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PREFACE 


At  the  conclusion  of  another  volume  of  the  Atheneum  we  are  again  called 
upon,  by  inclination  as  well  as  custom,  to  acknowledge  the  patronage  with 
which  we  have  been  favored,  and  to  express  our  thanks  to  those  from  whom 
it  has  been  received.  Our  exertions  to  maintain  in  this  volume  the  character 
which  the  work  has  long  enjoyed,  and  to  render  it  worthy  the  support  of  its 
patrons,  have  been  strenuous,  and,  we  trust,  successful.  While  no  pains 
have  been  spared  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  its  mechanical 
execution,  we  have  endeavored  that  its  miscellaneous  contents  should  form  a 
treasury  to  which  readers  of  all  tastes  may  resort  with  pleasure  and  advantage ; 
— so  to  intermix  the  solid  and  light — the  erudite  and  plain — the  pungent  and 
mild — that  they  should  constitute  a  sufficiently  diversified  repast  for  the  va- 
rious intellectual  appetites  for  which  we  have  undertaken  to  cater. 

We  consider  ourselves  happy  in  having  been  enabled  to  appropriate  not  a 
few  of  the  sweetest  and  most  recent  poetical  compositions  from  the  pens  of 
celebrated  poets.  Some  of  the  choicest  of  these  will  be  found  the  produc- 
tions of  female  genius  ;  and  while  the  effusions  of  such  writers  as  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  Miss  Bowles,  L.  E.  L.  and  Miss  Browne  enrich  our  pages,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  will  possess  strong  attractions  for  the  fairer  portion  of  our 
readers. 

Devoted,  as  the  Atheneum  is,  to  no  party  either  in  Politics  or  Religion, — 
advocating  neither  the  popular  cause  of  Total  Abstinence  or  Anti-masonry, — 
given  in  fact  neither  to  the  support  or  opposition  of  any  new  doctrine  or  fash- 
ionable folly,  we  are  deprived  of  one  powerful  hold  on  the  public  mind;  but  still 
our  Journal  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  those  interested 
and  engaged  in  every  good  cause.  In  perusing  its  pages,  the  successful  poli- 
tician may  forget  the  many  perplexities  of  a  new  office,  judiciously  conferred 
by  a  wise  administration,  and  the  unsuccessful  one  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  being  denied,  by  an  ungrateful  government,  a  share  of  these  perplexi- 
ties ; — the  religious  disputant,  if  he  will  lay  aside  his  angry  and  contentious 
feelings,  may  find  something  which  will  harmonise  with  his  pious  and  devout 
sentiments — which  will  teach  him  that  it  is  not  religion,  but  theology,  which 
has  excited  the  unchristian  emotions  he  has  endeavored  to  suppress ; — the 
advocate  of  the  cold  water  system  may  indulge  in  a  stimulus  unattended  with 
the  hazard  of  the  one  he  has  forbidden  himself;  and  the  enemy  to  masonry, 
suffering  his  fearful  apprehensions  and  the  shade  of  Morgan  to  repose  for 
awhile,  may  forget  that  Masonry  and  Murder,  Secresy  and  Sedition — more 
intimately  connected,  he  imagines,  than  the  brothers  of  Siam — are  even  exist- 
ing in  the  land  of  his  affection. 

As  the  materials  of  our  work  are  mostly  the  productions  of  other  minds  and 


other  pens  than  our  own,  however  much  we  may  praise  them  it  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  personal  vanity.  But  we  must  be  sparing  ;  for  we  would  not  disfi- 
gure a  beautiful  and  well -finished  edifice  by  endeavoring  to  add  to  it  an  unne- 
cessary or  inappropriate  ornament. 

With  regard  to  the  source  whence  are  derived  our  supplies,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  English  Magazines  are  conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  standing 
in  the  republic  of  literature.  Among  the  names  of  the  writers  of  articles 
which  are  occasionally  given  in  the  Atheneum,  our  readers  will  have  noticed 
those  of  celebrated  authors  ;  but  many  of  the  papers  which  are  published 
anonymously,  are  from  pens  no  less  deservedly  celebrated  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. Waters  from  the  never-failing  springs  of  true  genius  now  flow  in  the 
channel  of  English  Periodical  Literature.  Their  effect  must  necessarily  be, 
when  unadulterated,  to  enrich  and  enliven.  Our  Miscellany  is  intended  as  a 
vehicle  in  which  to  transmit  a  portion  of  these  over  this  country  ;  and  its  form 
is  so  designed  that  they  may  be  preserved  for  use  in  future  time,  after  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  the  present. 

Articles  which  otherwise  possess  real  merit  do  not  always  contain  either 
beauty  or  vigor  in  their  style ;  and  those  which  appear  to  have  much 
labor  bestowed  on  the  latter,  are  sometimes  deficient  in  beauty  and  vigor  of 
thought.  In  selecting  for  the  Atheneum  from  sources  ample  and  vari- 
ous, we  keep  in  view  the  merits  of  style  and  sentiment ;  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  overlook  pieces  which  are  written  in  an  inflated  and  pom- 
pous style,  without  sufficient  merit  in  the  ideas  to  atone  for  this  defect — on 
the  other  we  equally  avoid  those  in  which  the  sentiments,  though  good,  are 
sunk  by  the  lowest  expressions,  which  seem  condemned  to  the  first  curse,  of 
"  creeping  on  the  ground  all  the  days  of  their  life."  We  cannot  say  that  we 
always  have,  or  always  shall,  hit  the  true  medium  between  these  distant  ex- 
tremes ;  but  it  is  our  intention  to  make  use  of  articles  of  which  we  can  say 
that  the  style  adds  a  charm  to  truth,  and  gains  the  heart  by  captivating  the 
ear  as  well  as  the  understanding. 

The  plan  which  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Series — that 
of  ornamenting  the  numbers  monthly  with  Plates  of  the  Female  Fashions — has 
been  acceptable.  These,  with  the  other  Plates  which  have  been  given,  have 
added  a  weight  to  our  former  expenses,  which  the  increase  of  subscribers  has 
hardly  counterbalanced.  They  will  be  continued,  however,  in  the  ensuing 
volume. 

Our  exertions,  strenuous  as  they  have  been,  will  in  no  respect  be  relaxed 

in  the  volume  now  to  be  commenced.       In   its  appearance  and  contents  we 

trust  it  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  present,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  for  it  a 

continuance  of  that  patronage  which  is 

"  The  very  air  we  breathe  ; 
If  we  have  it  not,  we  die." 

Boston,  September  15,  1829. 
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The  Novel  is  altogether  a  produc- 
tion of  Modern  Europe.  Antiquity 
has  left  us  nothing  to  which  we  can 
give  the  name.  The  habits  of  ancient 
life  were  unsuited  to  that  nice  deve- 
lopement  of  character,  close  investiga- 
tion into  human  motives,  and  strong 
variety  of  life,  which  constitute  the 
true  materials  of  the  novel.  In  those 
great  ancient  societies,  where  mankind 
knew  but  the  two  classes  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave — where  domestic 
life  was  restriction  of  all  kinds — 
where  the  wife  was  seldom  more  than 
a  higher  order  of  slave,  and  the  child 
and  the  menial  were  alike  liable  to  be 
put  to  death,  at  the  caprice  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  master;  and  where  that 
master  himself  held  his  life  only  on 
the  tenure  of  a  despot's  caprice, — 
there  must  have  been  but  little  room 
for  the  expansion  of  character,  and 
little  indulgence  in  its  delineation. 

But  the  breaking  up  of  that  stern 
and  enormous  system ;  like  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  continent,  to  scatter  its 
fragments  over  an  ocean ;  was  the 
signal  for  that  growth  of  individual 
character,  as  it  was  for  that  vigor  and 
variety  of  individual  effort,  which 
make  Europe  the  chosen  seat  of  every 
singularity,  energy,  and  triumph  of 
the  human  mind.  The  little  commu- 
nities, no  longer  forced  to  adopt  the 
manners  of  Rome,  followed  the  course 
of  nature  ;  and  every  division  of  ter- 
ritory— every  demarcation  by  mountain 
or  sea,  by  desert  or  river,  became  the 
source  of  a  new  division  of  character. 
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The  vast  variety  of  occupations,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  wants  of  this 
new  form  of  society,  produced  a  cor- 
responding variety  of  character  among 
those  divisions  of  the  great  family  of 
the  civilized  world  ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  the  whole,  came  peculiarities  of 
habit,  eccentricities  of  thinking,  and 
wildness  of  adventure. 

Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  took  the 
lead  in  this  sudden  expansion  of  cha- 
racter, and  in  its  description.  The 
romancer  was  often  but  the  historian 
of  his  own  chances  by  flood  and  field  ; 
and  the  vivid  truth  of  his  tale  was  of- 
ten vouched  for  by  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  its  royal  and  noble  hearers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  modern 
conception,  to  image  the  keen  and 
glowing  interest  that  followed  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Jongleur  and  Troubadour, 
while  chivalry  was  in  its  glory.  The 
narratives  of  gallant  exploit,  and 
strange  preservation  ;  the  achieve- 
ment which  was  crowned  with  honors 
in  the  presence  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
and  the  dextrous  and  fortunate  escape 
from  evil,  that  looked  like  the  inter- 
vention of  preternatural  power,  and 
invested  the  knight  and  warrior  with 
the  dignity  of  a  favorite  of  heaven, 
must  have  been  listened  to  with  an 
interest  of  singular  intensity.  But 
this  day  vanished  :  the  knight  rode 
forth  no  longer  alone,  but  was  the 
royal  man  at  arms  ;  the  pilgrim  had 
degenerated  into  the  mendicant ;  the 
monk  had  thrown  aside  the  mysteries 
of  seclusion,  for  the  open  indulgence 
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of  the  vulgar  passions  of  our  nature  ; 
the  era  of  the  crusader  was  gone 
down,  like  a  star  from  the  firmament, 
into  that  great  abyss  from  which  there 
is  no  return ;  and,  with  the  reality  of 
the  tale,  the  spell  of  the  narrator  pass- 
ed away. 

The  frigid  genius  of  France  now 
took  the  lead,  and  produced  a  long 
succession  of  romances,  in  which  the 
merit  of  the  writer  seemed  to  found 
itself  on  the  farthest  possible  remote- 
ness from  reality.  Love,  that  could 
never  have  been  felt — incidents,  that 
defied  all  probability — and  sentiments, 
urged  to  the  most  turgid  extravagance, 
are  the  common  attributes  of  the 
whole  voluminous  and  intolerable  train 
of  French  Romances,  from  the  age  of 
Francis  the  First,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  Grand  Cy- 
rus— the  Illustrious  Bassa,  and  the 
Princess  of  Cleves,  overwhelming  as 
they  were,  exhibit  but  specimens  of 
that  incongruous  and  disturbed  brood, 
which  burst,  with  many  a  throe,  from 
the  laboring  brain  of  France. 

The  world  was  long  sick  of  this 
formal  frivolity  ;  when,  to  relieve  it 
from  the  loves  of  kings  and  queens, 
came  the  English  Novel. 

Pamela  appeared  in  1740,  and  in- 
stantly established  Richardson  in  the 
highest  rank  of  authorship.  Clarissa 
followed  in  1748 ;  and  Grandison 
completed  the  monument  of  a  celebri- 
ty, which  has  scarcely  mouldered  un- 
der the  changes  of  years  that  were  full 
of  fate  to  sudden  fame.  Yet  Rich- 
ardson claims  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish heart  more  by  right  of  priority 
than  of  power.  Nothing  can  be  more 
palpable  than  his  deficiencies  of  style, 
his  insufferable  minuteness,  the  tedious 
trifling  of  his  narrative,  and  the  gene- 
ral absence  of  attraction  in  his  cha- 
racters. But  he  wrote  from  himself — 
he  was  no  imitator  ;  there  was  nature 
in  his  page,  and  nature  is  the  irresisti- 
ble excellence  of  the  novel.  His 
personages  are  feeble,  for  he  himself 
was  feeble  :  his  men,  when  he  intends 
to  make  them  graceful,  speak  like 
women,  for  it  was  in  the  perpetual  as- 
sociation of  a  female  coterie  that  Rich- 


ardson lived  and  thought ;  his  women, 
when  he  would  make  them  intelligent, 
or  animated,  are  transformed  into  blue- 
stockings, or  hoydens,  for  such  is  the 
work  of  attempts  at  knowledge  among 
the  dull,  and  labors  of  gaiety  among 
the  underbred.  But  he  saw  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  heart ;  and  no  man  could 
trace  with  a  closer  industry  every  dis- 
turbance of  the  moral  circulation. 
His  views  of  life,  beyond  the  range  of 
his  own  circle,  are  often  absurd,  and 
always  tame  ;  but  he  had  the  micros- 
copic mind,  that  nothing  directly  with- 
in its  vision  could  escape.  He  loved 
to  pore  into  the  mosses  and  fungi  of 
character,  and  discover  their  crypto- 
gamous  loves. 

But  if  Richardson  had  no  other 
merit,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  the  writer,  without  whom  we  should 
probably  have  lost  Fielding.  It  was 
the  popularity  of  Pamela  that  first 
awoke  the  author  of  Tom  Jones. 
Fielding,  astonished  at  the  praise 
which  the  world  was  emulously  lavish- 
ing on  the  feeble  story  of  Pamela, 
was  stung  into  ridicule  ;  and  his  ridi- 
cule produced  Joseph  Andrews.  But 
the  irony  was  overlooked  by  the  pub- 
lic in  their  applause  at  the  wit,  the 
animation,  and  the  oddity  of  this  male 
Pamela  ;  and  the  author,  roused  from 
his  long  lethargy,  the  disease  of  per- 
petual disappointment,  started  forth 
with  the  ardor  and  masculine  strength 
of  genius.  Tom  Jones  was  written  in 
the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  the 
magistracy — of  a  crowd  of  minor 
pamphleteering  efforts — of  embarrass- 
ed circumstances,  and  of  a  frame  long 
debilitated.  Yet  the  force  of  its 
pictures,  the  accuracy  of  its  individual 
characters,  and  the  simple  and  proba- 
ble sequence  of  its  narrative,  have 
since  had  no  rivals  in  the  national 
praise.  Fielding,  like  all  his  contem- 
poraries, was  guilty  of  deep  offences 
against  delicacy.  For  these  the  book 
deserves  no  pardon.  It  is  unfit  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young;  and 
its  lessons  can  add  nothing  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  mature.  But  some  pallia- 
tive may  be  found  for  the  author  in 
the  customs  of  his   day,    and  in  the 
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necessary  associations  of  that  unhappy 
and  struggling  career,  which  was  so 
soon  to  close  in  the  bed  of  incurable 
disease. 

Another  extraordinary  person  was 
to  complete  the  trial  of  gread  Novel- 
ists. Smollet  had  crossed  the  border 
for  London  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
with  a  tragedy  in  his  pocket, — the 
whole  foundation  to  which  he  trusted 
for  daily  bread  and  immortal  fame. 
His  tragedy  was  worthless — was,  of 
course,  rejected  ;  and  the  young  Scots- 
man had  only  the  alternative  of  quit- 
ting London  or  the  world.  After 
long  hardships  abroad,  he  returned 
while  all  England  was  ringing  with 
the  triumphs  of  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing. He  shut  himself  up  for  awhile  ; 
and  when  he  re-appeared,  he  brought 
with  him  Roderick  Random.  Within 
two  years  after  (1751),  he  produced 
Peregrine  Pickle,  and  shared  the  full 
feast  of  profit  and  popularity  with  his 
famous  predecessors.  No  fourth  ri- 
val ever  appeared. 

The  rank  of  these  celebrated  wri- 
ters is  so  nearly  equal,  that  we  may 
well  feel  surprise  at  the  strong  dissi- 
milarity of  their  means  of  success. 
Richardson  loved  to  contemplate  man 
in  situations  unnatural  in  themselves, 
but  where  his  merit,  like  that  of  the 
Dutch  school,  was  in  the  exactness  of 
the  copy.  Fielding's  study  was  the 
bold  and  easy  figure  of  man  in  the 
common  action  of  general  life. — 
Smollet's  favorite  was  the  caricature, 
but  of  such  vigorous  and  living  force, 
that  the  burlesque  was  overpowered  in 
the  sternness  of  the  satire.  Nothing 
could  evade  the  keen  investigation  of 
Richardson's  touch.  A  button,  a 
buckle,  the  glance  of  an  eye,  the 
passing  color  of  a  cheek,  assisted  his 
discovery.  He  collected  his  treasure 
with  Indian  fineness  of  tact,  and  col- 
lected it  by  grains — but  they  were 
grains  of  gold.  With  Fielding,  the 
gold  had  already  taken  shape,  and 
passed,  minted  and  stamped  with  the 
authority  of  general  circulation.  But 
Smollet's  genius  loved  it  defaced  and 
disfigured,   covered   over  with   stains 


and  scribblings,  and  worth  only  its  in- 
trinsic value. 

A  brief  period  included  those  tri- 
umphs of  the  English  Novel.  From 
Pamela,  to  the  last  production  of  the 
three  writers,  was  but  twelve  years, 
for  Count  Fathom  appeared  in  1753. 
R  is  remarkable,  that,  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  mind  of  England  seemed  to 
be  paralyzed  in  every  other  limb. 
Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  Philosophy, 
were  memorably  inactive  ;  whether  it 
was  that,  like  mutilated  senses,  they 
gave  their  vigor  to  the  surviving  one  ; 
or  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
celebrity  of  Romance  ;  or  that  they 
actually  require  a  time  of  public  trou- 
ble and  agitation  to  rouse  them  ;  and, 
like  mariners,  go  to  sleep  in  the  calm. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  ano- 
ther extraordinary  writer  arose,  to 
perplex  man  with  the  phenomenon  of 
genius  in  a  Yorkshire  curate.  Sterne 
witched  the  witty  with  jest,  delighted 
the  sensitive  with  touches  of  incom- 
parable nature  ;  and,  last,  and  humi- 
liating in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
startled  the  decent  by  the  most  unhesi- 
tating scorn  of  decorum,  personal  and 
professional. 

The  publication  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy  absolutely 
electrified  the  multitude.  The  ec- 
centric combination  of  ancient  litera- 
ture with  modern  observation,  extra- 
vagant whim  with  profound  knowledge 
of  human  feelings,  and  the  most  glar- 
ing impurity  with  conceptions  of  the 
most  exquisite  refinement,  had  all  the 
power  of  an  appeal  at.  once  to  all  the 
loftier  and  lower  propensities  of  our 
being.  No  book  in  the  memory  of 
literature  was  so  much  read,  so  fer- 
vently worshipped,  and  so  little  under- 
stood. Rs  mysteriousness  was  among 
its  highest  sources  of  popularity — for 
every  man  loves  the  mystery  of  which 
he  thinks  that  he  alone  can  find  the 
solution.  Even  the  occasional  trite- 
ness and  dulness  of  Sterne  added  to 
the  general  attraction  of  his  volumes. 
To  the  lover  of  romance  for  its  own 
sake,  they  were  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness which  veiled  for  a  time  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  story,  only  to  rise,  and 
show  some  new  and  brilliant  change 
of  form  and  scene.  To  the  graver 
reader,  they  were  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  perpetual  effort  of  pursuing 
the  wild  flights  and  keen  flashes  of 
Sterne's  imagination.  To  the  critic, 
they  administered  the  delight  that  cri- 
ticism is  said  especially  to  love,  the 
discovery  that  the  brilliant  author  had 
his  moments  of  eclipse  ;  and  that,  as 
Homer  slept,  the  worship  was  given  to 
a  mere  man  after  all. 

Sterne's  course  was  rapidly  run. 
From  his  first  effort  to  his  last  was  but 
eight  years.  The  ninth  volume  of 
Tristram  Shandy  was  published  in 
1767  ;  the  Sentimental  Journey  ap- 
peared in  1768.  The  author  was  then 
upon  his  death-bed  ;  and  in  March  of 
the  same  year  he  died — leaving  a 
name  which  the  world  still  pronounces 
with  unfeigned  admiration  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  deep  regret  at  its  perver- 
sion. 

Sterne  has  been  strongly  charged 
with  plagiarism  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  where  he  found  materi- 
als to  his  purpose,  he  took  them  with- 
out reserve.  From  Rabelais,  who 
seems  to  have  been  trebly  mad  with 
monkish  legends,  monkish  impurity, 
and  monkish  humor  ;  and  Burton,  who 
was  as  palpably  mad  with  learning  of 
every  age,  observation  of  every  kind 
of  life,  and  natural  eccentricity  of  eve- 
ry faculty  of  the  mind  ;  the  author  of 
Tristram  Shandy  amassed  all  the  or- 
naments of  style  or  story  that  he  could 
seize.  But  he  amassed  them,  as  Pal- 
ladio  amassed  the  broken  sculptures 
and  columns  of  the  Roman  ruins,  for 
his  amphitheatre  of  Vicenza.  It  was 
the  activity  of  genius  that  found  beau- 
ty, where  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands had  passed  by,  for  year  on  year, 
and  seen  nothing  but  weedy  luxuri- 
ance, and  weather-stained  decay. 
The  triumph  of  genius  was  in  the  dis- 
covery and  the  use — in  detecting  the 
value  of  that  which,  to  all  other  eyes, 
had  been  valueless — and  in  erecting  a 
fabric  which,  with  all  its  sins  against 
art,  will  stand  among  the  enduring 
evidences  of  mind.     That  such  a  wri- 


ter as  Sterne  ever  existed,  we  must 
regret  :  for  grossness  admits  no  de- 
fence in  the  ability  of  the  offender  ; 
though  in  estimating  the  moral  deme- 
rit, we  may  justly  take  into  considera- 
tion the  habits  of  the  time.  But  this 
palliative  of  the  celebrated  writers  of 
Romance  and  the  Drama,  from  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  can  be  but 
feebly  advanced  for  Sterne.  Public 
manners  had  undergone  a  sudden  and 
fortunate  change,  even  within  the  ten 
years  before.  Above  all,  his  sacred 
function  should  have  preserved  him 
pure  in  the  most  licentious  days  of  li- 
terature. His  cup  is  poison;  and  the 
crime  of  ministering  it  is  augmented 
by  its  being  ministered  from  the  altar. 

But  in  the  trial  of  genius,  Sterne 
has  established  the  most  ample  claim. 
The  first  unanswerable  evidence  of 
superiority  is,  to  create  imitators ;  the 
next  is,  to  extinguish  them.  A  mul- 
titude of  imitations  started  up  on  the 
fame  of  Tristram  Shandy  ;  and  the 
public  were  suddenly  inundated  with 
the  quaintnesses  of  invalid  corporals 
and  captains.  But  they  speedily 
sank  :  for  they  were  fed  with  no  fire 
from  within ;  the  breath  of  life  was 
not  in  their  nostrils  ;  and  the  figures 
of  clay  mouldered  on  the  spot,  from 
which  the  living  man  marched  away 
with  the  vividness  and  vigor  that  were 
to  bear  him  through  the  world. 

The  long  interval  of  twenty  years 
passed  by;  and  the  Novel  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  no  more.  English  ge- 
nius was  habitually  mourned  over  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  Dilettanti  ;  and  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Rasselas, 
beautiful  and  brief,  were  welcomed 
less  as  the  promise  of  a  richer  growth, 
than  as  the  chance  flowers  springing 
from  the  grave  where  Romance  was 
hopelessly  buried.  But,  in  England 
at  least,  despair  of  the  power  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  human  intellect,  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  justified  by  experience.  The 
coldest  hour  is  often  but  the  sign  that 
dawn  and  sunshine  are  at  hand.  And 
while  the  mourners  over  our  literature 
were  in  the  most  incurable  dismay  at 
the  exhaustion  of  English  genius,  au 
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extraordinary  female  arose  to  put  the 
scorners  to  shame,  and  bring  a  change 
of  singular  loveliness  and  interest  on 
our  whole  romantic  literature.  The 
Sicilian  Romance — the  Romance  of 
the  Forest — and  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  raised  Mrs.  Radcliffe  to  the 
summit  of  popular  admiration  for  the 
time ;  threw  into  the  shade  all  past 
excellence,  and  instantly  revived  the 
slumbering  passion  for  the  wild,  the 
magnificent,  and  the  unearthly.  Yet 
there  are  few  instances  of  this  rapid 
and  universal  seizure  of  popularity, 
which  have  not  been  followed  by  as 
rapid  a  remission.  The  fever  of  ad- 
miration Hies,  and  the  public,  once 
recovered,  feel  the  full  weariness  of 
the  paroxysm.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
course  of  authorship  was  brief.  The 
Italian,  in  1797,  closed  the  career 
which  had  begun,  in  1789,  with  the 
Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne,  the 
fated  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  had 
been  run  by  her  distinguished  prede- 
cessors. 

With  the  cessation  of  her  pen,  her 
popularity  sank  ;  but  she  had  already 
achieved  the  unequivocal  proof  of  ge- 
nius, in  her  mastery  over  the  general 
mind,  in  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
competitorship,  and  in  the  new  and 
potent  spirit  which  she  infused  into 
the  Romance  of  her  country. 

The  errors  of  her  style  were  many 
and  palpable.  The  length  and  labor 
of  her  descriptions  first  retarded  and 
finally  repelled  curiosity.  Her  love 
of  the  marvellous  was  not  sustained  by 
sufficient  judgment  to  give  it  that 
semblance  of  reality,  without  which 
the  phantom  degenerates  into  the  play 
of  clowns  and  children  ;  and  her  living 
characters,  her  chivalric  lovers,  and 
maidens  saturated  with  every  charm 
under  heaven,  perpetually  sweet  and 
suffering,  innocent  and  unlucky  as  a 
dove  strayed  from  its  cage,  and  walk- 
ing with  their  eyes  open  into  every 
trap  of  the  thousands  that  all  the 
world  was  busied  in  laying  for  their 
angelic  feet,  fatigued  the  imagination  ; 
that  after  all  must  be  fed  on  truth 
and  nature,  or  it  refuses  to  follow. 
But  no  author  since  Shakspeare,  ex- 


hibited such  deep  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  human  fear  ;  from  the  com- 
mon and  level  alarms  of  violence  and 
rapine,  down  to  the  ultimate  darkness 
where  guilt  reigns  in  its  native  region  ; 
where  to  the  spirits  of  evil  are  almost 
visibly  seen  mingle  the  compounds  of 
passion  and  death  for  the  hands  of 
man ;  and  where  the  traitor  and  the 
murderer,  moving  in  the  conscious 
grasp  of  punishment  and  the  grave, 
seem  to  be  divested  of  all  powers  but 
those  of  enjoying  and  perpetrating 
crime. 

A  long  interval  again  followed,  to 
be,  like  the  former,  the  theme  of  ma- 
ny a  melancholy  comparison  of  the 
past  energy  with  the  existing  lassitude, 
and  of  many  a  decisive  anticipation  of 
a  course  of  inevitable  decay.  But  the 
prophecy  was  fortunately  once  more 
found  failing.  The  Waverley  Novels 
showed  the  hazard  of  dogmatism,  and 
the  public  welcomed  with  willing  de- 
light so  admirable  an  evidence  that 
the  old  treasures  of  English  ability 
were  still  inexhaustible. 

The  true  charm  is  originality  ;  and 
the  Waverley  Novels  exhibited  origi- 
nality in  its  most  striking  forms.  They 
neither  modelled  their  force  of  cha- 
racter on  the  strong  but  hazardous 
conceptions  of  Tom  Jones  and  Rode- 
rick Random,  nor  borrowed  their  in- 
terest and  incidents  from  the  school  of 
Udolpho.  They  were  justly  confi- 
dent in  their  own  power  of  discovery, 
and  they  went  forth  into  a  new  world 
of  their  own. 

The  Historic  Romance  is  among 
the  oldest  inventions  of  Europe.  But 
it  had  perished  :  the  few  attempts  that 
were  made  for  its  revival  seemed  only 
to  prove  that  the  effort  was  without 
hope  ;  and  even  the  Castle  of  Otranto 
had  scarcely  entitled  its  noble  author 
to  more  than  the  honors  of  a  writer 
for  the  nursery.  The  Waverley  No- 
vels have  substantiated  all  the  claim 
that  can  be  given  by  the  complete  pos- 
session of  a  ground,  that  had  been 
abandoned  by  all  footsteps,  till  the 
trace  of  the  human  tread  was  worn  out 
of  the  soil, — by  covering  its  barren- 
ness with  new  and  rich  fertility  ;  and 
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by  raising,  in  place  of  wreck  and  ru- 
ins for  which  no  owners  could  be 
found,  a  series  of  lofty,  graceful,  and 
splendid  structures,  on  which  no  man 
can  look,  without  feeling  that  they 
rank  among  the  noblest  monuments 
and  trophies  of  the  growing  intellect- 
ual prosperity  and  prowess  of  his 
country. 

Their  author  lives  ;  and  who  that 
has  a  feeling  of  the  honors  due  to  the 
distinguished  ability,  which    no  temp- 


tation of  popular  applause  has  ever 
led  to  swerve  into  pampering  popular 
license  ;  and  whose  labors,  from  their 
first  page  to  their  last,  exhibit  the 
fine  demonstration  that  the  highest 
fame  demands  no  sacrifice  of  moral 
dignity,  no  political  violence,  and  no 
sceptical  insult  to  the  Supreme  Source 
of  truth,  wisdom,  and  virtue ;  but 
must  wish  that  long  may  their  author 
live,  and  enjoy  the  triumph  that  he 
has  won ! 


JEPHTHAH. 


And  it   came  to  pass,  at    the  end  of  two  months,  that  she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did 
ith  her  according  to  the  vow  which  he  had  vowed. — Judges,  xi.  34. 


Tei.t,  me  no  more  of  Amnion's  fall, 

But  leave  me  to  my  woe  : 
I  tell  ye,  brethren,  she  was  all 

Of  joy  to  me  below  ; 
The  beam  that  charm'd  my  lonely  hall, 
The  flower  that  graced  my  festival. 

And  art  thou  gone,  my  tender  one, 

Forever  from  my  side  ? 
Forever  from  thy  father  gone  ? 

Ah  !  would  that  he  had  died 
ISrc  that  dark  field  of  blood  was  won, 
Ere  this  last  deed  of  death  was  done. 

Yet  thou,  my  child,  didst  ne'er  upbraid 
The  sire  who  laid  thee  low  ; 

And  with  thy  precious  life  blood  paid 
His  heaven-recorded  vow : 

Or  oh  !  one  look  from  thee  had  stay'd 

The  lifted  hand,  the  shining  blade. 

But  when  I  saw  thy  dauntless  eye, 

Thy  step  of  lofty  grace, 
The  spirit-breathing  sanctity 


That  ray'd  thy  angel  face  ; 
Methought  the  mansions  of  the  sky 
Seem'd  mcetest  for  thy  purity. 

But  when  that  spirit  pass'd  away, 
And  when  that  eye  grew  dim — 

The  light  was  quench'd  of  Jephthah's  day — 
What  then  was  life  to  him  ? 

Where  was  the  child  that  was  his  stay  ? 

Where,  where,  my  warrior  brethren,  say  ? 

Then  leave,  oh  !   leave  me  to  my  woe, 

And  tell  me  not  of  fame  ; 
The  laurel  pains  my  aching  brow, 

And  turns  my  thoughts  to  shame  ; — 
Childless  and  desolate  I  bow 
The  living  victim  of  my  vow. 

But  thou,  my  country  !  thou  art  free  ! 

The  victor's  wreath  is  thine  ! 
Long  may  its  roses  bloom  for  thee  ! 

Their  thorns  alone  be;  mine  ; 
Nor  let  proud  Amnion's  children  see 
How  dearly  won  thy  victory. 


IT'S  VERY  ODD 


"  It's  very  odd  !"  These  words  have 
been  haunting  us  like  a  tune.  "  It's 
very  odd  !"  Every  being,  thing,  and 
incident  which  we  meet  with,  seems 
to  combine  to  fix  them  upon  our  mind. 
They  rushed  upon  us  this  morning, 
when  dressing  ourselves  at  the  house 
of  a  worthy  friend.  Things  went 
wrong — the  razor  was  to  us  like  Mrs. 
Brulgruddery's  d.jar  Dennis  ;  it 
"  brought  tears  into  our  eyes" — shirt- 
pin  mislaid— sleeve-buttons  do.  ;  ami 
divers  other  minor  miseries  of  human 


life  did  we  endure,  marvelling  some- 
what that  they  should  have  so  com- 
bined to  come  together.  So  we  so- 
laced ourselves  with  ejaculating,  "  It's 
very  odd  !"  and  descended  to  the 
breakfast  parlor,  where  our  young 
friend  Mr.  Robert  held  fuH'possession, 
ami  was  invigorating  himself  by  whip- 
ping his  top,  contrary  to  the  lex  loci, 
upon  a  new  Kidderminster  carpet. 

"  Whip  away,  my  boy,"  said  we. 

"  It's  very  odd  !"  replied  he. 

We  thought  indeed  it  was,  and  felt 
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as  though  the  young  urchin  were  mock- 
ing us  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  seemed  that 
he  could  not  comprehend  why  the  top 
should  spin  when  he  whipped  it  ;  and, 
when  he  ceased  (logging,  make  its  es- 
cape, by  running  off  like  a  live  thing, 
into  some  corner,  as  it  were,  for  re- 
pose. 

Having  read  Emerson  on  this  thau- 
matropical  proceeding,  and,  moreover, 
conned  some  of  the  modern  juvenile 
Encyclopaedias,  which  account  for 
many  unaccountable  things,  we  did 
seriously  incline  to  expound  the  said 
mystery  unto  the  youth,  who  listened 
attentively  for  at  least  a  minute  and  a 
half,  and  then  evinced  strong  symp- 
toms of  a  preference  in  favor  of  prac- 
tice versus  theory,  and  flogged  away. 
We  had  spoken  of  a  centrifugal  power 
or  impetus,  and  our  oral  lecture  being 
suspended,  proceeded  mentally  to 
solve  unto  ourselves,  or  recall  to  me- 
mory, the  arcana  of  those  wondrous 
laws,  by  which  tops,  balls,  and  the 
great  globe  itself,  are  kept  spinning. 
In  five  minutes,  that  globe  and  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  were  be- 
hind us,  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
—  beyond  —  beyond  —  and  far  away 
were  other  systems — it  was  too  much. 
"  Reason  reeled."  So,  selecting  a 
comet,  we  began  to  ponder  upon  its 
eccentric  course.  With  some  degree 
of  humility  be  it  confessed,  that  it 
hath  been  unto  us  a  delight  occasion- 
ally to  disport  ourselves,  as  a  Triton 
among  the  minnows,  in  the  shallows 
of  this  world  ;  and  we  have  reaped  the 
usual  advantages,  a  fair  proportion  of 
self-confidence,  or  modest  assurance. 
So  we  wrestled  manfully  awhile  with 
the  difficulties  to  which  we  had  pre- 
sumptuously elevated  ourselves,  and 
consequently  soon  became  enveloped 
in  a  most  especially  fuliginous  maze 
of  mystery.  We  began  to  apprehend 
that,  in  a  few  years,  or  mayhap  cen- 
turies, one  of  the  said  comets  might 
come  down,  tail  on  end,  with  dire  in- 
tent, upon  this  globe,  and just  at 

this  moment  the  parlor  door  opened 
gently,  and  the  gentle  lady  of  the 
house  entered.  "  It's  very  odd,"  said 
she,  after  the  usual  "  good  morning," 


— "  It's  very  odd,  my  dear  Robert. 
There  is  the  long  gravel  walk,  and  the 
yard,  and  the  barn,  and  the  nursery, 
which  are  all  much  better  places  for 
spinning  your  top  than  here,  upon  a 
carpet  ;  yet  this  is  the  third  morning  I 
have  found  you — There  !  it  has  tum- 
bled down  again  !" — "  It  is  very  odd," 
said  the  boy. — "  Not  at  all,  my  dear," 
replied  his  mamma  ;  "  it  becomes  en- 
tangled in  the  carpet — it  would  spin 
very  well  upon  the  plain  boards." — 
"  Ah  !  but,  mamma,"  quoth  young 
Hopeful,  "  the  centrifugallic  force 
operates  above  the  carpet."  At  these 
words,  the  good  lady  looked  in  our 
corner,  with  a  glance  of  mild  reproach, 
which  seemed  to  say, — "  So,  you 
have  been  swimming  my  poor  child 
out  of  his  depth  again  1  It's  very 
odd  !" — "  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear 
madam,"  said  we,  "  Robert  was  too 
intent  upon  his  play,  or  the  whole 
should  have  been  explained  to  him. 
Now,  however,  he  understands  that 
the  top  is  kept  spinning,  upon  the 
same  principle,  as  this  world  revolves 
upon  its  axis." 

"  Yes  !"  replied  Master  Robert, 
"  and  I've  been  thinking  about  it, 
while  you  thought  I  was  only  playing, 
and  I've  made  it  all  out — there's  the 
pole  it  spins  upon  that  Captain  Parry 
went  to  find  the  end  of:  but,  my 
stars  !  what  a  big  whip  it  must  be  !" 
Gur  worthy  host  the  Rector  entered 
at  this  moment  ;  and  young  "  spes 
gregis"  and  his  top  were  removed  to 
their  proper  gymnastic  arena. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  the  good 
man,  when  our  previous  conversation 
was  related  to  him,  "  that  it  is  vain 
to  endeavor  to  teach  a  child  the  na- 
ture of  those  mysteries,  which  the 
intellects  we  call  mature  can  scarcely 
comprehend  a  tithe  of.  What  we 
know  is  absolutely  nothing ;  and  we 
content  ourselves,  and  look  big  when 
we  have  exchanged  one  word  for  an- 
other. We  then  fancy  that  we  have 
discovered  a  secret.  It's  very  odd — 
very  odd,  that  we  should  delight  to 
practise  a  double  deceit,  upon  our- 
selves and  the  world." 

What  could  we  say  1      We  had  just 
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returned  from  a  mental  excursion, 
compared  with  which  a  voyage  to  the 
moon  was  as  a  "hop,  step,  and  jump;" 
and  what  had  we  brought  back  1 
"  Words,  words,  words,"  Confusion 
worse  confounded.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  something  was  expected — it 
was  our  turn — so  we  ventured  to  re- 
mark, that  when  man  attempted  to 
dive  into  the  mysteries  of  creation, 
and  to  comprehend  the  wondrous 
works  of  Him  who  meteth  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  all  he  could 
expect  was  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
leading  principles. 

"  Rather  say,  the  leading  effects," 
observed  the  Rector ;  "  truly,  we 
know  not  the  cause  of  anything  :  yet 
we  boast  of  our  reason.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  instinct,  brute  instinct,  is  a 
more  unerring  guide  ;  for  that  is  ever 
upon  the  alert,  while  reason  sleeps  or 
dreams.  It's  very  odd  !"  And,  tru- 
ly, the  Rector  said  right.  It  is  very 
odd,  that  those,  whose  spirits  seem 
compounded  of  ethereal  matter,  whose 
intellects  far  surpass  the  excellency 
of  the  multitude  ;  that  those  on  whom 
reason  hath   shed  her  brightest  beam, 

should  yet,  notwithstanding, if  the 

reader  have  a  spark  of  genius,  let  him 
lill  up  the  blank,  and  mourn  over  the 
frail  wanderings  of  those  whose  en- 
dowments have  made  them  as  bea- 
cons for  good  or  evil. 

The  Rector's  wife  is  a  good,  quiet, 
amiable  woman,  kind-hearted  withal, 
and  spareth  neither  her  time,  her 
cookery,  her  advice,  nor  her  medicine 
chest,  when  the  poor  are  in  need. 
Her  children  she  loveth  ;  and  her 
husband  she  almost  worshippeth.  But 
'•'it's  very  odd,"  we  have,  with  our 
own  proper  optics,  seen  her  dark  eyes 
glisten,  with  an  almost  wicked  delight, 
when  one  of  those  tales,  for  which 
(we  feel  especially  thankful)  the  tea 
party  is  more  notorious  than  the 
breakfast  table,  has  been  poured  into 
her  ears.  Verily  do  we  believe  that 
she  would  walk  miles,  through  rain 
and  dirty  lanes,  at  the  risk  of  spoiling 
her  best  bonnet,  could  she,  by  such 
an  effort,  alleviate  the  distress  and 
anxiety  caused   by  events,   of  which. 


under  the  name  of  "  news,"  she  de- 
lighteth  to  hear.  «  It  is  very  odd  !" 
why — why  is  it,  that  so  many  ladies 
(Heaven  bless  them  !  We  know  their 
hearts  are  good  and  kind)  should  so 
greedily  devour  long  and  particular 
accounts  of  murders,  crim  cons,  and 
other  abominable  what  nots  1  And 
yet  more  odd  is  it,  considering  the 
mean  and  despicable  nature  of  the 
employment,  that  scarcely  a  village  or 
hamlet  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
without  one  of  those  busy  bodies, 
whose  delight  is  to  convey  from  house 
to  house,  the  story  of  guilt  or  misfor- 
tune, and  the  illiberal  or  malignant 
whisper  of  "  envy,  hatred,  and  ma- 
lice, and  all  uncharitableness." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  that  these  crea- 
tures should  meet  with  encourage- 
ment in  any  family  that  hath  not  de- 
clared war  against  the  human  race. 
There  indeed,  in  such  a  circle,  one 
might  expect  that  the  treason  would 
be  sweet,  though  the  traitor  could  not 
be  respected.  But  that,  to  so  calm  a 
fireside  as  the  worthy  Rector's,  and 
to  thine,  gentle  reader,  a  warm  and 
friendly  welcome  should  be  given  to 
one  of  these  scavengers  of  society,  is, 
in  truth,  "  very  odd  indeed."  Yet 
there  came  such  an  one  in  upon  us, 
even  at  the  breakfast  hour,  the  sacred 
"  meal  of  friendship."  Slowly  the 
door  opened — there  was  a  rustling  of 
silk  and  a  "  hem  ;"  and  then  a  lean 
unblessed  figure  advanced,  making 
mouths  of  apology  for  such  early  in- 
trusion, simpering,  sideling,  and  appa- 
rently casting  her  eyes  about  as  if,  by 
possibility,  something  not  correct 
might  be  discovered  even  in  our  sober 
party.  We  wished,  for  certain  rea- 
sons   as  thereunto  and  then  mightily 

moving,  that  it  had  been  a  man  : 

but  such  reptiles  are  of  no  sex — the 
creature  had  been  out  the  day  before, 
creeping  from  its  hole,  "  Talpa  doini, 
argua  foris,"  foraging  for  a  supply  of 
slander,  or  "  materiel"  for  its  con- 
struction. Scarcely  was  it  seated, 
ere  a  furtive  glance,  and  "  knowing" 
smile,  announced  privily  to  our  goad 
hostess  that  there  was  "  news."  A 
look   of   intelligence    was   exchanged 
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between  the  two.  "  It  was  very  odd" 
— no  two  natures  could  be  more  dissi- 
milar— but,  in  making  a  salad,  we  in- 
corporate oil  and  vinegar  together,  by 
the  addition  of  mustard,  and  so — but, 
alter  all,  "  it's  very  odd  !" 

"  A  dog  that  brings  a  bone  to  you 
will  steal  one  from  you,"  said  we,  as 
a  young  mongrel  whelp  (for  our  reve- 
rend is  no  sportsman)  thrust  himself 
to  the  hearth  rug.  "  Well,  I  declare  !" 
ejaculated  it  in  the  bonnet  and  rustling 
silk,  "  I  thought  how  it  would  be.  I 
saw  the  dear  creature  watching  at 
Syms  the  butcher's  door,  and  I  met 
that  Sally,  Mrs.  Jones's  maid,  whom 
they  call  '  pretty,'  pshaw  !  and  I  look- 
ed back,  and  saw  her  go  into  the 
shop,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time,  I'll 
venture  to  say,  that  she's  been  there, 
without  any  business,  for  I  know  Mrs. 
Jones  always  goes  to  market  herself. 
So — well  done,  poor  Mungo  !"  Here 
it  stooped  to  caress  the  animal,  but 
Mungo  showed  his  teeth,  most  dog- 
gishly  ;  bravo  !  thought  we  ;  now, 
mongrel  as  thou  art,  dear  unto  us 
shalt  thou  henceforth  be,  if  thou  wilt 
but  make  a  snatch  at  those  five  lean 
bones,  though  they  be  unworthy  of  a 
gripe.  But  the  Rector  interfered  to 
save  that  withered  hand,  and  yet,  "  it 
was  very  odd,"  not  a  word  was  said 
in  defence  of  poor  pretty  Sally,  who 
had  no  teeth  wherewith  to  bite  the 
slanderer,  and  whose  character  was, 
at  least,  worth  a  bone.  "  Bone  of 
his  bone  shall  she  be,  however,"  said 
we,  as  we  stalked  away  from  the 
Rectory  in  no  placid  mood,  and,  con- 
sequently, deeming  ourselves  some- 
what better  than  the  generality  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  "  If  that  fellow 
Syms  dare  to  play  the  fool  with  poor 
Nanny  Inglis's  daughter  !"  and  we 
grasped  a  "  grievous  crabtree  cudgel," 
which  graced  our  right  hand,  most 
crabbedly. 

We  began  then  to  think  the  matter 
over.  Why  was  it,  that,  holding  the 
slanderer,  as  we  did,  and  yet  do,  in 
utter  contempt,  the  slander  should 
have  wrought  any  effect  upon  us  1 
"  It  is  very  odd  !"  but  so  it  is,  that  a 
whisper,  true  or  false,  aimed  at  a  ven- 

2   atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


ture  perchance — a  mere  surmise — a 
something  that  would  be  nothing  in 
any  other  case,  if  it  light  upon  the 
name  of  a  female — leaveth  her  not  as 
it  found  her.  The  impression  is  ef- 
fected upon  the  tablet  of  our  memory, 
and  however  slight  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible it  may  at  first  seem,  it  will 
re-appear  unbidden,  at  some  future 
time.  "Shall  we  admit  a  doubt  V 
said  we,  "  upon  such  authority  too  1 
No,  Sally  shall  be  as  immaculate  in 
our  eyes,  as  when  we  first  recom- 
mended her  to  the  widow  Jones;  when 
she  was  neither  child  nor  lassie,  and 
her  only  ambition  and  hope  were,  that 
she  might  be  thought  worthy  of  some 
wages,  by  which  she  might  obtain  a 
few  of  the  grocer's  luxuries  for  her 
poor  mother." 

But  it  would  not  do.  Poor  Sally 
appeared  to  us  like  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful peaches,  over  the  bloom  of  which 
the  reptile  snail  hath  crawled,  and  left 
its  slime  behind.  It  may  not  be  ri- 
valled by  any  on  the  tree,  but  we  pass 
it  by  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  the 
stain  is  thereon.  We  care  not  to  exa- 
mine farther.  The  disgusting  crawl- 
ing thing  hath  been  there,  and  defiled 
it.  Alas  !  even  thus  is  it  with  the  vic- 
tims of  idle  gossip,  or  rather,  to  speak 
correctly,  of  calumny.  We  look — we 
hesitate — perchance  we  pity,  and  then, 
like  the  ^Levite  and  the  Pharisee,  we 
"  pass  by  on  the  other  side."  And 
not  we  alone,  the  coarser  and  grosser 
portion  of  our  race,  but,  "It's  very 
odd!"  Ye!  ye,  the  fairest  creatures 
of  God's  fair  creation  !  Ye  withdraw 
the  light  of  your  countenance.  Ye 
are  like  the  bounding  graceful  herd  of 
deer,  that  roam  the  forest  in  passing 
beauty,  surpassed  only  by  your  own. 
If  perchance  the  hunter's  arrow  strike 
in  suddenly  among  them,  they  startle 
at  the  sound,  and,  as  though  borne  up- 
on the  wings  of  the  wind,  scour  over 
hill  and  dale  in  wild  dismay,  dreading 
perchance  the  hunter's  spear,  but  ap- 
parently still  more  fearful  of  being 
again  joined  by  that  poor  stricken  one, 
that  pants  afar  off  after  them  in  vain, 
and  then,  in  tears  and  loneliness,  lays 
him   down  to  die  unpitied,  and,,  in  a 
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few  moments,  forgotten  by  those  with 
whom  erewhile  he,  breast  to  breast, 
brushed  aside  the  young  underwood, 
or  cropped  the  mossy  turf.  The  poor 
dumb  animals  are  right.  They  have 
no  skill  to  medicate  the  wound,  no 
power  to  extract  the  winged  shaft,  and 
they  know  that  the  spoiler  cometh  to 
seize  his  prey.  But  ye  have  power, 
and  ye  are  well  aware  that  ye  have  ; 
and,  on  certain  occasions,  mayhap  use 
it  wisely  and  well.  Exert  it  then,  and 
chase  not  the  innocent  or  thoughtless 
victim,  but  the  detracter,  from  among 
you.  Guide  ye  the  steps  of  the  young, 
friendless,  and  the  orphan.  First  er- 
rors are  seldom  the  consequences  of 
depravity,  and  she  who  stands  giddy 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  may 
often  be  recalled  by  a  friendly  word  : 
but,  another  step  taken,  the  poor  in- 
fatuated being  is,  perchance  while  ye 
are  deliberating,  rushing  headlong  to 
destruction. 

Ye  know  how  little  we  may  do  for 
the  poor  persecuted  victims.  Ye  know 
that  even  the  proffer  of  our  advice  and 
assistance  individually ,  rendereth  the 
breath  of  the  slanderer  doubly  veno- 
mous. 

Really,  ladies,  "  it  is  very  odd" 
that  ye  do  not  combine  to  send  these 
hybrids  to  Coventry.  Verily,  on  our 
knees  would  we  willingly  go  to  crave 
such  a  boon. — Away  !  away  with  them 
from  among  ye  !  Then  shall  the  or- 
phan be  glad,  and  the  "widow's  heart 
shall  sing  for  joy."  For  the  unpro- 
tected, the  poor,  and  her  "  who  hath 
no  helper,"  are  marks  for  the  bolt  of 
the  slanderer. 

So,  pondering  on  these  and  similar 
fantasies,  and  having  narrowly  es- 
caped slipping  from  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge  into  the  trout  stream,  we  found 
our  footsteps  wending  unconsciously 
towards  the  widow  Jones's.  Nay, 
madam,  why  that  smile  1  "  It's  very 
odd  !"  The  widow  Jones  can  scarce- 
ly be  less  than  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
and  we  are — no  matter  what.  It  is 
not  our  wont  to  visit  "  lone  women," 
as  they  are  called  ;  and  that  may  pos- 
sibly account  for  our  expecting  to  find 
the  widow  Jones,  with  spectacles  on 


nose,  reading  the  Bible,  or,  at  the 
farthest,  nothing  less  edifying  than  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.  No  such 
thing.  There  were  the  spectacles, 
and  there  was  the  widow  Jones  in  her 
arm-chair,  with  clean-starched  ruff, 
cuff,  and  apron,  perusing  Moore's 
Loves  of  the  Angels  !  (More  puella- 
rum  matrumque  !)  "  It  was  very 
odd  !"  If  there  be  any  invention  by 
which  an  old  woman  may  be  ground 
young,  it  must  be  poetry.  The  good 
soul  was  quite  in  the  extatics,  and 
seemed  essaying  to  believe  herself  a 
sort  of  Peri  ! — indeed,  she  gave  us  a 
look,  which  appeared  sufficiently 
whimsical  considering  all  things. — 
"  It's  very  odd,"  thought  we.  We  are 
not  very  vain  ;  but  we  began  to  think 
of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  had  al- 
most commenced  carolling  aloud, 
"  Oh,  oh,  Mr.  Moore  !  you  son,  &c." 
when  we  recollected  in  what  presence 
we  were.  Now  the  widow  Jones 
may  have  been  a  pretty  woman  in  her 
day  ;  but,  certes,  hath  now  as  fair  a 
title  to  the  Bruce  motto  Fuimus,  as 
any  of  that  noble  family. 

Alas,  for  human  nature  ! — We  had, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  beguiled, 
partly  by  bright  eyes,  and  carried 
away  captive  by  "  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds,"  both  which  have  a 
wondrous  influence  upon  our  usual  sto- 
ical inflexibility,  particularly  after 
Burgundy  or  Champaigne,  (and  the 
squire  "  delighteth  to  honor  us,"  dur- 
ing our  summer  haunt,  and  brief  win- 
ter visit,  by  the  trout  stream,) — we 
had  written  some  execrable  rhymes  in 
one  of  those  man-traps,  called  an 
"  Album,"  which,  gay  and  gaudy  as 
the  snake,  reposeth  in  splendor  in  the 
drawing-room,  at  the  manor-house, 
ever  ready  to  unclasp  and  unfold  it- 
self to  the  dismay  of  loitering,  loung- 
ing swains.  Now  he  who  committeth 
himself  in  such  a  book,  achieveth  unto 
himself  a  fame,  the  average  extent  of 
which  shall  be  about  five  miles  in  di- 
ameter in  the  country, — about  twice 
the  number  of  family  circles  in  Lon- 
don,— and  as  many  "  flats"  in  Edin- 
burgh.— Alas  !  the  widow  Jones  had 
heard  of  our  "original,"   though  she 
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had  never  seen  it.  If  she  had,  per- 
haps we  might  have  escaped  ;  but,  as 
matters  were,  nothing  would  the  pro- 
voking old  body  talk  about  save  poe- 
try for  the  first  half  hour.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  rhapsody  of  "  Paradise  and 
the  Peri,"  and  she  subsequently  seem- 
ed disposed  to  converse  on  anything 
rather  than  Sally,  who  had  open- 
ed the  door  to  us  on  our  arrival, 
and  had  "  been  running  in  our  head" 
ever  since.  And  is  this,  thought  we, 
in  very  deed,  the  wife  of  Poor  Simon 
Jones,  the  village  lawyer  1  whose 
Burns  was  him  of  the  "  Justice,"  and 
the  law  ecclesiastical  1  Who  knew 
no  difference  between  John  o'  Groat 
and  Tarn  o'  Shanter  1  Who  had 
heard  of  one  Sir  Thomas  More,  but  of 
Anacreon  Thomas  never  1  Who 
would  have  been  puzzed  to  discrimi- 
nate between  an  epic  and  an  epidemic  1 
Unto  whom  a  bill  of  inclosure  appear- 
ed a  finer  composition,  than  aught  that 
Milton  or  the  wondrous  Shakspeare 
ever  indited  1  Poor  Simon  !  well  is 
it  for  thee  thy  bones  are  in  peace, 
and  thy  plodding  spirit  resteth 
from  its  labors  !  for,  of  a  truth,  hadst 
thou  lived  to  see  thy  Penelope  turn  so 
very  blue, — worse  than  the  blue  devils 
with  which  thou  wert  occasionally  be- 
set, what  would  it  have  been  to  thy 
bewildered  sensed  What  couldst 
thou  have  done  with  a  cerulean  wife  1 
A  sorry  Simon  wouldst  thou  have  ap- 
peared in  her  eyes  !  But  this  comes 
of  "  Reading  Societies  !" 

Now  the  widow  Jones  had  a  back- 
door, which  caused  a  marvellous  turn 
in  our  conversation. 

"  Pray,"  inquired  she,  most  ear- 
nestly, as  though  the  tiling  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  "  have  you  seen 
'  The  Lights'  " 

"  The  butcher  has  brought  the  li- 
ver, ma'am,"  said  pretty  Sally,  open- 
ing the  door  at  the  moment ;  "  but  the 
lights  are  gone  to  Miss  Simkins's 
cats." 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  the  front 
door!"  inquired  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,  ma'am," 
replied  Sally  ;  and  there  was  a  light 
in  her  eyes,  the  like  of  which  we  re- 


member to  have  seen  elsewhere  in 
bygone  days. 

There  were  only  two  faces  in  the 
room  beside  our  own,  (which  we  have 
not  been  latterly  much  in  the  habit  of 
scrutinizing,)  so  we  looked  upon  Sal- 
ly's— it  was  all  beauty  and  innocence. 
Heavens  !  thought  we,  and  shall  this 
butcher,  with  his  marrow-bones  and 
cleaver — "  It  was  very  odd!" — What 
concern  could  it  possibly  be  of  ours  if 
she  liked  the  man  of  beef  1  He  had 
thrown  as  good  men  as  ever  we  were, 
in  our  best  days,  upon  the  village 
green.  Did  that  mortify  our  pride  1 
Not  a  whit.  We  were  angry  we 
scarcely  knew  why,  and  cared  not 
wherefore  ;  and  were  resolved  to  have 
the  matter  set  to  rights,  and  sifted  to 
the  bottom.  So,  when  Sally  left  the 
room,  we  spake  of  her ;  and  the  wi- 
dow Jones,  now  in  her  natural  sphere, 
gave  us  so  good  an  account  of  the  las- 
sie, that  when  we  took  our  leave,  and 
she  opened  the  door  for  us,  we  slipped 
a  half-crown  into  her  hand.  Bless 
her  little  eyes  ! — how  she  looked  ! — 
No  doubt  she  was  thinking  of  her 
poor  mother.  We  confess  we  were 
not ;  but  forthwith  betook  ourself  to 
the  butcher's,  who  had  arrived  a  few 
minutes  before  us,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  up  a  lamb. 

"  It  is  very  odd  !"  thought  we — for 
though  not  given  to  regard  the  "  omi- 
nous," we  cannot  help  an  occasional 
touch  of  weakness,  when  odd  "  coin- 
cidences" present  themselves,  and  we 
reflect  that  the  ancients,  before  whom 
occasionally  our  boasted  intellects 
twinkle  like  stars  around  the  moon, 
thought  somewhat  more  deeply  of 
these  matters.  "  We  have  been  kill- 
ing to-day,"  said  the  butcher. — 
"  Humph  !"  said  we,  "  likely  enough. 
And  what  have  you  killed!" — "As 
fine  a  young  lamb,  your  honor,  as  ever 
was  taken  from  its  dam ;  it  cuts  up 
delightfully  tender." — "Humph  !  any- 
thing else  V — "Aye,  indeed,"  repli- 
ed the  fellow,  "  I've  floored  as  great 
a  calf  as  ever  I  see'd  in  my  born 
days." — "It  was  very  odd!"  Why 
should  we  have  been  out  of  humor  1 
But  we  were,  and  positively  half  sav- 
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age  at  the  moment,  and  the  next  we 
burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  our 
own  folly.  The  butcher,  in  his  turn, 
looked  as  th  ugh  he  wished  to  say, 
"  It  is  very  odd  !"  yet  he  held  his 
peace  respectfully.  Indeed,  we  ever 
have  been  treated  with  no  small  defe- 
rence by  the  villagers,  (among  whom 
we  are  wont  to  sojourn  during  the 
summer  months,)  principally,  we  ima- 
gine, from  the  general  belief  that  we 
are  of  that  privileged  class  which 
"much  learning"  hath  warped  aside 
from  pursuing  the  ordinary  course  of 
mankind.  This  character  we  obtain- 
ed almost  on  our  first  visit,  having 
been  descried  by  some  rustics, 

"  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi," 
at  the  "  grim  and  sultry  hour  of  noon," 
reading  in  a  "  printed  book,"  when 
we  had  given  out  that  we  were  going 
"  a-fishing."  It  was  not  the  way  to  catch 
fish,  they  were  certain,  and  yet  our 
basket  was  generally  well  filled.  "  It 
was  very  odd!"  they  said;  and 
thenceforth  we  were  never  expected 
to  do  anything  like  anybody  else. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  we  seldom  did; 
for  the  feeling  of  independence,  as 
Sancho  Panza  saith  of  sleep,  "  doth, 
as  it  were,  cover  a  man  as  with  a  blank- 
et." There  are,  perchance,  times 
and  places  when  and  where  men  must 
"  mow,  and  chatter,  and  grin,"  and 
play  the  ape  among  their  fellow-men  ; 
but,  where  the  pure  stream  glides  by 
in  its  eloquent  beauty,  and  the  thou- 
sand graceful  forms  and  tints  of  the 
waving  foliage  rustle  around,  and  the 
clouds  sail  high  in  the  blue  firmament 
above  our  head,  our  spirit  leaps  with- 
in us  with  joy  and  gladness,  we  inhale 
the  free  air  of  Heaven,  oursehes  as 
free  ;  and  exclaim,  in  the  fulness  of 
our  delight, 

"  Thy  spirit,  Independence  !  let  me  share, 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  !" 

And  we  feel  that  we  are  indebted  to 
and  blest  by  One  alone — Him  "in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being." 

Now,  if  the  man  who  hath  lived  an 
artificial  life,  till  his  enjoyments  fade 
before  him  for  very  weariness,  so  that 


he  listlessly  roameth  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,  and  ever  exclaiming,  "  Cui 
bono  !"  doth  not  understand  this,  let 
him  be  of  good  heart,  for,  "  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth" 
than  have  "  been  dreamt"  of  in  his 
"  philosophy."  We,  too,  have  "  heard 
ihe  chimes  at  midnight,"  and 

"  Run  each  extreme  of  folly  through, 
And  lived  with  half  the  town." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  that  men  should 
blunder  so  abominably  in  their  search 
after  happiness.  Our  senses  were 
given  to  us  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
joyment, and  our  reason  was  meant 
to  direct  us.  Well,  "  it  is  very  odd  !" 
— away  we  go,  in  expectation  of  find- 
ing "  Happiness,  our  being's  end  and 
aim,"  by  gallopping  after  fashion,  fol- 
ly, and  even  vice;  anything  rather 
than  poor  reason,  who  is  kicked  into 
the  ditch  by  the  way-side,  to  struggle 
forth  as  she  may.  And  for  our 
senses — What  do  we  with  them  1  Do 
we  not  everything  in  our  power  to 
deprave  and  vitiate  them  1  Stew- 
pans,  and  all  the  infernal  "  baterie  de 
cuisine,"  are  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  the  appetite  to  admit  into 
the  system  a  series  of  villainous  com- 
pounds that  shall  destroy  our  natural 
taste  and  relish  for  that  which  is  sim- 
ple and  wholesome.  The  eye  is  tu- 
tored to  judge  of  beauly  by  Fashion, 
and  to  consider  even  lovely  woman 
"  frightful,"  if  her  head  be  not  bound 
up  tight  as  the  wax  of  a  Burgundy 
cork,  or  encumbered  by  a  square  yard 
of  thatch,  patch, pomatum,  or  lace,  as 
that  capricious  goddess  may  dictate. 
Under  her  guidance,  the  exquisite  and 
endless  variety  of  form  displayed  in 
vegetation  becometh  rugged  and 
coarse  to  the  eye  of  man  ;  and  he 
planteth  his  trees  in  straight  lines,  and 
clippeth  them  into  the  misshapen  sem- 
blance of  birds,  beasts,  and  hobgob- 
lins. And,  for  his  ears,  he  knoweth 
not  what  he  would  have.  Could  he, 
in  his  fastidiousness,  command  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  rooks,  as  they 
passed  overhead,  might  caw,  "  I'd  be 
a  butterfly  ;"  the  nightingale  warble, 
"  Scots,  whu  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  ;" 
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and  the  pigeon  and  the  ring-dove, 
"  Rookety  coo,"  "  I've  been  roam- 
ing."    "  It  is  very  odd  !" 

And  yet  this  is  man !  Phaugh  ! 
Foh  !  This  is  the  "  similis  Deo" 
animal,  who  strutteth  to  and  fro  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  "  vaunting  him- 
self and  being  puffed  up,"  with  scorn- 
ful brow  and  haughty  mien,  as  though 
he  verily  believed  that  he  had  made 
himself,  and  all  the  vast  creation  with 
which   he  is  surrounded  ! 

"  Mais,  retournons  anos  moutons." 
— Let  us  return  to  the  butcher's 
shop.  We  ordered  the  calf's  head, 
opining  that  Cunegunda  might  bedevil 
it  into  mock  turtle  for  to-morrow,  when 
the  rector,  the  squire,  and  the  captain, 
are  to  dine  at  our  cottage.  And  then, 
"  it  is  very  odd,"  we  knew  not  what 
to  say  next.  Had  we  been  intent  on 
mischief,  however,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded we  should  have  been  at  no 
loss  ;  but  ever  thus  is  it  when  a  good 
deed  is  to  be  performed — a  lion  start- 
eth  up  in  the  way.  It  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  us  that  we  might  really  be 
doing  mischief,  if  there  was  nothing 
"going  on"  between  the  parties, 
should  we  introduce  the  name  of  such 
a  lilly  of  the  valley  as  Sally  Inglis  to 
such  a  long-legged,  hard-trotting 
butcher.  Then,  why  came  we  here  1 
It  was  not  to  seek  after  a  calf's  head, 
for  we  had  all  that  we  wanted  in  that 
way  at  home,  and,  moreover,  we  gene- 
rally leave  those  matters  to  Cunegun- 
da. "  It  was  very  odd,"  and  we 
thought  it  more  particularly  odd, 
when,  casting  our  eyes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  we  saw  the  short 
name  and  long  pole  of  M'Nab  the 
barber,  the  very  man  of  all  others, 
within  ten  miles  round,  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  subject.  There  he  sat, 
according  to  his  wonted  haliit,  twist- 
ing a  few  hairs  about,  and  composing 
lamentations  over  the  days  of  perukes, 
cauliflowers,  toupees,  and  powder; 
while  his  own  locks  had  assumed  a 
snowy  whiteness,  as  though  despairing 
of  keeping:  up  their  long  accustomed 
alpine  tint  from  any  extraneous 
source. 

Now,  your  village  barber,  that  is, 


he  of  the  old  school,  for  we  never  en- 
courage your  "  Waterloo"  cutting 
shops — your  village  barber  is,  gene- 
rally, a  good  civil  sort  of  a  fellow,  and 
somewhat  of  an  angler  withal,  a  name 
which  with  us  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins.  And  so  old  Jerry  M'Nab  is  a 
bit  of  a  favorite,  or  "  crony"  of  ours  ; 
and  he  opened  his  door,  and  stood 
with  glistening  eyes  to  welcome  us, 
ere  we  had  crossed  half  the  space  be- 
tween him  and  the  butcher's.  Now, 
Jerry  is  firmly  persuaded,  that,  when 
a  man's  hair  begins  to  "  baldify," 
(that  is  his  term,)  it  cannot  be  cut  too 
often  ;  therefore,  in  ten  seconds,  we 
were  installed  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
enveloped  in  a  table-cloth,  and  the 
glittering  scissars  were  flourishing 
about  our  pericranium.  Such  hath 
been  the  legitimate  situation  for  gos- 
sipping  from  time  immemorial,  and 
we  felt  that  we  had  a  right  to  inquire 
if  any  news  were  stirring  in  the  vil-. 
lage.  "  None,"  was  the  reply  ;  and, 
unlike  the  generality  of  inquirers,  we 
were  pleased  to  hear  that  such  was 
the  case.  But  a  wretched  shaver  in- 
deed is  he,  who,  when  he  hath  got  a, 
man  down  in  one  of  his  chairs,  and, 
as  it  were,  at  his  mercy,  cannot  say 
something  to  him.  Yet  such  we  have 
seen,  (our  flesh  seems  crimping  on 
our  bones  as  we  think  thereof,)  when 
compelled  to  commit  a  "  morning  call," 
and  endure  a  sumposion  aoinon,  for 
what  wot  we  of  the  adulterated  white, 
mayhap  Cape  at  home  made,  which 
goeth  its  eternal  round,  with  a  tail  of 
gingerbread,  or  jaw-breaking  biscuits  1 
Think  not,  fair  and  gentle  lady  ! 
that  we  do  not  properly  estimate  thine 
industry  in  the  manufacturing,  or  con- 
cocting of  thy  "  home  made,"  from 
thy  worthy  grandmother's  receipt. 
No — we  agree  with  you  perfectly,  and 
think  "  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  fa- 
mily," We  really  swallow  a  glass, 
occasionally,  at  three  houses  :  but,  as 
a  general  custom,  we  have  not  dared 
to  make  the  experiment  since  a  lady, 
for  whom  we  feel  the  greatest  respect, 
and  towards  whom  we  were  anx- 
ious to  make  the  agreeable,  took  us 
in   hand,   and   played  us  as   skilfully 
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through  a  maze  of  bottles,  as  ever 
surly  trout  or  jack  was  guided  by  ve- 
teran angler  amid  the  weeds,  roots, 
and  shelves  of  the  running  waters. 
She  believed,  good  easy  soul,  in  her 
very  heart,  that  the  preference  given 
to  foreign  wines  was  merely  a  preju- 
dice. "  It  is  very  odd  !"  for  she  is 
really  a  clever  body  enough.  But  so 
it  is.  And  she  had  a  favorite  maxim, 
namely,  that,  "  if  made  wine  was  kept 
to  a  certain  age,  you  would  not  know 
what  you  were  drinking."  In  the 
truth  of  this  adage  we  perfectly  con- 
curred, for  the  wines  at  dinner,  parti- 
cularly the  pseudo  champaigne,  had 
completely  "  bothered"  us  :  and  she, 
having  made  a  short  trip  "  over  the 
water,"  had  learned  the  French  mode 
(see  Sterne)  of  taking  a  compliment, 
when  its  meaning  is  at  all  doubtful. 
Smiling  then  most  complacently,  she 
filled  a  glass,  with  her  own  hand, 
from  a  fresh  bottle,  and,  her  bright 
eyes  glistening  triumphantly,  present- 
ed it  to  us,  exclaiming,  "  There  ! 
now,  tell  me  what  that  is  if  you  can." 
Had  it  been  poison  (we  were  some 
years  younger  then)  we  must  have 
swallowed  it.  Down  it  went  ; — but, 
to  give  it  a  name,  more  perplexed 
were  we  than  the  father  of  Tristram 
Shandy. — "  Io  !"  thought  the  lady, 
and  "  heigho  !"  thought  we.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  by  one  single  glass," 
quoth  she — and  then — oh  !  then — 
another  bottle  of  another  sort  was  pro- 
duced, and  "  another  and  another" 
stood,  producible,  like  the  ghosts  of 
Banquo's  heirs.  Has  the  woman  no 
bowels  1  thought  we  : — And  surely, 
though  we  have  often  deplored  the  ar- 
rangement, never  did  we  feel  more 
respect  for  the  old  Goth,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  who  introduced  the 
custom  of  separation  between  the 
sexes  after  dinner;  for,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  that  custom,  do  we  consci- 
entiously attribute  the  preservation  of 
our  valuable  existence.  "  Here's  to 
thee,  old  Cerberus  !"  said  we, instanter, 
in  a  bumper  of  Glenlivet.  "It's  very 
odd"  that  ladies  should  love  to  meta- 
morphose themselves  into  cellarmen. 
Economy  is,  doubtless,  praiseworthy  ; 


but,  we  are  marvellously  mistaken  if 
anything  is  saved  by  the  generality  of 
these  compound  incorporators  of  sour 
fruit,  sugar  and  brandy.  What  with 
the  waste  because  it  is  only  "  made 
wine" — a  foul  cask  every  now  and 
then — "  misses,"  and  mistakes,  and 
"  turnings  off,"  to  be  rectified  by 
more  sugar  and  more  brandy,  ad  libi- 
tum, it's  a  poor  speculation  at  the 
present  price  of  wine.  We  were 
once  told — but  we  cannot  believe  it — 
that  "  it  did  quite  as  well  as  any  oth- 
er, to  give  to  the  poor."  This  we 
look  upon  as  a  libel — unless  it  shall 
have  been  administered  in  lieu  of  phy- 
sic, in  which  case  it  may  be  "  all 
right,"  as  the  guard  says  before  the 
coachman  sets  all  a-going.  But,  as 
we  said  before,  there  are  some  rare 
exceptions. 

"  How  do  you  contrive  to  fill  up 
your  timel"  asked  we  of  him  of  the 
long  pole,  (which  pole,  by  the  way, 
we  opine  to  be  a  degraded  semblance 
of  the  caduceus  of  Mercury.)  "  Your 
regrets  for  past  times  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  you  had  no  earthly 
thing  to  employ  yourself  about.  What 
is  that  little  mess  of  hair  that  you 
were  twiddling  in  your  fingers  just 
now,  up  in  the  corner  1  Eh,  M'Nab  1" 
Jerry  began  to  titter  at  the  idea  of 
our  being  ignorant  of  such  matters  ; 
and  then,  for  our  edification,  went  on 
to  state,  that  the  making  of  "  them 
things,"  which,  he  at  length  told  us, 
were  artificial  fronts  for  the  "women- 
kind,"  was  now  one  of  his  principal 
sources  of  employment. 

"  Artificial  fronts  for  women  in  a 
country  village  !"  exclaimed  we. 
"  In  town  we  wonder  at  nothing — all 
is  artificial,  fronts  and  everything  : 
but  here,"  and  we  lifted  the  fringe- 
like thing  between  finger  and  thumb, 
"  here,  where  nature  reigns  or  ought 
to  reign,  what  old  foolish  body  can 
you  find  here  so  besotted  as  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  grey  hairs,  when 
every  body  must  know  her  age  1  Fob! 
A  false  front  indeed  !"  and  we  dropt 
the  petty  demi-semi-periwig  in  con- 
tempt. "  He,  he  !"  quoth  Jerry. 
"  If  your  honor  knew  as  much  of  the 
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women-kind  as  I  do — "  "  Heaven 
forbid  !"  thought  we,  for  the  fellow 
has  had  three  wives,  and,  by  all  ac- 
counts, none  of  them  anything  very 
particular — "  You  wouldn't  wonder  at 
such  a  fashion  as  this.  But  this," 
continued  he,  holding  the  thing  up, 
between  himself  and  the  light,  as 
though  admiring  his  own  handiwork, 
"  this  is  not  for  any  old  woman,  but 
for  the  prettiest  girl  within  ten  miles 
of  this  place,  let  the  other  be  who  she 
may."  Now,  "  it's  very  odd,"  we 
do  not  think  we  can  possibly  know  all 
the  pretty  girls  within  ten  miles,  but 
we  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Why,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  for  Sally  Inglis  1" 
The  man  of  wigs  stuttered,  and  stam- 
mered, and  looked  grave,  and  said 
that  "  we  (meaning  himself  and 
the  other  three-and-twenty  barbers  of 
the  district)  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
not  to  tell,"  &c.  "  Jerry,"  said  we 
seriously,  "  this  will  not  do.  You 
know  that  Sally  is  a  sort  of  favorite — 
and  you  know  likewise  xoho  recom- 
mended her  to  the  widow  Jones — and, 
by  Jove  !  she  shall  not  wear  a  false 
front."  "  Why,"  said  the  barber,  "it 
was  not  Sally's  doings  altogether;  but 
her  mistress's,  who  said  that  she  did'nt 
like  to  see  her  come  into  the  parlor 
with  her  hair  in  papers,  nor  yet  all 
hanging  about;  and  so  she  is  to  have 
a  front,  as  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
time." — "An  old  Jezebel  !"  said  we  ; 
"  and  no  doubt  she  has  got  a  better 
for  herself.     That's  the  way  when  an 

old    woman     once     turns     blue" 

"Blue!"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
shaver,  "  the  widow  Jones  turned 
blue!" — "Yes,"  we  replied,  "blue 
as  a  blue  bottle." — "  Then  that," 
quoth  the  barber,  "  accounts  for  her 
sending  to  me  this  morning  for  rouge." 
— "Rouge!"  we  repeated  in  amaze- 
ment; "blue  and  red!"  and  then, 
thinking  on  the  extreme  silliness  of  the 
old  body,  in  thus  exposing  her  folly  in 
the  village,  when  she  might  have  ob- 
tained the  abomination  at  the  market 
town,  we  added,  "  and  very  green 
too  !" — "  It's  very  odd,"  observed 
Jerry,  who  was  evidently  posed  ; 
"blue,   red,   and    green'?" — "Aye," 


said  we,  fooled  and  fooling  'to  the  top 

of  our  bent  ;'   "  aye,  and  white,  Jerry, 

white  as  thy    powder   puff." — "  Blue, 

red,  green,  and  white  !      I  can't  make 

it  out;"   quoth   the    barber,    speaking 

slowly,     and     looking     earnestly,     as 

though  he  began  to   suspect   that   our 

"  chief  end  of  man"  was  damaged   in 

a  degree  which  his  art  could  not  repair. 

Away  then  went  we,   murmuring 

"  Blue  spirits  and  red, 

Green  spirits  and  grey," 

to  the  Rectory,  in  order  to  consult 
with  the  good  lady  of  the  house  how 
Sally  Inglis  was  to  be  saved  from  "  the 
three  perils,"  the  false  fronts,  a  blue 
painted  mistress,  and  a  jolly  butcher. 
"  It's  very  odd  !"  We  men  think,  all 
of  us  at  times,  particularly  well  of  our 
own  talents,  acquirements,  inventions, 
&c.  &c.  ;  but  when,  with  our  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  "  all  that 
sort  of  thing,"  we  are  at  a  loss,  what 
do  we  1  We  consult  "  the  woman- 
kind ;"  and  lo  !  "  the  gordian  knot 
they  do  unfold,  familiar  as"  we  thrust 
the  envelope  from  a  maintenon  cutlet. 
The  good  lady  did  "  seriously  incline" 
unto  our  tale.  Sometimes  there  was 
a  smile  upon  her  countenance,  parti- 
cularly when  we  spake  of  the  widow 
Jones's  "  Mooreish"  propensities  ; 
but  she  listened  patiently  unto  the  end 
— and  then  said  that  the  only  subject 
of  her  fears  was  the  widow  Jones's 
back  door,  which  had  not  entered  at  all 
into  our  calculations,  although  we  saw 
instantly  that  there  was  danger  to  be 
apprehended  therefrom,  and  resolved 
to  get  it  stopped  up.  "  They  are  sad 
things  for  servants,"  continued  the 
gentle  dame,  "  and  have  been  the 
ruin  of  many.  The  easy  access  af- 
forded by  them  to  idle  gossips  intro- 
duces idleness,  and  then  clandestine 
habits — and  so  on — and  then,  when 
there   is    only   one  servant,  as  in  the 

present  case" 

We  felt  the  truth  of  her  observation, 
and  not  a  little  ashamed  that  we  had 
been  vaporing  and  rhapsodizing  all  the 
morning  about  imaginary  dangers,  and 
utterly  overlooked  that  which  was 
real.  The  lady  resumed  by  observ- 
ing, "  we  must  make  allowances  for 
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what  Miss  Scraps  (it  in  the  bonnet 
and  silks)  says — she  is  a  little  apt  to 
see  more  than  other  people,  and  has 
been  telling  me  a  strange  tale  this 
morning,  which,  really,  I  can  hard- 
ly"      "  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer 

are  as  wounds,"  said  we — "which  we 
must  do  all  in  our  power  to  heal," 
added  the  dear  benevolent  soul  mildly. 
"  Heaven  bless  her  !"  thought  we,  as 
she  left  the  room,  to  put  on  her  cloak 
and  bonnet,  to  go  forth  into  the  village 
on  her  errands  of  mercy.  And  then, 
being  left  alone,  our  thoughts  wander- 
ed to  the  blighted  dreams  of  our 
youth,  to  withered  hopes,  buried  in 
the  everlasting  silence  of  the  tomb. 
"Had  it  been  our  lot,"  thought  we, 
"  to  realize  those  dreams,  to  wander 
with  that  fondly -beloved  one  through 
the  mazes  of  this  wilderness,  far  dif- 
ferent had  been  our  path  of  life  !  We 
might  then,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
have  been — not  like  that  stunted  wil- 
low, left  dry  and  withering  upon  the 
ancient  bank  of  the  river,  when  the 
living  waters  changed  their  course — 
nor  like  the  hollow,  scathed  oak, 
which  shooteth  forth  a  few  green 
leaves  in  summer,  as  though  in  mocke- 
ry of  its  former  self — but— oh,  no  ! 
It  is  a  vain  presumption  !  The  course 
of  man  can  be  trod  but  once.  What 
we  really  are  we  know  but  in  part, 
and  of  what  we  might  have  been,  under 
other  auspices,  nothing."  What 
strange  creatures  we  are  ! — not  five 
minutes  before,  had  our  young  friend 
Robert  entered  the  room,  we  should 
have  been  delighted  to  join  him  in  any 
gambol,  for  we  love  children  ;  but,  he 
came  in  then,  and  we  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  "it's  very  odd,"  we  clasped 
him  to  our  bosom,  and  could  have 
wept  over  him  !  Some  undefined, 
misty  illusions  of  the  fearful  past  were 
floating  before  our  eyes — and,  when  he 
inquired  for  his  "  mamma,"  we  arose 
and  walked  to  the  window.  Yet  we 
are  not,  by  nature,  lachrymose.  We 
feel  that  we  are  not,  and  know  that 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  ;  but 
— at  times,  when  the  mind  glances  re- 
trospectively, bitter  fancies  will 
"  Overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud." 


"  It's  very  odd  !"  Here  we  are, 
walking  erect  in  our  conceit,  and  fan- 
cying unto  ourselves  that  we  know 
somewhat  of  the  human  mind:  and 
yet,  joy  and  grief  come  welling  forth 
from  the  heart,  as  from  a  spring  of 
strange  waters,  why  and  how  we  know 
not.  Who  is  there  that  can  say  unto 
himself,  "  I  will  be  joyous  to-day, 
and  no  cloud  shall  pass  over  my  soul!" 
Prosperity  giveth  not  contentment,  and 
adversity  is  brightened  by  the  sunny 
gleams  of  hope.  And  what  we  call 
high  or  low  spirits — whence  are  they  1 
Certain  events  may  produce  either  ; 
but,  seldom  is  it  that  we  can  trace 
them  to  their  source — and  the  strange 
imaginations  and  eccentric  excursions 
of  the  mind — Can  we  control  them  1 
The  most  intensely  occupied,  engaged 
in  the  most  interesting  of  their  pur- 
suits, have  unbidden  fantasies  floating 
and  passing  before  their  imaginations. 
Even  in  those  moments,  which  we  de- 
termine shall  be  hallowed,  consecrat- 
ed, and  set  apart  from  all  others — are 
they  not  broken  in  upon  by  fleeting 
and  trivial  things'?  Dreams,  visions, 
hopes,  and  reminiscences  1  The  in- 
ternal process  of  our  minds  is  utterly 
beyond  our  comprehension  or  govern- 
ment. But  of  this  we  are  assured, 
that  our  actions  are  at  our  own  com- 
mand, and  that  we  know  well  how  we 
ought  to  steer.  We  are  like  ships  at 
sea.  There  may  be  rioting  and  ca- 
rousing, thoughtless  gaiety,  melancho- 
ly and  profound  study,  the  timid  spi- 
rit, and  the  daring  mind,  breathing  de- 
fiance on  its  enemy  even  in  slumber  : 
■ — these,  and  more  jarring  discords, 
may  be  within,  while  the  stately  ves- 
sel keeps  her  steady  course,  amid  the 
turbulent  and  angry  waste  of  waters. 
Reason  was  given  to  preside  at  the 
helm  :  and  He,  at  whose  breath  the 
wondrous  and  complicated  frame 
started  into  existence,  and  who 
launched  her  forth  upon  the  deep, 
hath  not  sent  her  unprovided  with  a 
chart  to  direct  her  unto  the  desired 
haven.  This  chart  the  Christian 
knows.  But  enough,  mayhap  "some- 
what too  much  of  this." 

The  Rector's  daughter,  Jane,  has 
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ever  been  a  great  favorite  of  ours;  not 
so  much  for  her  beauty — though  of 
that  she  hath  enough  wherewithal  to 
gladden  a  parent's  eye — as  for  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  and  that  glori- 
ous overflowing  spring  of  filial  affec- 
tion which  shameth  the  term  "  obedi- 
ence ;"  a  dull  and  cold  word,  more 
fit  for  the  parade  than  the  fireside, 
where  hearts  are  "  mingled  in  peace," 
and  every  wish  is  mutually  anticipat- 
ed. She  had  just  returned  from  a 
brief  visit  at  "  The  Hall,"  and  walk- 
ed, with  her  mother  leaning  upon  her 
arm,  into  the  village.  We  accompa- 
nied them,  and  met  the  Rector,  who, 
as  is  his  wont,  had  been  visiting  the 
sick,  and  comforting  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  in  their  affliction.  Far  dif- 
ferent were  then  our  feelings  from  those 
feverish  and  angry  sensations  which, 
in  our  previous  ramble,  had  driven  us 
from  house  to  house,  like  an  unquiet 
spirit,  imagining  evil  in  all  we  saw, 
and  bitterly  devising  strange  mirth  at 
the  frailties  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
A  benign  influence  seemed  to  hover 
round  us.  We  were  about  to  do 
good  ;  and  we  were  linked  in  our  pur- 
suit with  those  whom  firm  principles, 
and  seclusion  from  the  world,  had 
enabled  to  walk  in  "  the  path  in  which 
they  should  go,"  and  blessing  and 
blest,  to  keep  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of 
their  way." 

We  loitered  along  till  we  came  to 
old  Nanny  Inglis's  cottage  ;  and  there 
the  good  lady  entered  alone.  '•'  It's 
very  odd  !"  the  older  some  people  get, 
the  more  stupid  they  seem  to  become. 
Why  did  we  not  go  to  Sally's  mother 
in  the  first  place,  instead  of  talking 
nonsense  to  old  women  and  barbers  1 
The  poor  woman  is  the  widow  of  the  old 
veteran  corporal,  who  saved  our  uncle 
George's  life  at  Bunker's  Hill  ;  and 
many  a  day  have  they  both  dandled 
us  on  their  knees,  and  romped  and 
played  with  us  when  we  had  acquired 
strength  to  gambol,  and  there  was 
something  hopeful  about  us  ;  and 
many  a  fair  prophecy  concerning 
our  future  years  did  they  utter, 
which  assuredly  would  have  come 
to  pass,   if  their  good    wishes    could 
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have    effected    so    desirable    a    con- 
summation. 

We  were  all  anxious  to  hear  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference  at  the  widow 
Inglis's  cottage  ;  but,  when  the  good 
lady  of  the  Rectory  joined  us,  not  a 
word  would  she  disclose  :  yet  there 
was  a  smile  upon  her  countenance,  a 
playful  and  benignant  smile,  that  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
with  the  trifling  exception  of  a  certain 
mischievous  triumph,  when  her  eye 
glanced  towards  us,  and  which  re- 
minded us  of  the  butcher's  braggard- 
ism,  when  he  averred  that  he  had 
"  floored  as  great  a  calf  this  morning 
as  ever  ho  saw  in  his  born  days." 
"  It's  very  odd  !"  thought  we;  but  we 
felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  own 
proceedings  in  half  a  second,  being 
proudly  conscious  that  the  "  delicate 
Ariel,"  who  had  now  taken  the  work 
in  hand,  was  a  spirit  invoked  to  the 
task  by  ourselves.  And  we  strutted 
along  as  proudly  as  old  Prospero. 
"  It's  very  odd  !"  we  pretend  to  love 
the  truth  :  yet,  if  anything  that  we  have 
undertaken  goes  on  wrong,  how  miser- 
ably are  Ave  wont  to  shuffle,  and  en- 
deavor to  shift  the  blame  from  our 
own  shoulders,  and  accuse  chance,  or 
the  awkwardness  of  others,  though,  in 
reality,  the  fault  be  all  our  own  :  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  things  prosper, 
although  we  may  have  "  given  it  up," 
like  a  posing  conundrum,  how  we  do 
hug  ourselves,  and  rejoice  in  our  own 
devices.  Oh,  self  love  !  with  what 
strange  people  art  thou  sometimes 
enamored!  Yet  art  thou  a  delightful 
passion,  having  no  rivals  :  and,  more- 
over, thine  addresses  are  ever  accept- 
ed. From  that  moment  we  had  only 
to  look  on  and  perceive  what  female 
influence  and  activity  can  effect. 
Sally  was  soon  brought  to  a  confession, 
and  it  appeared  that  she  did  know  the 
reason  why  the  butcher  came  to  the 
back  door.  Matters  are  all  now  put 
into  a  train,  and  we  understand  one 
another.  To-morrow  we  have  our 
party,  and  hope  to  do  something  com- 
fortable for  the  young  people.  But 
"  it's  very  odd  !"  the  interest  we  have 
taken  in  the  poor  girl's  welfare  arose, 
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no  doubt,  entirely  from   our  youthful  Sychaeum."       And    her   JEneas,    the 

reminiscenses  of  her  father's  kindness  moving  cause  thereof,  appeareth  to  be 

to  us  in  the  days  of  "  auld  lang  syne  :"  no  other  than  M'Nab  the   barber,  who 

and  yet  his  widow,  who,  though  called  hath  already  buried  three  wives.  Tru- 

old  Nanny,  declareth  she  is  not  on  the  ly  "it's  very  odd."     And,  moreover, 

wrong  side  of  fifty,  seemeth,like  queen  the  widow  Jones,  they  say,  has  her  eye 

Dido,  to  have  commenced  "  abolere  upon  somebody.     Heaven  defend  us  ! 


DONALD  BANE. 

The  following  inartificial  Ballad  was  suggested  by  Allan's  beautiful  Picture,  "  The  Stolen  Kiss. 


Young  Donald  Bane,  a  gallant  Celt, 

Unto  the  wars  had  gone, 
And  left,  within  her  Highland  home, 

His  plighted  bride  alone  : 
Yet,  though  the  waves  between  them  roll'd, 

On  Egypt's  eastern  shore, 
As  he  thought  of  Mhairi  Macintyre, 

His  love  wax'd  more  and  more. 

It  was  a  dismal  morning,  when 

He  breathed  his  last  adieu  ; 
And  down  the  glen,  above  his  men, 

The  Chieftain's  banner  flew  ; 
When  bonnets  waved  aloft  in  air, 

And  war-pipes  screamed  aloud  ; 
And  the  startled  eagle  left  the  cliff 

For  shelter  in  the  cloud. 

Brave  Donald  Bane,  at  duty's  call, 

Hath  sought  a  foreign  strand  ; 
And  Donald  Bane,  amid  the  slain, 

Hath  stood  with  crimson'd  brand ; 
And  when  the  Alexandrian  beach 

With  Gallic  blood  was  dyed, 
Streamed  the  tartan  plaid  ofDonald  Bane 

At  Abcrcromby's  side. 

And  he  had  seen  the  Pyramids  huge, 

Grand  Cairo,  and  the  Bay 
Of  Aboukir,  whereon  the  fleet 

Of  gallant  Nelson  lay; 
And  he  had  seen  the  Turkish  hosts 

In  their  barbaric  pride  ; 
And  listened,  as  from  burial  fields 

The  midnight  Chacal  cried. 

Yes  ;  many  a  sight  had  Donald  seen, 

In  Syrian  deserts  lone  ; 
To  many  a  shore  had  Donald  been — 

But  none  that  matched  his  own  ! 
Amid  the  date-trees  and  the  vines, 

The  temples,  towns,  and  towers, 
He  thought  of  Scotland's  cliffy  huts 

'Mid  the  heath  and  heather  flowers ! 

So  joyous  beat  the  soldier's  heart, 

Again  from  deck  to  see, 
Rising  from  out  the  German  wave, 

The  island  of  the  free  ; 
And  stately  was  his  step,  when  crowds 

With  plaudits,  from  the  main, 
Welcomed,  once  more,  to  England's  shore, 

Her  heroes  back  again. 


Hushed  was  the  war-din  that  in  wrath 

From  coast  to  coast  had  roared  ; 
And  stayed  were  Slaughter's  beagle  fangs, 

And  sheathed  the  patriot  sword ; 
When  ('twas  the  pleasant  summer  time) 

Arose  in  green  again, 
His  own  dear  Highland  mountains,  on 

The  sight  ofDonald  Bane. 

Four  years  had  lapsed  in  absence  drear, 

Wherein  his  steps  had  ranged 
'Mid  many  a  far  and  foreign  scene, — 

But  his  heart  was  unestranged  ; 
And  when  he  saw  Argyle's  red  deer 

Once  more  from  thicket  flee  ; 
And  again  he  trod  Glen-Etive's  sod — 

Oh  a  happy  man  was  he  ! 

There  stood  the  shieling  of  his  love, 

Beneath  the  sheltering  trees  ; 
Sweet  sang  the  lark  ;  the  sultry  air 

Was  musical  with  bees  : 
And  when  he  reached  the  wicket  latch, 

Old  Stumah,  fawning  fain, 
First  nosed  him  round,  then  licked  his  hand ; 

'Twas  bliss  to  Donald  Bane  ! 

Loudly  throbbed  his  heart ;  he  entered  : 

No  sound  was  stirring  there — 
And  in  he  went — and  on  he  went — 

When  behold  his  Mhairi  fair  ! 
Before  her  stood  the  household  wheel 

Unmurmuring  ;  and  the  thread 
Still  in  her  fingers  lay,  as  when 

Its  tenuous  twine  she  led. 

He  stood  and  gazed,  a  man  half-crazed  j 

Before  him  she  reclined 
In  half-unkerehiefed  loveliness, 

The  idol  of  his  mind  : 
Bland  was  the  sleep  of  Innocence, 

As  to  her  thoughts  were  given 
Elysian  walks  with  him  she  loved, 

Amid  the  bovvers  of  heaven. 

He  gazed  her  beauties  o'er  and  o'er — 

Her  shining  auburn  hair  ; 
Her  ivory  brow,  her  rosebud  mouth, 

Her  check  carnation  fair ; 
Her  round  white  arms — her  bosom's  charms, 

That,  with  her  breathing  low, 
Like  swan  plumes  on  a  rippling  lake, 

Heaved  softly  to  and  fro. 
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He  could  no  more  ;  but  stooping  down 

He  clasped  her  to  his  soul, 
And  from  the  honey  of  her  lips 

A  rapturous  kiss  he  stole  : 
As  hill-deer  bound  from  bugle  sound, 

Swerved  Mhairi  from  her  rest : 
It  could  not  be  :  Oh  yes  !  'twas  he — 

She  sank  on  Donald's  breast. 


What  boots  to  tell  what  then  befell, 

Or  how,  in  bridal  mirth, 
Young  and  old  did  bound  to  music's  sound, 

Beside  that  simple  hearth  ; 
Or  how  the  festal  cup  was  drained 

On  mountain-side  and  plain, 
To  the  healths  of  Mhairi  Macintyre 

And  faithful  Donald  Bane  ! 
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No.  VIII. — The  late  Dugald  Stewart. 


Dugald  Stewart  was  the  only  son 
who  survived  the  age  of  infancy,  of 
Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh. He  was  born  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1753,  and  his  health,  during  the  first 
period  of  his  life,  was  so  feeble  and 
precarious,  that  it  was  with  more  than 
the  ordinary  anxiety  and  solicitude  of 
parents  that  his  infancy  was  reared. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to 
the  High  School,  where  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  quickness  and  accu- 
racy of  his  apprehension  ;  and  where 
the  singular  felicity  and  spirit  with 
which  he  caught  and  transfused  into 
his  own  language  the  ideas  of  the 
classical  writers,  attracted  the  parti- 
cular remarks  of  his  instructers.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  customary  course  of 
education  at  this  seminary,  he  was  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  the  College  of 
Edinburgh.  In  October,  1771,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  mother,  and  he, 
almost  immediately  after  her  death, 
removed  to  Glasgow,  where  Dr.  Reid 
was  then  teaching  those  principles  of 
metaphysics  which  it  was  the  great 
object  of  his  pupil's  life  to  inculcate 
and  to  expand.  After  attending  one 
course  of  lectures  at  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, the  prosecution  of  his  favorite 
studies  was  interrupted  by  the  declin- 
ing state  of  his  father's  health,  which 
compelled  him,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year,  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  undertake  the 
task  of  teaching  the  mathematical 
classes.  With  what  success  he  was 
able  to  fulfil  this  duty,  was  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  event  ;  for  with  all  Dr. 
Matthew   Stewart's    well -merited  ce- 


lebrity, the  number  of  students  con- 
siderably increased  under  his  son.  As 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
and  successor  to  his  father,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  continued  to  conduct  the 
mathematical  studies  in  the  University, 
till  his  father's  death,  in  the  year 
1785,  when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
vacant  chair.  Although  this  continu- 
ed, however,  to  be  his  ostensible  situ- 
ation in  the  University,  his  avocations 
were  more  varied.  In  the  year  1778, 
during  which  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  ac- 
companied the  commissioners  to  Ame- 
rica, he  undertook  to  supply  his  place 
in  the  moral  philosophy  class  ;  a  la- 
bor that  was  the  more  overwhelming, 
as  he  had  for  the  first  time  given  no- 
tice, a  short  time  before  his  assistance 
was  requested,  of  his  intention  to  add 
a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  to 
the  two  classes  which  he  taught  as 
professor  of  mathematics.  Such  was 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  adapted 
its  powers  to  such  inquiries,  that  al- 
though the  proposal  was  made  to  him 
and  accepted  on  Thursday,  he  com- 
menced the  course  of  metaphysics  the 
following  Monday,  and  continued  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  season  to  think 
out  and  arrange  in  his  head  in  the 
morning  (while  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  small  garden  at- 
tached to  his  father's  house  in  the 
college,)  the  matter  of  the  lecture  of 
the  day.  The  ideas  with  which  he 
had  thus  stored  his  mind,  he  poured 
forth  extempore  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  with  an  eloquence  and  a 
felicity  of  illustration  surpassing  ia 
energy  and  vivacity  (as  those  who  have 
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heard  him  have  remarked)  the  more 
logical  and  better-digested  expositions 
of  his  philosophical  views,  which  he 
used  to  deliver  in  his  maturer  years. 
The  difficulty  of  speaking  for  an  hour 
extempore,  every  day,  on  a  new  sub- 
ject, for  five  or  six  months,  is  not 
small :  but  when  superadded  to  the 
mental  exertion  of  teaching  also,  dai- 
ly, two  classes  of  mathematics,  and  of 
delivering,  for  the  first  time,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  astronomy,  it  may  just- 
ly be  considered  as  a  very  singular  in- 
stance of  intellectual  vigor.  To  this 
season  he  always  referred  as  the  most 
laborious  of  his  life;  and  such  was  the 
exhaustion  of  the  body,  from  the  in- 
tense and  continued  stretch  of  the 
mind,  that,  on  his  departure  for  Lon- 
don, at  the  close  of  the  academical 
session,  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him 
into  the  carriage. 

In  the  summer  of  1783  he  visited 
the  continent  for  the  first  time.  On 
his  return  from  Paris,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  he  married  Helen 
Bannatine,  a  daughter  of  Neil  Banna- 
tine,  Esq.  a  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

In  the  year  1785,  during  which  Dr. 
Matthew  Stewart's  death  occurred, 
the  health  of  Dr.  Ferguson  rendered 
it  expedient  for  him  to  discontinue  his 
official  labors  in  the  University,  and 
he  accordingly  effected  an  exchange 
of  offices  with  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was 
transferred  to  the  class  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, while  Dr.  Ferguson  retired 
on  the  salary  of  mathematical  profes- 
sor. In  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Stewart 
was  deprived  of  his  wife  by  death  ; 
and,  the  following  summer,  he  again 
visited  the  continent,  in  company  with 
the  late  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Barnton. 
These  slight  indications  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
human  life,  must  suffice  to  convey  to 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  connexion  of 
events  up  to  the  period  when  Mr. 
Stewart  entered  on  that  sphere  of  ac- 
tion in  which  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  great  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired as  a  moralist  and  a  metaphysi- 
cian. His  Writings  are  before  the 
world,  and  from  them  posterity  may 
be  safely  left  to  form  an  estimate  ai 


the  excellence  of  his  style  of  compo- 
sition— of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  learning  and  scientific  attainments 
— of  the  singular  cultivation  and  re- 
finement of  his  mind — of  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  taste — of  his  warm 
relish  for  moral  and  for  natural  beauty 
— of  his  enlightened  benevolence  to  all 
mankind,  and  of  the  generous  ardor 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  the  human  species — of 
all  of  which,  while  the  English  lan- 
guage endures,  his  works  will  continue 
to  preserve  the  indelible  evidence. 
But  of  one  part  of  his  fame  no  memo- 
rial will  remain  but  in  the  recollection 
of  those  who  have  witnessed  his  exer- 
tions. As  a  public  speaker,  he  was 
justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  very 
first  of  his  day  ;  and,  had  an  adequate 
sphere  been  afforded  for  the  display  of 
his  oratorical  powers,  his  merit  in  this 
line  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  se- 
cure him  a  lasting  reputation.  Among 
those  who  have  attracted  the  highest 
admiration  in  the  senate  and  at  the 
bar,  there  are  still  many  living  who 
will  bear  testimony  to  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence.  The  ease,  the 
grace,  and  the  dignity  of  his  action  ; 
the  compass  and  harmony  of  his  voice, 
its  flexibility  and  variety  of  intonation, 
the  truth  with  which  its  modulation 
responded  to  the  impulse  of  his  feel- 
ings and  the  sympathetic  emotions  of 
his  audience  ;  the  clear  and  perspicu- 
ous arrangement  of  his  matter  ;  the 
swelling  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  his 
periods  ;  and  the  rich  stores  of  orna- 
ment which  he  used  to  borrow  from 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
of  France  and  of  England,  and  to  in- 
terweave with  his  spoken  thoughts, 
with  the  most  apposite  application, — 
were  perfections  not  any  of  them  pos- 
sessed in  a  superior  degree  by  any  of 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  in  any  of  the 
great  speakers  of  the  time  (and  I  have 
heard  them  all),  they  were  to  an  equal 
extent  united.  His  own  opinions 
were  maintained  without  any  over- 
weening partiality;  his  eloquence  came 
so  warm  from  the  heart,  was  rendered 
so  impressive  by  the  evidence  which 
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it  bore  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  was 
so  free  from  all  controversial  acrimo- 
ny, that  what  has  been  remarked  of 
the  purity  of  purpose  which  inspired 
the  speeches  of  Brutus,  might  justly 
be  applied  to  all  that  he  spoke  and 
wrote ;  for  he  seemed  only  to  wish, 
without  further  reference  to  others 
than  a  candid  discrimination  of  their 
errors  rendered  necessary,  simply  and 
ingenuously  to  disclose  to  the  world 
the  conclusions  to  which  his  reason 
had  led  him.  In  1790,  after  being 
three  years  a  widower,  he  married 
Helen  d'Arcy  Cranstoun,  a  daughter 
of  the  Honorable  George  Cranstoun, 
— a  union  to  which  he  owed  much  of 
the  subsequent  happiness  of  his  life. 
About  this  time  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  that  he  first  began  to  ar- 
range some  of  his  metaphysical  papers 
with  a  view  to  publication.  At  what 
period  he  deliberately  set  himself  to 
think  systematically  on  these  subjects 
is  uncertain.  That  his  mind  had  been 
habituated  to  such  reflections  from  a 
very  early  period  is  sufficiently  known. 
He  frequently  alluded  to  the  specula- 
tions that  occupied  his  boyish  and  even 
his  infant  thoughts  ;  and  the  success  of 
his  logical  and  metaphysical  studies 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Essay  on 
Dreaming,  which  forms  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  composed  while  a  stu- 
dent at  the  College  of  Glasgow  in 
1772,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  are 
proofs  of  the  strong  natural  bias  which 
he  possessed  for  such  pursuits.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  did  not 
follow  out  the  inquiry  as  a  train  of 
thought,  or  commit  many  of  his  ideas 
to  writing,  before  his  appointment  in 
1785  to  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy  gave  a  necessary  and  steady 
direction  to  his  investigation  of  meta- 
physical truth.  In  the  year  1792  he 
first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
author,  at  which  time  the  first  volume 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
was  given  to  the  world.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  work  he  had  contracted 
the  obligation  of  writing  the  Life  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  ;  and  very  soon  after  he 


had  disembarrassed  himself  of  his  own 
labors,  he  fulfilled  the  task  which  he 
had  undertaken.  In  the  course  of 
1793  he  published  the  Outlines  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  In  March  1796 
he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  his 
account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  and  in  1802  that  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 
By  these  publications  alone  he  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  an  author,  till 
the  appearance  of  his  volume  of  Philo- 
sophical Essays  in  1810  ; — a  work  to 
which  a  melancholy  interest  attaches 
in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  from 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  in  the  de- 
votion of  his  mind  to  this  occupation 
that  he  sought  a  diversion  to  his 
thoughts  from  the  affliction  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  death  of  his  second  and 
youngest  son.  Although,  however, 
the  fruits  of  his  studies  were  not  given 
to  the  world,  the  process  of  intellec- 
tual exertion  was  unremitted.  The 
leading  branches  of  metaphysics  had. 
become  so  familiar  to  his  mind,  that 
the  lectures  which  he  delivered  very 
generally  extempore,  and  which  vari- 
ed more  or  less  in  the  language  and 
matter  every  year,  seemed  to  cost  him 
little  effort;  and  lie  was  thus  left  in  a 
great  degree  at  liberty  to  apply  the 
larger  part  of  his  day  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  farther  speculations.  Al- 
though he  had  read  more  than  most  of 
those  who  are  considered  learned,  his* 
life,  as  he  has  himself  somewhere  re- 
marked, was  spent  much  more  in  re- 
flecting than  in  reading;  and  so  un- 
ceasing was  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  so  strong  his  disposition  to  trace 
all  subjects  of  speculation  that  were 
worthy  to  attract  his  interest  up  to 
their  first  principles,  that  all  important 
objects  and  occurrences  furnished  fresh 
matter  to  his  thoughts.  The  political 
events  of  the  time  suggested  many  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  ; — his  reflections  on 
his  occasional  tours  through  the  coun- 
try, many  of  his  speculations  on  the 
picturesque,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
sublime; — and  the  study  of  the  cha- 
racters of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  of  remarkable  individuals 
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with  whom  he  happened  to  be  thrown 
into  contact,  many  of  his  most  pro- 
found observations  on  the  sources  of 
the  varieties  and  anomalies  of  human 
nature.  The  year  after  the  death  of 
his  son,  he  relinquished  his  chair  in  the 
university,  and  removed  to  Kinneil 
House,  a  seat  belonging  to  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  philoso- 
phical retirement.  From  this  place 
were  dated,  in  succession,  the  Philo- 
sophical Essays  in  1810  ;  the  second 
volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  in  1813  ;  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  the  Encyclopaedia  ;  the 
continuation  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Philosophy  in  1827  ;  and  finally,  in 
1828,  the  third  volume,  containing  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers  of  Man, — a  work  which  he 
completed  only  a  few  short  weeks 
before  his  career  was  to  close  fore- 
ver. Here  he  continued  to  be  visited 
l)y  his  friends,  and  by  most  foreigners 
who  could  procure  an  introduction  to 
his  acquaintance,  till  the  month  of 
January  1822,  when  a  stroke  of  palsy, 
which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  pow- 
er of  utterance,  in  a  great  measure  in- 
capacitated him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
any  other  society  than  that  of  a  few 
intimate  friends,  in  whose  company  he 
felt  no  constraint.  This  great  calami- 
ty, which  bereaved  him  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech,  of  the  power  of  exer- 
cise, of  the  use  of  his  right  hand, — 
which  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  al- 
most infantile  dependence  on  those 
around  him,  and  subjected  him  ever 
after  to  a  most  abstemious  regimen, — 
he  bore  with  the  most  dignified  forti- 
tude and  tranquillity.  The  malady 
which  broke  his  health  and  constitu- 
tion for  the  rest  of  his  existence,  hap- 
pily impaired  neither  any  of  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,  nor  the  characteristic 
vigor  and  activity  of  his  understand- 
ing, which  enabled  him  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  the  misfortune.  As  soon  as 
his  strength  was  sufficiently  reestab- 
lished, he  continued  to  pursue  his  stu- 
dies with  his  wonted  assiduity,  to  pre- 


pare his  works  for  the  press  with  the 
assistance  of  his  daughter  as  an  ama- 
nuensis, and  to  avail  himself  with 
cheerful  and  unabated  relish  of  all  the 
sources  of  gratification  which  it  was 
still  within  his  power  to  enjoy,  exhi- 
biting, among  some  of  the  heaviest  in- 
firmities incident  to  age,  an  admirable 
example  of  the  serene  sunset  of  a  well 
spent  life  of  classical  elegance  and  re- 
finement. In  general  company  his 
manner  bordered  on  reserve  ;  but  it 
was  the  comitate  condita  gravitas,  and 
belonged  more  to  the  general  weight 
and  authority  of  his  character,  than  to 
any  reluctance  to  take  his  share  in  the 
cheerful  intercourse  of  social  life.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  with  a 
smile  the  happy  sallies  of  wit ;  and  no 
man  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, or  laughed  more  heartily  at  ge- 
nuine humor.  His  deportment,  and 
expression  were  easy  and  unembarrass- 
ed, dignified,  elegant,  and  graceful. 
His  politeness  was  equally  free  from 
all  affectation  and  from  all  premedita- 
tion;  it  was  the  spontaneous  result  of 
the  purity  of  his  own  taste,  and  of  a 
heart  warm  with  all  the  benevolent 
affections,  and  was  characterised  by  a 
truth  and  readiness  of  tact  that  accom- 
modated his  conduct  with  undeviating 
propriety  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment,  and  to  the  relative 
situation  of  those  to  whom  he  address- 
ed himself.  From  an  early  period  of 
life  he  had  frequented  the  best  so- 
ciety both  in  France  and  in  this  coun- 
try, and  he  had  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  air  of  good  company.  In  the  so- 
ciety of  ladies  he  appeared  to  great 
advantage  ;  and  to  women  of  cultivat- 
ed understanding  his  conversation  was 
particularly  acceptable  and  pleasing. 
The  immense  range  of  his  erudition, 
the  attention  he  had  bestowed  on  al- 
most every  branch  of  philosophy,  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  every  de- 
partment of  elegant  literature,  ancient 
or  modern,  and  the  fund  of  anecdote 
and  information  which  he  had  collect- 
ed in  the  course  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  with  respect  to  almost  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  France,  enabled  him 
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to  find  suitable  subjects  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  great  variety  of  visit- 
ers of  all  descriptions  who  at  one  pe- 
riod frequented  his  house.  In  his  do- 
mestic circle  his  character  appeared 
in  its  most  amiable  light,  and  by  his 
family  he  was  beloved  and  venerated 
almost  to  adoration.  So  uniform  and 
sustained  was  the  tone  of  his  manners, 
and  so  completely  was  it  the  result  of 
the  habitual  influence  of  the  natural 
elegance  and  elevation  of  his  mind  on 
his  external  demeanor,  that  when 
alone  with  his  wife  and  children,  it 
hardly  differed  by  a  shade  from  that 
which  he  maintained  in  the  company 
of  strangers  ;  for  although  his  fond- 
ness, and  familiarity,  and  playfulness, 
were  alike  engaging  and  unrestrained, 
he  never  lost  anything  either   of  his 


grace  or  his  dignity.  As  a  writer  of 
the  English  language, — as  a  public 
speaker, — as  an  original,  a  profound, 
and  a  cautious  thinker, — as  an  ex- 
pounder of  truth, — as  an  instructer  of 
youth, — as  an  elegant  scholar, — as  an 
accomplished  gentleman ;  in  the  ex- 
emplary discharge  of  the  social  duties, 
— in  uncompromising  consistency  and 
rectitude  of  principle, — in  unbending- 
independence, —  in  the  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  his  domestic  affections, 
— in  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety, 
— in  the  purity  and  innocence  of  his 
life, — few  have  excelled  him  ;  and, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  man  who  to  so 
many  of  the  perfections  has  added 
so  few  of  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature. 


MR.  ROTHSCHILD,  THE  LONDON  BANKER. 


Sceptic,  go  to  the  Royal  Exchange 
almost  any  morning  that  you  please, 
and  among  some  score  of  persons, 
whose  appearance  will  not  very  great- 
ly elevate  your  notions  of  the  dignity 
and  grace  of  human  nature,  you  will 
see  one,  whose  face  and  figure 
alike  baffle  your  powers  of  description; 
and  his  whole  man  and  manner  make 
you  instinctively  repeat  the  vulgar 
tetrastich, — 

"  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell  : 
The  fact  itself  1  feel  full  well— 
1  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 

The  thing  before  you  stands  cold, 
motionless,  and  apparently  specula- 
tionless  as  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which 
the  avaricious  spouse  of  the  Patriarch 
was  turned;  and  while  you  start  with 
wonder  at  what  it  can  be  or  mean, 
you  pursue  the  association,  and  think 
upon  the  fire  and  brimstone  that  were 
rained  down.  It  is  a  human  being  of 
no  very  Apollo-like  form  or  face. 
Short,  squat,  with  its  shoulders  drawn 
up  to  its  ears,  and  its  hands  delved 
into  its  breeches-pockets.  The  hue 
of  its  face  is  a  mixture  of  brickdust 
and    saffron,  and   the    texture   seems 


that  of  the  skin  of  a  dead  frog. 
There  is  a  rigidity  and  tension  in  the 
features,  too,  which  would  make  you 
fancy,  if  you  did  not  see  that  that 
were  not  the  fact,  that  some  one  from 
behind  was  pinching  it  with  a  pair  of 
hot  tongs,  and  that  it  were  either 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  tell.  Eyes  are 
usually  denominated  the  windows  of 
the  soul ;  but  here  you  would  conclude 
that  the  windows  are  false  ones,  or 
that  there  is  no  soul  to  look  out  at 
them.  There  comes  not  one  pencil 
of  light  from  the  interior,  neither  is 
there  one  scintillation  of  that  which 
comes  from  without  reflected  in  any 
direction.  The  whole  puts  you  in 
mind  of  "  a  skin  to  let  j"  and  you 
wonder  why  it  stands  upright,  without 
at  least  something  within.  By  and 
by  another  figure  comes  up  to  it.  It 
then  steps  two  paces  aside,  and  the 
most  inquisitive  glance  that  ever  you 
saw,  and  a  glance  more  inquisitive 
than  you  would  have  thought  of,  is 
drawn  slowly  out  of  the  erewhile  fix- 
ed and  leaden  eye,  as  if  one  were 
drawing  a  sword  from  a  scabbard. 
The  visiting  figure,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  coming  by  accident  and 
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not  by  design,  stops  but  a  second  or 
two  ;  in  the  course  of  which  looks  are 
exchanged,  which,  though  you  cannot 
translate,  you  feel  must  be  of  most 
important  meaning.  After  these,  the 
eyes  are  sheathed  up  again,  and  the 
figure  resumes  its  stony  posture. 
During  the  morning,  numbers  of  visit- 
ers come,  all  of  whom  meet  with  a 
similar  reception,  and  vanish  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  ;  and  last  of  all  the  figure 
itself  vanishes,  leaving  you  utterly  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  can  be  its  nature  and 
functions. 

That  singular  figure  is  Nathan 
Myers  Rothschild,  the  Jew,  who  holds 
the  purse  to  all  the  kings  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  opens  or  closes  it  just  as 
he  lists  ;  and  who,  upon  certain  occa- 
sions, has  been  supposed  to  have  more 
influence  in  this  country  than  the 
proudest  and  most  wealthy  of  its  no- 
bles— perhaps  more  influence  than  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  taken  to- 
gether. He  takes  that  post,  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  his  scouts  ;  those  visiters 
who  appear  to  come  casually,  are  all 
there  by  appointment.  They  com- 
municate their  information,  receive 
their  instructions,  and  hasten  to  act ; 
and  probably  at  each  application  of 
them  to  the  grand  calculating  machine, 
it  was  willed  that  a  million  of  money 
should  change  masters,  or  that  a  po- 
tentate who  calls  himself  absolute, 
should  alter  his  purpose,    dismiss  his 


minister,  or  change  the  system  of  his 
politics.  Ungainly  as  his  external 
man  is,  and  detached  as  it  seems  from 
business,  and  incapable  of  thought,  it 
is  the  case  of  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous, and  certainly  the  most  powerful 
calculating  machine,  that  ever  existed. 

The  prodigies  of  calculation  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited, 
all  sink  into  nothing  before  this  one. 
They  could  play  with  numbers,  in  a 
manner  wonderful  enough,  no  doubt  ; 
but  their  play  was  unproductive,  was 
nothing  but  a  meteor  marvel  to  be 
soon  forgot  ;  but  this  wields  the  purse 
of  the  world,  and  by  means  of  that,  all 
the  powers  in  it.  Along,  too,  with 
the  intuitive  magic  of  numbers  which 
this  singular  being  possesses,  there 
must  be  a  magic  over  the  passions  of 
men  ;  but  what  it  is,  or  how  it  works, 
the  possessor  will  not  tell,  and  nobody 
else  can. 

Even  this  secresy,  however,  forci- 
ble and  fell  as  it  is,  cannot  last  for- 
ever. The  former  high  priests  of 
Mammon  have  suffered  reverses,  have 
been  swept  of  all  their  wealth,  driven 
to  despair,  and  perished  by  their  own 
hands ;  and  therefore  the  man  who 
lives  upon  the  produce  of  his  daily  in- 
dustry, must  be  more  happy,  and  may 
be  more  secure,  than  Rothschild  the 
Jew,  amid  all  his  wealth  and  power. 
So  much  for  the  very  acme  of  the 
remnant  of  Jacob. 


EDINBURGH  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL.* 

[The  subject  of  education  has  recently  received  much  attention  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  and  beneficial  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
practised  in  many  places  ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement,  especially  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  If  the  account  of  the  system  exhibited  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School  can 
furnish  any  new  and  useful  hints  to  those  who  are  desirous  that  education  should  be  conducted 
on  principles  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  daily  me- 
chanical task,  the  detestation  of  which  by  the  pupil  is  equalled  only  by  the  folly  which  enjoins 
it,  we  shall  rejoice  that  the  following  article  has  received  in  our  pages  an  increased  circulation.] 

Let  every  man  who  wishes  to  do  his  and  rapid  in  its  effects,  pay  visits- 
heart  good  by  witnessing  a  system  of  one,  two,  three,  and  as  many  more  as 
education,  at  once  rational  in  its  he  can,  to  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
principles,  powerful  in  its  machinery,  School.      In  this  age  of  base,  blind, 
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and  blundering  quackery,  when  Igno- 
rance, Folly,  and  Infidelity,  seek  to 
usurp  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
such  a  school  is  deserving  of  especial 
admiration  and  support.  And  may  it 
become  the  model  of  hundreds  of 
others,  all  over  the  land — in  town  and 
country,  till  presumption  and  igno- 
rance be  ousted  from  all  their  many 
strong-holds,  or  fortresses — misnam- 
ed schools — and  wise  Art  lend  her 
aid  to  a  wiser  Nature,  while  the 
mighty  Mother,  according  to  her  own 
rules  and  laws,  is  gradually  extend- 
ing and  enlightening  the  feeling  and 
the  intelligence  of  her  children,  of 
high  and  of  low  degree — from  hut  and 
hall — bred  in  the  lap  of  affluence,  or 

"breathing  in  content 

The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  lowly  life." 

Let  those  who  cannot  visit  the 
'  Edinburgh  Sessional  School — and 
those,  too,  who  can — buy  this  little 
invaluable  four-and-sixpence  volume. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Wood  is  absolutely  a  man  of  genius. 
His  whole  spirit  seems  possessed  by 
his  beneficent  scheme  of  education, 
of  which,  though  not  the  inventer,  he 
is  assuredly  such  an  improver,  that  his 
name  will  forever  be  united  with  the 
Institution  now  flourishing  under  his 
unwearied  superintendence,  and  exhi- 
biting, throughout  all  its  departments 
— really  with  no  defects  of  much  con- 
sequence that  we  can  perceive,  though 
he  himself  admits  there  may  be  many 
— a  most  beautiful  exemplification  in 
practice  of  a  system  which,  in  theory 
too,  bears  the  indisputable  marks  of 
an  original  mind.  But  in  this  world, 
the  head  can  achieve  nothing  great  or 
difficult  without  the  heart ;  and  nobody 
who  knows  Mr.  Wood,  either  in  his 
school — for  we  shall  call  it  his — or  in 
his  book — (of  his  character  elsewhere, 
amiable  and  estimable  as  it  is  in  all 
relations,  it  belongs  not  to  us  to 
speak,)  does  so  without  also  knowing 
that  what  his  head  clearly  conceives, 
his  heart  earnestly  feels,  and  his 
hand  energetically  executes.  Indus- 
try, perseverance,  resolution,  zeal, 
and   enthusiasm,  such  as  his — all   ex- 

4  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


erted,  too,  in  such  a  cause — could, 
by  no  possibility,  belong  to  any  one 
but  a  good  citizen,  a  good  man,  and 
a  good   Christian. 

Before  entering  on  an  account  of 
the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in 
The  Edinburgh  Parochial  Insti- 
tutions, Mr.  Wood,  in  an  introduc- 
tion admirably  well  written,  speaks 
generally  of  the  principles  on  which 
that  method  of  instruction  is  framed  ; 
and  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  quoting  an  excellent 
passage — 

"  In  all  their  arrangements  they 
have  regarded  their  youngest  pupil, 
not  as  a  machine,  or  an  irrational  ani- 
mal, that  must  be  driven,  but  as  an 
intellectual  being  who  may  be  led  ; 
endowed,  not  merely  with  sensation 
and  memory,  but  with  perception, 
judgment,  conscience,  affections,  and 
passions  ;  capable,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, of  receiving  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable impressions,  of  imbibing  right 
or  wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring 
good  or  bad  habits  ;  strongly  averse 
to  application,  where  its  object  is  un- 
perceived  or  remote,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  ardently  curious,  and  infinitely 
delighting  in  the  display  of  every  new 
attainment  which  he  makes.  It  has, 
accordingly,  been  their  anxious  aim  to 
interest  no  less  than  to  task, — to  make 
the  pupil  understand  (as  much  as 
possible)  what  he  is  doing,  no  less 
than  to  exact  from  hi  in  its  perform- 
ance,— familiarly  to  illustrate,  and  co- 
piously to  exemplify  the  principle,  no 
less  than  to  hear  him  repeat  the 
words,  of  a  rule, — to  speak  to  him, 
and  by  all  means  to  encourage  him  to 
speak,  in  a  natural  language,  which 
he  understands,  rather  than  in  irksome 
technicalities,  which  the  pedant  might 
approve, — to  keep  him  while  in 
school  not  only  constantly,  but  active- 
ly, energetically  employed, — to  inspire 
him  with  a  zeal  for  excelling  in  what- 
ever is  his  present  occupation,  (whe- 
ther it  be  study  or  amusement,)  and, 
even  where  he  is  incapable  of  excel- 
ling others,  still,  by  noticing  with  ap- 
probation every  step,  however  little, 
which  he  makes  towards  improvement, 
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to  delight  him  with  the  consciousness 
of  excelling  his  former  self." 

We  venerate  the  benevolent  Bell — 
he  has  done  as  much  good  as  most 
men  of  his  generation — but  it  is  a 
pity  he  should  ever  have  so  far  forgot- 
ten the  necessary  and  inevitable  im- 
perfection of  all  things  human,  as  to 
have  said  of  his  system,  in  his  Ma- 
nual, "  that  the  art  of  man  can  add 
nothing  to  it,  and  take  nothing  from 
it."  Now,  the  Sessional  School  is  not 
in  Utopia — but  in  the  Old  Town  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  Wood,  if  not 
wiser  than  Dr.  Bell,  and  we  do  not 
say  he  is,  is  certainly  much  more  mo- 
derate— much  more  modest,  when 
speaking  of  his  own  achievements. 
Indeed,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met 
so  modest  an  enthusiastic  man  as  Mr. 
Wood  appears  to  be — as  he  is — both 
in  his  school  and  in  his  book.  Attri- 
buting to  himself — and  to  his  worthy 
and  able  coadjutors — no  other  merit 
than  that  of  good  intentions  strenuous- 
ly carried  into  practice,  and  common 
sense — he  does  not  write  a  dozen 
pages  without  making  his  readers  feel 
that  he  is  no  such  ordinary  man — but 
is  gifted  by  nature  with  very  rare  en- 
dowments. What  these  are  will  ap- 
pear in  our  analysis,  often  in  his  own 
words,  of  his  most  interesting  Book. 

After  a  candid  admission  that  there 
are  defects  in  the  system,  especially 
in  the  working  of  it,  which  its  con- 
ductors are  incessantly  laboring  to 
supply — he  observes,  that  he  is  anxious 
to  guard  his  readers  against  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  the  success  of  any 
seminary  can  ever  depend  entirely,  or 
even  principally,  upon  its  machinery, 
or  external  system  of  arrangement. 
The  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
have,  by  the  facilities  they  have  given 
to  this  department,  greatly  contributed 
to  the  cause  of  general  education. 

"  Every  judicious  conductor  of  an 
establishment  for  education,  accord- 
ingly, will  be  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
render  his  system  in  this  respect  as 
perfect  as  he  can.  But,  when  this  is 
done,  he  will  keep  in  remembrance, 
that  the  weightier  matters  remain  be- 
hind.     He  will  consider,  that  it  is  not 


upon  the  nature  of  the  scaffolding  or 
building  apparatus,  however  skilfully 
devised  and  admirably  adapted  to  its 
own  purpose,  that  the  beauty  or  use- 
fulness, or  stability  of  the  future  fa- 
bric is  to  depend  ;  nor  will  he  suffer 
himself  to  forget,  how  often  it  has 
happened,  that  on  the  removal  of  the 
scaffolding,  some  deformity  or  flaw 
in  the  structure  itself  has  been  dis- 
closed, which  the  apparatus  had  hi- 
therto concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  From  inattention  to  this 
fundamentally  important  truth,  how 
large  a  proportion,  unfortunately,  of 
the  schools  instituted  even  upon  the 
most  justly  celebrated  systems,  have 
been  allowed  to  become  little  better 
than  mere  pieces  of  mechanism,  pret- 
ty enough  indeed  in  external  appear- 
ance, but  comparatively  of  little  use, 
in  which  the  puppets  strut  with  won- 
drous regularity  and  order,  and  with 
all  that  outward  c  pomp  and  circum- 
stance,' which  are  well  calculated  to 
catch  a  superficial  observer,  but  in 
which  all  the  while  the  mind  is  but 
little  exerted,  and  of  course  little,  if 
at  all,  improved." 

There  is  also  much  sound  sense  in 
what  Mr.  Wood  says  about  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  scheme  adopted  in  the 
Sessional  School,  to  the  imitation  of 
injudicious  and  hurtful  admirers.  The 
servile  and  slavish  copyist,  destitute 
of  sense  and  feeling,  may  imitate  all 
the  forms,  without  catching  the  spirit, 
and  thus  exhibit  a  miserable  mockery, 
or,  say  rather  mimicry,  of  the  Session- 
al School  scheme.  For  what  artifi- 
cial contrivance  can  ever  supersede 
the  necessity  of  diligence  and  zeal, 
earnestness  and  kindliness,  on  the  part 
of  the  instructer  !  Pupils  are  not  au- 
tomata, neither  can  you  cram  them 
with  knowledge,  like  turkeys  with 
drummock,  to  fatten  them  into  mature 
scholars.  The  great  object  of  the 
Instructor  is  to  inspire  the  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  acquiring  it.  The  boy  who  repeats 
rules  by  rote  with  a  slavish  precision, 
is  a  parrot,  and  will  continue  a  parrot ; 
and  of  all  parrots  the  most  absurd  is 
the  methodist,  who   pronounces    with 
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formal  tone  and  measured  cadence  and 
inflection,  a  mere  jargon  of  words,  to 
which,  of  course,  the  creature  has  ne- 
ver learned  to  attach  the  slightest  sig- 
nification. Heavens  !  in  a  school, 
how  palsying  and  deadening  to  the 
whole  nature  of  youth  is  a  dull,  cold, 
lifeless  routine  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  common-place 
than  remarks  like  these  ;  but  people 
forget  the  most  important  common- 
places, and  often  continue  all  their 
life  long  to  look  on  placidly  and  well- 
pleased  at  the  most  hideous  and  fatal 
abuses  and  perversions  of  "  good  old 
rules" — all  the  while  believing  that 
they  see  something  else,  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  is  before  their  eyes  ;  nor 
are  they  aware  of  the  mischief  done 
both  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  chil- 
dren, though  it  is  as  obvious  as  pale 
sickly  faces  can  be,  yawning  jaws, 
sleepy  eyes,  and  a  general  lassitude. 

But  besides — Mr.  Wood,  hating  all 
quackery,  wishes  that  there  should  be 
no  exaggeration  of  the  character  or 
operations  of  his  scheme  ;  and  says, 
with  much  liveliness — "  Struck  with 
the  alleged  success  of  the  system  as 
exhibited  in  the  Sessional  School,  one 
may  investigate  every  its  minutest  de- 
tail with  no  less  punctilious  care  than 
that  of  the  poor  savage,  who,  restored 
on  one  occasion  to  health  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  particular  drug,  ever 
afterwards  fondly  treasures  up  in  his 
memory,  with  a  view  to  the  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  exigency,  the  re- 
collection of  the  day  of  the  moon,  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  position  of  his 
own  body  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
medicine,  and  every  other  little  ad- 
ventitious concomitant  of  his  case." 
The  application  is  obvious. 

Still  the  externals  of  the  system  are 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its 
spirit.  Neither  monitors,  nor  all  the 
other  arrangements  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster for  facilitating  mutual  instruc- 
tion, can,  it  is  true,  of  themselves  in- 
sure success  to  any  seminary.  But 
Mr.  Wood  believes  that  the  Sessional 
School  could  never  have  attained  its 
present  character  without  them,  by 
the  mere  operation  of  a  purer  love   of 


excellence,  or  still  purer  love  of  know- 
ledge, or  love  of  duty,  superior  to  ei- 
ther. Without  these  no  good  can  be 
done  ;  but  they  always  need  support, 
and  they  receive  that  support  from 
every  part  of  the  system. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which 
this  method  of  education  is  exposed, 
and  which  it  requires  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  the  instructer  to  guard 
against  and  avoid.  Children  must  not 
be  treated  like  men,  any  more  than 
like  machines.  The  mind  of  a  child 
is  wondrously  powerful — far  more  so 
than  shallow  or  superficial  observers 
have  any  idea  of;  but  it  is  only  pow- 
erful when  exerted  on  the  right  mate- 
rials— that  is,  the  materials  which  na- 
ture herself  spreads  out  before  it. 
All  other  nutriment  is  as  poison. 
Children  must  be  fed  on  "  milk,  not 
on  meat."  "  Above  all,  they  must 
not  be  crammed,"  says  Mr.  Wood, 
"  with  the  strong  meats"  either  of  the 
theologian  or  the  philosopher. 

"  Great  care  must  be  taken,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion and  mode  of  communication  ap- 
plicable to  the  younger  children,  and 
those  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  the  same  semi- 
nary. A  single  year  at  the  opening  of 
life,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered, 
makes  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind.  So  also 
in  Schools,  where  children  are  retain- 
ed till  they  arrive  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  a  much  wider 
range  of  information  may  be  attempt- 
ed, than  would  be  at  all  proper  where 
they  leave  it  at  eight  or  nine.  In  a 
school,  also,  for  children  of  the  hum- 
bler ranks  of  life,  whose  whole  educa- 
tion is  in  all  probability  to  be  confined 
within  its  walls,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
crowd  a  greater  quantity  of  useful  in- 
formation into  a  narrow  space,  than 
will  be  either  necessary  or  expedient, 
in  the  case  of  those  more  highly  fa- 
vored individuals,  whose  circumstances 
hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a 
more  protracted  education,  and  lei- 
sure for  a  more  gradual,  extensive, 
and  systematic  course  of  study.  But 
nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  injuri- 
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ous  to  the  young,  draw  down  greater 
ridicule  on  any  system  of  education, 
or  give  more  countenance  to  the  old 
and  pernicious  practice  of  learning  by 
rote,  than  a  teacher  indulging  his  own 
\anity,  or  that  of  his  pupils  and  their 
friends,  by  allowingthem  to  converse,  to 
read,  or  to  write,  upon  subjects  altoge- 
ther beyond  the  capacity  of  theiryears." 
Mr.  Wood  also  alludes  to  a  com- 
mon,— and  very  silly, — even  base  in- 
sinuation, which  one  hears  thrown  out 
by  stupid  people  against  all  new  insti- 
tutions or  schemes  of  any  kind,  that 
are  seen  working  wonderfully  well, 
and  producing  happy  effects  on  the 
well-being  of  society.  "  Oh  !  it  is  all 
very  well  here,  as  long  as  the  system 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  So-and- 
So,  for  he  is  a  singularly  able  man, 
and  full  of  zeal  for  the  success  of  his 
own  scheme  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  it 
will  never  do  generally — for  where 
will  you  get  a  Mr.  So-and-So  in  the 
town  of  What-do-you-call-it,  or  the 
village  of  You-know-where  1"  This 
is  very  pitiful  and  contemptible — yet 
not  harmless — it  often  docs  evil. 
Now  Mr.  Wood  says  well,  that  while 
the  mode  of  tuition  in  the  Sessional 
School  undoubtedly  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise, under  judicious 
control,  of  the  highest  qualifications, 
it  seems  no  less  certain,  that  there  is 
none,  in  which  the  most  moderate  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  can  be  employ- 
ed to  greater  advantage. 

But  Mr.  Wood  is  not  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  confining  his  appeal  to  ex- 
perience, in  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  scheme,  of  its  working  in  the  Ses- 
sional School  alone — though  there,  we 
do  verily  believe,  owing  to  his  own 
admirable  exertions,  its  working  has 
been — we  shall  not  say  wonderful — 
for  we  pitch  our  tone  to  his — but  more 
efficient  than  in  almost  any  other  semi- 
nary. But  in  many  other  establish- 
ments it  has  been  introduced  with  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  success. 
Its  leading  principles  have  been 
adopted  in  some  private  schools — in 
pul  lie  schools  and  hospitals — and  in 
domestic  circles,  under  the  tuition  of 
men  of  the   highest    talents    and    ac- 


quirements— of  ladies  instructed  only 
in  the  ordinary  branches  of  female 
education — of  lads,  whose  sole  educa- 
tion was  obtained  within  the  walls  of 
the  Sessional  School — and  even  of 
boys,  who  are  still  themselves  scholars 
in  the  seminary. 

All  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Insti- 
tutions, of  which  the  Sessional  School 
now  forms  an  important  branch,  deriv- 
ed their  appropriate  origin  from  our 
Church.  In  the  winter  of  1812  the 
streets  of  our  city  were  the  scenes  of 
atrocious  riot  and  bloodshed — and  a 
lamentable  disclosure  was  then  made 
of  the  extent  of  the  depravity  of  the 
youthful  population.  The  clergy 
looked  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  by 
the  best — the  only  means — the  educa- 
tion— especially  the  religious  educa- 
tion, of  the  poor.  Dr.  Inglis,  ever 
alive  to  the  promotion  of  every  plan 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
suggested  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Davidson,  Brunton,  and  Fle- 
ming— and  the  committee  sent  to  the 
consideration  of  their  brethren  the 
scheme  which  they  had  prepared. 

"  By  this  scheme  a  school  was  to 
be  opened  in  each  of  the  parishes  of 
the  city,  for  the  Religious  Instruction, 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  under  a  teacher  to  be  spe- 
cially appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  kirk-session  of  the  parish,  who  was 
also  to  accompany  his  pupils  to  the 
parish  church  during  the  hours  of  di- 
vine service,  at  least  in  those  parishes, 
where  the  church  contained  sufficient 
accommodation  for  their  reception ; 
the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  an 
annual  contribution  from  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  the  whole  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  ten  Directors, 
five  of  whom  to  be  Ministers  and  five 
Elders,  being  a  minister,  or  elder, 
from  each  kirk-session,  to  be  appoint- 
ed according  to  a  mode  of  rotation 
thereby  prescribed." 

Scarcely  had  the  teachers  entered 
upon  their  duties,  when  it  was  found — 
hear  this,  all  men — it  was  found,  that 
even  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland — 
the  land  that  has  so  long  prided  her- 
self (pride  is  blind)  on  being  the  very 
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Land  of  Knowledge — "  the  Nation  of 
Gentlemen" — a  very  large  number  of 
the  pupils  admitted  into  these  schools 
— could  not  read  !  To  correct  this 
evil,  it  was  resolved  that  a  new 
school  should  be  annexed  to  the  paro- 
chial institutions — that  five  scholars 
should  be  admitted  into  it  from  each 
session  gratis — and  that  ten  more 
should  have  a  preferable  right  of  ad- 
mission, on  payment  of  the  school-fee, 
which  was  fixed  at  6d.  a-month. 
The  Daily  School  was  opened  in 
Leith  Wynd,  under  the  name  of  The 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 

This  school  was  modelled  on  the 
system  of  Lancaster,  though  in  many 
things  it  wisely  deviated  from  it,  and 
so  it  continued  for  two  years  or  more, 
during  all  of  which  time,  much  labor 
and  pains  were  bestowed  upon  it — and 
successfully  bestowed — by  the  amiable 
and  able  secretary,  Dr.  Brunton. 

In  April,  1815,  that  gentleman  re- 
ported to  the  Directors,  that  a  narrow 
inspection  of  the  Central  School,  Lon- 
don, had  convinced  him  that  many 
parts  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell  might 
be  introduced  with  great  advantage 
into  the  school  in  Leith  Wynd.  He, 
and  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson,  who,  on 
all  occasions,  has  given  the  Institution 
his  warmest  support,  and  judiciously, 
strenuously,  and  successfully  exerted 
himself,  with  all  his  great  abilities,  in 
the  cause  of  Education  all  over  Scot- 
land, were  requested  to  consult  with 
Dr.  Bell,  who  gave  them  many  highly 
useful  suggestions,  afterwards  carried 
into  execution  by  the  Secretary  and 
Dr.  Thompson,  both  of  whom,  in  order 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  accomplishing 
that  object,  gave  for  some  time  their 
daily  attendance  in  the  school-room. 
In  1818  some  farther  improvements 
were  made  in  consequence  of  an  insti- 
tution of  a  Madras  School  at  St.  An- 
drews. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1819- 
20,  Mr.  Wood,  during  the  discharge 
of  some  duties  of  charity — became  ac- 
quainted with  this  school,  while  under 
the  very  able  management  of  Mr. 
Bathgate,  now  one  of  the  burgh  teach- 
ers in  Peebles. 


"While  we  were  thus  employed, 
very  serious  doubts  used  frequently  to 
come  across  our  mind,  whether  we 
were  doing  all  the  good,  which  others 
were  perhaps  too  easily  inclined  to 
imagine.  The  children  were  taught, 
indeed,  to  read,  but  the  doubt  was, 
whether  they  had  been  made  such 
masters  of  their  own  language,  as  in 
future  life  to  give  them  any  pleasure 
in  reading,  or  to  enable  them  to  de- 
rive much  profit  from  it.  They  had 
learned  their  catechism,  but  were  they 
much  wiser  with  regard  to  the  truths 
which  it  contained  1  The  Bible  was 
read,  as  a  task,  but  was  it  not  also, 
like  a  task,  forgotten  1  The  more  we 
inquired  into  the  actual  condition  of 
the  lower  orders,  the  more  we  were 
convinced,  that  reading,  together  with 
spelling  out  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  was  too  formidable  an  attempt 
to  be  frequently  resorted  to  by  them  ; 
and  that  even  of  those  who  did  read,, 
few  had  recourse  to  the  books  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  the  most  useful  in- 
struction, because  they  were  unable  to 
understand  their  language  ;  while  most 
resorted  to  works  of  a  lighter  and  un- 
fortunately of  a  less  unexceptionable 
kind,  which  they  found  it  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  This  evil  called 
loudly  for  a  remedy,  which  the  meagre 
explanations,  introduced  along  with 
the  other  practices  of  the  Madras 
system,  (however  useful  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,)  did  not  supply.  We 
therefore  felt  an  extremely  strong 
anxiety  to  give  the  school  more  of  an 
intellectual  tone,  not  only  in  order  to 
enable  the  pupils  better  to  understand 
what  they  read  there,  but  also  to 
give  them  a  taste  for  profitable  read- 
ing, and  make  them  understand  what- 
ever  they  should  afterwards  have  oc* 
casion  to  read.  The  task  did  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  without  difficulty,  nor 
were  we  unconscious  of  the  presump- 
tuous nature  of  any  such  attempt  upon, 
our  part.  Still,  however,  if  we  left  it 
untried,  the  opportunity  which  we 
now  possessed,  of  doing  something, 
however  little,  in  this  way,  might  be 
entirely  lost.  Were  we  to  content 
ourselves  with  proposing  the  scheme 
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to  others,  it  might,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity would,  be  treated  as  visionary. 
We,  therefore,  resolved  silently  to  do 
our  best.  And  so  silently  indeed,  and 
with  so  little  stir  did  the  thing  pro- 
ceed, that  neither  the  Directors,  nor 
even  the  masters,  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on,  till  they  heard  the  children  of 
the  highest  class,  to  whom  we  first 
confined  our  attempt,  answering  ques- 
tions of  an  unusual  nature.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  attempt,  we  re- 
ceived even  far  stronger  proofs,  than 
we  had  at  all  previously  anticipated, 
of  its  extreme  necessity.  We  found, 
that  we  had  by  no  means  formed  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  gross  mis- 
apprehensions into  which  even  the 
ablest  of  our  children  fall,  regarding 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  We 
saw  of  course  still  more  strongly  the 
necessity  of  perseverance  ;  and,  in 
order  the  better  to  accomplish  our 
object,  we,  with  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  Directors,  compiled  a  new 
school-book,  better  adapted  to  our 
purpose,  than  the  highest  one  at  that 
lime  in  use.  As  soon  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  the  plan  was  both 
practicable  and  beneficial,  a  series  of 


works  was  prepared  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  like  approbation. 
The  result  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  school.  We 
shall  only  now  remark,  that  those  who 
imagine,  that  it  was  from  the  first  an- 
ticipated by  us  in  its  full  extent,  pay 
a  compliment  to  our  discernment,  to 
which  we  feel  that  we  have  no  just 
claim.  A  far  more  moderate  degree 
of  success  was  all  we  then  ventured 
to  expect,  and  an  insurance  to  that 
extent  would  have  amply  satisfied  us. 
"  Along  with  the  improvements  in  the 
reading  department,  we  were  at  the 
utmost  pains  also  to  give  additional 
life  to  that  of  arithmetic.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  say,  that  our  labors 
in  the  latter  department  took  the  pre- 
cedency, for  it  was  in  this  that  there 
originally  appeared  to  us  most  neces- 
sity for  some  additional  incentive,  and 
it  was  through  this  medium  that  ener- 
gy was  first  infused  into  the  pupils, 
which  afterwards  pervaded  every  de- 
partment. Soon  afterwards,  also, 
grammar  and  geography  were  intro- 
duced, in  a  manner  that  will  here- 
after be  explained." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SONG. 


On  !  leave  me  to  my  sorrow, 

For  my  heart  is  oppress'd  to-day  ; 
Oh  !  leave  me, — and  to-morrow 

Dark  shadows  may  pass  away  : 
There's  a  time  when  all  that  grieves  us 

Is  felt  with  a  deeper  gloom  ; 
There's  a  time  when  Hope  deceives  us, 

And  we  dream  of  bright  days  to  come. 

In  winter,  from  the  mountain 
The  stream  in  a  torrent  flows  ; 

In  summer,  the  same  fountain 
Is  calm  as  a  child's  repose  : 


Thus,  in  grief,  the  first  pangs  wound  us, 
And  tears  of  despair  gush  on  ; 

Time  brings  forth  new  flowers  around  us, 
And  the  tide  of  our  grief  is  gone  ! 

Then  heed  not  my  pensive  hours, 

Nor  bid  me  be  cheerful  now  ; 
Can  sunshine  raise  the  flowers 

That  droop  on  a  blighted  bough  ? 
The  lake  in  the  tempest  wears  not 

The  brightness  its  slumber  wore  ; 
The  heart  of  the  mourner  cares  not 

For  joys  that  were  dear  before. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 


January  27th,  1829. 
The   ball    given    by    son    altesse    la 
Duchesse  de  Berri   has,  in   some   de- 
gree, given  a  variety  to  conversation  ; 
and   instead    of  being   asked, 
not     very     cold  V — "  What 


weather  !"  one  hears  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  costume  worn  by  her 
royal  highness,  the  number  of  qua- 
drilles she  danced,  who  appeared  her 
;  Is  it  favorite  cavaliers  (for  princesses  are 
horrid     allowed  a  plurality),  the  name  of  the 
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gentleman  who  leaned  over  her  chair 
at  supper,  the  color  of  his  hair,  the 
form  of  his  moustache,  how  his  cravat 
was  tied,  the  exact  measure  of  his 
waist,  the  words  he  addressed  to  the 
duchess,  her  reply,  and  a  thousand 
anecdotes  suited  to  fashionable  gossip. 
The  fete  was  most  brilliant.  The 
walls  of  the  palace  were  decorated 
with  the  richest  tapestry,  and  the  cor- 
ridors lined  with  orange  trees  laden 
with  their  fruit,  ever-greens,  roses, 
and  even  lilies,  in  blossom  ;  so  that 
January  and  May  were  united. 
L'homme  le  plus  aimable  was  his  Ma- 
jesty Charles  X. ;  he,  however,  only 
remained  until  half-past  eleven. 
French  ladies  pretend  that  no  one  is 
si  charmant,  si  galant ;  for  that  he  al- 
ways forgets  the  king,  and  only  re- 
members the  courtier,  when  he  is  in 
society.  A  supper  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred covers  was  served  at  one,  and 
lasted  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  entertainment,  I  under- 
stand, cost  eighty  thousand  francs. 
The  duchess  sent  ten  thousand  francs 
to  the  poor  on  the  following  day. 

There  are  at  present  few  decided 
mendicants  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Paris;  distress,  nevertheless,  is  greater 
than  ever,  but  it  reigns  amidst  the 
better  classes,  who  "  to  beg  are 
ashamed."  The  number  of  soi-disant 
gentlemen  who  are  out  of  employment, 
and  who  can  only  live    by    ways    and 


means,  is  incalculable.  It  happens 
also  that  men  well-dressed  often  stop 
the  passer-by  to  ask  assistance. 
Now  it  is  the  fashion  to  write  and 
speak  of  the  misery  of  humanity  ;  yet, 
I  believe  few,  if  any,  care  to  be  of 
service  to  others,  though  all  wish  to 
get  credit  for  benevolence — there  is 
no  poet  or  prose  writer  of  the  age 
who  does  not  pretend  to  sympathy  : 
but  one  would  wish  to  see  actions 
instead  of  words,  as  proofs  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  speaker. 

Last  night  an  officer  of  the  Guards 
was  given  a  cold  bath  by  some  rob- 
bers, who  had  previously  taken  his 
watch  from  him  ;  fortunately,  the 
part  of  the  Seine  into  which  they 
threw  him  was  close  to  hot  baths,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  saved. 

A  restaurateur  has  offered  to  feed 
five  hundred  people  for  two  sous 
a-head,  by  means  of  the  vapor  arising 
from  his  stews,  soups,  and  pasties  : 
he  pretends  that  he  can  by  this  means 
live  eight  days  without  eating  ;  and 
that  such  unsubstantial  diet  may  equal- 
ly support  the  poorer  classes. 

The  theatres  are  tolerably  well  at- 
tended ;  few,  however,  go  for  the 
performances,  but  rather  as  a  rendez- 
vous to  see  and  be  seen  ;  and,  to  kill 
time,  I  hear  that  private  theatricals 
are  to  be  established,  that  tickets  are 
to  be  paid  for,  and  the  money  collect- 
ed to  be  applied  to  charitable  purposes  ! 
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At  the  midnight  hour,  when  the  spell  of  sleep 
Hath  tranquilly  hushed  even  sorrow's  sigh, 

When  the  bounding  spirit  awhile  shakes  off 
The  chain  of  its  earthly  slavery — 

To  a  fairy  land — to  a  land  of  dreams — 
Unshackled  Fancy  then  wings  her  flight ; 

And  again  with  raptured  eye  beholds 
The  long-faded  Eden  of'past  delight. 

Lo  !  the  same  bright  faces  are  smiling  there, 
That  smiled  in  the  sunny  morn  of  youth  ; 

And  hearts  that  were  our's,.to  the  pang  of 
death, 
Are  pledging  anew  their  vows  of  truth  ! 

And  voices,  sweet  voices  !  are  warbling  still 
The  song  that  we  heard  in  childhood's  day, 

When  over  the  mountains  we  roamed  with 
those 
Whom  the  flood  of  years  hath  swept  away. 


But  oft  on  the  dreamer's  ear  there  steals 
The  song  of  a  purer  world  than  this — 
Soft   breathings   of  peace,   that   the   spirit 

deems 
A  greeting  of  love  from  the  home  of  bliss. — 

Strains  of  joy,  from  hearts  that  have  reach- 
ed a  shore 
Where  the  tides  of  bitterness  never  flow — 
Ay,  holy  greetings  of  quenchless  love 
To  the  plighted  ones  they  have  left  be- 
low ; 

Oh,  would  from  such  dream  we  might  ne- 
ver awake, 
Till    the  night   of  this    dark   life    were 
o'er — 
Till  the  day,  to  which  no  night  will  suc- 
ceed, 
Summon  death's  dull  sleepers  to  sleep  no 
more  ! 
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On  Wednesday,  January  14th,  that 
extraordinary  and  magnificent  build- 
ing, the  Colosseum,  was  opened  to  the 
public.  To  the  painful  circumstances 
which  induced  its  enterprising  projec- 
tor to  take  this  sudden,  and  indeed 
somewhat  premature,  step,  we  will 
no  further  advert,  than  by  expressing 
our  earnest  hope,  or  rather  our  con- 
viction, that  those  circumstances  will 
not  be  permitted  to  prevent,  or  even 
to  delay,  the  completion  of  an  under- 
taking which  it  must  have  required  a 
most  powerful  imagination  to  conceive, 
and  rare  talents  and  ingenuity,  as  well 
as  irrepressible  energy  and  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance,  to  bring  into  its 
present  advanced  state.  It  would  be 
disgraceful  to  a  country  like  England, 
should  any  difficulty  be  found  in  pro- 
curing the  few  thousands  of  pounds 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  that  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hornor's  plan  which  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  valuable 
and  important,  is  the  part  in  which 
the  greatest  progress  has  been  made. 
We  allude  to  the  panoramic  view  of 
London.  Tasteful  as  all  the  accesso- 
ries will,  we  are  persuaded,  be,  and 
manifold  and  curious  as  are  the  re- 
sources and  expedients  by  which  their 
great  and  beautiful  variety  will  be  ul- 
timately accomplished,  we  cannot  but 
consider  them  to  be  as  subordinate, 
when  put  in  competition  with  this,  the 
principal  object,  as  the  attendants  of  a 
court  are  to  the  monarch  whom  they 
serve,  or  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to  the 
orb  round  which  they  are  revolving. 
To  the  panorama,  therefore,  our  at- 
tention shall  in  the  present  instance  be 
chiefly  devoted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  picture  that  ever  was  painted. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  canvass 
is  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  and 
it  is  sixty  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
springing  of  the  dome — making  about 
twenty-four  thousand  square  feet  :  at 


the  bottom  there  are  nearly  four 
thousand  more  square  feet  of  canvass, 
curving  inwards  ;  and  at  the  top  there 
are  fifteen  thousand  square  feet  of 
plaster,  on  which  the  sky  is  represent- 
ed— forming,  in  all,  a  painted  superfi- 
cies of  above  forty  thousand  square 
feet  !  Great,  however,  as  is  the  size 
of  this  leviathan  of  art,  its  size  is  its 
least  recommendation.  The  effect 
which  it  produces  upon  the  spectator, 
when,  after  he  has  ascended  the  first 
flight  of  the  spiral  staircase  which  is 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing, and  entered  the  principal  gallery, 
— it  bursts  upon  his  astonished  eye,  it 
is  impossible  adequately  to  describe. 
His  first  impression  is  that  it  is  nature 
— that  it  is  the  stupendous  scene  it- 
self— at  which  he  is  looking ;  and 
some  moments  of  recollection  and  re- 
flection are  necessary  to  convince  him 
that  he  is  only  "  mocked  with  art." 
In  one  respect,  the  imitation  actually 
transcends  the  reality.  Even  on  the 
finest  day,  there  is  almost  always 
some  portion  of  the  immense  horizon 
that  oujrht  to  be  visible  from  the  top 
of  St.  Paul's — an  horizon  of  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference— obscured  by  mist.  Now,  in 
the  picture,  although  there  is  quite 
enough  of  atmosphere  and  of  vapor, 
not  anything  is  permitted  to  be  entire- 
ly hidden  by  them ;  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  number  of  visits 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  to  obtain  as 
clear  and  complete  a  notion  of  the 
surrounding  objects  and  country,  as 
that  which  is  here  to  be  acquired  at 
once.  There  is  scarcely  a  field,  or  a 
tree,  or  a  hovel,  from  which  St. 
Paul's  can  be  seen,  which  is  not  in- 
troduced ;  and  not  merely  introduced, 
but  introduced  with  a  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  accuracy  ;  and  yet,  so  ad- 
mirably has  the  general  effect  been 
consulted,  that  these  minute  features, 
instead  of  injuring,  appear  to  be  es- 
sentially beneficial  to  it. 

Amidst    so  much    excellence    it  is 
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difficult  to  make  any  selection  ;  or  we 
should  say  that  one  of  the  passages  of 
this  great  work  with  which  we  were 
most  fascinated  was  the  view  of  the 
majestic  Thames,  winding  its  graceful 
course  through  the  various  bridges  by 
which  it  is  spanned,  from  Putney  to 
London.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  beautiful  than  that 
portion  of  the  river,  and  of  the  adja- 
cent buildings,  including  Lambeth 
Palace,  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall, 
the  Adelphi,  Somerset  House,  the 
Temple,  &c,  which  extends  from 
Vauxhall  to  a  little  below  Blackfriars. 
Sunny  gleams  and  reflections  on  the 
water,  painted  with  great  care  and 
happiness,  constitute  this  the  princi- 
pal focus  of  the  light  of  the  picture. 

"England's  mighty  heart,"  with  its 
numerous  veins  and  arteries — her  vast 
and  magnificent  metropolis,  with  all 
its  venerable  churches,  noble  palaces, 
ancient  halls,  public  hospitals,  spacious 
squares,  populous  streets,  splendid 
theatres,  extensive  docks,  commodi- 
ous markets,  pleasant  parks,  and  flow- 
ery gardens,  occupies  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  canvass,  and  may  be  ex- 
amined for  hour  after  hour,  and  day 
after  day,  with  a  delight  and  wonder 
perpetually  increasing.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  have  dwelt  upon  it  until  we 
forgot  that  what  we  were  gazing  at 
was  only  "  a  plane,  variously  colored  ;" 
and  ardently  longed  to  have  our  old 
and  sagacious  friend  Asmodeus  at  our 
elbow,  that  we  might  know  a  little  of 
what  was  going  on  under  some  of  the 
countless  roofs  which  were  spread  out 
beneath  us.  What  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  contemplation  !  Dull,  in- 
deed, must  be  that  imagination  which 
it  would  not  excite. 

The  nearer  buildings  are  remarka- 
bly fine.  Of  these  the  new  Post- 
Office  is  one  of  the  principal  ;  and  is 
a  most  elaborate  and  masterly  repre- 
sentation of  that  beautiful  edifice. 
And  this  leads  us  to  express  our  ad- 
miration of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
with  which,  on  a  concave  surface,  the 
various  lines  intended  to  represent 
straight  forms,  have  been  drawn,  so  as 
completely  to   fulfil  the  desired   pur- 
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pose.  To  do  this,  it  is  evident  that 
the  simple  processes  of  the  scene- 
painter  or  the  architectural  draftsman 
would  be  quite  inadequate.  The 
closest  objects  are  the  lofty  campanile 
towers  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  can- 
vass they  are  actually  forty  feet  high  ; 
and  they  are  painted  with  a  force,  and 
a  truth,  and  an  attenlion  to  details, 
which  render  them  perfectly  decep- 
tive. All  that  surprises  us  while  we 
are  looking  at  the<m  is,  that  so  long  a 
time  elapses  without  the  sonorous 
striking  of  the  great  clock. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
sky.  Without  being  monotonous,  the 
gradations  in  it  are  managed  with  so 
much  art  and  delicacy,  that  they  do 
not  force  themselves  upon  the  eye,  or 
attract  it  injuriously  from  the  grand 
scene  below.  A  friend  of  ours,  who 
accompanied  us  in  our  visit  to  the 
Colosseum,  exclaimed,  after  we  had 
quitted  the  building,  "  God  bless  me  ! 
I  forgot  to  look  at  the  sky."  It  was 
the  greatest  compliment  which  he 
could  pay  the  painter.  It  proved 
that,  like  a  skilful  back-ground  to  a 
portrait,  the  sky  did  its  duty,  without 
becoming  obtrusive. 

More  than  half  the  picture  is  com- 
pleted ;  the  remainder  is  so  consider- 
ably advanced,  that  all  the  difficulties 
are  surmounted;  and  a  few  weeks  of 
vigorous  application  would  suffice  to 
finish  the  whole. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  individuals  by  whom,  this  great 
work,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  gone, 
has  been  accomplished.  To  Mr. 
Hornor  belongs  exclusively  the  honor 
of  the  original  conception.  The  sin- 
gular ability  and  fearlessness  which  he 
manifested  in  making  his  drawings 
from  his  little  fragile  hut,  raised  upon 
slight  and  tottering  poles  above  the 
elevation  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
his  determined  perseverance,  his 
"  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  and  the  ulti- 
mate completion  of  his  task,  are  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  almost  every 
one.  Having  rendered  these  drawings 
as  correct  as  repeated  efforts  and  the 
best  instruments    could  render  them, 
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Mr.  Hornor  proceeded  still  further  to 
rectify  them,  by  visiting  and  examin- 
ing all  those  features  of  the  extensive 
scene,  respecting  the  exact  form  and 
situation  of  which  he  entertained  any 
doubt.  Having  thus  amassed  a  col- 
lection of  drawings  of  unprecedented 
fidelity  and  minuteness,  the  next  ob- 
ject was  to  erect  the  building  of  which 
the  picture  to  be  painted  from  them 
was  to  constitute  the  chief  ornament. 
The  building  having  been  erected,  the 
canvass  for  the  picture  was  prepared. 
Its  dimensions  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  suspended  at  the  dis- 
tance, towards  the  base  of  the  building, 
of  three  feet  from  the  wall,  all  round. 
The  transfer  of  the  outlines  from  the 
drawings  to  the  canvass  was  then  under- 
taken by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris ;  a  gentleman 
possessed,  not  only  of  great  talent  as 
an  artist,  but  also  of  extraordinary  in- 
genuity as  a  mechanician ;  and  in  the 
selection  of  whom  it  would  seem  as  if 
Mr.  Hornor  had  been  guided  by  ob- 
serving his  congenial  energy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  diligence.  By  means  of 
squares,  Mr.  Parris,  in  December, 
1825,  began  to  draw  in  the  outlines 
with  chalk,  on  a  scale  sixteen  times 
larger  each  way,  or,  in  other  words, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  times  the 
size  of  the  originals.  This  was  a 
work  of  much  labor,  and  demanding 
close  attention;  but  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, completed  in  the  following  April. 
The  painting,  which  is  in  oil,  was 
then  commenced.  It  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Parris's  single  hand,  or  rather  his 
two  hands  (for  he  is  ambidextrous) 
must  be  unequal  to  so  extensive  an 
undertaking.  Mr.  Hornor  therefore 
engaged  several  artists  to  assist  birn. 
But,  although  most  of  them  were  men 
of  high  and  acknowledged  powers, 
yet,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
being  entirely  unaccustomed  to  their 
new  occupation,  their  progress  was 
slow,  and,  which  was  worse,  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  In  fact,  it  was  a 
kind  of  Dutch  concert,  in  which  every 
performer  was  playing  a  distinct  and 
separate  tune.  Each  also  was  anx- 
ious that  his  allotment,  whatever  it 
might  be,  should  be  conspicuous  ;  like 


some  Rosencrantz  or  Guildenstern, 
seeking  to  render  his  character  as 
prominent  and  effective  as  that  of 
Hamlet.  One  individual,  a  lover  of 
independence,  and  resolved  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  imiiatores,  servum 
pecus,  made  the  smoke  from  his  chim- 
neys proceed  in  a  direction  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  his  neighbor ;  an- 
other, an  equal  admirer  of  originality, 
lighted  up  the  building  on  which  he 
was  employed  by  a  sun-beam  from  the 
north.  The  great  change,  almost 
amounting  to  that  of  enamel  colors 
when  they  undergo  the  process  of  vi- 
trification, which  occurred  in  the  ap- 
parent hue  of  the  various  pigments, 
according  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  was  likewise  a 
fruitful  source  of  perplexity.  Bricks, 
that  were  intended  to  be  red,  looked 
blue  ;  and  slates,  that  were  intended 
to  be  blue,  looked  red.  By  degrees 
the  picture  began  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  those  patch-work 
quilts  which  show  that  the  industry 
of  our  great-grandmothers  predominat- 
ed over  their  taste.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was,  that  in  several  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  re-paint  what  had 
been  done,  and  in  every  instance  ma- 
terially to  modify  it  ;  and  that,  event- 
ually, Mr.  Parris,  having  trained  up 
several  house-painters  for  the  purpose, 
determined,  with  their  assistance  in 
the  more  laborious  parts  of  the  task, 
to  execute  the  whole  himself.  The 
delightfully  harmonious  result  proves 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  previ- 
ous studies  of  aerial  perspective  and 
general  effect  which  Mr.  Parris  made 
from  St.  Paul's  itself,  to  the  prodi- 
gious extent  of  surface  to  be  covered, 
and  to  the  multiplicity  and  complexity 
of  the  objects  to  be  introduced,  there 
was  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  at 
the  canvass,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
paint  upon  it  at  all.  Here  Mr.  Par- 
ris's mechanical  ingenuity  became  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable  to  him.  He 
devised  all  kinds  of  light  scaffoldings, 
bridges,  and  platforms.  Sometimes 
he  was  supported  from  the  floor  by 
two  or   three  long  and  slender  spars, 
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which  vibrated  with  every  motion  of 
his  arm  ;  sometimes  he  was  suspended 
by  cords  from  the  roof,  swinging  like 
Shakspeare's  celebrated  samphire- 
gatherer.  It  must  require  strong 
nerves  to  remain  passively  in  such 
situations  ; — how  much  more  to  be 
able  freely  to  exercise  all  the  facul- 
ties both  of  mind  and  of  body  in 
them  !  Nor  was  the  danger  imagina- 
ry. On  two  occasions  Mr.  Parris  fell 
from  a  considerable  height ;  but,  for- 
tunately, in  neither  did  he  suffer  any 
serious  injury. 

This  is  a  great  and  wonderful  pro- 
duction. Ours  is  an  age  of  luxury  ; 
but  let  us  hope  that  luxury  for  once 
may  not  be  the  herald  of  decay.  We 
heartily  wish  the  success  of  Mr.  Hor- 
nor  complete,  and  that  when  through 
perils  as  numerous  as  those  in  the 
Apostolic  list,  he  has  put  the  last 
touch  to  his  astonishing  work,  he  may 
have  nothing  to  do  but  rest  from  his 
labors,  and  enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of 
the  paradise  he  has  created. 

We  must  take  leave  of  this  under- 
taking   for    the    present.      We   will 


now  only  add,  that,  besides  the  great 
point  of  attraction  noticed  above,  the 
place  is  intended  to  put  forth  a 
variety  of  others,  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
saloon  for  the  reception  of  works  of 
art ;  numerous  conservatories  rilled 
with  rare  and  curious  plants  ;  aviaries; 
reading  and  refreshment  rooms  ;  a  lit- 
tle suite  of  apartments  forming  a  fac- 
simile of  the  interior  of  a  Swiss  dwell- 
ing ;  and,  out  of  doors,  winding  walks 
through  grounds  laid  out  with  elabo- 
rate art,  to  represent  different  kinds 
of  romantic  scenery,  interspersed  with 
grottoes,  waterfalls,  &c.  The  extent 
occupied  by  the  requisite  buildings, 
&c.  is,  as  we  are  informed,  little  short 
of  five  acres.  The  whole  are  in  very 
forward  progress  ;  sufficiently  so  in- 
deed to  almost  ensure  their  ultimate 
completion  ; — which  makes  us  the 
more  regret,  either  the  sad  necessity, 
or  the  mistaken  policy — whichever  it 
may  be — that  has  permitted  a  single 
visiter  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  this 
spot,  till  the  whole  could  have  burst  up- 
on the  world  in  the  full  completeness 
of  its  mimic  wonders  and  attractions. 


SADNESS  AND  MIRTH. 

BY  MRS.    HEMANS. 

"  Nay,  these  wild  fits  of  uncurb'd  laughter 

Athwart  the  gloomy  tenor  of  your  mind 
As  it  has  lower'd  of  late,  so  keenly  cast, 
Unsuited  seem  and  strange." 

"  O  nothing  strange  ! 

Didst  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  veering  breast 

Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud 

In  the  sunn'd  glimpses  of  a  troubled  day, 

Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  1 

Or  boatman's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning  flash 

In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path 

Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  1 

•     O  gentle  friend  ! 

Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yesterday, 
And  ma/be  so  to-morrow  !" — Joanna  Baixlie. 


Ye  met  at  the  stately  feasts  of  old, 
When  the  bright  wine'  foam'd  in  sculptured  gold, 
Sadness  and  Mirth  !  ye  were  mingled  there 
With  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  scented  air  ; 
As  the  cloud  and  the  lightning  are  blent  on  high, 
Ye  mixed  in  the  gorgeous  revelry. 

For  there  hung  o'er  those  banquets  of  yore  a  gloom, 
A  thought  and  a  shadow  of  the  tomb  ;" 
Jl  gave  to  the  Mute-notes  an  under-tone. 
To  the  rose  a  coloring  not  its  own, 
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To  the  breath  of  the  myrtle  a  mournful  power- 
Sadness  and  Mirth  !  ye  had  each  your  dower  ! 
Ye  met  when  the  triumph  swept  proudly  by, 
With  the  Roman  eagles  through  the  sky  ! 
I  know  that  e'en  then,  in  his  hour  of  pride, 
The  soul  of  the  mighty  within  him  died, 
That  the  void  in  his  bosom  lay  darkly  still, 
"Which  the  music  of  victory  might  never  fill ! 

Thou  wert  there,  O  Mirth  !  swelling  on  the  shout, 
Till  the  temples  like  echo-caves  rang  out ; 
Thine  were  the  garlands,  the  songs,  the  wine, 
All  the  rich  voices  in  air  were  thine, 
The  incense,  the  sunshine — but,  Sadness  !  thy  part, 
Deepest  of  all,  was  the  victor's  heart  ! 

Ye  meet  at  the  bridal  with  flower  and  tear; 
Strangely  and  wildly  ye  meet  by  the  bier !      I 
As  the  gleam  from  a  sea-bird's  white  wing  shed, 
Crosses  the  storm  in  its  path  of  dread, 
As  a  dirge  meets  the  breeze  of  a  suinnicr-sky — 
Sadness  and  Mirth  !  so  ye  come  and  fly  ! 

Ye  meet  in  the  Poet's  haunted  breast — 
Darkness  and  rainbow  alike  its  guest ! 
When  the  breath  of  the  violet  is  out  in  Spring, 
When  the  woods  with  the  wakening  of  music  ring, 
O'er  his  dreamy  spirit  your  currents  pass, 
Like  shadow  and  sunlight  o'er  mountain-grass. 
When  will  your  parting  be,  Sadness  and  Mirth  ? 
Bright  stream  and  dark  one  !     Oh  !  never  on  earth  ! 
Never  while  triumphs  and  tombs  are  so  near, 
While  Death  and  Love  walk  the  same  dim  sphere  ; 
While  flowers  untold  where  the  storm  may  sweep, 
While  the  heart  of  man  is  a  soundless  deep  ! 
But  there  smiles  a  land,  O  ye  troubled  pair  ! 
\\  here  ye  have  no  part  in  the  summer-air. 
Far  from  the  breathings  of  changeful  skits, 
Over  the  seas  and  the  graves  it  lies, 
Where  the  day  of  the  lightning  and  cloud  is  done, 
And  Joy  reigns  alone,  as  the  lonely  sun  ! 


ROVER. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

Rover  is  now  about  six  years  old.  perception  of  his  master's  friends, 
He  was  horn  half  a  year  before  our  to  whom  he  metes  out  his  caresses  in 
eldest  girl  ;  and  is  accordingly  looked  the  proportion  of  their  attachment  to 
upon  as  a  kind  of  elder  brother  by  the  the  chief  objectof  his  affections.  When 
children.  He  is  a  small,  beautiful  li-  I  return  from  an  absence,  or  when  he 
\er-colored  spaniel,  but  not  one  of  meets  an  eld  friend  of  mine,  or  of  his 
your  goggle-eyed  Blenheim  breed,  own  (which, is  the  same  thing  to  him) 
He  is  none  of  your  lap  dogs.  No,  his  ccstacy  is  unbounded  :  he  tears  and 
Rover  has  a  soul  above  that.  You  curvets  about  the  room  as  if  mad  ;  and 
may  make  him  your  friend,  but  he  if  out  of  doors,  he  makes  the  welkin 
scorns  to  be  a  pet.  No  one  can  see  ring  with  his  clear  and  joyous  note, 
him  without  admiring  him,  and  no  one  When  lie  sees  a  young  person  in  coin- 
can  know  him  without  loving  him.  pany  he  immediately  selects  him  for 
He  is  as  regularly  inquired  after  as  a  play  fellow.  He  fetches  a  stick, 
any  other  member  of  the  family  ;  for  coaxes  him  out  of  the  house,  drops  it 
who  that  has  ever  known  Rover  can  at  his  feet;  then  retiring  backwards, 
forget  him  \      He  has    an  instinctive  barking,  plainly  indicates  his  desire  to 
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have  it  thrown  for  him.  He  is  never 
tired  of  his  work.  Indeed,  I  fear, 
poor  fellow,  that  his  teeth,  which  al- 
ready show  signs  of  premature  decay, 
have  suffered  from  the  diversion.  But 
though  Rover  has  a  soul  for  fun,  yet 
he  is  a  game  dog  too.  There  is  not  a 
better  cocker  in  England.  In  fact  he 
delights  in  sport  of  every  kind,  and  if 
he  cannot  have  it  with  me,  he  will 
have  it  on  his  own  account.  He  fre- 
quently decoys  the  greyhounds  out 
and  finds  hares  for  them.  Indeed  he 
has  done  me  some  injury  in  this  way, 
for  if  he  can  find  a  pointer  loose,  he 
will,  if  possible,  seduce  him  from  his 
duty,  and  take  him  off  upon  some  law- 
less excursion  ;  and  it  is  not  till  after 
an  hour's  whistling  and  hallooing  that 
I  see  the  truants  sneaking  round  to 
the  back  door,  panting  and  smoking, 
with  their  tails  knitted  up  between 
their  legs,  and  their  long  dripping 
tongues  depending  from  their  watery 
mouths — he  the  most  bare -faced  cai- 
tiff of  the  whole.  In  general,  howe- 
ver, he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
canine  species,  for  notwithstanding 
the  classification  of  Buffon,  he  consi- 
ders he  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  as- 
sociate with  man.  He  is,  in  fact, 
rather  cross  with  other  dogs  ;  but  with 
children  he  is  quite  at  home,  doubt- 
less reckoning  himself  about  on  a  le- 
vel with  them  in  the  scale  of  rational 
beings.  Every  boy  in  the  village 
knows  his  name,  and  I  often  catch 
him  in  the  street  with  a  posse  of  little, 
dirty  urchins  playing  around  him. 
But  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  this 
kind  of  company  ;  for,  if  taking  a  walk 
with  any  of  the  family,  he  will  only 
just  acknowledge  his  plebeian  play- 
fellow with  a  simple  shake  of  the  tail : 
equivalent  to  the  distant  nod  which  a 
patrician  school-boy  bestows  on  the 
town-boy  school-fellow  whom  he 
chances  to  meet  when  in  company 
with  his  aristocratieal  relations.  The 
only  approach  to  bad  feeling  that  I 
ever  discovered  in  Rover  is  a  slight 
disposition  to  jealousy  ;  but  this  in  him 
is  more  a  virtue  than  a  vice  ;  for  it 
springs  entirely  from  affection,  and 
has  nothing  mean  or  malicious  in  it. 


One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how 
he  expresses  this  feeling.  One  clay  a 
little  stray  dog  attached  himself  to  me 
and  followed  me  home  ;  I  took  him  in- 
to the  house  and  had  him  fed,  intend- 
ing to  keep  him  until  I  could  discover 
the  owner.  For  this  act  of  kindness 
the  dog  expressed  thanks  in  the  usual 
way.  Rover,  although  used  to  play 
the  truant,  from  the  moment  the  little 
stranger  entered  the  premises,  never 
quitted  us  till  he  saw  him  fairly  off. 
His  manner  towards  us  became  more 
ingratiating  than  usual,  and  he  seemed 
desirous,  by  his  assiduities  and  atten- 
tions, to  show  us  that  we  stood  in  need 
oi  no  other  favorite  or  companion. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  showed  no 
animosity  whatever  towards  his  sup^ 
posed  rival.  Here  was  reason  and 
refinement  too.  Besides  the  friends 
whom  he  meets  in  my  house,  Rover 
also  forms  attachments  of  his  own,  in, 
which  he  shows  great  discrimination. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  offers  him  a 
bone  that  he  will  trust  as  a  friend. 
He  has  one  or  two  intimate  acquaint- 
ances in  the  village  whom  he  regular- 
ly visits,  and  where  in  case  of  any  re- 
missness on  the  part  of  the  cook,  ho 
is  sure  to  find  a  plate  of  meat.  Rover 
is  a  most  feeling,  sweet  dispositioned 
dog; — one  instance  of  his  affection  and 
kindheartedness  I  cannot  omit.  He 
had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  labor- 
er, who  worked  about  my  garden,  and 
would  frequently  follow  him  to  his 
home,  where  he  was  caressed  by  the 
wife  and  children.  It  happened  that 
the  poor  wife  was  taken  ill  and  died. 
The  husband  was  seriously  afflicted, 
and  showed  a  feeling  above  the  com- 
mon. At  this  time  I  observed  that 
Rover  had  quite  lost  his  spirits,  and 
appeared  to  pine.  Seeing  him  in  this 
state  one  day,  when  in  company  with 
the  widowed  laborer,  and  thinking  in 
some  measure  to  divert  the  poor  fel- 
low's thoughts  from  his  own  sorrows, 
I  remarked  to  him  the  state  that  Ro- 
ver was  in,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
guess  the  cause.  "  He  is  fretting  after 
Poor  Peggy,"  was  his  reply,  giving 
vent  at  the  same  time  to  a  flood  of 
tears. 
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GARDENS. 


Well  do  Ave  remember  our  early  love 
of  gardens.  Our  enthusiasm  was  then 
unaffected  and  uninfluenced  by  great 
examples  ;  we  had  neither  heard  nor 
read  of  Lord  Bacon  nor  Sir  William 
Temple,  nor  any  other  illustrious  writ- 
er on  gardening  ;  but  this  love  was  the 
pure  offspring  of  our  own  mind  and 
heart.  Planting  and  transplanting 
were  our  delight  ;  the  seed  which  our 
tiny  hands  let  fall  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  we  almost  watched  peeping 
through  little  clods,  after  the  kind  and 
quickening  showers  of  spring  ;  and  we 
regarded  the  germinating  of  an  up- 
turned bean  with  all  the  surprise  and 
curiosity  of  our  nature.  As  we  grew 
in  mind  and  stature,  we  learned  the 
loftier  lessons  of  philosophy,  and 
threw  aside  the  "  Pocket  Gardener," 
for  the  sublime  chapters  of  Bacon  and 
Temple  ;  and  as  the  stream  of  life 
carried  us  into  its  vortex,  we  learned 
to  contemplate  their  pages  as  the  liv- 
ing parterres  of  a  garden,  and  their 
bright  imageries  as  fascinating  flow- 
ers. As  we  journeyed  onward  through 
the  busy  herds  of  crowded  cities,  we 
learned  the  holier  influences  of  gar- 
dens in  reflecting  that  a  garden  has 
been  the  scene  of  man's  birth — his 
fall — and  proffered  redemption. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  more  fervently 
treated  by  poets  and  philosophers, 
than  the  love  of  gardens.  In  old 
Rome,  poets  sang  of  their  gardens. 
But  the  passion  for  gardening,  which 
evidently  came  from  the  East,  never 
prevailed  much  in  Europe  till  the  times 
of  the  religious  orders,  who  greatly 
improved  it. 

Lord  Bacon  appears  to  have  done 
more  towards  encouraging  the  taste 
for  gardens  than  any  other  writer,  and 
his  essay  is  too  well  known  to  admit 
of  quotation.  Sir  William  Temple 
has,  however,  many  eloquent  passages 
in  his  writings,  in  one  of  which  he 
calls  gardening  the  "  inclination  of 
kings,    the     choice     of    philosophers, 


and  the  common  favorite  of  public  and 
private  men  ;  a  pleasure  of  the  great- 
est, and  the  care  of  the  meanest ;  and, 
indeed,  an  employment  and  a  posses- 
sion, for  which  no  man  is  too  high  or 
too  low."  Gerade  asks  his  courteous 
and  well-willing  readers — "  Whither 
do  all  men  walk  for  their  honest  re- 
creation, but  where  the  earth  has 
most  beneficially  painted  her  face 
with  flourishing  colors  1  and  what 
season  of  the  year  more  longed  for 
than  the  spring,  whose  gentle  breath 
entices  forth  the  kindly  sweets,  and 
makes  them  yield  their  fragrant 
smells  1" — Sir  William  Temple  says 
Epicurus  studied,  exercised,  and 
taught  his  philosophy  in  his  garden. 
Milton,  we  know,  passed  many  hours 
together  in  his  garden  at  Chalfont  ; 
Cowley  poured  forth  the  greatness  of 
his  soul  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Chert- 
sey  ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  his 
"  Characteristics"  at  a  delightful  spot 
near  Reigate.  Pope,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says,  "  I  am  in  my  garden, 
amused  and  easy;  this  is  a  scene 
where  one  finds  no  disappointment ;" 
— and  within  the  same  neighborhood, 
Thomson 

"  Sung  the  Seasons  and  their  change." 

Beauty  and  health  are  the  attributes 
of  gardening.  In  illustration  of  the 
former,  we  remember  a  passage  from 
Gervase  Markham,  thus  :  "  As  in  the 
composition  of  a  delicate  woman  the 
grace  of  her  cheeke  is  the  mixture  of 
red  and  white,  the  wonder  of  her  eye 
blacke  and  white,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  hand  blew  and  white,  any  of  which 
ie  not  said  to  be  beautifull  if  it  consist 
of  single  or  simple  colors  ;  and  so  in 
walkes  or  alleyes,  the  all  greene,  nor 
the  all  yellow,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
most  beautifull ;  but  the  greene  and 
yellow,  (that  is  to  say,  the  untroade 
grasse,  and  the  well-knit  gravelle) 
being  equally  mixt,  give  the  eye  both 
lustre  and  delight  beyond  comparison." 
Abercrombie  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
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when  he  died  by  a  fall  down  stairs  in 
the  dark.  He  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Preston  Pans,  which  was  fought 
close  to  his  father's  garden  walls. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  he  lived 
chiefly  on  tea,  using  it  three  times  a- 
day  ;  his  pipe  was  his  first  companion 
in  the  morning  and  last  at  night.  He 
never  remembered  to  have  taken  a 
dose  of  physic  in  his  life,  prior  to  his 
last  fatal  accident,  nor  of  having  a 
day's  illness  but  once. 

The  association  of  gardening  with 
pastoral  poetry,  was  exemplified  in 
Shenstone's  design  of  the  Leasowes — 


as  Mr.  Whately  observes — a  perfect 
picture  of  his  mind,  simple,  elegant, 
and  amiable,  and  which  will  always 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  spot  in- 
spired his  verses,  or  whether  in  the 
scenes  which  he  formed,  he  only  real- 
ized the  pastoral  images  which  abound 
in  his  songs.  That  elegant  trirlcr, 
Horace  Walpole,  was  enthusiastically 
fond  of  gardening.  One  day  telling 
his  nurseryman  that  he  would  have  his 
trees  planted  irregularly,  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  ;  you  would 
have  them  hung  down — somewhat 
poetical." 
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"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


NEW   POST-OFFICE   REGULATION. 

It  is  said,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury have  issued,  or  intend  to  issue, 
an  order  to  the  postmaster-general, 
permitting  the  free  transmission  to  au- 
thors residing  in  the  country  of  the 
proof  sheets  of  any  work  going  through 
the  press,  and  which  may  be  sent  to 
them  for  correction.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  proofs  are,  it  is  said,  to  be 
sent  open  to  Mr.  Francis  Freeling, 
who  will  enclose  them  in  a  post-office 
cover,  and  forward  them  according  to 
the  address,  and  perform  the  same  on 
their  return.  This  arrangement,  if 
carried  into  effect,  will  certainly  be  an 
accommodation,  as  far  as  it  goes;  and 
we  think  that  other  important  conces- 
sions to  the  interests  of  literature  might 
be  made  without  injury  to,  and  even 
to  the  advantage  of,  the  revenue.  In 
France  all  the  new  publications,  ex- 
cept those  of  very  great  weight,  are 
forwarded  by  the  mail  coaches  at  a 
trifling  expense  ;  so  that  persons  who 
reside  in  the  provinces  may  receive 
them  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidi- 
ty. If  at  a  moderate  rate  per  pound 
weight  new  works  could  be  forwarded 
from  London  by  the  mail  coaches,  in- 
dividuals who  reside  at  a  distance  from 
the  large  towns  to  which  parcels  of 
newly  published  books  are  sent,  or 
even  in  those  towns, — for  it  does   not 


answer  the  purpose  of  a  bookseller  to 
have  down  one  or  two  books  in  a  par- 
cel for  a  single  customer, — would  in 
such  an  arrangement  find  a  great  ac- 
commodation. An  additional  hundred 
weight  to  each  of  the  mail  coaches* 
would  be  no  drawback  upon  their 
speed  or  s-al'ety  ;  and  all  new  works  of 
immediate  interest  might  be  thus  cir- 
culated throughout  the  country.  Ag 
in  France  the  regulation  alluded  to 
was  made  exclusively  in  favor  of  lite- 
rature, a  method  of  preventing  decep- 
tion has  been  adopted.  Persons  sending 
books,  are  required  to  leave  them  open 
at  the  ends,  a  band  with  the  address 
upon  it  being  simply  placed  round  the 
centre.  

THE    FATE   OF   HERETICS. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Italian 
priest-craft  is  genuine.  A  worthy  wo- 
man in  Rome,  who  kept  an  hotel  and 
boarding-house,  having  observed  with 
wonder  the.  correct  morals  and  deco- 
rous habits  of  many  English  and  Ger- 
man heretics,  asked  her  confessor  if  it 
was  really  true,  that  all  these  poor  fo- 
reigners would  go  into  everlasting  fire; 
as  she  could  not  understand  why  these 
heretics,  whose  virtuous  and  Christ- 
ian lives  were  an  example  to  many 
Romans,  should  perish  everlastingly. 

The  priest  reproved  her  folly  and 
presumption,  and  thus  explained  : 
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"  Even  in  his  mother's  womb  the 
heretic  is  already  the  indisputable  pro- 
perty of  the  devil;  for  which  reason 
he  is  not  so  frequently  teased  and 
tempted  by  the  arch-enemy  as  we 
Christians  are,  who  cannot  be  depriv- 
ed of  our  claims  on  heaven,  except 
by  great  wickedness  and  impiety.  Re- 
joice not,  therefore,  at  the  good  ac- 
tions and  good  manners  of  those  here- 
tics, which  are,  indeed,  the  certain 
tokens  of  their  irredeemable  damna- 
tion ;  nor  take  offence  at  the  elect, 
who  so  often  stumble  and  fall  in  their 
struggles  with  the  tempter.  The  fa- 
vorites of  God  are  those  whom  the 
devil  incessantly  seeks  to  entangle  ; 
but,  being  sure  of  the  souls  of  here- 
tics, he  never  tempts  them  more  than 
once,  and  then  only  out  of  wantonness 
and  pastime." 


act  of  parliament,  a  two-penny  stamp), 
and  distributed,  gratis,  to  the  purcha- 
sers of  the  regular  newspaper.  By 
the  new  arrangement  of  printing  the 
supplementary  matter  upon  the  same 
sheet,  enlarged  for  that  purpose  to 
four  feet  in  length,  and  a  yard  in  width, 
a  saving  of  about  70/.  for  each  sup- 
plementary number  will  be  effected  ; 
as  the  sheet,  being  undetached,  will 
not  require  an  extra  stamp.  A  wri- 
ter in  an  evening  paper  calculates, 
that  in  the  forty-eight  columns  of  the 
Times  of  Monday  there  are  nearly 
150,000  words  ;  and  a  calculating  cor- 
respondent of  our  own  tells  us,  that  in 
the  colossal  sheet  in  question,  there 
were  nearly  as  many  words  as  in  all 
the  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
which  were  published  on  the  same 
day  in  the  French  capital. 


SPEED   THE    PLOUGH. 

In  China,  agriculture  is  held  in 
high  honor.  On  a  certain  day  in  the 
spring,  the  Emperor  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  husbandman,  and  with 
two  oxen  which  have  their  horns  gild- 
ed, and  with  a  varnished  plough,  he 
ploughs  up  several  furrows,  and  af- 
terwards sows  them  with  his  own  hand. 
His  principal  lords  do  the  like,  till 
they  have  tilled  the  whole  spot  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  ;  and  as  Magel- 
hai'iis  adds,  the  Empress,  assisted  by 
her  ladies,  then  dresses  a  homely  din- 
ner, which  the  imperial  mummers  eat 
together.  

STiqUIOTECHXY. 

Under  this  musical  and  elegant  ti- 
tle a  work  has  been  published  at  Pa- 
ris, the  object  of  which  is  to  teach  the 
art  of  learning  to  read  in  twenty  or 
thirty  lessons  of  an  hour  each,  by  ana- 
lysing the  sounds  of  words. 


INEBRIETY  IN  SWEDEN. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  vice  more  effect- 
ually destroys  the  happiness  of  this 
country  than  any  war  ever  did.  The 
lists  of  births  and  of  mortality  of 
Stockholm  present  the  most  surpris- 
ing phenomenon — that  there  died  in 
the  last  year  1439  persons  more  than 
were  born.  This  proportion  is  ob- 
served particularly  amongst  the  garri- 
son, and  ascribed  to  drinking  immo- 
derately of  brandy. 

AMERICAN    BULL. 

A  late  Vandalia  Intelligencer,  cal- 
culating the  increase  of  the  population 
of  Indiana  in  the  last  two  years,  ob- 
serves that,  "  allowing  jive  souls  to 
each  voter,  we  have  derived  from  emi- 
gration an  accession  of  20,000." 
"  Five  souls  to  each  voter  !"  is  rather 
more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  electors 
elsewhere. 


COLOSSAL   NEWSPAPER. 

The  largest  sheet  of  paper  ever  used 
by  a  newspaper  was  sent  forth  from 
the  press  of  the  Times  on  Monday 
last.  Hitherto,  when  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  advertisements,  or 
other  matter,  at  the  Time's  office,  a 
supplementary  sheet  was  printed  (each 
sheet  bearing,  by    virtue    of  a  recent 


The  following  distinguished  indivi- 
duals died  in  the  month  of  April  : — 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  April  4,  1774  ; 
Francis  Bacon,  April  9,  1626;  George 
Frederick  Handel,  April  13,  1759; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  April  17,  1790; 
Miguel  de  Cervantes,  April  23,  1616; 
William  Shakspeare,  April  23,  1616; 
William  Cowper,  April  25,  1800. 
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APRIL. 

"  There  are  sweet  scents  about  ns  ;  the  violet  hides 
On  that  green  bank  ;  the  primrose  sparkles  there  : 
The  earth  is  grateful  to  the  teeming  clouds, 
And  yields  a  sudden  freshness  to  their  kisses." 
"  The  first  blossoms  peep  about  our  path, 
The  lambs  are  nibbling  the  short  dripping  grass, 
And  the  birds  are  on  the  bushes." 


Where  the  fell  tyrant,  Winter,  so 
lately  held  his  reign,  we  now  behold 
rising  beauty  and  tranquil  peace,  for 
Spring  has  again  returned.  The  month 
of  April  is  proverbial  for  its  fickleness  ; 
for  its  intermingling  showers  and  flit- 
ting gleams  of  sunshine  ;  for  all  spe- 
cies of  weather  in  one  day  ;  for  a 
wild  mixture  of  clear  and  cloudy 
skies,  greenness  and  nakedness,  flying 
bail,  and  abounding  blossoms.  But, 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  it  is  not  the 
less  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  ex- 
pectation with  which  it  embues  the 
mind.  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  look 
forivard  ;  to  anticipate,  with  a  delight- 
ful enthusiasm,  the  progress  of  the 
season.  It  is  one  of  the  excellent 
laws  of  Providence,  that  our  minds 
shall  be  insensibly  moulded  to  a  sym- 
pathy with  that  season  which  is  pass- 
ing, and  become  deprived,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  the  power  of  recalling  the 
images  of  those  which  are  gone  by  ; 
whence  we  reap  the  double  advantage 
of  not  being  disgusted  with  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  wintry  landscape  from  a 
comparison  with  the  hilarity  of  spring  ; 
and  when  spring  itself  appears,  it 
comes  with  a  freshness  of  beauty 
which  charms  us,  at  once,  with  novel- 
ty, and  a  recognition  of  old  delights. 
Symptoms  of  spring  now  crowd  thick- 
6  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


ly  upon  us.  However  regular  may 
be  our  walks,  we  are  daily  surprised 
at  the  rapid  march  of  vegetation  ;  at 
the  sudden  increase  of  freshness, 
greenness  and  beauty  :  one  old  friend 
after  another  starts  up  before  us  in 
the  shape  of  a  flower.  The  violets, 
which  came  out  in  March  in  little 
delicate  groups,  now  spread  in  myri- 
ads along  the  hedge-rows,  and  fill  se- 
cluded lanes  with  fragrance. 

April  is,  indeed,  the  moist  and  bud- 
ding month,  nourished  with  alternate 
rains  and  sunshine.  Nature  after  the 
less  unequivocal  rigor  of  winter,  seems 
to  take  delight  in  rendering  herself  more 
evident  in  this  operation  than  in  any 
other.  Winter  rains  and  summer  suns, 
may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer 
to  bring  him  nothing  but  cold  and  heat ; 
but  the  watering  the  vegetation  with 
light  showers,  then  warming  it,  and 
then  watering  it  again,  seem  to  show 
to  our  very  eyes  her  "  own  sweet 
hand,"  divested  of  its  "cunning." 
She  dresses  her  plants  visibly,  like  a 
lady  at  her  window. 

This  is  truly  the  spring  and  youth - 
fulness  of  the  year.  March  was  like 
an  honest  blustering  servant,  bringing 
home  buds  and  flowers  for  his  young 
mistress.  April  is  she  herself,  issu- 
ing forth  adorned  with  them. 
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The  blossom  of  fruit-trees  presents 
a  splendid  scene  :  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month,  gardens  and  orchards  being 
covered  with  a  snowy  profusion  of 
plum-bloom  ;  and  the  blackthorn  and 
wild  plum  wreathe  their  sprays  with 
such  pure  and  clustering  flowers,  that 
they  gleam  in  hedges  and  the  shadowy 
depths  of  woods,  as  if  their  boughs 
radiated  with  sunshine.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  the  sweet  and 
blushing  blossoms  of  apples,  and  of  the 
wilding,  fill  up  the  succession,  harmo- 
nizing delightfully  with  the  tender 
green  of  the  expanding  leaves,  and 
continuing  through  part  of  May,  re- 
calling early  recollections,  and  de- 
lightful thoughts  of  our  "  youthful 
days." 

The  fields  and  meadows,  which  a 
few  weeks  since  were  uninviting  and 
desolate,  are  now  all  covered  with  a 
charming  verdure  of  various  hues, 
among  which,  however,  the  green,  so 
refreshing  to  the  eye  after  the  sombre 


tints  of  winter,  mostly  predominates. 
And  now  how  truly  delightful  is  the 
appearance  of  the  little  flower-garden. 
The  crocus,  the  daisy,  the  polyanthus, 
and  the  dark  violet,  all  rivalling  each 
other  in  beauty,  now  excite  our  ut- 
most attention  ;  while  the  tulip,  the 
hyacinth,  and  the  carnation,  scent  the 
air  with  their  sweetness. 

All  is  harmony  and  joy,  for  the 
cheering  rays  of  the  sun  have  returned 
to  gild  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
to  make  merry  the  heart  of  every  liv- 
ing thing.  The  feathered  songsters  of 
the  grove  are  now  busily  employed  in 
collecting  together  materials  for  their 
little  nests,  and  in  providing  food  for 
their  young  ones.  In  the  ploughed 
field  the  rustic  sower  is  engaged  in 
depositing  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
leaving  to  heaven  the  glorious  task  of 
completing  the  work  : — 

"  Laborious  man 
Has  done  his  part.  Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow  ! 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  ! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  Sun." 


FIRST  AND  LAST. 


Take  down  from  your  shelves,  gentle 
reader,  your  folio  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary, — or,  if  you  possess  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson,  take  down  his 
four  ponderous  quartos,  turn  over  eve- 
ry leaf;  read  every  word  from  A  to 
Z ;  and  then  confess,  that,  in  the 
whole  vocabulary,  there  are  not  any 
two  words  which  awaken  in  your 
heart  such  a  crowd  of  mixed  and  di- 
rectly opposite  emotions  as  the  two 
which  now  stare  you  in  the  face — 
first  and  last  !  In  the  abstract,  they 
embrace  the  whole  round  of  our  ex- 
istence :  in  the  detail,  all  its  brightest 
hopes,  its  noblest  enjoyments,  and  its 
most  cherished  recollections  ;  all  its 
loftiest  enterprises,  and  all  its  smiles 
and  tears  ;  its  pangs  of  guilt,  its  vir- 
tuous principles,  its  trials,  its  sorrows, 
and  its  rewards.  They  give  you  the 
dawn  and  the  close  of  life;  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  its  countless 
busy  scenes.  They  are  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  a  path,  which,  be  it  long, 


or  be  it  short,  no  man  sees  at  one  and 
the  same  moment.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  us,  sometimes,  if  we  could — 
if  we  could  behold  the  end  of  a 
course  of  action  as  certainly  as  we  do 
the  beginning  :  but  oftener,  far  often- 
er,  would  it  be  our  curse  and  torment, 
unless  with  the  foresight  or  foreknow- 
ledge, we  had  the  power  to  avert  the 
end. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  my  own 
intentions,  which  are  to  pourtray,  in 
some  eight  or  ten  sketches,  the  links 
that,  hold  together  the  first  and  last  of 
the  most  momentous  periods  and  un- 
dertakings of  our  lives  ;  to  trace  the 
dawn,  progress,  and  decline  of  ma- 
ny of  the  best  feelings  and  motives 
of  our  nature  ;  to  touch,  with  a 
pensive  coloring,  the  contrasts  they 
present ;  to  stimulate  honorable  en- 
terprises by  the  examples  they  fur- 
nish ;  and  to  amuse  by  the  form  in 
which  the  truths  they  supply  are  em- 
bodied.    I  shall  begin  with  a  subject, 
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not  exactly  falling  within   the    legiti- 
mate scope  of  my  design  ;  but  it  will 


serve  as  an  appropriate  introduction ; 
and  I  shall  call  it 


THE   FIRST   AND   LAST   DINNER. 


Twelve  friends,  much  about  the 
same  age,  and  fixed,  by  their  pursuits, 
their  family  connexions,  and  other  lo- 
cal interests,  as  permanent  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  agreed,  one  day 
when  they  were  drinking  their  wine  at 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  to 
institute  an  annual  dinneramong  them- 
selves, under  the  following  regulations  : 
That  they  should  dine  alternately  at 
each  other's  houses  on  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  year ;  that  the  first 
bottle  of  wine  uncorked  at  the  first 
dinner  should  be  recorked  and  put 
away,  to  be  drunk  by  him  who  should 
be  the  last  of  their  number  ;  that  they 
should  never  admit  a  new  member; 
that,  when  one  died,  eleven  should 
meet,  and  when  another  died,  ten 
should  meet,  and  so  on  ;  and  that, 
when  only  one  remained,  he  should, 
on  those  two  days,  dine  by  himself, 
and  sit  the  usual  hours  at  his  solitary 
table  ;  but  the  first  time  he  so  dined 
alone,  lest  it  should  be  the  only  one, 
he  should  then  uncork  the  first,  bottle, 
and,  in  the  first  glass,  drink  to  the 
memory  of  all  who  were  gone. 

There  was  something  original  and 
whimsical  in  the  idea,  and  it  was  ea- 
gerly embraced.  They  were  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  closely  attached  by  re- 
ciprocal friendship,  fond  of  social 
enjoyments,  and  looked  forward  to 
their  future  meetings  with  unalloyed 
anticipations  of  pleasure.  The  only 
thought,  indeed,  that  could  have  dark- 
ened those  anticipations  was  one  not 
very  likely  to  intrude  itself  at  this 
moment,  that  of  the  hapless  wight  who 
was  destined  to  uncork  the  first  bottle 
at  his  lonely   repast. 

It  was  high  summer  when  this  fro- 
lic compact  was  entered  into  ;  and  as 
their  pleasure-yacht  skimmed  along 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  Thames,  on 
their  return  to  London,  they  talked 
of  nothing  but  their  first  and  last 
feasts  of  ensuing  years.  Their  imagi- 
nations ran  riot  with  a  thousand  gay 


predictions  of  festive  merriment. 
They  wantoned  in  conjectures  of 
what  changes  time  would  operate  ; 
joked  each  other  upon  their  appear- 
ance, when  they  should  meet, — some 
hobbling  upon  crutches  after  a  severe 
fit  of  the  gout, — others  poking  about 
with  purblind  eyes,  which  even  spec- 
tacles could  hardly  enable  to  distin- 
guish the  alderman's  walk  in  a  haunch 
of  venison — some  with  portly  round 
bellies  and  tidy  little  brown  wigs,  and 
others  decently  dressed  out  in  a  new 
suit  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  a 
great-granddaughter  or  a  great-great- 
grandson.  Palsies,  wrinkles,  tooth- 
less gums,  stiff' hams,  and  poker  knees, 
were  bandied  about  in  sallies  of  exu- 
berant mirth,  and  appropriated,  first  to 
one  and  then  to  another,  as  a  group 
of  merry  children  would  have  distri- 
buted golden  palaces,  flying  chariots, 
diamond  tables,  and  chairs  of  solid 
pearl,  under  the  fancied  possession  of 
a  magician's  wand,  which  could  trans- 
form plain  brick,  and  timber,  and  hum- 
ble mahogany,  into  such  costly  trea- 
sures. 

"As  for  you,  George,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  twelve,  addressing  his 
brother-in-law,  "I  expect  I  shall  see 
you  as  dry,  withered,  and  shrunken  as 
an  old  eel-skin,  you  mere  outside  of  a 
man !"  and  he  accompanied  the 
words  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

George  Fortescue  was  leaning 
carelessly  over  the  side  of  the  yacht, 
laughing  the  loudest  of  any  at  the 
conversation  which  had  been  carried 
on.  The  sudden  manual  salutation  of 
his  brother-in-law  threw  him  off  his 
balance,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
overboard.  They  heard  the  heavy 
splash  of  his  fall,  before  they  could  be 
said  to  have  seen  him  fall.  The 
yacht  was  proceeding  swiftly  along  ; 
but  it  was  instantly  stopped. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  pre- 
vailed.     It  was  nearly  dark,  but  For- 
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tescue  was  known  to  be  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  startling  as  the  acci- 
dent was,  they  felt  certain  he  would 
regain  the  vessel.  They  could  not 
see  him.  They  listened.  They 
heard  the  sound  of  his  hands  and  feet. 
They  hailed  him.  An  answer  was 
returned,  but  in  a  faint  gurgling  voice, 
and  the  exclamation  "  Oh  God !" 
struck  upon  their  ears.  In  an  instant 
two  or  three,  who  were  expert  swim- 
mers, plunged  into  the  river,  and 
swam  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
exclamation  had  proceeded.  One  of 
them  was  within  an  arm's  length  of 
Fortescue :  he  saw  him ;  he  was 
struggling  and  buffeting  the  water ; 
before  he  could  he  reached,  he  went 
down,  and  his  distracted  friend  beheld 
the  eddying  circles  of  the  wave  just 
over  the  spot  where  he  had  sunk.  He 
dived  after  hirn,  and  touched  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  the  tide  must  have  drifted 
the  body  onwards,  for  it  could  not  be 
found  ! 

They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  near- 
est stations  where  drags  were  kept, 
and  having  procured  the  necessary 
apparatus,  they  returned  to  the  fatal 
spot.  After  the  lapse  of  above  an 
hour,  they  succeeded  in  raising  the 
lifeless  body  of  their  lost  friend.  All 
the  usual  remedies  were  employed  for 
restoring  suspended  animation  ;  but 
in  vain  ;  and  they  now  pursued  the 
remainder  of  their  course  to  London, 
in  mournful  silence,  with  the  corpse  of 
him  who  had  commenced  the  day  of 
pleasure  with  them  in  the  fulness  of 
health,  of  spirits,  and  of  life  !  Amid 
their  severer  grief,  they  could  not  but 
reflect  how  soon  one  of  the  joyous 
twelve  had  slipped  out  of  the  little 
festive  circle. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold 
December  came  with  all  its  cheering 
round  of  kindly  greetings  and  merry 
hospitalities  :  and  with  it  came  a  soft- 
ened recollection  of  the  fate  of  poor 
Fortescue  ;  eleven  of  the  twelve  as- 
sembled on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  their 
loss  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
very  irregularity  of  the  table,  five  on 
one  side,  and  only  four  on    the  other, 


forced  the  melancholy  event  upon 
their  memory. 

There  are  few  sorrows  so  stubborn 
as  to  resist  the  united  influence  of 
wine,  a  circle  of  select  friends,  and  a 
season  of  prescriptive  gaiety.  Even 
those  pinching  troubles  of  life,  which 
come  home  to  a  man's  own  bosom, 
will  light  up  a  smile,  in  such  moments, 
at  the  beaming  countenances  and  jo- 
cund looks  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
while  your  mere  sympathetic  or  senti- 
mental distress,  gives  way,  like  the 
inconsolable  affliction  of  a  widow  of 
twenty,  closely  besieged  by  a  lover  of 
thirty. 

A  decorous  sigh  or  two,  a  few  be- 
coming ejaculations,  and  an  instruc- 
tive observation  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  made  up  the  sum  of  tender 
posthumous  "  offerings  to  the  manes 
of  poor  George  Fortescue,"  as  they 
proceeded  to  discharge  the  more  im- 
portant duties  for  which  they  had  met. 
By  the  time  the  third  glass  of  cham- 
pagne had  gone  round,  in  addition  to 
sundry  potations  of  fine  old  hock,  and 
"  capital  madeira,"  they  had  ceased 
to  discover  anything  so  very  pathetic 
in  the  inequality  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  table,  or  so  melancholy  in  their 
crippled  number  of  eleven. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  off 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Conversa- 
tion was  briskly  kept  up  amid  the 
usual  fire  of  pun,  repartee,  anecdote, 
politics,  toasts,  healths,  jokes,  broad 
laughter,  erudite  disquisitions  upon 
the  vintage  of  the  wines  they  were 
drinking,  and  an  occasional  song. 
Towards  twelve  o'clock,  when  it 
might  be  observed  that  they  emptied 
their  glasses  with  less  symptoms  of 
palating  the  quality  of  what  they 
quaffed,  and  filled  them  again,  with 
less  anxiety  as  to  which  bottle  or  de- 
canter they  laid  hold  of,  they  gradual- 
ly waxed  moral  and  tender  ;  sensibi- 
lity began  to  ooze  out ;  "  poor  George 
Fortescue  !"  was  once  more  remem- 
bered ;  those  who  could  count,  sighed 
to  think  there  were  only  eleven  of 
them  ;  and  those  who  could  see,  felt 
the  tears  come  into  their  eyes,  as  they 
dimly  noted  the  inequality  of  the  two 
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sides  of  the  table.  They  all  agreed, 
at  parting,  however,  that  they  had 
never  passed  such  a  happy  day,  con- 
gratulated each  other  upon  having  in- 
stituted so  delightful  a  meeting,  and 
promised  to  be  punctual  to  their  ap- 
pointment the  ensuing  evening,  when 
they  were  to  celebrate  the  new-year, 
whose  entrance  they  had  welcomed  in 
bumpers  of  claret,  as  the  watchman 
bawled  "past  twelve  !"  beneath  the 
window. 

They  met  accordingly  ;  and  their 
gaiety  was  without  any  alloy  or  draw- 
back. It  was  only  the  first  time  of 
their  assembling,  after  the  death  of 
"  poor  George  Fortescue,"  that  made 
the  recollection  of  it  painful  ;  for, 
though  but  a  few  hours  had  intervened, 
they  now  took  their  seats  at  the  table, 
as  if  eleven  had  been  their  original 
number,  and  as  if  all  were  there  that 
had  been  ever  expected  to  be  there. 

It  is  thus  in  everything.  The  first 
time  a  man  enters  a  prison — the  first 
book  an  author  writes — the  first  paint- 
ing an  artist  executes — the  first  battle 
a  general  wins — nay,  the  first  time  a 
rogue  is  hanged,  (for  a  rotten  rope  may 
provide  a  second  performance,  even  of 
that  ceremony,  with  all  its  singleness 
of  character,)  differ  inconceivably 
from  their  first  repetition.  There  is 
a  charm,  a  spell,  a  novelty,  a  fresh- 
ness, a  delight,  inseparable  from  the 
first  experience,  (hanging  always  ex- 
cepted, be  it  remembered,)  which  no 
art  or  circumstance  can  impart  to  the 
second.  And  it  is  the  same  in  all  the 
darker  traits  of  life.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  poignancy  and  anguish  in  the 
first  assaults  of  sorrow,  which  is  ne- 
ver found  afterwards.  Ask  the  weep- 
ing widow,  who,  "  like  Niobe  all 
tears,"  follows  her  fifth  husband  to  the 
grave,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  the 
first  time  she  performed  that  melan- 
choly office,  it  was  with  at  least  five 
times  more  lamentations  than  she  last 
discharged  it.  In  every  case,  it  is 
simply  that  the  first  fine  edge  of  our 
feelings  has  been  taken  off,  and  that 
it  can  never  be  restored. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  our 
eleven    friends   kept   up  their  double 


anniversaries,  as  they  might  aptly 
enough  be  called,  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  change.  But,  alas  !  there 
came  one  dinner  at  last,  which  was 
darkened  by  a  calamity  they  never 
expected  to  witness,  for  on  that  very 
day,  their  friend,  companion,  brother 
almost,  was  hanged  !  Yes  !  Stephen 
Rowland,  the  wit,  the  oracle,  the  life 
of  their  little  circle,  had,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  forfeited  his  life  upon 
a  public  scaffold,  for  having  made  one 
single  stroke  of  his  pen  in  a  wrong 
place.  In  other  words,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change which  passed  into  his  hands 
for  L.700,  passed  outfit  for  L.  1700! 
he  having  drawn  the  important  little 
prefix  to  the  hundreds,  and  the  bill 
being  paid  at  the  banker's  without  ex- 
amining the  words  of  it.  The  forgery 
was  discovered, — brought  home  to 
Rowland, — and  though  the  greatest 
interest  was  used  to  obtain  a  remission 
of  the  fatal  penalty,  (the  particular 
female  favorite  of  the  prime  minister 
himself  interfering,)  poor  Stephen 
Rowland  was  hanged.  Every  body 
pitied  him  ;  and  nobody  could  tell  why 
he  did  it.  He  was  not  poor  ;  he  was 
not  a  gambler;  he  was  not  a  specula- 
tor ;  but  phrenology  settled  it.  The 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  was  discovered 
in  his  head,  after  his  execution,  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  He  could 
not  help  it. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  ten  to 
say,  that  even  wine,  friendship,  and  a 
merry  season,  could  dispel  the  gloom 
which  pervaded  this  dinner.  It  was 
agreed  beforehand,  that  they  should 
not  allude  to  the  distressing  and  me- 
lancholy theme  ;  and  having  thus  in- 
terdicted the  only  thing  which  really 
occupied  all  their  thoughts,  the  natural 
consequence  was,  that  silent  contem- 
plation took  the  place  of  dismal  dis- 
course ;  and  they  separated  long  be- 
fore midnight.  An  embarrassing  re- 
straint, indeed,  pervaded  the  little 
conversation  which  grew  up  at  inter- 
vals. The  champagne  was  not  in 
good  order,  but  no  one  liked  to  com- 
plain of  its  being  ropy.  A  beautiful 
painting  of  Vandyke  which  was  in  the 
room,   became  a  topic   of  discussion. 
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They  who  thought  it  was  hung  in  a 
bad  place,  shrunk  from  saying  so  ;  and 
not  one  ventured  to  s\v  ak  of  the  exe- 
cution of  that  great  master.  Their 
host  was  having  the  front  of  his  house 
repaired,  and  at  any  other  time  he 
would  have  cautioned  them,  when  they 
went  away,  as  the  night  was  very 
dark,  to  take  care  of  the  scaffold ; 
hut  no,  they  might  have  stumbled 
right  and  left  before  he  would  have 
pronounced  that  word,  or  told  them 
not  to  break  their  necks.  One,  in 
particular,  even  abstained  from  using 
his  customary  phrase,  "  this  is  a  drop 
of  good  wine  ;"  and  another  forbore 
to  congratulate  the  friend  who  sat 
next  him,  and  who  had  been  married 
since  he  last  saw  him,  because  he  was 
accustomed  on  such  occasions  to  em- 
ploy figurative  language,  and  talk  of 
the  holy  noose  of  wedlock. 

Some  fifteen  years  had  now  glided 
away  since  the  fate  of  poor  Rowland, 
and  the  ten  remained  ;  but  the  steal- 
ing hand  of  time  had  written  sundry 
changes  in  most  legible  characters. 
Raven  locks  had  become  grizzled — 
two  or  three  heads  had  not  as  many 
locks  altogether  as  may  be  reckoned 
in  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  along  the  Re- 
gent's Canal — one  was  actually  cover- 
ed with  a  brown  wig — the  crow's-feet 
were  visible  in  the  corner  of  the  eye — 
good  old  port  and  warm  madeira  car- 
ried it  against  hock,  claret,  red  bur- 
gundy, and  champagne — stews,  hash- 
es,  and  ragouts,  grew  into  favor — 
crusts  were  rarely  called  for  to  relish 
the  cheese  after  dinner — conversation 
was  less  boisterous,  and  it  turned 
chiefly  upon  politics  and  the  state  of 
the  funds,  or  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty— apologies  were  made  for  com- 
ing in  thick  shoes  and  warm  stockings 
— the  doors  and  windows  were  more 
carefully  provided  with  list  and  sand- 
bags— the  fire  more  in  request — and  a 
quiet  game  of  whist  filled  up  the 
hours  that  were  wont  to  be  devoted  to 
drinking,  singing,  and  riotous  merri- 
ment. Two  rubbers,  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  at  home  by  eleven  o'clock,  was 
the  usual  cry,  when  the  fifth  or  sixth 
glass  had  gone  round  after  the  remo- 


val of  the  cloth.  At  parting,  too, 
there  was  now  a  long  ceremony  in  the 
hall,  buttoning  up  great-coats,  tying 
on  woollen-comforters,  fixing  silk- 
handkerchiefs  over  the  mouth  and  up 
to  the  ears,  and  grasping  sturdy  walk- 
ing-canes to  support  unsteady  feet. 

Their  fiftieth  anniversary  came,  and 
death  had  indeed  been  busy.  One 
had  been  killed  by  the  overturning  of 
the  mail,  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
place  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner,  having  purchased  an  estate  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  retired  thither 
with  his  family.  Another  had  under- 
gone the  terrific  operation  for  the 
stone,  and  expired  beneath  the  knife — 
a  third  had  yielded  up  a  broken  spirit 
two  years  after  the  loss  of  an  only 
surviving  and  beloved  daughter — a 
fourth  was  carried  off  in  a  few  days 
by  a  cholera  morbus — a  fifth  had 
breathed  his  last  the  very  morning  he 
obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favor  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  had  cost  him 
his  last  shilling  nearly  to  get,  and 
which,  after  a  litigation  of  eighteen 
years,  declared  him  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor of  ten  thousand  a-year, — ten 
minutes  after  he  was  no  more.  A 
sixth  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
midnight  assassin,  who  broke  into  his 
house  for  plunder,  and  sacrificed  the 
owner  of  it,  as  he  grasped  convulsively 
a  bundle  of  Exchequer  bills,  which 
the  robber  was  drawing  from  beneath 
his  pillow,  where  he  knew  they  were 
every  night  placed  for  better  security. 

Four  little  old  men,  of  withered 
appearance  and  decrepit  walk,  with 
cracked  voices,  and  dim,  rayless  eyes, 
sat  down,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven, 
(as  they  themselves  tremulously  de- 
clared,) to  celebrate,  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  the  first  day  of  the  year  ;  to  ob- 
serve the  frolic  compact,  which,  half 
a  century  before,  they  had  entered 
into  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Rich- 
mond !  Eight  were  in  their  graves! 
The  four  that  remained  stood  upon  its 
confines.  Yet  they  chirped  cheerily 
over  their  glass,  though  they  could 
scarcely  carry  it  to  their  lips,  if  more 
than  half  full  ;  and  cracked  their 
jokes,    though    they  articulated   their 
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words  with  difficulty,  and  heard  each 
other  with  still  greater  difficulty. 
They  mumbled,  they  chattered,  they 
laughed,  (if  a  sort  of  strangled 
wheezing  might  be  called  a  laugh  ;) 
and  when  the  wines  sent  their  icy 
blood  in  warmer  pulse  through  their 
veins,  they  talked  of  their  past  as  if  it 
were  but  a  yesterday  that  had  slipped 
by  them, — and  of  their  future,  as  if  it 
were  a  busy  century  that  lay  before 
them. 

They  were  just  the  number  for  a 
quiet  rubber  of  whist  ;  and  for  three 
successive  years  they  sat  down  to  one. 
The  fourth  came,  and  then  their  rub- 
ber was  played  with  an  open  dummy ; 
a  fifth,  and  whist  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable ;  two  could  play  only  at  crib- 
bage,  and  cribbage  was  the  game. 
But  it  was  little  more  than  the  mock- 
ery of  play.  Their  palsied  hands 
could  hardly  hold,  or  their  fading 
sight  distinguish,  the  cards,  while 
their  torpid  faculties  made  them  doze 
between  each  deal. 

At  length  came  the  last  dinner  ; 
and  the  survivor  of  the  twelve,  upon 
whose  head  four  score  and  ten  winters 
had  showered  their  snow,  ate  his  soli- 
tary meal.  It  so  chanced  that  it  was 
in  his  house,  and  at  his  table,  they 
had  celebrated  the  first.  In  his  cellar, 
too,  had  remained,  for  eight  and  fifty 
years,  the  bottle  they  had  then  un- 
corked, re-corked,  and  which  he  was 
that  day  to  uncork  again.  It  stood 
beside  him.  With  a  feeble  and  reluc- 
tant grasp  he  took  the  "frail  memo- 
rial"  of  a   youthful  vow  ;  and  for  a 


moment  memory  was  faithful  to  her 
office.  She  threw  open  the  long  vis- 
ta of  buried  years  ;  and  his  heart  tra- 
velled through  them  all  :  Their  lusty 
and  blithesome  spring, — their  bright 
and  fervid  summer, — their  ripe  and 
temperate  autumn, — their  chill,  but 
not  too  frozen  winter.  He  saw,  as  in 
a  mirror,  how,  one  by  one,  the  laugh- 
ing companions  of  that  merry  hour,  at 
Richmond,  had  dropped  into  eternity. 
He  felt  all  the  loneliness  of  his  condi- 
tion, (for  he  had  eschewed  marriage, 
and  in  the  veins  of  no  living  creature 
ran  a  drop  of  blood  whose  source  was 
in  his  own)  ;  and  as  he  drained  the 
glass  which  he  had  filled,  "  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  gone,"  the 
tears  slowly  trickled  down  the  deep 
furrows  of  his  aged  face. 

He  had  thus  fulfilled  one  part  of 
his  vow,  and  he  prepared  himself  to 
discharge  the  other,  by  sitting  the  usu- 
al number  of  hours  at  his  desolate  ta- 
ble. With  a  heavy  heart  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  gloom  of  his  own 
thoughts — a  lethargic  sleep  stole  over 
him — his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom — 
confused  images  crowded  into  his 
mind — he  babbled  to  himself — was  si- 
lent— and  when  his  servant  entered  the 
room,  alarmed  by  a  noise  which  he 
heard,  he  found  his  master  stretched 
upon  the  carpet  at  the  foot  of  the 
easy-chair,  out  of  which  he  had  slip- 
ped in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  never 
spoke  again,  nor  once  opened  his  eyes, 
though  the  vital  spark  was  not  extinct 
till  the  following  day.     And   this  was 

the   LAST  DINNER  ! 
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"  It  is  the  best  bat  in  the  school.  I 
call  it  Mercandotti,  for  its  shape. 
Look  at  its  face  ;  run  your  hand  over 
the  plane.  It  is  smoother  than  a  look- 
ing-glass. I  was  a  month  suiting 
myself ;  and  I  chose  it  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. I  would  not  part  with  it  for  its 
weight  in  gold ;  and  that  exquisite 
knot  ! — lovelier,  to  me,  than  a  beau- 
ty's  dimple.       You    may    fancy    how 


that  drives.  I  hit  a  ball  yesterday 
from  this  very  spot  to  the  wickets  in 
the  upper  shooting  fields ;  six  runs 
clear,  and  I  scarcely  touched  it. 
Hodgson  said  it  was  not  the  first  time 
a  Ball  had  been  wonderfully  struck  by 
Mercandotti.  There  is  not  such  an- 
other piece  of  wood  in  England.  Col- 
Iyer  would  give  his  ears  for  it  ;  and 
that  would  be  a   long  price,  as  Go- 
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lightly  says.  Do  take  it  in  your 
hand,  Courtenay  ;  but,  plague  on  your 
clumsy  knuckles  !  you  know  as  much 
of  a  bat,  as  a  Hottentot  of  the  longi- 
tude, or  a  guinea-pig  of  the  German 
flute." 

So  spoke  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Adolphus  Volant  ;  the  "  decus  colu- 
menque"  that  day  of  his  Dame's  Ele- 
ven ;  proud  of  the  red  silk  that  girded 
his  loins,  and  the  white  hose  that  de- 
corated his  ancles  ;  proud  of  his  undis- 
puted prowess,  and  of  his  anticipated 
victory;  but  prouder  far  of  the  pos- 
session of  this  master-piece  of  Na- 
ture's and  Thompson's  workshop,  than 
which  no  pearl  was  ever  more  pre- 
cious— no  phoenix  more  unique.  As 
he  spoke,  a  bail  dropped.  The  Ho- 
norable Ernest  Adolphus  Volant  walk- 
ed smilingly  to  the  vacant  wicket. 
What  elegance  in  his  attitude  !  What 
ease  in  his  motions  !  Keep  that  little 
colleger  out  of  the  way  ;  for  we  shall 
have  the  ball  walking  this  road  pre- 
sently. Three  to  one  on  Rague- 
neau's  !  Now  ! — There  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause  of  anxious  suspense  : 
the  long  fag  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
drew  up  his  shirt-sleeve  ;  the  wicket- 
keeper  stooped  expectantly  over  the 
bails  ;  the  bowler  trotted  leisurely  up 
to  the  bowling-crease,  and  off  went 
the  ball  upon  its  successive  errands  ; 
— from  the  hand  of  the  bowler  to  the 
exquisite  knot  in  the  bat  of  the  Ho- 
norable Ernest  Adolphus  Volant  ; 
from  the  said  exquisite  knot  to  the 
unerring  fingers  of  the  crouching  long 
nips  ;  and  from  those  fingers  up  into 
the  blue  firmament  of  heaven,  with 
the  velocity  of  a  sky-rocket.  What 
a  mistake  !  How  did  he  manage  it  1 
His  feet  slipped,  or  the  ball  was 
twisted,  or  the  sun  dazzled  him.  It 
could  not  be  the  fault  of  the  bat  !  It 
is  the  best  bat  in  the  school. 

A  week  afterwards  I  met  my  talent- 
ed and  enthusiastic  friend  crawling  to 
absence  through  the  playing  fields,  as 
tired  as  a  post-horse,  and  as  hot  as  a 
salamander,  with  many  applauding 
associates  on  his  right  and  on  his  left, 
who  exhibited  to  him  certain  pencil- 
led  scrawls,  on  which  he  gazed  with 


flushed  and  feverish  delight.  He  had 
kept  his  wicket  up  two  hours,  and 
made  a  score  of  seventy-three.  "I 
may  thank  my  bat  for  it,"  quoth  he, 
shouldering  it  as  Hercules  might  have 
shouldered  his  club,  "  it  is  the  best 
bat  in  the  school."  Alas,  for  the  in- 
stability of  human  affections  !  The 
exquisite  knot  had  been  superseded. 
Mercandotti  had  been  sold  for  half 
price  ;  and  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Adolphus  Volant  was  again  to  be  elo- 
quent, and  again  to  be  envied  ;  he  had 
still  the  best  bat  in  the  school. 

I  believe  I  was  a  tolerably  good- 
natured  boy.  I  am  sure  I  was  always 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  estimation 
my  companions  set  upon  their  trea- 
sures, because  they  were  generally 
such  that  I  felt  myself  a  vastly  inade- 
quate judge  of  their  actual  value. 
But  the  Honorable  Ernest  Adolphus 
Volant  was  exorbitant  in  the  frequency 
and  the  variety  of  his  drafts  upon  my 
sympathy.  He  turned  off  five  hock- 
ey-sticks in  a  fortnight  ;  and  each  in 
its  turn  was  unrivalled.  He  wore 
seven  waistcoats  in  a  week,  and  each, 
for  its  brief  day,  was  as  single  in  its 
beauty  as  the  rainbow.  In  May, 
Milward's  shoes  were  unequalled  ;  in 
June,  Ingalton's  were  divine.  He 
lounged  in  Poet's  Walk,  over  a  duo- 
decimo, and  it  was  the  sweetest  edi- 
tion that  ever  went  into  a  waistcoat 
pocket  ;  he  pored  in  his  study  over  a 
folio,  and  there  was  no  other  copy  ex- 
tant but  Lord  Spencer's,  and  the  mu- 
tilated one  at  Heidelberg.  At  Easter 
there  were  portraits  hanging  round  his 
room ;  Titian  never  painted  their 
equal  :  at  Michaelmas,  landscapes  had 
occupied  their  place  ;  Claude  would 
have  owned  himself  outdone.  The 
colt  they  were  breaking  for  him  in 
Leicestershire,  the  detonator  he  had 
bespoken  of  Charles  Moore,  the  fish- 
ing-rod which  had  come  from  Bermu- 
da, the  flageolet  he  had  won  at  the 
raffle, — they  were  all,  for  a  short  sea- 
son, perfection  :  he  had  always  "  the 
best  bat  in  the  school." 

The  same  whimsical  propensity  fol- 
lowed him  through  life.  Four  years 
after  we  had  made  our  last  voyage  to 
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Monkey  Island,  in  "  the  best  skiff  that 
ever  was  built,"  I  found  him  exhibit- 
ing himself  in  Hyde  Park,  on  "  the 
best  horse  that  ever  was  mounted." 
A  minute  was  sufficient  for  the  com- 
pliments of  our  reciprocal  recognition  ; 
and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Adolphus 
Volant  launched  out  forthwith  into  a 
rhapsody  on  the  merits  of  the  proud 
animal  he  bestrode.  "  Kremlin,  a 
foal  of  my  uncle's  old  mare.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  a  horse  1  Look  at 
his  shoulder.  Upon  my  honor,  it  is  a 
model  for  a  sculptor.  And  feel  how 
he  is  ribbed  up  ;  not  a  pin  loose  here  ; 
knit  together  like  a  ship's  planks  ; 
trots  fourteen  miles  an  hour  without 
turning  a  hair,  and  carries  fifteen  stone 
up  to  any  hounds  in  England.  I  hate 
your  smart  dressy  creatures,  as  slen- 
der as  a  grey-hound,  and  as  tender  as 
a  gazelle,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
stabled  in  a  drawing-room,  and  taken 
their  turn  with  the  poodle  in  my  lady's 
lap.  I  like  to  have  plenty  of  bone 
under  me.  If  this  horse  had  been  pro- 
perly ridden,  Courtenay,  he  would 
have  won  the  hunters'  stakes  at  our 
place  in  a  canter.  He  has  not  a  leg 
that  is  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds. 
Seriously,  I  think  there  is  not  such 
another  horse  in  the  kingdom." 

But  before  a  month  had  gone  by, 
the  Honorable  Ernest  Adolphus  Vo- 
lant was  ambling  down  the  ride,  in  a 
pair  of  stirrups  far  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching terra  firma,  than  those  in 
which  his  illustrious  feet  had  been 
reclining,  while  he  held  forth  on  the 
excellencies  of  Kremlin.  "  Oh,  yes  !" 
he  said,  when  I  inquired  after  "  the 
best  horse  in  England," — "  Kremlin  is 
a  magnificent  animal ;  but  then,  after 
all,  his  proper  place  is  with  the  hounds. 
One  might  as  well  wear  one's  scarlet 
in  a  ball-room  as  ride  Kremlin  in  the 
Park.  And  so  I  have  bought  Mrs. 
Davenant's  Bijou,  and  a  perfect  Bijou 
she  is  : — throws  out  her  little  legs  like 
an  opera  dancer,  and  tosses  her  head 
as  if  she  knew  that  her  neck  is  irre- 
sistible. You  will  not  find  such  an- 
other mane  and  tail  in  all  London. 
Mrs.  Davenant's  own  maid  used  to 
put  both   up  in  papers  every  night  of 
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the  week.  She  is  quite  a  Love." 
And  so  the  Honorable  Ernest  Adol- 
phus Volant  trotted  off  on  a  "  smart 
dressy  creature,  as  slender  as  a  grey- 
hound, and  as  tender  as  a  gazelle,  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  stabled  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  taken  its  turn  with 
the  poodle  in  my  lady's  lap." 

An  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  my 
eccentric  friend  would  be  an  entertain- 
ing thing.  "  The  best  situation  in 
town"  has  been  found  successively  in 
nearly  every  street  between  the  Re- 
gent's Park  and  St.  James's  Square  ; 
"  the  best  carriage  for  a  bachelor" 
has  gone  to-day  on  two  wheels  and 
to-morrow  on  four  :  "  the  best  servant 
in  Christendom"  has  been  turned  off 
within  my  own  knowledge  for  inso- 
lence, for  intoxication,  for  riding  his 
master's  horse,  and  for  wearing  his 
master's  inexplicables  :  and  "  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world"  has  been  at  va- 
rious periods  deep  in  philosophy,  and 
deep  in  debt — a  frequenter  of  the 
fives'  court,  and  a  dancer  of  quadrilles 
— a  tory,  and  a  republican — a  preben- 
dary, and  a  papist — a  drawer  of  dry 
pleadings,  and  a  singer  of  sentimental 
serenades.  If  I  had  acted  upon  Vo- 
lant's advices  I  should  have  been  to- 
day subscribing  to  every  club,  and 
taking  in  every  newspaper;  I  should 
have  been  imbibing  the  fluids  of  nine 
wine  merchants,  and  covering  my  out- 
ward man  with  the  broadcloth  of 
thirteen  tailors. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Volant  has  been 
prevented  by  indolence,  a  doting  mo- 
ther, and  four  thousand  a-year,  from 
applying  his  energies  to  the  attainment 
of  any  professional  distinction.  In  a 
variety  of  courses  he  might  have  com- 
manded success.  A  cause  might  have 
come  into  court  stained  and  spotted 
with  every  conceivable  infamy,  with 
effrontery  for  its  crest,  falsehood  for 
its  arms,  and  perjuries  for  its  support- 
ers ;  but  if  Volant  had  been  charged 
with  the  advocacy  of  it,  his  delighted 
eye  would  have  winked  at  every  defi- 
ciency, and  slumbered  at  every  fault ; 
in  his  sight  weakness  would  have 
sprung  up  into  strength,  deformity 
would  have  faded  into  beauty,  impos- 
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sibility  would  have  been  sobered  into 
fact.  Every  plaintiff,  in  his  showing, 
would  have  been  wronged  irreparably ; 
every  defendant  would  have  been  as 
unsullied  as  snow.  His  would  have 
been  the  most  irreproachable  of  decla- 
rations, his  the  most  impregnable  of 
pleas.  The  reporters  might  have  tit- 
tered, the  bar  might  have  smiled,  the 
bench  might  have  shaken  its  heads  ; 
nothing  would  have  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  beaten.  He  would  have 
thought  the  battle  won,  when  his  lines 
were  forced  on  all  points;  he  would 
have  deemed  the  house  secure,  when 
the  timbers  were  cracking  under  his 
feet.  It  would  have  been  delicious, 
when  his  strongest  objection  had  been 
overruled,  when  his  clearest  argument 
had  been  stopped,  when  his  stoutest 
witness  had  broken  down,  to  see  him 
adjusting  his  gown  with  a  self-satisfied 
air,  and  concluding  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  anticipated  triumph,  "  that 
is  my  case,  my  lord." 

Or  if  he  had  coveted  senatorial 
fame,  what  a  space  would  he  have 
filled  in  the  political  hemisphere  !  If 
he  had  introduced  a  turnpike  bill,  the 
house  would  have  forgotten  Emanci- 
pation for  a  time;  if  he  had  moved 
the  committal  of  a  printer,  Europe 
would  have  gazed  as  upon  the  arrest 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  minister 
he  supported  would  have  been  the 
most  virtuous  of  statesmen,  when  both 
houses  had  voted  his  impeachment ; 
the  gentlemen  he  represented  would 
have  been  the  most  conscientious  of 
constituents,  when  they  had  sold  him 
their  voices  at  five  per  cent,  over  the 
market  price. 

Destiny  ordered  it  otherwise.  One 
day,  in  that  sultry  season  of  the  year, 
when  fevers  and  flirtations  come  to 
their  crisis,  and  matrimony  and  hy- 
drophobia scare  you  at  every  corner, 
I  happened  to  call  at  his  rooms  in  Re- 
gent-Street, at  about  that  time  in  the 
afternoon  which  the  fashionable  world 
calls  daybreak.  He  was  sitting  with 
his  chocolate  before  him,  habited  only 
in  his  robe-de-chambre  ;  but  the  folds 
of  that  gorgeous  drapery  seemed  to  me 
composed  in  a  more  studied  negligence 


than  was  their  wont ;  and  the  dark 
curls  upon  his  fine  forehead  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  scrupulous  disorder. 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  some  revolution 
was  breaking  out  in  the  state  of  my 
poor  friend's  mind ;  and  when  I  found 
a  broken  fan  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
a  withered  rosebud  on  the  sofa,  Walk- 
er's Lexicon  open  on  the  writing-ta- 
ble, and  an  unfinished  stanza  reposing 
in  the  toast -rack,  I  was  no  longer  in 
doubt  as  to  its  nature — The  Honora- 
ble Ernest  Adolphus  Volant  was  se- 
riously in  love. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  mistress  was  the  loveliest  being  of 
her  sex,  nor  that  he  told  me  so  four- 
teen times  in  the  following  week. 
Her  father  was  a  German  prince,  the 
proprietor  of  seven  leagues  of  vine- 
yard, five  ruined  castles,  and  three 
hundred  flocks  of  sheep.  She  had 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  metaphysics  ;  she  sang 
like  a  syren,  and  her  name  was  Ade- 
linda. 

I  spent  a  few  months  abroad.  When 
I  returned,  he  was  married  to  the  love- 
liest being  of  her  sex,  and  had  sent 
me  fifty  notes  to  inform  me  of  the 
fact,  and  beseech  me  to  visit  him  at 
Volant  Hall  with  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  sympathy  and  congratulation. 
I  went,  and  was  introduced  in  form. 
Her  father  was  a  country  clergyman  ; 
the  proprietor  of  seven  acres  of  glebe, 
five  broken  arm-chairs,  and  three  hun- 
dred manuscript  discourses  ;  she  had 
dark  hair,  black  eyes,  and  a  fond  love 
of  poetry  :  she  danced  like  a  wood- 
nymph,  and  her  name  was  Mary. 

He  has  lived  since  his  marriage  a 
very  quiet  life,  rarely  visiting  the 
metropolis,  and  devoting  his  exertions 
most  indefatigably  to  the  comfort  of 
his  tenantry,  and  the  improvement  of 
his  estate.  Volant  Hall  is  deliciously 
situated  in  the  best  county  in  England. 
If  you  go  thither,  you  must  go  prepar- 
ed with  the  tone,  or  at  least  with  the 
countenance,  of  approbation  and  won- 
der. He  gives  you  of  course,  mutton, 
such  as  no  other  pasture  fattens,  and 
ale,  such  as  no  other  cellar  brews. 
The  stream  that  runs  through  his  park 
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supplies  him  with  trout  of  unprece- 
dented beauty  and  delicacy  ;  and  he 
could  detect  a  partridge  that  had  feast- 
ed in  his  woods,  amidst  the  bewilder- 
ing confusion  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  ban- 
quet. You  must  look  at  his  conser- 
vatory :  no  other  was  ever  construct- 
ed on  the  same  principle.  You  must 
handle  his  plough  :  he  himself  has  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  invention. 
Everything,  within  doors  and  without, 
has  wherewithal  to  attract  and  asto- 
nish,— the  melon  and  the  magnolia, 
the  stable  and  the  dairy,  the  mounting 
of  his  mother's  spectacles,  and  the 
music  of  his  wife's  piano.  He  has 
few  pictures  ;  but  they  are  the  master- 
pieces of  the  best  masters.  He  has 
only  one  statue  ;  but  he  assures  you  it 
is  Canova's  chef-d'ceuvre.  The  last 
time  I  was  with  him  he  had  a  theme 
to  descant  upon  which  made  his  elo- 
quence more  than  usually  impassioned. 
An  heir  was  just  born  to  the  Volant 
acres.  An  ox  was  roasted  and  a  bar- 
rel pierced  in  every  meadow :  the 
noise  of  fiddles  was  incessant  for  a 
week,  and  the  expenditure  of  powder 
would  have  lasted  a  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  al- 
lowed by  all  the  county  that  there 
never  was  so  sweet  a  child  as  little 
Adolphus. 


Among  his  acquaintance,  who  have 
little  toleration  for  any  foibles  but 
their  own,  Volant  is  pretty  generally 
voted  a  bore. 

"  Of  course,  our  pinery  is  not  like 
Mr.  Volant's,"  says  Lady  Framboise; 
"  he  is  prating  from  morning  to  night 
of  his  fires  and  his  flues.  We  have 
taken  some  pains  ;  and  we  pay  a  ruin- 
ous sum  to  our  gardener. — But  we 
never  talk  about  it." 

"  The  deuce  take  that  fellow  Vo- 
lant," says  Mr.  Crayon  ;  "  docs  he 
fancy  no  one  has  a  Correggio  but 
himself!  I  have  one  that  cost  me 
two  thousand  guineas ;  and  I  would 
not  part  with  it  for  double  the  sum. — 
But  I  never  talk  about  it." 

"  That  boy,  Volant,"  says  old  Sir 
Andrew  Chalkstone,  "  is  so  delighted 
to  find  himself  the  father  of  another 
boy,  that,  by  Jove,  he  can  speak  of 
nothing  else.  Now  I  have  a  little 
thing  in  a  cradle  too  :  a  fine  boy  they 
tell  me,  and  vastly  like  his  father. — 
But  I  never  talk  about  it." 

Well,  well  !  Let  a  man  be  oblig- 
ing to  his  neighbors,  and  merciful  to 
his  tenants  ;  an  upright  citizen,  and  an 
affectionate  friend  ; — and  there  is  one 
Judge  who  will  not  condemn  him 
for  having  "  the  best  bat  in  the 
school !" 


THE  ANCESTRAL  SONG. 

BY  MRS.    HEMANS. 

A  long  war  disturb'd  your  mind, — 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd  : 
'Tis  now  full  tide  'twixt  night  and  day, 

End  your  moan  and  come  away. 

Webster.— Duchess  of  Malfy. 

There  were  faint  sounds  of  weeping  ; — fear  and  gloom, 

And  midnight  vigil  in  a  stately  room 

Of  Chatillon's  old  halls  : — rich  odors  there 

Fill'd  the  proud  chamber  as  with  Indian  air, 

And  soft  light  fell,  from  lamps  of  silver  thrown, 

On  jewels  that  with  rainbow-lustre  shone 

Over  a  gorgeous  couch  :  there  emeralds  gleam'd, 

And  deeper  crimson  from  the  ruby  stream'd 

Than  in  the  heart-leaf  of  the  rose  is  set, 

Hiding  from  sunshine  : — Many  a  carkanet 

Starry  with  diamonds,  many  a  burning  chain 

Of  the  red  gold,  shed  forth  a  radiance  vain: 

And  sad,  and  strange,  the  canopy  beneath, 

Whose  shadowy  curtain,  round  a  bed  of  death, 

Hung  drooping  solemnly  : — for  there  one  lay, 
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Passing  from  all  earth's  glories  fast  away, 

Amidst  those  queenly  treasures  : — They  had  been 

Gifts  of  her  Lord,  from  far-off  Paynim  lands, 

And  for  kis  sake,  upon  their  orient  sheen, 

She  had  gazed  fondly,  and,  with  faint,  cold  hands, 

Had  pressed  to  her  languid  heart  once  more, 

Melting  in  child-like  tears : — But  this  was  o'er, 

Love's  last  vain  clinging  unto  life  ;  and  now 

A  mist  of  dreams  was  hovering  o'er  her  brow, 

Her  eye  was  fix'd,  her  spirit  seem'd  removed, 

Though  not  from  earth,  from  all  it  knew  or  loved, 

Far,  far  away  : — her  handmaids  watch'd  around, 

In  awe,  that  lent  to  each  low,  midnight  sound 

A  might,  a  mystery  ;  and  the  quivering  light 

Of  wind-sway'd  lamps,  made  spectral  in  their  sight 

The  forms  of  buried  beauty,  sad,  yet  fair, 

Gleaming  along  the  walls,  with  braided  hair, 

Long  in  the  dust  grown  dim : — And  she,  too,  saw, 

But  with  the  spirit's  eye  of  raptured  awe, 

Those  pictured  shapes  : — a  bright,  but  solemn  train, 

Beckoning,  they  floated  o'er  her  dreamy  brain, 

Clothed  in  diviner  hues  ;  while  on  her  ear 

Strange  voices  fell,  which  none  besides  might  hear; 

Sweet,  yet  profoundly  mournful,  as  the  sigh 

Of  winds  o'er  harp-strings  through  a  midnight  sky  ; 

And  thus,  it  seem'd,  in  that  low,  thrilling  tone, 

Th'  Ancestral  Shadows  call'd  away  their  own. 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Long  thy  fainting  soul  hath  yearn 'd 
For  the  step  that  ne'er  return'd  ; 
Long  thine  anxious  ear  hath  listen'd, 
And  thy  watchful  eye  hath  glisten'd 
With  the  hope,  whose  parting  strife 
Shook  the  flower-leaves  from  thy  life. 
Now  the  heavy  day  is  done, 
Home  awaits  thee,  wearied  one  ! 

Come,  come,  come  ! 

From  the  quenchless  thoughts  that  burn 
In  the  seal'd  heart's  lonely  urn  ; 
From  the  coil  of  memory's  chain, 
Wound  about  the  throbbing  brain  ; 
From  the  veins  of  sorrow  deep, 
Winding  through  the  world  of  sleep  ; 
From  the  haunted  halls  and  bowers, 
Throng'd  with  ghosts  of  happier  hours  ; 

Come,  come,  come  ! 

On  our  dim  and  distant  shore 

Aching  love  is  felt  no  more. 

We  have  lov'd  with  earth's  excess — 

Past  is  now  that  weariness  ! 

We  have  wept,  that  weep  not  now — 

Calm  is  each  once-throbbing  brow  ! 

We  have  known  the  Dreamer's  woes — 

All  is  now  one  bright  repose ! 

Come,  come,  come  ! 

Weary  heart  that  long  has  bled, 
Languid  spirit,  drooping  head, 
Restless  memory,  vain  regret, 
Pining  love  whose  light  is  set, 
Come  away  ! — 'tis  hush'd,  'tis  well, 
Where  by  shadowy  founts  we  dwell, 
All  the  fever-thirst  is  still'd, 
All  the  air  with  peace  is  fill'd  ! 

Come,  come,  come ! 
And  with  her  spirit  rapt  in  that  wild  lay, 
She  pass'd,  as  twilight  melts  to  night,  away  ! 
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*  Will  you  never  hold  your  little, 
yelping  tongues  to-night  1"  said  Beaty 
Lawson  to  the  nursery  brood,  whom 
she  had  presided  over  ever  since  their 
birth,  and  whom  she  had  just  tucked 
into  the  various  sized  cribs  which  sur- 
rounded an  ample  nursery.  "  Your 
elder  brothers  are  all  quiet  in  the  next 
room,  and  so  is  your  sister;  I'll  war- 
rant they  dinna  get  leave  to  cheep  a 
word  at  school,  after  they  are  in  their 
beds  ;  and  they  will  be  weel  sleepit 
and  up  before  any  of  you  bairns,  to 
wish  their  mamma  a  good  Hansel 
Monday." 

"  Well  but,  Beaty,  just  answer  me 
this  one  question,"  said  a  pertinacious 
little  rogue,  raising  a  curly  bullet  of  a 
head  from  a  well-tumbled  pillow; — 
"I'll  go  to  sleep  this  instant  if  you 
will  only  tell  me.  Was  that  a  guinea 
mamma  sent  out  to  get  silver  for  1 — I 
wonder  how  much  we'll  get  to  our 
hansels  1" 

"  Oh,  Jemmy,  you  should  not  be 
thinking  about  money  after  you  have 
said  your  prayers,"  whispered  a  fair- 
haired  little  girl,  whom  Beaty  loved 
above  all  the  rest ;  "  you  know  that 
nurse  says,  the  fairies  can  turn  it  all 
into  chucky  stones,  if  we  think  about 
money  in  our  beds." 

"Tut,  nonsense  !"  said  Jemmy; — 
"  Mary  is  always  dreaming  about  the 
fairies,  because  papa  calls  her  his  little 
elf.  Well,  if  I  get  five  shillings  for 
my  hansel,  I'll  buy  you  a  little  green 
coaty,  Mary,  if  you'll  promise  not  to 
turn  my  money  into  chucky  stones." 

"  Well,  do  not  say  another  word 
about  it,  but  go  to  sleep  this  instant. 
See,  you  are  wakening  Willie,  and  I'll 
have  the  whole  pack  of  you  up ;  and 
if  that's  the  case,  Jemmy,  I'll  posi- 
tively leave  you  at  home  when  we  go 
to  the  shops  in  the  morning." 

This  terrible  threat  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  Beaty  was  known  to  reign 
despotic  in  the  nursery  ;  and  her  judg- 
ments being  as  merciful  as  just,  they 
were  never  interfered  wilh  by   Mrs. 


Sutton,     the    mother    of   these  chil- 
dren. 

Sweet  were  the  young  voices,  and 
the  pattering  of  little  feet,  which  as- 
sailed the  happy  parents'  ears,  as  the 
little  troop  burst  into  their  room  to 
wish  them  a  good  Hansel  Monday. 
Mr.  Seaton  kissed  his  children,  and 
then  led  them  to  their  mother's  bed. 
The  three  elder  of  Beaty's  charge 
could  just  on  tiptoe  reach  the  mo- 
ther's lips  ;  whilst  the  father  helped 
a  round  faced  little  girl  to  scramble 
up  the  bed,  and  Beaty  held  the  crow- 
ing baby  in  her  arms. 

"  Now,  little  Jane,  you  must  not 
sit  on  mamma's  pillow,"  exclaimed 
the  dauntless  James  ;  "  for  I  know 
all  our  hansels  are  under  it." 

"  No,  not  all,"  said  the  silver- 
tongued  Mary,  "  for  I  see  something 
very  pretty  peeping  out  on  the  other 
side.  Oh,  mamma,  may  I  see  what 
it  is  1" 

The  mother  smiled,  and  Mary  drew 
out  a  little,  green  silk  frock,  with  sil- 
ver clasps. 

"  Oh,  it  is  for  me,"  said  the  happy 
child,  "  because  I  am  papa's  fairy  ! — 
And  here  is  a  doll  for  Jane,  and  a 
purse  for  James,  and  another  for  Wil- 
liam ;  and  a  little  one  for  me,  I  de- 
clare, besides  my  pretty  frock  !" 

"  Oh,  mamma  and  papa,  how  good 
you  are  !"  exclaimed  the  joyous  crea- 
tures, and  the  kisses  were  renewed. 

"  Now,  my  little  ones,  you  must  go 
to  breakfast.  Nurse,  take  your  boy  ; 
his  mother's  kiss  is  all  he  cares  for 
yet." 

"May  God  bless  my  infant!" 
breathed  the  grateful  mother,  im- 
printing a  kiss  upon  his  rosy  cheeks. 

To  breakfast  the  little  ones  went ; 
but  what  child  who  knows  the  value 
of  a  sixpence,  and  sees  before  him  the 
toy-shop's  boundless  range,  can  look 
at  "  parritch"  on  a  Hansel  Monday  ! 
No ;  we  may  all  remember  the  tum- 
bled bed,  the  untasted  breakfas 
which  told  how  unnecessary  was  sle/p 
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or  food  to  the  happy  expectants  of  a 
day  like  this  ! 

And  now  the  little  coats,  the  worst- 
ed gloves,  and  snow-boots  were  duly 
buckled  on,  and  the  mother  saw  the 
joyous  troop  depart.  She  did  not  de- 
tain them  with  ill-timed  cautions,  lec- 
tures, or  advice,  to  check  the  freedom 
of  their  wildest  wishes  ;  she  stayed 
but  for  a  moment  her  little  Mary,  and, 
wrapping  the  Indian  shawl  still  closer 
on  her  breast,  she  bade  Beaty  take 
care  of  her  gentle  child.  The  two 
elder  boys  had  already  gone  out  with 
Mr.  Seaton ;  and  Fanny,  being  a  lit- 
tle beyond  Beaty 's  control,  remained 
to  accompany  her  mother. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  old  and 
young,  to  behold  the  various  groups  of 
restless,  happy  beings,  which  that 
day  crowded  the  far-stretched  line  of 
Prince's  Street.  Already  were  to  be 
seen  some  impatient  little  urchins,  the 
offspring  of  chicken-pecked  mothers, 
returning  with  their  load  of  gilded 
baubles  from  their  early  walk.  And 
passing  them  came  upright,  palefaced 
girls,  the  governess's  pride  !  Poor 
things,  one  day  of  freedom  might  have 
been  permitted  you,  just  to  gild  the 
gloom  of  such  a  life  of  vain  and  heart- 
less toil !  And  now  came  youthful 
mothers,  and  proud  young  papas,  with 
riotous  boys,  and  giggling  rosy  girls, 
as  happy  in  the  toy-shop  as  their  chil- 
dren were.  But  amongst  all  the  va- 
rious throng,  none  were  more  natural- 
ly joyous  than  Beaty  Lawson's  brood. 
They  were  the  children  of  a  good  old- 
fashioned  nursery,  where  much  kind- 
ness and  little  discipline  kept  all  in 
order.  Beaty  knew  nothing  of  the 
thousand  methods  and  never-ending 
books,  which  are  now  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  youth.  But 
she  had  all  her  Bible  by  heart,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare,  besides 
a  superabundance  of  fairy  tales  and 
romantic  ballads;  and  the  little  Sea- 
tons  knew  no  severer  punishment  than 
Beaty's  declaring  that  she  would  not 
tell  a  story  for  a  week.  Never  was 
an  impure  word  or  a  base  action 
known  in  Beaty's  nursery.  Her  own 
V  t  Mind   was   the    mirror  of    purity   and 


truth  ;  her  heart  the  seat  of  ardent 
and  active  feeling. 

The  little  Seatons  felt  it  no  penance 
to  be  confined  to  such  a  nursery. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  privileged 
ground,  where  they  could  enact  a 
thousand  sports,  sure  of  Beaty  Law- 
son's  assistance  and  applause.  Even 
Sunday,  that  day  of  injudicious  gloom 
to  many,  shone  a  holiday  to  them  ; 
nay,  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  all  the 
seven,  for  the  pious  father  spent  it 
with  his  children  ;  and  when  retired 
from  their  parents,  they  had  still  to 
look  to  Beaty's  Bible  story  ;  and  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den — the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
or  Mary's  favorite  Ruth,  was  the  only 
question. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Mon- 
day has  already  come,  and  that  Beaty 
has  to  attend  to  other  high  behests. 
No  light  task  was  hers,  to  hear  and 
answer  the  thousand  questions  and 
never-ending  projects,  as  to  what  their 
exhaustless  wealth  might  be  equal  to 
procure.  But,  before  entering  the 
tempting  precincts  of  the  toy-shop, 
Beaty's  custom  had  ever  been  to  ex- 
act from  each  child  a  tenth  of  its  trea- 
sure, to  be  appropriated  by  her  to  some 
object  of  charity;  and  this  being  given 
with  open  heart  and  willing  hand, 
there  was  no  farther  check  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  rest.  It  was  delightful 
to  listen  to  the  various  projected  pur- 
chases— the  magnificent  presents  they 
intended  to  bestow.  William  knew 
his  papa  wanted  a  barometer,  and  did 
nurse  think  they  would  get  it  at  the 
toy-shop,  and  that  Mrs.  Connel  would 
give  it  him  for  half  a  crown  1  Then 
came  a  list  of  gifts,  commencing  with 
a  satin  gown  for  mamma,  and  ending 
with  a  tea-canister  for  Betty  the  cook. 
If  these  things  were  at  last  discovered 
to  be  beyond  their  grasp,  and  some- 
thing humbler  Avas  suggested  when  in 
the  toy-shop,  great  at  least  had  been 
their  delight  in  talking  of  them,  and 
Beaty  was  sure  to  make  honorable 
mention  of  the  first  intention  on  their 
return  home.  And  now  the  toy-shops 
having  been  ransacked,  and  the  mer- 
its   of    good-humored    Mrs.    Connel 
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been  thoroughly  discussed,  another 
pleasure  was  still  in  store — a  visit  to 
George's  Square,  to  taste  old  aunty 
Stewart's  bun.  This  had  always 
formed  a  part  of  the  routine  of  Han- 
sel Monday. 

As  long  as  the  little  Seatons  could 
remember  George's  Square,  so  long 
had  aunty  Stewart  inhabited  the  same 
house,  and  sat  at  her  little  wheel  in 
the  same  chair,  just  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  window.  Her  grey  silk 
gown,  her  beautiful  pinched  cap,  her 
silver  hair  and  smooth  unwrinkled 
skin,  these  had  never  altered.  There 
stood  the  little  table  with  her  Bible, 
the  newspapers,  and  a  volume  of  the 
Spectator,  and  from  year  to  year  these 
dear  children  had  come,  and  still  found 
all  the  same.  The  bright  brass  grate 
with  its  shining  utensils,  the  maho- 
gany cat,  on  which  the  frothy  butter- 
ed toast  was  placed  at  breakfast,  and 
the  plates  were  warmed  at  dinner ; — 
the  china  figures  on  the  mantel-piece, 
where  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his 
paunch  stuffed  full  of  fun,  still  stood 
so  temptingly  beyond  their  reach  ; 
these  well-known  sights  were  sure  to 
meet  their  eyes  as  the  little  folk 
marched  into  aunt  Stewart's  parlor. 

"  Well,  my  bairns,  and  is  this  youl" 
said  the  good  old  lady,  laying  aside 
her  spectacles,  and  carefully  marking 
with  a  pin  the  place  in  the  newspaper 
she  had  been  reading ;  for  since  her 
memory  had  begun  to  fail,  she  found 
this  the  surest  way  of  making  straight 
work  of  the  papers.  "  Is  this  you,  my 
bairns,  come  to  wish  your  old  aunty 
a  good  Hansel  Monday,  and  tell  her 
all  your  news'!  Mary,  my  little  wo- 
man, give  Annie  a  cry  ;  she'll  be  up 
in  the  store-room  looking  after  the 
bun."  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
hurry  Annie,  for  she  had  heard  the 
well-known  little  tongues  in  the  par- 
lor, and,  "  Is  that  the  little  Seatons  1" 
in  her  kindly  voice,  was  answered  by 
their  running  to  meet  her  as  she  came 
down  the  stair,  with  a  beaming  face, 
and  a  plate  well  heaped  with  short- 
bread and  with  bun. 

Annie,  the  unmarried  daughter  of 
Mrs.    Stewart,   was   past   the  age    of 


beauty,  if  she  ever  had  possessed  it  ; 
but  there  was  a  charm  about  the 
whole  of  the  Stewart  family  far  be- 
yond that  of  beauty,  although  some  of 
them  had  been  eminent  for  love- 
liness,— their  minds  seemed  never  to 
grow  old.  There  was  within  a 
springing  well  of  warmth  and  kindli- 
ness, of  cheerful  thoughts  and  lively 
fun,  which  all  the  cares  of  this  weary 
world  had  never  checked.  They  had 
met  with  many  trials,  yet  still  they 
saw  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and 
their  lives  seemed  but  a  continual 
song  of  thankfulness   to  God. 

The  children  now  being  seated,  the 
great-coats  unbuckled,  the  cold  shoes 
taken  off,  and  the  little  feet  rubbed 
into  a  glow,  a  drop  of  Aunty's  cordial 
and  a  piece  of  bun  was  duly  adminis- 
tered to  each.  Then  came  the  dis- 
play of  all  the  wonderful  things  which 
had  been  bought — the  large  Hansels 
which  they  had  got  ;  and  how  the  lit- 
tle tongues  did  go  about  all  that  had 
been  felt,  seen,  and  done  since  the 
morning  !  Oh,  what  a  pity  that  Han- 
sel Monday  should  ever  end  !  But 
Beaty  Lawson  reminded  them  that  it 
was  getting  late,  and  they  had  still  to 
visit  cousin  Stewart  in  his  room.  It 
was  not  to  every  one  that  this  gentle  - 
man  chose  to  show  himself,  and  few 
besides  the  little  Seatons  dared  to  in- 
trude on  his  Sanctum  Sanctorum  ;  but 
they  were  always  sure  of  a  kind  re- 
ception. How,  with  his  kindly  feel- 
ings and  lively  delight  in  everything 
which  looked  young  and  happy,  Mr. 
Stewart  had  remained  a  bachelor,  was 
like  many  other  wonders,  never  right- 
ly understood.  But  there  he  sat  sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  the  picture  of 
content.  His  pen  seemed  never  idle, 
yet  what  he  wrote,  or  where  it  went, 
or  if  the  world  was  ever  the  wiser 
for  it,  no  one  ever  knew ;  but  at  all 
events  he  was  the  busiest  and  the  hap- 
piest of  men.  Himself,  his  room,  and 
all  about  him,  was  the  picture  of  com- 
fort, order,  and  scrupulous  tidyness. 
He  had  been  a  very  handsome  man, 
and  when  dress  was  more  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  gentleman 
than  it  now  is,  his  had  still  been  con- 
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spicuous.  Regularly  as  nine  o'clock 
struck  was  Mr.  Stewart  to  be  seen 
under  the  hands  of  an  ancient  barber, 
who  had  shaved,  powdered,  and  tied 
his  cue  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
discussing  at  the  same  time  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day,  mourning  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  and  quitting  his 
master  with  the  daily  renewed  feeling, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  country 
in  general,  and  his  pocket  in  particu- 
lar, if  there  were  many  such  gentle- 
men of  the  good  old  school. 

The  entrance  of  the  little  cousins 
was  preceded  by  a  gentle  tap  from 
Mary,  who,  being  the  decided  favorite, 
was  the  first  to  peer  in  her  little  head. 
"  Come  in,  my  little  Fairy — God 
bless  the  little  creature — it  is  Queen 
Mab  herself. 

*  And  where  got  ye  that  gown  sae  gay, 

My  little  Fairy  Queen  1 
I  got  it  in  the  Fairies'  land, 

Where  you  have  never  been.' 

And  where  are  my  little  men,  Jemmy 
and  Willie  1 — Will  your  purses  hold 
another  half-crown,  boys  1  God  bless 
their  comely  faces  !  Annie,  have  you 
given  them  plenty  of  short-bread  1 — 
Remember, 

*  Christmas  comes  hut  once  a-year, 
But  once  a-year,  but  once  a-year; 
Christinas  comes  but  once  a-year, 
And  therefore  we'll  be  merry.'  " 

So  sung  the  old  gentleman  in  the  glee 
of  his  heart,  rubbing  his  hands  in  pure 
delight.  "And  now,  my  little  Fairy, 
you  must  give  cousin  Stewart  his 
song."  The  little  maid  needed  no 
second  bidding,  for  she  had  sat  and 
sung  on  cousin  Stewart's  knee  as  long 
as  she  could  remember,  and  still  her 
song  had  been, 

"  O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa' ; 

And  I  mysell  a  drap  of  dew, 
Into  her  bonny  breast  I'd  fa'." 

He  had  heard  her  mother  sing  it  when 
she  was  somewhat  older  than  Mary  ; 
and,  perhaps,  that  might  account  for 
the  tears  that  dimmed  the  good  man's 
eyes  when  he  kissed  the  child,  and 
said  she  was  the  image  of  her  mother. 
But  Beaty  must  now  collect  her  flock 
and  carry  them  off;  for  there  was  yet 


one  visit  to  be  paid,  which  her  bene- 
volent heart  could  not  omit.  It  was 
a  visit  to  the  house  of  mourning. 

In  one  of  those  narrow  closes  which 
abound  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  lived  a  poor  widow  of  the 
name  of  Gray.  This  day  of  happiness 
to  many,  rose  to  her  the  anniversary 
of  lasting  sorrow.  But  it  had  not  al- 
ways been  thus  :  No, — one  year  ago 
and  not  the  youngest  heart  on  Hansel 
Monday  had  looked  for  fuller  happi- 
ness than  that  of  widow  Gray.  On 
that  day  twenty-two  years  before,  she 
had  been  made  the  blessed  mother  of 
a  thriving  boy.  He  was  her  only 
child, — long  wished  for,  and  granted 
when  hope  was  almost  dead.  He 
seemed  to  bring  a  blessing  with  him, 
for  everything  had  thriven  with  Ag- 
nes Gray  since  George's  birth.  Han- 
sel Monday  had  been  to  her  the  hap- 
piest day  of  her  life, — it  was  the  birth- 
day of  her  child  ;  and  though  she  had 
since  mourned  over  the  grave  of  a 
kind  husband,  yet,  when  the  day  came 
round,  the  heart  of  Agnes  still  renew- 
ed her  hymn  of  gratitude  to  God. 

That  day  twelve  months  past  had 
been  the  day  which  the  mother  had 
fixed  upon  for  the  wedding  of  her  son. 
"  It  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life, 
George,"  said  she,  "  and  I  would 
have  it  the  happiest  day  of  yours  ;  and 
if  God  spare  me  to  see  your  Peggy  as 
blest  a  mother  as  I  have  been,  then 
may  I  say,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  "  Thus, 
with  his  mother's  blessing  warm  at 
his  heart,  and  happiness  brightening 
every  feature,  did  the  youthful  bride- 
groom quit  his  parents'  roof.  He  was 
to  return  in  the  evening  with  his 
bride,  who  was  henceforward  to  be 
the  intimate  of  his  mother's  dwelling. 
The  widow  had  no  fears  or  misgivings 
as  to  the  worth  or  excellency  of 
George's  wife  ;  for  she  had  known 
and  loved  her  from  a  child  ;  and  the 
first  wish  of  her  heart  had  been  that 
George  should  marry  pretty  Peggy 
Burns. 

The  daylight  had  long  passed  away, 
and  more  than  once  had  widow  Gray 
trimmed    the    fire,    and    looked    with 
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pride  and  pleasure  at  the  well-furnish- 
ed room  which  was  to  be  the  abode  of 
her  new  daughter.  The  hours  passed 
by,  and  still  they  did  not  come  ;  Oh, 
what  could  stay  them  now  1  And  for 
the  first  time  alarm  arose  in  the  mo- 
ther's heart.  She  took  her  seat  be- 
side the  fire,  and  tried  to  read  her  Bi- 
ble ;  but  her  heart  throbbed  and  flut- 
tered.so,  it  was  in  vain.  At  last  she 
heard  a  noise, — her  ears  could  not  be 
deceived, — it  was  their  footsteps  on 
the  stair.  She  hurried  to  the  door 
with  a  light, — a  man,  indeed,  stood 
there ;  but  the  light  fell  upon  the  face 
of  a  stranger.  "  Who  are  you  1"  said 
the  agitated  mother.  "  Why  do  I 
see  you  here  1  My  God  !  has  any- 
thing happened  to  my  boy  1  Whose 
are  those  voices  that  I  hear  below  1" 
And  she  would  have  rushed  past  him, 
but  he  caught  her  arm.  "  Come  into 
the  house,"  said  the  compassionate 
stranger,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all." — 
"  Oh,  I  know  it  already  !"  said  the 
mother  ;  "my  boy,  my  boy  is  gone  !" 
— "  No,  he  is  not  dead  ;  believe  me, 
my  poor  woman,  your  son  lives,  but 
he  has  been  severely  hurt,  and  they 
are  now  bringing  him  here  at  his  own 
desire.     I  have  dressed  his  wound,  and 

perhaps" The  mother  heard  not 

what  he  said — she  remained  fixed  to 
the  spot — her  eyes  raised  to  heaven — 
her  heart  in  silent  prayer,  as  if  im- 
ploring God  for  strength  to  bear  her 
misery.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  to 
harrow  up  the  soul  ;  her  brave,  her 
beautiful  boy,  was  now  brought  back 
to  his  mother's  house,  and  laid  upon 
the  bed,  pale,  bleeding,  and  almost 
lifeless.  He  was  supported  by  the 
surgeon  and  some  of  the  bridal  party, 
whilst  his  poor  Peggy  pressed  close  to 
his  side,  her  face  as  white  as  her  bri- 
dal garments. 

The  mother  asked  not  a  question, 
but  the  facts  were  soon  made  known 
by  those  around  her.  Her  son  had 
arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's door,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  by  the  screams  of  a  young 
girl,  apparently  struggling  to  disen- 
gage herself  from  the  rude  attack  of 
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two  young  men.  He  stopt  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  persuading  himself  they 
were  only  claiming  the  privilege  of 
Hansel  Monday,  to  obtain  a  kiss  from 
a  pretty  girl,  he  prepared  to  hurry  on 
to  his  own  appointment.  A  second 
appeal  for  help,  however,  in  a  voice 
of  unequivocal  terror  and  supplica- 
tion, rendered  him  ashamed  of  his 
momentary  selfishness,  and  thinking 
of  his  own  Peggy,  he  flew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  poor  girl.  Forcibly 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  most  trouble- 
some of  the  two  ruffians,  he  enabled 
the  girl  to  make  her  escape  ;  but  at 
that  moment,  the  other  young  man 
turning  upon  George,  threw  him  head 
foremost  with  all  his  force  against  the 
iron  lamp-post.  The  blow  was  fatal- 
ly severe,  and  he  lay  at  their  feet 
bleeding  and  senseless.  A  party  of 
the  wedding  guests  were  the  first  to 
observe  him,  and  come  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  he  was  carried  into  the  house 
of  his  Peggy's  father,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  uttered  a  word. 
At  last  he  opened  his  eyes  ;  and  as 
Peggy  hung  over  him,  he  pressed  her 
hand,  and  faintly  uttered,  "  Let  them 
carry  me  to  my  mother."  After  a 
while,  however,  he  recovered  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of 
what  had  happened.  The  surgeon 
who  had  been  called  in,  having  now 
made  his  appearance,  the  poor  young 
man  again  petitioned  to  be  taken  to 
his  mother's  house  ;  and  seeing  that 
quiet  was  not  to  be  obtained  where  he 
was,  the  surgeon  agreed  to  his  imme- 
diate removal. 

All  now  having  quitted  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Gray,  except  the  surgeon  and 
poor  Peggy,  the  mother,  with  trem- 
bling hands,  assisted  to  undress  her 
son,  and  stood  by  while  he  was  bled. 
The  doctor  now  saw  him  laid  quiet, 
and  proposed  to  leave  them  for  the 
night.  He  had  given  no  hope — he 
had  said  nothing  ;  and  the  unhappy 
widow  dared  not  to  ask  a  question,  for 
she  read  in  his  face  the  sentence  of 
her  son's  death.  Next  morning, 
George  desired  to  see  the  surgeon 
alone,  and  after  conversing  witli  him 
for  some  moments,  he  sent  for  Peggy. 
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They  remained  for  some  lime  toge- 
ther, and  when  the  mother  entered 
the  room,  the  poor  girl  was  seated  by 
the  bed,  holding  the  hand  of  her  lover, 
paler  if  possible  than  before,  but  still, 
and  silent,  as  death  itself. 

"  Mother,  I  have  been  telling  Peg- 
gy what  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  I  saw 
you  knew  how  it  would  be  when  you 
laid  me  on  this  bed.  And  now,  dear 
mother,  I  have  only  one  wish,  and 
that  is  to  see  our  good  minister,  and 
once  more  hear  his  voice  in  prayer. — 
Oh !  I  hoped  to  have  seen  him  per- 
form an  office  far  different  from  this  ! 
but  the  Lord's  will  be  done."  The 
good  man  came,  and  after  a  few  words 
to  the  afflicted  mother,  he  seated  him- 
self by  the  bed  of  her  son.  Peggy 
now  rose  for  the  first  time,  and  taking 
the  widow  aside,  she  said  some  words 
in  a  low  and  earnest  voice,  but  at  that 
moment  the  minister  called  to  them 
to  kneel  round  George's  bed,  and  then 
he  prayed  aloud  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  feeling  and  a  pious  heart.  His 
were  indeed  the  words  of  eternal  life  ; 
and  as  he  poured  out  his  spirit  in 
prayer,  this  world,  with  all  its  sins  and 
its  sorrows,  faded  from  their  eyes. 

The  holy  man  now  arose,  and  would 
have  left  them,  but  Peggy,  starting 
forward,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
with  a  look  of  earnest  supplication, 
and  tried  to  speak  ;  but  the  effort  was 
too  much  for  her,  and  the  mother 
then  advanced  to  explain  her  wishes. 
"If  you  think  there  is  naelhing  wrang 
in  it,  sir,  Peggy  wishes  to  be  made 
the  wife  of  my  poor  boy."  The  mi- 
nister looked  at  the  dying  man,  and 
shook  his  head.  "  Pei'gy  knows 
that,  sir,"  said  widow  Gray  ;  "  she 
knows  he  has  not  many  hours  to  live, 
but  yet  it   is  natural  for  her  to  wish 

And  then  her  father  could  let  her 

live  with  me."  "  And  then,"  said 
Peggy,  rousing  herself  to  speak,  "  Oh  ! 

then,    sir,    I    would    be   laid  in " 

She  could  not  say  the  word,  but 
George,  clasping  her  hand,  added, 
"  In  my  grave,  Peggy  !  it  is  that 
you  would  say.  God  bless  you, 
dearest,  for  the  wish."  The  good 
man  made  no  further  objection,  and 


their  hands  were  now  joined  in  wed- 
lock. George's  strength  supported 
him  through  the  sacred  ceremony, and 
when  the  clergyman  pronounced  them 
man  and  wife,  he  opened  his  arms, 
received  her  to  his  bosom,  and  saying, 
"  God  bless  my  Peggy,"  he  expired. 
Such  was  the  story  which  the  child- 
ren had  heard  from  their  nurse  soon 
after  it  had  happened.  Since  then  they 
had  frequently  visited  the  widow  and 
her  daughter,  for  Peggy  had  never 
left  her  mother-in-law.  Though  poor 
now,  they  were  not  altogether  desti- 
tute, and  the  young  widow  added  to 
their  little  stock,  by  taking  in  plain 
work.  This  was  all  she  was  able  for. 
She  had  always  been  a  delicate  girl ; 
and  now  sorrow,  though  quietly  en- 
dured, was  making  deep  inroads  in  her 
feeble  frame.  The  cold  of  winter 
had  borne  hard  upon  Peggy ;  and 
when  Beaty  now  saw  her  seated  by 
the  poor  old  woman,  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
ripe  fruit  or  the  blighted  flower  was 
likely  to  be  soonest  taken.  The  child- 
ren, with  instinctive  feeling,  had  hid 
their  toys  in  Beaty's  mantle  as  they 
ascended  the  stair.  "  Do  not  let  poor 
Peggy  see  our  play -things,  to  put  her 
in  mind  of  Hansel  Monday,"  said  lit- 
tle William.  Poor  things,  it  was 
kindly  meant ;  but  Hansel  Monday 
was  written  in  Peggy's  heart  in  cha- 
racters too  deep  to  be  ever  effaced 
from  it.  As  they  softly  entered  they 
found  the  widow  seated  by  the  fire  ; 
her  wheel,  for  that  day,  was  laid 
aside,  while  Peggy  sat  beside  her  with 
her  open  Bible  upon  her  knee,  appa- 
rently reading  to  her.  "  Do  not  let 
me  interrupt  you,  Peggy,"  said  the 
nurse  ;  "  our  visit  must  be  very  short  ; 
but  my  bairns  have  brought  Agnes  and 
yourself  some  little  things  to  show 
their  good  will,  for  they  well  know  it 
is  not  what  this  world  can  now  be- 
stow that  is  anything  to  you."  "  That 
is  true,"  said  Peggy,  clasping  her  Bi- 
ble to  her  breast,  "  this  book  is  my 
best  ti-easure  ;  and  oh !  may  these 
dear  bairns  feel  it  to  be  such,  even  in 
their  young  days  of  happiness  and  joy  ! 
So  may  God  spare  them  the  sore  les- 
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son  He  saw  fit  that  I  should  learn  ; 
yet  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity."— "  Yes,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, "  Peggy  doesna  mean  to  mur- 
mur. And  do  not,  dear  children, 
amongst  all  the  happy  faces  you  have 
seen  to-day,  think  that  God  has  for- 
gotten us.  No ;  he  has  made  his 
face  to  shine  upon  us  in  all  our  sor- 
row, and  filled  our  hearts  with  peace, 
and  hope,  and  joy  !  Poor  Peggy  had 
but  one  care  when  she  rose  this  morn- 
ing, and  felt  how  weak  she  was  ;  and 
even  that  is  now  removed,  for  both 
our  good  minister,  and  your  dear  mo- 


ther, have  been  here  to-day,  and  they 
have  promised  Peggy  that  if  it  pleased 
the  Lord  that  she  should  join  him 
that's  gone, before  his  poor  old  mother 
does,  they  will  take  care  of  her.  So 
now  her  poor  heart  is  at  rest,  and  we 
can  both  wait  for  God's  good  time  in 
peace."  The  children  now  bestowed 
their  little  gifts,  and  received  the  bless- 
ing of  the  widow  and  her  daughter. 
Their  little  hearts  were  full,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  their  bright  eyes  when 
they  departed.  But  at  their  age, 
such  tears  may  purify,  but  do  not  long 
sadden,  the  heart. 


DICK  DEWLAP. 


[An  English  Magazine  for  February- 
contains  an  article  entitled  Dick  Dewlap, 
detailing  some  of  the  troubles  of  obesity. 
As  it  is  too  long  for  the  pages  of  the  Ath- 
eneum,  and  as  it  is  not  all  written  with  the 
same  spirit,  we  make  a  selection  of  the 
most  amusing  portion,  being  the  dream  of 
Mr.  D.] 

I  believe  my  dream  had  a  com- 
mencement rather  tragical  than  un- 
common ;  for  few  people  can  acquit 
their  consciences  of  having  dreamed 
they  were  going  to  be  hung,  though  I 
never  could  get  any  one  to  own  that 
he  also  knew  he  had  done  enough  to 
deserve  the  punishment.  Unluckily 
for  me,  however,  I  had  not  even  this 
consolation  ;  I  thought  I  was  to  be 
hung  for  being  too  fat ;  and  so  far  was 
I  from  feeling  shocked  at  the  circum- 
stance, that  I  was  only  surprised  how 
I  had  escaped  so  long.  Though  in 
Newgate,  I  was  perfectly  tranquil  ; 
and  received  with  resignation  the  in- 
telligence that  I  was  to  be  hung  the 
following  morning,  the  cause  being, 
simply  and  solely,  because  two  credi- 
ble witnesses  had  sworn  that,  in  their 
judgment,  I  was  too  fat  to  be  allowed 
to  live  any  longer. 

Still  more  at  his  ease,  however,  if 
possible,  was  Daniel  Lambert,  who 
was,  I  thought,  my  fellow  prisoner, 
and  to  suffer  in  the  same  way,  for  a 
far  weightier  offence  of  the  same  un- 


pardonable description.  As  the  kitch- 
en (for,  with  a  dreamer's  privilege,  I 
imagined  all  this  took  place  in  a  New- 
gate kitchen)  as  the  kitchen,  I  say, 
was  not  over  large — and  my  partner 
and  I  were — we  could  not  move  about 
without  jostling  each  other  ;  so  1  help- 
ed Daniel  to  perch  himself  on  the  top 
of  an  empty  hogshead,  that  stood  near 
the  dresser ;  and  there  he  sat,  drum- 
ming with  his  mill-posts  against  the 
side  of  his  pinnacle,  his  hands  placed 
quiescently  under  his  knees,  and  his 
pouting  lips  suitably  employed  in  half 
whistling  "  See  the  conquering  Hero 
comes."  I  supposed  that  poor  Dan- 
iel, being  at  least  three  times  my 
weight  (I  found  that  circumstance  no 
small  consolation),  had  long  consider- 
ed his  crime  too  enormous  to  pardon  ; 
and  as  hiding  or  running  away  was  out 
of  the  question,  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  affair  would  terminate  fatally, 
from  the  moment  he  was  seized  and 
shoved  into  a  waggon.  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  though,  that  Mr.  L.,  had 
he  seen  the  matter  in  a  proper  light, 
must  have  considered  me  a  martyr  in 
comparison  with  himself;  the  victim 
of  a  law,  equally  just  and  necessary 
as  it  regarded  him,  but,  in  my  case, 
carried  to  a  most  cruel  extreme. 

Affairs  were  in  this  interesting  po- 
sition, when  Mr.  Ketch  made  his  ap- 
pearance, bringing  in  his  hand  some 
twenty  yards    of  cordage,    about    as 
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thick  as  a  brig's  hawser,  and  asked  us, 
on  our  honor  as  gentlemen,  whether 
we  thought  that  would  be  strong 
enough  to  answer  a  certain  purpose  1 
I  replied,  that  I  could  not  speak  from 
experience,  but  I  flattered  myself  the 
line  was  strong  enough,  and  that  for 
me  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
getting  a  chain  cable.  As  for  Mr. 
Lambert,  I  left  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self, as  he  had  not  favored  me  with 
any  remarks  on  things,  either  in  gene- 
ral or  particular.  Daniel,  I  suppose, 
heard  this  remark;  but  he  still  kept 
whistling  and  drumming,  with  undis- 
turbed calmness,  and  did  not  answer  a 
syllable. 

When  Mr.  Ketch  had  withdrawn, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  however  merit- 
ed my  sentence  (and  I  could  not  deny 
that  I  had  enjoyed  a  long  career  of  ex- 
cessive stoutness),  yet  still  the  hu- 
mane community,  tempering  justice 
with  mercy,  could  only  require  that  I 
should  be  despatched,  no  matter  how; 
and  that  I  might,  therefore,  as  well  make 
my  exit  in  private  as  public,  at  ease  as 
in  pain.  No  sooner  thought  than  done. 
A  bottle  of  laudanum  stood  at  my  el- 
bow. I  poured  a  large  quantity  into 
a  breakfast  cup,  and  instantly  drank  it 
off,  with  the  serenity  of  a  Socrates. 
My  friend  Daniel  witnessed  the  hero- 
ic performance  with  equal  apathy,  and 
still  continued  drumming  and  whist- 
ling "  See  the  conquering  Hero  comes." 

As  a  convicted  fat  man,  anxious  for 
the  honor  of  the  chief  of  his  caste,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  piqued 
at  Mr.  Lambert's  indifference  to  his 
impending  disgrace.  "  Why,  Daniel," 
said  I,  "  will  you  be  fool  enough  to  be 
led  out  to-morrow  morning,  at  eight 
precisely,  to  dance  in  the  air  for  the 
amusement  of  the  skin  and  bone  scoun- 


drels who  have  sworn  away  our  lives, 
and  will  gloat  over  our  fatal  fall,  as 
they  would  over  the  prize  beef  that 
they  devour  as  well  as  kill  1  Why 
don't  you  behave  like  a  man,  and 
do  as  I  have  done  1"  His  reply  petri- 
fied me.  "  I  don't  know,"  answered 
the  monster,  coolly,  "  I  think  its  hardly 
worth  while.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  (on  condition  of 
our  eating  no  more  rump  steaks)  has 
sent  down  our  pardons,  and  I've  got 
them  both  in  my  pocket." 

Here  was  an  answer  to  give  a  man 
whom  he  had  just  seen  swallow  lau- 
danum enough  to  kill  a  cart  horse  ! 
After  staring  at  him  for  half  a  minute 
with  "  thought  too  deep  for  tears" 
— indeed  I  was  studying  which  way  to 
sacrifice  him — my  indignation  at  length 
found  utterance — "  Why,  you  envious, 
overgrown  villain,"  said  I,  "  why  did 
not  you  tell  me  this  before  1"  "  Why 
did  not  II"  replied  he  (as  if  confident 
I  could  not  possibly  object  to  his  most 
exquisite  reason),  "  why,  because  you 
did  not  ask  me  !"  What  signified  ar- 
guing with  such  a  dolt  1  I  determin- 
ed to  make  short  work  of  it.  "  Now, 
you  fat  fool,"  cried  I  (going  up  to  him 
with  my  clenched  fist),  "  now  I  must 
go  and  have  the  laudanum  taken  out 
of  me  with  the  stomach  pump,  through 
your  stupidity — take  that!"  (knocking 
him  off  his  perch  into  the  empty  hogs- 
head, the  top  of  which  suddenly  gave 
way  behind  him)  ;  and  I  think  I  awoke 
with  the  noise  he  made  in  bawling 
out — "  What's  that  for  V  From  this 
specimen,  you  may  judge  whether  I 
am  not  as  much  to  be  pitied  for  my 
nightly  visions  as  any  opium  eater  in 
England.  I'll  dream  against  the  best 
of  them  for  a  veal  cutlet  any  night  he 
likes. 


THE  IMPROVISATORI. 

THE   CONFESSIONS   OF  A  MALE,  AND  THE   PERFORMANCE   OF  A  FEMALE. 

I     have    always     under    immediate  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche — the  sacri- 

command,  a  store  of  current  and  fa-  nee  of  Iphigenia — the  chastity  of  Lu- 

vorite  subjects,  suitably  wrought ;  for  cretia — the  death  of  Caesar — the  cru- 

instance,    the    death    of  Adonis — the  city  of  Nero — and  so  forth.     I  have 
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also  in  readiness  a  number  of  pompous 
speeches  and  gorgeous  descriptions, 
which  are  easily  interwoven  in  poems 
on  every  subject,  and  relieve  weaker 
passages  by  their  glowing  diction :  for 
instance,  an  eulogium  on  the  city  of 
Rome — a  deprecation  of  the  passions — 
a  storm  scene — the  delights  of  spring 
— with  other  popular,  and  generally 
applicable  subjects.  It  is  also  a  hap- 
py expedient,  in  spontaneous  composi- 
tion, to  interweave  with  the  common- 
place subjects  so  often  proposed,  in- 
troductory remarks  and  conclusive 
moralities  of  universal  application. 
Thus  the  poet  avoids  all  suspicion  of 
having  prepared  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  by  seasonably  introduced 
compliments  and  apologies  he  will 
readily  adapt  himself  to  all  occasions. 
Memory  alone  will  not,  however,  meet 
every  claim  upon  the  powers  of  an  im- 
provisatore ;  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
lively  imagination,  are  indispensable  ; 
or,  in  default  of  the  latter,  the  power 
of  concealing  its  absence  by  a  ready 
command  of  the  classic  poets,  quota- 
tions from  which  are  not  regarded  as 
plagiarisms,  but  rather  as  honorable 
evidence  of  extensive  learning;  and, 
with  a  command  of  Virgil  and  Horace 
alone,  I  would  pledge  myself  to  ex- 
haust any  lyric  or  epic  theme  from  an- 
cient story,  without  any  modern  ac- 
cessaries. The  rhymes  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  in  a  language  so  rich 
and  pliant  as  the  Italian,  and  relieve 
the  labor  of  invention,  especially  if 
aided  by  musical  accompaniment. 
For  dramatic  poems,  which  are  almost 
invariably  modelled  after  regular  tra- 
gedy, and  from  ancient  history,  I  have 
sentiments  and  language  prepared  for 
every  probable  contingency.  The 
characters  are  tyrants,  cruel  parents, 
heroes,  lovers,  and  confidants.  For 
these  I  have  declarations  of  love,  fare- 
well scenes,  blessings,  and  maledic- 
tions, all  ready,  and  easily  adapted  to 
a  variety  of  situations.  Occasionally, 
too,  I  employ  the  ancient  chorus,  which 
deals  in  generalities,  and  comes  in 
with  good  effect.  Versi  sciolti  are 
the  most  hazardous  of  all  spontaneous 
attempts,  and  the  poet  is  often  in  dan- 


ger of  splitting  on  this  rocky  problem, 
especially  when  he  applies  it  to  sub- 
jects borrowed  from  modern  history. 

[This  throws  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  "  profession- 
al gentleman ;"  but  thus  much  we  had  sup- 
posed without  his  confession.  Stripped  of 
the  mask  of  inspiration — for  this  reduces 
them  to  the  rank  of  others  who  "  fret  their 
hour  upon  the  stage" — by  which  they  might 
deceive  and  confuse  the  more  illiterate  of 
the  Italian  mob,  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  prodigious  effect  of  the  girl's  perform- 
ance, who  seems  to  have  carried  away 
captive,  not  only  her  own  easily  excited 
countrymen,  but  the  cooler  blooded  and 
more  phlegmatic,  although  perhaps  as 
easily  gulled,  Englishman  ?  There  is  still 
some  mystery  about  the  matter,  the  readiest 
solution  of  which  is  to  suppose  the  English 
letter-writer  exaggerating  the  effect,  for  the 
purpose  of  lauding  that  which  it  is  fashion- 
able to  praise.  It  is  not  "  straining  at  a 
gnat"  to  imagine  a  person  who  applauded 
Mathews's  caricatures — not  because  they 
were  caricatures — swallowing  with  equal 
avidity  the  rant  and  buffoonery  of  Italian 
mountebanks. 

Miss  "  L.  E.  L.,"  who  has  given  fame  to 
"  The  Improvisatrice,"  and  all  others  who 
think  them  remnants  of  ages  past,  when 
inspiration  was  not  so  uncommon  as  at 
present,  merely  because  there  were  not  so 
many  candidates,  will  pardon  these  reflec- 
tions which  tend  only  to  bring  us  all  back 
again  to  "  Mother  Earth."] 

The  improvisatrice  gave,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1818,  a  public 
Academia  in  the  Teatro  della  Valle, 
which  I  attended.  At  the  door  of  the 
parterre  was  a  silver  urn,  into  which 
every  one  who  entered  was  allowed  to 
throw  a  theme  rolled  up  in  a  slip  of 
paper.  A  low  and  simple  overture 
from  the  band  preceded  the  arrival  of 
the  poetess,  who  at  length  made  her 
appearance  in  white  costume.  She 
was  a  pale  girl,  about  seventeen,  and 
her  large  black  eyes  were  full  of  fire. 
After  an  obeisance  to  the  audience, 
she  requested  that  the  silver  urn  might 
be  brought  upon  the  stage  ;  and,  in 
sight  of  every  one,  a  stranger  drew 
out  six  slips  of  paper,  the  contents  of 
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which  he  read  aloud,  and  then  pre- 
sented them  to  the  poetess.  The 
themes  were  these  :  La  morte  del 
Conte  Ugolino  ;  Saffo  e  Faone  ;  La 
morte  d'Ifigenia  ;  La  morte  d'Egeo  ; 
II  cinto  di  Venere  ;  Coriolano. 

She  selected  the  first  named  ;  and 
after  pacing  the  stage  for  several  mi- 
nutes in  visible  excitement,  but  with- 
out gesticulation,  she  directed  the 
orchestra  to  play  an  aria,  which  she 
distinguished  by  a  number.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  subject,  the  melody 
was  a  deep  lament,  and  of  simple 
construction.  After  it  had  been  play- 
ed over  twice,  she  gave  a  signal  to 
the  band,  and,  with  an  impassioned 
burst,  began  to  declaim  her  poem  in 
tones  which  were  a  mean  betwixt  re- 
citation and  singing.  The  musicians 
yielded  to  the  words,  and  humored  a 
.slower  or  more  rapid  utterance  with 
great  dexterity.  The  emphatic  notes 
always  fell  on  the  rhymes,  and  were 
sustained  ad  libitum;  but  here  the 
declamation  yielded  to  the  air,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  recitativo  secco 
of  the  Italian  opera,  or  the  chanting 
of  the  mass  in  the  Catholic  churches. 
The  improvisatrice  excited  astonish- 
ment and  pity.  Her  whole  frame 
quivered  with  convulsive  effort ;  her 
bosom  throbbed,  her  cheeks  glowed, 
her  dark  eyes  blazed,  and  her  counte- 
nance assumed  a  character  so  widely 
different  from  its  first  appearance,  that 
I  could  have  fancied  her  a  statue 
suddenly  warmed  into  vitality  by  the 
Promethean  spark  of  poesy.  When- 
ever the  flow  of  her  diction  was  sus- 
pended, even  for  a  moment,  or  when 
she  was  conscious  of  any  slight  error 


or  repetition,  her  internal  agony  was 
expressed  by  looks  so  appalling,  that 
I  felt  an  involuntary  anxiety  to  help 
her  out  of  the  difficulty.  Her  delive- 
ry, however,  became  more  flowing 
and  impassioned  as  she  proceeded, 
and,  as  she  uttered  the  last  word,  she 
fell  exhausted  into  a  chair.  But  her 
excitement  was  too  great  for  long  in- 
action. She  rallied  almost  instanta- 
neously, swallowed  hastily  a  glass  of 
water,  and  called  to  the  orchestra  for 
another  accompaniment.  Gradually 
she  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  a  wider 
range  ;  calling  occasionally  for  inter- 
calary verses,  and  final  rhymes  from 
the  audience,  who  also  prescribed  for 
her  the  metres  of  several  poems.  The 
conclusion  of  each  effort  was  followed 
by  loud  and  universal  applause,  nor 
could  the  audience  always  wait  the 
close,  but  expressed  their  loud  delight 
during  the  brief  pauses  in  her  recita- 
tion. These  interruptions,  however, 
were  evidently  no  annoyance,  but  ra- 
ther seemed  to  stimulate  the  gifted 
fair  one  to  more  daring  flights.  She 
wrought  wonders  with  the  stale  and 
worn-out  themes  selected  for  her  ;  and 
certainly  no  one,  who  looked  and  lis- 
tened, could  doubt  her  inspiration. 
Most  admirable,  too,  was  the  unaf- 
fected and  maidenly  propriety  with 
which  she  steered  her  course  through 
the  difficulties  of  that  slippery  sub- 
ject, the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  avoided 
every  allusion  which  might  have  com- 
promised her  youthful  purity.  The 
delicacy  with  which  she  accomplished 
this  cannot,  however,  be  conveyed  by 
description,  nor  could  I  do  justice  to 
it,  had  I  retained  her  language. 


LE  JEUNE  AVEUGLE.— THE  BLIND  BOY. 


Ov  me  condnisez  vous,  ma  mere? 

J'ai  senti  la  fraicheur  des  chumps 
Oh  !  qu'un  seal  rayon  de  lumiere 

Repandrait  dc  vie  en  mes  sens  ! 
Adieu,  seduisante  nature  ! 

Que  n'ai  j'oublie  tes  couleurs, 
Que  n*ai  j'oublie  la  verdeur, 

Et  les  arbrisseaux,  et  les  fleurs  ? 

Etes-vous  belle  encor,  ma  mere  ? 
Pour  moi,  je  ne  vous  verrai  jtlus, 


Ah,  mother,  whither  am  I  led  ? 

I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  fields: 
Oh !  that  on  me  one  ray  could  shed 

The  light  and  life  that  summer  yields! 
Thou  glorious  nature,  fare  thee  well ! 

Why  can  I  not  forget  thy  hues, 
Forget  the  green  and  graceful  dell, 

And  every  flower  its  turf  that  strews  ? 

My  mother,  art  thou  lovely  still  ? 
For  me,  I  sec  thy  face  no  more ; 
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Je  ne  depeins  sous  ma  paupiere 
Les  traits  que  vous  avez  perdus. 

Au  milieu  de  l'epaisse  nuage 
Qui  m'environne  sans  retour, 

Je  crois  vous  voir,  et  votre  image, 
Et  pour  moi  celle  d'un  beau  jour. 

II  s'arrete — il  eherche  une  rose, 

Et  sa  main  la  cueille  en  tremblant : 
Puis  de  ses  larmes  il  1'arrose, 

Et  la  rejette  en  l'efFeuillant. 
II  mourut  l'automne  derniere  ; 

Et,  pendant  ses  touchants  adieux, 
II  disoit  tout  bas  a  sa  mere, 

"  Je  verrai  clair  dans  les  cieux." 


But,  through  the  shades  mine  eyes  that  fdl 
I  trace  the  look  thou  hadst  before. 

Amid  the  wilderness  of  gloom 

That  round  me  spreads  where'er  I  flee, 

My  dreams  thy  gentle  form  assume, 
Fair  as  that  morn  I  ne'er  may  see. 

Feebly  he  stooped  and  sought  a  rose, 

And  trembling  pluck'd  the  crimson  crown.; 
He  steeped  it  in  a  shower  of  woes, 

And  tore  its  leaves,  and  flung  it  down. 
He  died  when  died  the  withering  year, 

And,  'mid  his  last  and  faltering  sighs, 
He  murmured  in  his  mother's  ear, 

"  There  is  no  blindness  in  the  skies." 
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In  1823,  a  small  circulating  library- 
was  annexed  to  the  Institution.  In 
1824,  the  school  was  removed  from 
Leith  Wynd  to  Market  Place,  and  in 
1825  was  opened  an  evening  school, 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  more  ad- 
vanced in  life.  In  various  instances 
have  been  seen  at  this  seminary  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  were  then 
in  attendance  upon  the  day-school — 
and  there  is  now  a  father  and  son  to- 
gether in  the  evening  school.  The 
branches  of  education  taught  in  it  are 
reading,  with  English  grammar,  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  explanations  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  read,  arithmetic,  writing, 
and  geography.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Sunday  Schools  were  originally  the 
principal,  if  not  the  exclusive,  object 
of  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Institu- 
tions. Mr.  Wood  has  two  excellent 
chapters  on  Sunday  Schools — but  of 
their  contents  we  can  give  but  a  very 
concise  abridgment. 

First,  he  turns  himself  to  meet  an 
objection  often  urged  against  them, 
that  it  is  an  improper  thing  to  take  the 
religious  education  of  the  young  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  parents,  and  to  de- 
volve that  important  duty  on  strangers. 
It  is,  he  allows,  to  be  regretted  that 
any  parents,  from  indolence,  indiffe- 
rence, mistaken  diffidence,  a  desire  to 
spend  their  own  Sunday  evenings  at 
sermons  or  prayer-meetings,  or  else- 


where, or  in  idle  gossip,  or  worldly 
cares,  or  dissipation  shocking  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  day,  should  entirely 
delegate  to  the  sabbath-teacher,  tutor, 
or  friends,  that  sacred  trust  which 
God  and  nature  have  so  strongly  re- 
posed in  themselves  ;  but  what  if  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  any  large  town, 
nay,  in  any  parish,  have  no  parents 
who  will  instruct  them,  or  no  parents 
at  all  1  .  That  argument  is  a  clencher, 
and  there  is  really  no  need  for  ano- 
ther. 

A  Sabbath  school  then  was  opened 
in  every  parish  in  the  city.  Such 
schools  were  founded  so  far  on  the 
principle  of  locality,  but  for  good  rea- 
sons given  by  Mr.  Wood,  not  exclu- 
sively ;  and  their  management  seems 
to  be  excellent,  though  we  cannot  go 
into  the  details. 

An  objection,  it  seems,  has  most 
absurdly  been  made  to  these  Sabbath 
schools,  that  the  teachers  are  paid. 
Indeed  !  The  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor  should  be  "  a  labor  of  love  !" 
Indeed  !  is  not  the  laborer  in  such 
cases  worthy  of  his  hire  1  He  is,  if 
in  any  case  whatever.  The  very  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  is  increased 
by  some  not  inadequate  remuneration 
of  his  labors.  We  doubt  if  without  it 
responsibility  could  exist.  Gratuitous 
services  are  suspicious  ;  they  puff  up 
those  who  bestow  them — they  flag — 
they  pant — they  die. 
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In  these  Sunday  schools,  teachers 
are  wisely  enjoined  to  observe  brevity 
in  their  devotional  exercises — not  by 
their  immoderate  length  to  produce 
the  offerings  of  harassed,  impatient, 
and  wandering  spirits,  which  never 
can  be  acceptable  at  the  heavenly 
shrine.  A  similar  brevity  is  enjoined 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  teachers. 
The  chief,  the  main  time,  is  occupied 
in  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  easy  conversational  instruction. 
All  right. 

But  of  all  modes  of  instructing  the 
young  in  religious  knowledge,  none  is 
equal  to  catechising,  as  denned  by  Dr. 
Johnson — "  To  instruct  by  asking 
questions,  and  correcting  the  answers." 
There  are  formularies  and  text-books, 
however,  which  every  church  ought  to 
possess  for  the  use  of  its  young  mem- 
bers. 

Of  all  the  personal  and  odious  ex- 
periences of  one's  youth,  is  there  one 
more  odious  in  memory  than  the 
"saying  our  questions'?"  Not  one. 
Afraid  that  we  should  answer  ill — and 
feeling  that  it  was  impossible  that  we 
could  answer  well — for  children  can- 
not always  deceive  themselves  into  a 
belief  that  words  are  thoughts,  even 
when  the  words  come  pat,  and  when 
the  unintelligible  question  is  instantly 
followed  by  the  unintelligent  reply — 
we  abhorred  the  Catechism — first,  in 
almost  utter  gloom  of  its  meaning — 
afterwards  in  glimmerings — then  in  a 
faint,  broken,  and  uncertain  light — 
nor  was  that  ever  clear  enough  to  the 
reason,  or  satisfactory  enough  to  the 
heart,  to  be  felt  as  instruction,  even 
when  such  instruction  was  most  ear- 
nestly desired, 

"  For  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds." 

How  many  must  feel  the  force  of  the 
following  passage  ! 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  torture  to 
which  the  poor  wretch  is,  in  such  a 
case,  subjected,  they  are  miserable 
judges  of  human  nature  who  imagine 
that  this  early  and  unmeaning  repeti- 
tion of  anything  will  afterwards  afford 
the  pupil  any  facility  inreally  learning  it. 
If  in  riper  years  a  child   so   educated 


can  be  induced,  (which,  we  believe, 
very  rarely  indeed  is  the  case,)  to  re- 
cur to  a  work  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  connected  in  his 
mind  with  no  other  than  the  most  un- 
pleasing  associations,  his  former  mode 
of  learning,  in  place  of  being  a  facili- 
ty, will  clearly  be  an  obstacle  to  him. 
He  will  find  it  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  attach  a  just  meaning  to  words, 
which  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
pass  through  his  mind  without  making 
any  impression,  (or  which,  perhaps, 
have  left  an  erroneous  one,)  than  he 
would  have  done  if  he  were  now  to  begin 
the  work  for  the  first  time.  How  of- 
ten, in  attempting  to  hammer  into  the 
minds  of  such  pupils  the  meaning  of 
what  they  had  long  learned  to  repeat, 
have  we  wished  that  they  had  previ- 
ously seen  as  little  of  the  catechism, 
as  some  others  beside  them,  who,  with 
very  inferior  talents,  were  making  far 
more  satisfactory  progress.  Such,  we 
are  persuaded,  is  likewise  the  experi- 
ence of  all  who  have  ever  had  any 
practice  in  teaching  upon  rational 
principles.  They  will,  we  suspect,  in 
all  such  cases,  be  much  disposed  to 
concur  with  a  famous  musician  men- 
tioned by  Quintiljan,  who  always 
charged  a  double  fee  for  teaching  his 
art  to  those  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived instruction  elsewhere." 

But  how,  it  may  be  said,  can  a  child 
understand  religion  1  Ay — how,  it 
may  be  said,  can  a  man  understand 
religion  1  A  child  may  understand 
something  of  religion — and  that  some- 
thing may  be  much  to  it — 

"  God  pitying  its  simplicity  !" 

There  are  more  senses  than  one — 
says  Mr.  Wood  excellently  well — in 
which  Ave  may  be  said  to  understand  a 
thing.  We  are  said,  for  example,  to 
understand  the  narrative  of  any  re- 
markable phenomenon  when  we  have 
received  a  just  conception  of  the  ap- 
pearances described,  though  neither 
ourselves  nor  the  narrator  can  have 
the  slightest  notion  of  the  causes  of 
these  appearances.  We  may  perfect- 
ly understand  a  thing,  in  short,  in  so 
far   as  we   can   conceive  it,  while  in 
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other  respects,  it  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  and  this  is  a  distinction 
which  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  children, 
and  we  might  add,  too,  of  those  of 
riper  years,  for  all  in  this  imperfect 
state  are  at  best  but  grown  children. 
Yes  indeed.  In  religion,  more  than 
in  anything  else, 

"  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth." 
"  We  ought  ever  to  remember,  that, 
in  the  department  of  religion,  no  less 
than  of  nature,  '  there  are  secret 
things  that  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,'  as  well  as  *  things  which  are 
revealed,  that  belong  unto  us  and  our 
children  forever.'  " 

Mr.  Wood  then  explains  the  way 
in  which  the  Sunday-school  scholars 
are  taught  the  Catechism — than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  judicious  and  in- 
structive ;  and  likewise  what  use  is 
made  of  two  little  works,  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Biography.  These 
works  resemble  Catechisms  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  are  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  questions ;  but  they  have  no 
answers  annexed  to  them ;  and  for 
these  the  pupils  must  have  recourse  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves.  The 
better  to  exercise  their  own  discern- 
ment, they  are  referred  merely  to  the 
chapter,  without  any  mention  of  the 
particular  verse  where  the  answer  is 
to  be  found,  nor  are  they  expected  or 
wished  to  give  the  answer  in  the  ex- 
act words  of  Scripture,  but  in  their 
own  language,  except  in  the  more  re- 
markable colloquial  parts.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  The 
greatest  recommendation  of  compila- 
tions of  this  kind  is,  that  they  lead  the 
young  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures — and  a  little  leading 
will  do  that — and  not  to  resort  to  them 
merely  as  an  act  of  duty,  or  a  pre- 
scribed regimen. 

Finally — though  of  these  two  chap- 
ters we  have  necessarily  given  but  a 
most  imperfect  analysis,  the  instruction 
at  these  Parochial  Sunday  Schools  is 
purely  and  exclusively  religious.  And 
seeing  that  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing, are  taught  the  scholars  elsewhere, 
this  certainly  is  right. 

9  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


The  Daily  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  of  which  all  the  rest  of  this 
volume  gives  an  account,  contains,  on 
an  average,  500  scholars — the  largest 
number  present  on  any  one  day  being 
601.  They  are  all  under  the  tuition  of 
one  master,  who  conducts  the  school 
on  the  monitorial  system  of  mutual 
instruction. 

Mr.  Wood  first  explains  the  duties 
of  the  Directors,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  ;  then  of  the  Masters,  which, 
of  course,  are  not  unobvious  ;  and  then 
of  the  Monitors. 

Lancaster  originally  confessed, — 
although  he  denied  it  afterwards,  and 
was  encouraged  and  backed  in  his  de- 
nial by  many  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  who  did  know  better,  but 
who  sacrificed  the  truth  to  party  spirit 
and  sectarian  zeal, — that  he  had  bor- 
rowed, in  a  great  measure,  the  Moni- 
torial System  from  Dr.  Bell.  The 
controversy  that  soon  arose  respect- 
ing their  respective  claims  to  that 
part  of  the  system,  and  their  other 
comparative  merits,  kindled  a  great 
zeal  for  the  system,  and  National  and 
Lancasterian  Schools  rose  side  by 
side  in  many  a  town,  village,  and  ham- 
let, where  the  education  of  the  poor 
had  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  an 
abode.  Mr.  Wood  expounds,  at  great 
length,  the  advantages  of  the  Monito- 
rial system — showing  that,  in  those 
large  establishments,  where  it  becomes 
necessary  to  put  some  hundreds  of 
children  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  master,  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
— that  young  monitors  are  more  pliant 
and  flexible,  and  thus  more  easily 
moulded  by  the  master  to  his  own 
views,  so  that  he  can  at  all  times 
maintain  nearly  as  perfect  a  system  of 
unity,  and  as  nice  an  accommodation 
of  one  class  to  another,  as  if  he  were 
himself  every  moment  personally  oc- 
cupied in  each,  and  ostensibly  con- 
ducted the  education  of  every  indivi- 
dual scholar  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close, — that  the  monitors  are  in 
general  more  active  and  alert  than 
ushers,  make  better  fags,  and  take  a 
pleasure  and  a  pride  in  performing  du- 
ties  which    the   others    are  too  apt  to 
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regard  as  an  excessive  bore  and  de- 
gradation,— that  they  can  more  easily 
sympathize  with  the  difficulties  of 
their  pupils,  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, strive  to  emulate  their  young 
teacher, — that  in  many  schools,  though 
not  extensive,  children  of  very  diffe- 
rent ages,  and  of  very  different  grades 
in  attainment,  and  engaged  in  very  dif- 
ferent branches  of  education,  are  neces- 
sarily confided  to  the  superintendence 
of  one  master,  assisted  perhaps  by  a 
single  usher,  in  which  cases  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
assembled  in  the  school,  must  always 
be  comparatively  idle  ;  whereas,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  this  more  simple,  more 
cheap,  or  more  efficacious,  than  that  of 
enabling  the  pupils  to  teach  others,  in 
place  of  remaining  thus  idle  during  the 
necessary  intervals  between  the  mas- 
ter's personal  examinations.  These, 
and  other  benefits  of  the  monitorial 
system,  are  pointed  out  very  distinctly, 
but  perhaps  rather  prolixly,  by  Mr. 
Wood  ;  while  he  concludes  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  field  which  appears  the 
most  unpromising  for  the  use  of  moni- 
tors, is,  fortunately,  the  very  one  in 
which  their  employment  is  least  neces- 
sary— namely,  such  classes  as  compose 
the  two  great  Grammar  Schools  of  this 
city,  where  the  children  committed  to 
one  master  are  all  in  the  same  stage 
of  their  education.  The  monitorial 
system,  however,  has  been  partially 
adopted,  with  advantage,  in  both  these 
admirable  establishments.  What  fol- 
lows, is  good. 

"  Every  monitor  in  the  Sessional 
School  is  provided  with  an  assistant, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order  and 
attention  in  the  class,  while  he  him- 
self is  occupied  in  teaching.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  officer  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious.  In  some  schools, 
excellent  in  every  other  respect,  a 
practice  prevails,  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  of 
encouraging  the  children  to  become 
general  informers  against  each  other, 
and  giving  them  an  interest  in  doing 
so,  by  putting  the  informer  in  the  delin- 
quent's place,  if  the  latter  be  previously 


superior  in  the  class.  This  mode  of  in- 
forming is  never  practised  in  the  Ses- 
sional School  except  by  a  novice,  and, 
from  the  reception  which  it  encoun- 
ters, not  merely  from  the  master,  but 
from  his  fellow  scholars,  who  never 
fail  to  send  their  officious  companion 
to  Coventry  for  a  season,  is  in  no 
great  danger  of  being  repeated.  But 
the  assistant,  who,  in  giving  informa- 
tion, does  no  more  than  his  duty,  se- 
cures the  approbation  alike  of  his 
teacher  and  his  fellows.  It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, no  unusual  thing  to  see  a 
boy  playing  at  the  door  of  the  school 
with  the  individual  who,  the  very  mo- 
ment before,  had,  in  discharge  of  duty, 
been  the  occasion  of  his  censure  or 
punishment." 

What  ought  to  be  the  size  of  a  class  1 
Thirty,  at  least,  quoth  Bell — Nine,  at 
most,  quoth  Lancaster.  Mr.  Wood 
sides  with  the  Doctor,  and  so  do  we. 
Half  a  dozen  is  a  contemptible  class, 
except  when  there  are  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen  boys  fit  to  be  put  into  the 
same  class.  Mr.  Wood  shudders — 
as  well  he  may — at  the  tremendous 
noise  that  would  envelope  a  great 
number  of  such  small  classes,  espe- 
cially if  all  these,  according  to  the 
Lancastrian  fashion,  were  reading  at 
the  same  time.  Besides,  (an  objec- 
tion more  vital,)  how  could  you  get  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fit  monitors  to  con- 
duct the  system  1  On  the  excellence 
of  the  monitors  almost  all  depends  ; 
but  triple  or  quadruple  their  number, 
and  all  power  of  selection  would  be 
taken  from  the  master,  and  many  of 
the  monitors  would  be  pretty  fellows 
indeed.  Of  the  classification  of  the 
pupils,  the  principle  is  excellent. 

"  In  determining  the  class  to  which 
any  individual  pupil  should  either  be 
originally  posted  or  subsequently  re- 
moved, the  natural  criterion  obviously 
is  neither  his  age,  nor  the  length  of 
time  he  has  been  under  tuition,  but 
his  actual  proficiency.  When  a  child, 
accordingly,  is  introduced  into  the 
Sessional  School,  trial  is  first  made  of 
his  qualifications,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine in  which  class  he  should  be 
placed.      This  is  sometimes   no  easy 
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matter  to  decide,  and  we  doubt  not 
the  decision  has,  in  the  very  threshold, 
given  umbrage  to  many  a  parent. 
•  My  laddie,'  we  are  not  unfrequently 
told,  « was  in  the  boonmost  class  at  his 
last  school ;  he  had  lang  been  oot  o' 
the  Bible  and  was  in  the  '  Beauties  ;' 
he  can  say  a'  the  questions;  and  he 
was  through  a'  the  book  in  the  coont- 
ing.'  Notwithstanding  this  profes- 
sion, the  alleged  proficient  is  some- 
times found  quite  incapable  of  reading 
our  most  simple  and  introductory  book, 
of  understanding  a  single  syllable  of 
his  catechism,  or  of  performing  the 
most  elementary  operation  of  arithme- 
tic. He  is  accordingly  of  course 
placed  in  the  class  where  he  is  most 
likely  to  receive  improvement,  without 
regard  to  his  former  high  pretensions. 
But  his  continuance  in  this  class  de- 
pends entirely  upon  his  subsequent 
progress.  If  it  be  found,  that  he  so 
far  outstrips  all  his  companions  as  to 
stand  continually  at  the  top,  without 
much  exertion  on  his  own  part,  it  is 
high  time  that  he  should  be  promoted 
to  a  superior  one,  where  he  may  find 
his  level,  and  have  all  his  energies 
called  forth  into  exertion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  turn  out  that  he  is  con- 
stantly at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  inability  to  compete 
with  his  present  class-fellows,  it  may 
prove,  and  in  the  Sessional  School  has 
very  frequently,  in  such  a  case,  proved 
of  infinite  advantage  to  remove  him  to 
a  lower  class,  where  he  may  be  better 
able  to  maintain  his  ground.  We  have 
sometimes  found  children  in  the  lat- 
ter situation,  who,  chagrined  at  not 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  the  class 
in  which  they  happened  to  be,  of 
themselves  requested  to  be  put  into  a 
lower.  And  not  unfrequently  those, 
who  had  been  so  put  back,  have  been 
able  ere  long  to  overtake  their  former 
comrades,  and  to  enjoy  with  them  the 
benefit  of  a  more  equal  competition  ; 
whereas  had  they  been  doomed  all 
along  to  retain  their  original  situation, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  lost  all 
heart,  and.  as  scholars,  have  been  ru- 
ined for  life.  There  are  some  chil- 
dren   extremely    slow   in    laying    the 


foundation  of  any  branch  of  education, 
who,  when  it  has  once  been  laid,  are 
no  less  alert  than  any  of  their  compan- 
ions in  rearing  the  superstructure. 
Such  children  require  to  be  kept  a 
much  longer  time  in  the  elements  than 
those  of  more  quick  apprehension. 
Now  it  must  be  evident,  that  were 
both  constantly  retained  in  the  same 
class,  either  the  latter  must  injurious- 
ly be  kept  back  on  account  of  the 
former;  or  else  the  former  must  be 
dragged  forward  blindfold,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  all  that  is  going  on,  through 
the  rest  of  the  course." 

The  object  of  the  explanatory  me- 
thod of  instruction,  which  has  been 
pursued  so  successfully  in  the  Session- 
al School,  is  threefold — first,  to 
render  more  easy  and  pleasing  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  mechanical  art  of 
reading  ;  secondly,  to  turn  to  advan- 
tage the  particular  instructions  con- 
tained in  every  individual  passage 
which  is  read  ;  and,  above  all,  thirdly, 
to  give  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a  mi- 
nute analysis  of  each  passage,  a  ge- 
neral command  of  his  own  language. 

Of  the  first  of  these  objects  we  at 
present  say  nothing — except  that,  at 
the  Sessional  School,  the  pupils  en- 
gaged in  the  commonly  distressful  task 
of  learning  the  mere  letters  and  words, 
wear  the  happy  faces  of  children  en- 
gaged at  their  sports. 

As  to  the  second — Along  with  faci- 
lity in  the  art  of  reading,  much  infor- 
mation is  communicated  to  them 
which  is  well  adapted  to  their  present 
age,  and  may  be  of  use  to  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  most 
schools,  how  many  fine  passages  are 
read  in  the  most  pompous  manner, 
without  leaving  a  single  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  performer !  Here 
Mr.  Wood  tells  an  amusing  and  illus- 
trative anecdote  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  repeat — without  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  sense — Gray's  Elegy 
— yes,  that  eternal  Elegy — not  uncom- 
monly known  at  school  by  the  name 
of  "The  Curfew  Tolls."  What  ei- 
ther curfew  or  tolls  meant,  he,  ac- 
cording   to    custom,    knew    nothing. 
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He  always  thought,  however,  of 
toll-bars,  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
tolls  were  curfeiv -tolls,  but  durst  not, 
of  course,  put  any  idle  question  on 
such  a  subject,  to  the  master.  The 
original  impression,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, remained  ;  and  to  the  present 
hour,  continues  to  haunt  him  when- 
ever thfs  poem  comes  to  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  third  object, 
Mr. -Wood  explains  himself  thus  : — 
"  Thus,  for  example,  if  in  any  les- 
son the  scholar  read  of  one  having 
«  done  an  unprecedented  act,'  it  might 
be  quite  sufficient  for  understanding 
the  meaning  of  that  single  passage,  to 
tell  him  that  '  no  other  person  had 
ever  done  the  like ;'  but  this  would 
by  no  means  fully  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view.  The  child 
would  thus  receive  no  clear  notion  of 
the  word  unprecedented,  and  would 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  on  the 
very  next  occasion  of  its  recurrence, 
or  of  the  recurrence  of  other  words 
from  the  same  root,  be  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  before.  But  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  three-fold  composition  of 
tins  word,  the  un,  the  pre,  and  the 
cede.  Ask  him  the  meaning  of  the 
syllable  un  in  composition,  and  tell 
him  to  point  out  to  you  (or,  if  neces- 
sary, point  out  to  him)  any  other 
words  in  which  it  has  this  signification 
of  not,  (such  as  uncommon,  uncivil,) 
and,  if  there  be  leisure,  any  other 
syllables  which  have  in  composition  a 
similar  effect,  such  as  in,  with  all  its 
modifications  of  ig,  il,  im,  ir,  also  dis, 
and  non,  with  examples.  Next  in- 
vestigate the  meaning  of  the  syllable 
pre  in  composition,  and  illustrate  it 
with  examples,  (such  as  previous, 
premature).  Then  examine  in  like 
manner  the  meaning  of  the  syllable 
cede,  and  having  shown  that  in  com- 
position it  generally  signifies  to  go, 
demand  the  signification  of  its  various 
compounds,  precede,  proceed,  succeed, 
accede,  recede,  exceed,  intercede." 

Thus  the  pupil  not  only  knows  the 
word  in  question,  but  he  has  a  key  to 
a  vast  variety  of  other  words  in  the 
language  ;  in  getting  which  key,  he  is 
all  the  while  animated  and   amused. 


There  is  no  feeling  of  irksome  drudge- 
ry— and  the  acquisition  being  founded 
on  principle,  is  permanent.  It  can- 
not be  lost.  Nor  manifestly  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  every  word  should  be 
gone  over  in  this  way,  any  more  than 
that  every  word  should  be  syntacti- 
cally parsed  ;  for  a  single  sentence  well 
done  may  prove  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  scholar  in  all  his  future  studies. 
But  it  may  be  said — it  has  been 
said — why,  this  may  be  all  very  well 
with  regard  to  a  foreign  language,  but 
it  is  quite  superfluous  with  relation  to 
a  vernacular  tongue.  That  is  a  very 
great  mistake. 

"  The  humbler  classes  of  society, 
in  every  sermon  which  they  hear, — in 
every  book  which  they  read,  however 
simple,  and  written  peculiarly  for  their 
own  use, — nay,  in  the  Bible  itself, — 
meet  with  a  multitude  of  words  and 
expressions,  even  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, which,  from  want  of  such  a 
key,  not  only  lose  great  part  of  their 
force,  but  are  utterly  unintelligible, 
and  are  often  grossly  misunderstood. 
We  would,  ourselves,  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  ignorant  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
such  persons  labor  in  this  respect,  but 
for  the  representations  of  the  lads  in 
our  evening  school,  many  of  whom 
were  possessed  of  no  ordinary  abilities, 
and  had  received  all  the  education 
formerly  bestowed  on  persons  in  that 
rank  of  life.  We  were  much  struck, 
too,  with  a  conversation  which  vvc 
had  on  this  subject,  on  occasion  of 
a  recent  visit  to  a  seminary  in  New- 
haven,  under  the  excellent  tuition  of 
a  young  man  who  had  received  his 
education  in  the  Sessional  School. 
We  there  met  with  a  fisherman,  the 
parent  of  one  of  the  pupils,  well  known 
in  the  village  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable, intelligent,  and  well  educat- 
ed of  his  class.  He  evidently  took 
a  deep  interest  in  our  proceedings, 
and,  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  ex- 
amining the  children  on  the  meaning 
of  what  they  had  read,  he  at  length 
broke  out  in  nearly  the  following  man- 
ner :  '  Eh,  sir,  you'll  not  know  how 
little  of  this  I   understand,   and  how 
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much  I  miss  it :  I  learned  to  read  like 
my  neighbors,  but  I  never  learned  the 
meaning,  and  I  find  it  a  hard  thing  to 
turn  up  the  dictionary  for  every 
word.'  " 

The  truth  is,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  education  of  the  lower  or- 
ders has  generally  been  conducted, 
parents  in  that  rank  of  life  have  for 
the  most  part  been  quite  satisfied  that 
their  children  have  received  a  good 
education  when  they  have  been  taught 
to  read,  conceiving  that  this  mechani- 
cal attainment  is  in  some  inexplicable 
way  or  other  to  act  as  a  charm,  though 
they  be  quite  unable  to  apply  it  to  any 
beneficial  purpose.  In  good  truth, 
set  a  young  learner,  or  an  old  one 
either,  thus  educated,  to  read  any 
book  in  which  words  occur  unfamiliar 
to  him  in  the  narrow  range  of  his 
every- day  talk,  and  he  will  not  under- 
stand perhaps  one  word  in  twenty, 
and  that  is  called  reading  ! 

But  why  speak  only  of  the  lower 
orders  1  Go  a  step  higher — and  you 
find  hundreds  and  thousands  of  very 
pleasant  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
are  no  deacons  in  their  vernacular. 
They  are  far  indeed  from  being  mis- 
tresses and  masters  of  their  own 
tongue,  however  glibly  they  may  wag 
it.  Set  one  of  them  to  read  rather  a 
difficult  sermon,  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
and  you  will  perceive  from  a  peculiar 
expression  of  face,  that  many  words — 
of  considerable  importance — go  in  at 
one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other,  without 
having  deposited — in  transitu — any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  idea.  In  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  all  acade- 
mies— grammar-schools, — a  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  lads  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. But  the  boys,  it  is  said,  will 
despise  such  a  class — and  still  think 
themselves  not  in  the  "  grammar- 
school,"  but  the  "  reading-school." 
Not  if  the  class  be  taught  on  right 
principles.     Not 

"If,  along  with  due  attention  to 
good  reading,  the  understanding  of  the 
pupils  be  at  the  same  time  cultivated, 
which  is  the  best  source  of  that  ele- 
gant accomplishment ;  if  they  be  made 


well  acquainted  with  the  full  force  and 
meaning,  as  well  as  the  grammar,  of 
their  own  tongue,  and  also  its  con- 
nexion with  those  languages  which 
they  learn  at  their  other  hours  of 
study  ;  if,  as  they  advance,  they  be 
instructed  in  the  principles  and  "trained 
to  the  practice  of  composition*:  and  if 
their  English  reading  be  throughout 
rendered  the  means  of  forming  their 
taste,  and  the  vehicle  of  general"  in- 
formation." 

All  judicious  mothers  do,  in  fact, 
teach  their  little  ones  according  to 
their  ability,  by  the  explanatory  me- 
thod ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  when 
more  or  all  mothers  shall  themselves 
have  been  taught  by  that  method,  the 
rising  generation,  before  they  even  go 
to  school  at  all,  will  know  more  than 
they  now  often  do  after  they  have 
been  at  some  schools  for  a  year  or 
two  years.  For,  in  teaching  her  child 
to  read,  does  not  the  judicious  mother 
take  pains  to  show  her  child  the  be- 
nefit of  reading, — or  rather  to  make 
him  feel  the  benefit  of  it  1  Would 
she  not,  says  Mr.  Wood,  in  picking 
out  for  him  the  smallest  words,  when 
she  comes  to  the  word  ox,  for  exam- 
ple, tell  him  not  by  any  regular  defi- 
nition, but  in  the  simplest  language^ 
that  it  meant  the  animal  which  he  had 
so  often  seen  grazing  in  the  meadows  1 
Would  she  not  do  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  every  tree  or  plant  1  Or,  as 
his  capacities  unfolded,  would  she  not 
gradually  proceed  to  communicate  to 
him  such  higher  information,  as  his 
lessons  might  suggest  1  But  this  na- 
tural teaching  has  been  too  often  ba- 
nished by  artificial  teaching ;  and  the 
meanings  of  words  have  been  less  at- 
tended to  than  the  sounds.  Gentle 
reader  !  You  can  now  read  excellently 
well,  and  are  seldom  if  ever  puzzled 
to  understand  even  our  Magazine. 
But  tell  us  now — were  you  not  accus- 
tomed, when  saying  your  lesson,  to 
mouth  out  the  words  as  fast  as  you 
could,  with  a  strong  but  not  unplea- 
sant pulpit  accent,  (which,  by  the 
way,  you  still  retain,)  and  with  an 
indifference,  too,  and  ignorance  of  the 
meaning   of    multitudes    of    them — 
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which,  now  that  you  have  become — 
by  what  means  we  know  not — a  fin- 
ished scholar — you  look  back  upon 
with  shame  and  astonishment  ] 

Mr.  Wood,  who  frequently  enlivens 
his  discussions  by  little  apt  anecdotes 
and  allusions,  refers  to  the  account 
which  the  amiable  Murdoch,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Burns,  gives  of  his  own 
method  of  instruction,  which  coincides 
remarkably  with  that  practised  in  the 
Sessional   School. 

"  «  The  books,'  he  says,  '  most 
commonly  used  in  the  school,  were 
the  Spelling  Book,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Bible,  Mason's  Collection  of 
Prose  and  Verse,  and  Fisher's  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  They  (Robert  and 
Gilbert  Burns)  committed  to  memory 
the  hymns,  and  other  poems  of  that 
collection,    with     uncommon    facility. 


This  facility  was  partly  owing  to  the 
method  pursued  by  their  father  and 
me  in  instructing  them,  which  was  to 
make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  every  word  in  each 
sentence,  that  was  to  be  committed  to 
memory.'  [Why  only  in  these  1] 
'  By  the  by,  this  may  be  easier  done, 
and  at  an  earlier  period,  than  is  gene- 
rally thought.  As  soon  as  they  were 
capable  of  it,  I  taught  them  to  turn 
verse  into  its  natural  prose  order,  some- 
times to  substitute  synonymous  ex- 
pressions for  poetical  words,  and  to 
supply  all  the  ellipses.  These,  you 
know,  are  the  means  of  knowing  that 
the  pupil  understands  his  author. 
These  are  expedient  helps  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  and  sentences, 
as  well  as  to  a  variety  of  expression.'  " 
(To  be  continued.) 


"  Comment !  e'est  lui  1 — que  je  le  regarde  encore 
n'est  pas,  rnon  papal" — Lespremiers  Amours. 


YOU'LL  COME  TO  OUR  BALL. 

e'est  que  vraiment  il  est  bien  change  j 


You'll  conic  to  our  Ball; — since  wc  parted, 

I've  thought  of  you,  more  than  I'll  say  ; 
Indeed,  I  was  hair  broken-hearted, 

For  a  week-,  when  they  took  yon  away. 
Fond  Fancy  brought  back  to  my  slumbers 

Our  walks  on  the  Ness  and  the  Den, 
And  echoed  the  musical  numbers 

Which  you  used  to  sing  to  me  then. 
I  know  the  romance,  since  it's  over, 

'Twere  idle,  or  worse,  to  recall : — 
I  know  you're  a  terrible  rover  ; 

But,  Clarence, — you'll  come  to  our  Ball ! 

It's  only  a  year,  since  at  College 

You  put  on  your  cap  and  your  gown  ; 
But,  Clarence,  you're  grown  out  of  know- 
ledge, 

And  changed  from  the  spur  to  the  crown; 
The  voice  that  was  best  when  it  faltered 

Is  fuller  and  firmer  in  tone  ; 
And  the  smile  that  should  never  have  al- 
tered,— 

Dear  Clarence, — it  is  not  your  own : 
Your  cravat  was  badly  selected, 

Your  coat  don't  become  you  at  all ; 
And  why  is  your  hair  so  neglected  ? 

You  must  have  it  curled  for  our  Ball. 

I've  often  been  out  upon  Haldon, 
To  look  for  a  covey  with  Pup  ; 

I've  often  been  over  to  Shaldon, 
To  see  how  your  boat  is  laid  up  : 

In  spite  of  the  terrors  of  Aunty, 
I've  ridden  the  (illy  you  broke  : 

And  I've  studied  your  sweet  little  Dante, 


In  the  shade  of  your  favorite  oak: 
When  I  sat  in  July  to  (Sir  Lawrence, 

I  sat  in  your  love  of  a  shawl ; 
And  I'll  wear  what  you  brought  me  from 
Florence, 

Perhaps,  if  you'll  come  to  our  Ball. 

You'll  find  us  all  changed  since  you  vanish'd : 

We've  set  up  a  National  School ; 
And  waltzing  is  utterly  banished  ; 

And  Ellen  has  married  a  fool ; 
The  Major  is  going  to  travel ; 

Miss  Hyacinth  threatens  a  rout ; 
The  walk  is  laid  down  with  fresh  gravel ; 

Papa  is  laid  up  with  the  gout : 
And  Jane  has  gone  on  with  her  easels, 

And  Anne  has  gone  oft* with  Sir  Paul ; 
And  Fanny  is  sick  of  the  measles, — 

And  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  at  the  Ball. 

You'll  meet  all  your  Beauties  ; — the  Lily, 

And  the  Fairy  of  Willowbrook  Farm, 
And  Lucy,  who  made  me  so  silly 

At  Dawlish,  by  taking  your  arm  ; 
Miss  Manners,  who  always  abused  you, 

For  talking  so  much  about  Hock  ; 
And  her  sister  who  often  amused  you, 

By  raving  of  rebels  and  Rock; 
And  something  which  surely  would  answer, 

An  heiress,  quite  fresh  from  Bengal ; — 
So,  though  you  were  seldom  a  dancer, 

You'll  dance,  just  for  once,  at  our  Ball. 

But  out  on  the  world  ! — from  the  flowers 
It  shuts  out  the  sunshine  of  truth  ; 
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It  blights  the  green  leaves  in  the  bowers, 

It  makes  an  old  age  of  our  youth: 
And  the  flow  of  our  feeling,  once  in  it, 

Like  a  streamlet  beginning  to  freeze, 
Though  it  cannot  turn  ice  in  a  minute, 

Grows  harder  by  sullen  degrees. 
Time  treads  o'er  the  grave  of  Affection  ; 

Sweet  honey  is  turned  into  gall : — 
Perhaps  you  have  no  recollection 

That  ever  you  danced  at  our  Ball. 

You  once  could  be  pleased  with  our  ballads ; 

To-day  you  have  critical  ears : 
You  once  could  be  charmed  with  our  salads ; 

Alas  !  you've  been  dining  with  Peers  ; 
You  trifled  and  flirted  with  many ; 

You've  forgotten  the  when  and  the  how  : 
There  was  one  you  liked  better  than  any : — 

Perhaps  you've  forgotten  her  now. 


But  of  those  you  remember  most  newly, 
Of  those  who  delight  or  enthrall, 

None  love  you  a  quarter  so  truly 
As  some  you  will  find  at  our  Ball. 

They  tell  me  you've  many  who  flatter, 

Because  of  your  wit  and  your  song  ; 
They  tell  me  (and  what,  does  it  matter  ?) 

You  like  to  be  praised  by  the  throng  : 
They  tell  me  you're  shadowed  with  laurel, 

They  tell  me  you're  loved  by  a  Blue  ; 
They  tell  me  you're  sadly  immoral, — 

Dear  Clarence,  that  cannot  be  true  ! 
But  to  me  you  are  still  what  I  found  you 

Before  you  grew  clever  and  tall  ; 
And  you'll  think  of  the  spell  that  once  bound 
you  ; 

And  you'll  come — won't  you  come  ? — to 
our  Ball  ! 
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[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
supposed  to  be  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
showing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  teaching 
our  language  to  foreigners,  on  account  of 
our  having  so  many  significations  to  the 
same  word, — a  beauty  and  a  fault  (and  it  is 
both)  in  which,  it  is  believed,  the  English 
language  surpasses  all  others.  The  amus- 
ing stranger  complains  that  the  servants 
mystified  him  "  with  all  the  boxes,"  so 
"  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  stranger 
could  miss  to  be  perplexed."] 

I  am  a  gentleman,  and  my  goods  are 
in  the  public  rentes,*  and  a  chateau 
with  a  handsome  propriety  on  the  bank 
of  the  Loire,  which  I  lend  to  a  mer- 
chant English,  who  pay  me  very  well 
in  London  for  my  expenses.  Very 
well.  I  like  the  peace,  nevertheless 
that  I  was  force,  at  other  time,  to  go 
to  war  with  Napoleon.  But  it  is 
passed.  So  I  come  to  Paris  in  my 
proper  post-chaise,  where  I  selled 
him,  and  hire  one,  for  almost  nothing 
at  all,  for  bring  me  to  Calais  all  alone, 
because  I  will  not  bring  my  valet  to 
speak  French  here  where  all  the  world 
is  ignorant. 

The  morning  following,  I  get  upon 
the  vaporing  boat  to  walk  so  far  as 
Douvres.  It  was  fine  day — and,  after 
I  am  recover  myself  of  a  malady  of 
the  sea,  I  walk  myself  about  the  shep, 
and   I  see  a  great  mechanic  of  wood, 


with  iron  wheel,  and  thing  to  push  up 
inside,  and  handle  to  turn.  It  seemed 
to  be  ingenuous,  and  proper  to  hoist 
great  burdens.  They  use  it  for  shov- 
ing the  timber,  what  come  down  of 
the  vessel,  into  the  place  ;  and  they 
tell  me  it  was  call  "  Jacques  in  the 
box  :"  and  I  was  very  much  please 
with  the  invention  so  novel. 

Very  well.  I  go  again  promenade 
upon  the  board  of  the  vessel,  and  I 
look  at  the  compass,  and  little  boy 
sailor  come  and  sit  him  down,  and  be- 
gin to  chatter  like  the  little  monkey. 
Then  the  man  what  turns  a  wheel 
about  and  about  laugh,  and  say,  "ve- 
ry well,  Jacques,"  but  I  not  under- 
stand one  word  the  little  fellow  say. 
So  I  make  inquire,  and  they  tell  me 
he  was  "  box  the  compass."  I  was 
surprise,  but  I  tell  myself,  "  well,  ne- 
ver mind;"  and  so  we  arrive  at  Dou- 
vres. I  find  myself  enough  well  in 
the  hotel,  but  as  there  has  been  no  ta- 
ble d'hote,  I  ask  for  some  dinner,  and 
it  was  long  time  I  wait:  and  so  I  walk 
myself  to  the  customary  house,  and 
give  the  key  to  my  portmanteau  to  the 
Douaniers,  or  excisemen,  as  you  call, 
for  them  to  see  as  I  had  not  no  snug- 
gles in  my  equipage.  Very  well — I 
return  at  my  hotel,  and  meet  one  of 
the  waiters,  who  tell  me,  (after  I  stand 
little  moment  to  the  door  to  see  the 
world   what  pass  by  upon  a  coach  at 
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the  instant,)  "Sir,"  he  say,  "your 
dinner  is  ready."  "Very  well,"  I 
make  response,  "  where  was  it  V 
"  This  way,  sir,"  he  answer,  "I  have 
put  it  in  a  box  in  the  cafe  room." 
"  Well — never  mind,"  I  say  to  myself, 
"  when  a  man  himself  finds  in  a  stran- 
ger country,  he  must  be  never  sur- 
prised. 'Nil  admirari.'  Keep  the  eyes 
opened,  and  stare  at  nothing  at  all." 

I  found  my  dinner  only  there  there,* 
because  I  was  so  soon  come  from 
France ;  but,  I  learn,  another  sort  of 
the  box  was  a  partition  and  table  par- 
ticular in  a  saloon,  and  I  keep  there 
when  I  eated  some  good  sole  fritted, 
and  some  not  cooked  mutton  cutlet; 
and  a  gentleman  what  was  put  in  ano- 
ther box,  perhaps  Mr.  Mathew,  be- 
cause nobody  not  can  know  him  twice, 
like  a  eameleon  he  is,  call  for  the 
"  pepper  box."  Very  well.  I  take  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  then  all  my  hards 
-and  portmanteau  come  with  a  wheel- 
barrow ;  and,  because  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  voyage  up  at  London  with 
the  coach,  and  I  find  my  many  little 
things  was  not  convenient,  I  ask  the 
waiter  where  I  may  buy  a  night  sack, 
or  get  them  tie  up  all  together  in  a 
burden.  He  was  well  attentive  at  my 
cares,  and  responded,  that  he  shall  find 
me  a  box  to  put  them  all  into.  Well, 
I  say  nothing  to  all  but  "  Yes,"  for 
fear  to  discover  my  ignorance  ;  so  he 
bring  the  little  60a;  for  the  clothes 
and  things  into  the  great  box  what  I 
was  put  into  ;  and  he  did  my  affairs  in 
it  very  well.  Then  I  ask  him  for 
some  spectacle  in  the  town,  and  he 
send  boot-boy  with  me  so  far  as  the 
Theatre,  and  I  go  in  to  pay.  It  was 
shabby  poor  little  place,  but  the  man 
what  set  to  have  the  money,  when  I 
say  "how  much,"  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  go  into  the  boxes.  "  Very  well," 
I  say,  "  never  mind — oh  yes — to  be 
sure  ;"  and  I  find  very  soon  the  box 
was  the  loge,  same  thing.  I  had  not 
understanding  sufficient  in  your  tongue 
then  to  comprehend  all  what  I  hear — 
only  one  poor  maiger  doctor,  what  had 


been  to  give  his  physic  too  long  time 
at  a  cavalier  old  man,  was  condemned 
to  swallow  up  a  whole  box  of  his  pro- 
per pills.  "  Very  well,"  I  say,  "  that 
must  be  egregious.  It  is  cannot  be 
possible  ;"  but  they  bring  little  a  box 
not  more  grand  nor  my  thumb.  It 
seem  to  be  to  me  very  ridiculous  ;  so 
I  returned  to  my  hotel  at  despair  how 
I  could  possibility  learn  a  language 
what  meant  so  many  differents  in  one 
word. 

I  found  the  same  waiter,  who,  so 
soon  as  I  come  in,  tell  me,  "  Sir,  did 
you  not  say  that  you  would  go  by  the 
coach  to-morrow  morning  1"  I  repli- 
ed "  Yes — and  I  have  bespeaked  a 
seat  out  of  the  side,  because  I  shall 
wish  to  amuse  myself  with  the  coun- 
try, and  you  have  no  cabrioletsj  in 
your  coaches."  "  Sir,"  he  say,  very 
polite,  "  if  you  shall  allow  me,  I  would 
recommend  you  the  box,  and  then  the 
coachman  shall  tell  everything." — 
"  Very  well,"  I  reply,  "  yes — to  be 
sure — I  shall  have  a  box  then — yes  ;" 
and  then  I  demanded  a  fire  into  my 
chamber,  because  I  think  myself  en- 
rhumed  upon  the  sea,  and  the  maid  of 
the  chamber  come  to  send  me  in  bed  : 
but  I  say,  "No  so  quick,  if  you 
please ;  I  will  write  to  some  friend  how 
I  find  myself  in  England.  Very  well 
— here  is  the  fire,  but  perhaps  it  shall 
go  out  before  I  have  finish."  She  was 
pretty  laughing  young  woman,  and 
say,  "  Oh  no,  sir,  if  you  pull  the  bell, 
the  porter,  who  sit  up  all  night,  will 
come,  unless  you  like  to  attend  to  it 
yourself,  and  then  you  will  find  the 
coal-box  in  the  closet."  Well — I  say 
nothing  but  "  yes — oh  yes."  But, 
when  she  is  gone,  I  look  direct  into 
the  closet,  and  see  a  box  not  no  more 
like  none  of  the  other  boxes  what  I  see 
all  day  than  nothing. 

Well — I  write  at  my  friends,  and 
then  I  tumble  about  when  I  wake,  and 
dream  in  the  sleep  what  should  possi- 
bly be  the  description  of  the  box  what 
I  must  be  put  in  to-morrow  for  my 
voyage. 


*  La  la,  signifies  passable,  indifferent. 

t  The  cabriolet,  is  the  front  part  of  the  old  French  diligence,  with  a  hood 
three  persons,  including  the  guard,  or  "  couductcur." 
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In  the  morning;,  it  was  very  fine 
time,  I  see  the  conch  at  the  door,  and 
I  walk  all  round  before  they  bring  the 
horses  ;  but  I  see  nothing  what  they 
can  call  boxes,  only  the  same  kind  as 
what  my  little  business  was  put  into. 
So  I  ask  for  the  post  of  letters  at  a 
little  boots  boy,  who  showed  me  by 
the  Quay,  and  tell  me,  pointing  by  his 
finger  at  a  window — "  There  see,  there 
was  the  letter-6ox,"  and  I  perceive  a 
crevice.  "  Very  well — all  box  again 
to-day,"  1  say,  and  give  my  letter  to 
the  master  of  postes,  and  go  away 
again  at  the  coach,  where  I  very  soon 
find  out  what  was  conch-box,  and 
mount  myself  upon  it.  Then  come  the 
coachman,  habilitated  like  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  first  word  he  say  was — 
"  Keep-horses  !  Bring  my  box-coat ! ' ' 
and  he  push  up  a  grand  capote  with 
many  scrapes. 

"  But — never  mind,"  I  say  ;  "  I 
shall  see  all  the  boxes  in  time."  So 
he  kick  his  leg  upon  the  board,  and 
cry  "  cheat !"  and  we  are  out  into  the 
country  in  lesser  than  one  minute,  and 
roll  at  so  grand  pace,  what  I  have 
had  fear  we  will  be  reversed.  But  af- 
ter little  times,  I  take  courage,  and  we 
begin  to  entertain  together  :  but  I  hear 
one  of  the  wheels  cry  squeak,  so  I  tell 
him,  "  Sir — one  of  the  wheel  would 
be  greased ;"  then  he  make  reply, 
nonchalancely,  "  Oh — it  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  boxes  what  is  too  tight." 
But  it  is  very  long  time  after  as  I  learn 
that  wheel  a  box  was  pipe  of  iron  what 
go  turn  round  upon  the  axle. 

Well — we  fly  away  at  the  pace  of 
charge.  I  see  great  castles,  many  ; 
then  come  a  pretty  house  of  country 
well  ornamented,  and  I  make  inquire 
what  it  should  be.  "  Oh  !"  responded 
he,  "  I  not  remember  the  gentleman's 
name,  but  it  is  what  we  call  a  snug 
country  box." 

Then  I  feel  myself  abymed  at  de- 
spair, and  begin  to  suspect  that  he 
amused  himself.  But,  still  I  tell  my- 
self, "  Well — never  mind  ;  we  shall 
see."  And  then  after  sometimes, 
there  come  another  house,  all  alone  in 
a  forest,  not  ornated  at  all.  "  What, 
how  you  call    that  1"      I  demand   of 
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him. — "  Oh  !"  he  responded  again, 
That  is  a  shooting  box  of  Lord  Kill- 
fots."— "  Oh  !"  I  cry  at  last  out,  M  that 
is  little  too  strong  ;"  but  he  hoisted 
his  shoulders  and  say  nothing.  Well, 
we  come  at  a  house  of  country,  an- 
cient, with  the  trees  cut  like  some 
peacocks,  and  I  demand,  "  What  you 
call  these  trees'?" — "Box,  sir,"  he 
tell  me.  "  Devil  is  in  the  box,"  I  say 
at  myself.  "  But — never  mind  ;  we 
shall  see."  So  I  myself  refreshed  with 
a  pinch  of  snuff  and  offer  him,  and  he 
take  very  polite,  and  remark  upon  an 
instant,  "  That  is  a  very  handsome 
box  of  yours,  sir." 

"  Morbleu  !"  I  exclaimed  with  in- 
advertencyncss,  but  I  stop  myself. 
Then  lie  pull  out  his  snuff-6ox,  and  I 
take  a  pinch,  because  I  like  at  home 
to  be  sociable  when  I  am  out  at  voy- 
ages, and  not  show  some  pride  with  in- 
ferior. It  was  of  wood  beautiful  with 
turnings,  and  color  of  yellowish.  So 
I  was  pleased  to  admire  very  much, 
and  inquire  the  name  of  the  wood,  and 
again  he  say,  "Box,  Sir!"  Well — 
I  hold  myself  with  patience,  but  it  was 
difficilly  ;  and  we  keep  with  great  gal- 
lop, till  we  come  at  a  great  crowd  of 
the  people.  Then  I  say,  "  What  for 
all  so  large  concourse  1" — "  Oh  !"  he 
response  again,  "  there  is  one  grand 
boxing  match — a  battle  here  to-day." — 
"  Peste  !"  I  tell  myself,  "  a  battle  of 
boxes!  Well,  never  mind  !  I  hope  it 
can  be  a  combat  at  the  outran*  e,  and 
they  all  shall  destroy  one  another,  for 
I  am  fatigued." 

Well— we  arrive  at  an  hotel,  very 
superb,  all  as  it  ought,  and  I  demand 
a  morsel  to  refresh  myself.  I  go  into 
a  salon,  but,  before  I  finish,  great 
noise  come  into  the  passage,  and  I  pull 
the  bell's  rope  to  demand  why  so  great 
tapage  1  The  waiter  tell  me,  and  he 
laugh  at  same  time,  but  very  civil  no 
less,  "  Oh,  sir,  it  is  only  two  of  the 
women  what  quarrel,  and  one  has  gi- 
ven another  a  box  on  the  ear." 

Well — I  go  back  on  the  coach-box, 
but  I  look,  as  I  pass,  at  all  the  women 
ear,  for  the  box;  but  not  none  I  see. 
"  Well,"  I  tell  myself  once  more, 
"never  mind,    we  shall  see  ;"  and  we 
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drive  on  very  passable  and  agreable 
times  till  we  approached  ourselves  near 
London;  but  then  come  one  another 
coach  of  the  opposition  to  pass  by,  and 
the  coachman  say,  "  No,  my  boy,  it 
shan't  do  ! "  and  then  he  whip  his  horses, 
and  make  some  traverse  upon  the 
road,  and  tell  to  me,  all  the  times,  a 
long  explication  what  the  other  coach- 
man have  done  otherwhiles,  and  finish 
not  till  we  stop,  and  the  coach  of  op- 
position come  behind  him  in  one  nar- 
row place.  Well — then  he  twist  him- 
self round,  and,  with  full  voice,  cry 
himself  out  at  the  another  man,  who 
was  so  angry  as  himself,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  hearty  !  If  you  comes  some 
more  of  your  gammon  at  me,  I  shan't 
stand,  and  you  shall  yourself  find  in 
the  wrong  box."  It  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  as  I  find  out  the  wrong 
box  meaning. 

Well — we  get  at  London,  at  the 
coaches  office,  and  I  unlightened  from 
my  seat,  and  go  at  the  bureau  for  pay 
my  passage,  and  gentleman  very  po- 
lite demanded  if  I  had  some  friend  at 
London.  I  converse  with  him  very 
little  time  in  voyaging,  because  he 
was  in  the  interior ;  but  I  perceive  he 
is  real  gentleman.  So,  I  say,  "  No, 
sir,  I  am  stranger."  Then  he  very 
honestly  recommend  me  at  an  hotel, 
very  proper,  and  tell  me,  "Sir,  because 
I  have  some  affairs  in  the  Banque,  I 
must  sleep  in  the  City  this  night ;  but 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  at  the  hotel, 
where  you  shall  find  some  good  atten- 
tions if  you  make  the  use  of  my  name." 
"  Very  well,"  I  tell  myself,  "  this  is 
best."  So  we  exchange  the  cards,  and 
I  have  hackney  coach  to  come  at  my 
hotel,  where  they  say,  "  No  room,  sir, 
— very  sorry, — no  room."  But  I  de- 
mand to  stop  the  moment,  and  pro- 
duce the  card  what  I  could  not  read 
before,  in  the  movements  of  the  coach 
with  the  darkness.  The  master  of  the 
hotel  take  it  from  my  hand,  and  be- 
come very  polite  at  the  instant,  and 
whisper  to  the  ear  of  some  waiters, 
and  these  come  at  me,  and  say,  "  Oh 
yes,  sir.  I  know  Mr.  Box  very  well. 
Worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Box. — Very 
proud  to  incommode  any  friend  of  Mr. 
Box — pray  inlight  yourself,   and  walk 


in  my  house."  So  I  go  in,  and  find 
myself  very  proper,  and  soon  come  so 
as  if  I  was  in  my  own  particular 
chamber;  and  Mr.  Box  come  next  day, 
and  I  find  very  soon  that  he  was  the 
right  Box,  and  not  the  virong  box. — 
Ha,  ha  ! — You  shall  excuse  my  badi- 
nage,— eh  1  But  never  mind — I  am 
going  at  Leicestershire  to  see  the  foxes 
hunting,  and  perhaps  will  get  upon  a 
coach -box  in  the  spring,  and  go  at 
Edinburgh  ;  but  I  have  fear  I  cannot 
come  at  your  "  Noctes,"  because  I 
have  not  learn  yet  to  eat  so  great  sup- 
per. I  always  read  what  they  speak 
there  twice  over,  except  what  Mons. 
Le  "  Shepherd"  say,  what  I  read  three 
time  ;  but  never  could  comprend  ex- 
actly what  he  say,  though  I  discern 
some  time  the  grand  idea,  what  walk 
in  darkness  almost  "  visible,"  as  your 
divine  Milton  say.  I  am  particular 
fond  of  the  poetry.  I  read  three  books 
of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  to  Mr.  Box, 
but  he  not  hear  me  no  more — he  pro- 
nounce me  perfect. 

After  one  such  compliment,  it  would 
be  almost  the  same  as  ask  you  for  ano- 
ther, if  I  shall  make  apology  in  case  I 
have  not  find  the  correct  ideotism  of 
your  language  in  this  letter  ;  so  I  shall 
not  make  none  at  all, — only  throw  my- 
self at  your  mercy,  like  a  great  critic. 
But  never  mind, — we  shall  see.  If 
you  take  this  letter  as  it  ought,  I  shall 
not  promise  if  I  would  not  write  you 
one  other  some  time. 

I  conclude  in  presenting  at  you  my 
compliments  very  respectful.  I  am 
sorry  for  your  gout  and  crutchedncss, 
and  hope  you  shall  miss  them  in  the 
spring. 

I  have  the  honor  of  subscribe  myself, 
Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and 
Much  obedient  servant, 
Louis  le  Cheminant. 

P.  S.— Ha,  ha  !— It  is  very  droll  !— 
I  tell  my  valet,  we  go  at  Leicestershire 
for  the  hunting  fox. — Very  well. — So 
soon  as  I  finish  this  letter,  he  come 
and  demand  what  I  shall  leave  behind 
in  orders  for  some  presents,  to  give 
what  people  will  come  at  my  lodg- 
ments for  Christmas  Boxes. 
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THE   VISION  OF  A  GODLESS  WORLD. 

(From  the  German  of  John  Paul  Richter.) 


If  my  heart  should  ever  become  so 
hapless  and  so  withered,  that  every 
feeling  in  it  which  asserts  the  being 
of  God  should  be  destroyed,  I  would 
appal  myself  by  reading  over  the  fol- 
lowing composition  of  mine ;  and  it 
would  cure  me  and  give  me  back  the 
feelings  I  had  lost. 

The  aim  of  this  poem  is  the  excuse 
for  its  boldness.  Men  deny  God's  being 
with  just  as  little  feeling  as  most  ac- 
knowledge it  with.  Even  in  our  best 
systems  of  philosophy,  we  go  on  amass- 
ing mere  words,  counters,  and  medals, 
as  misers  collect  cabinets  of  coins  ; 
and  it  is  late  before  we  convert  the 
words  into  feelings,  the  coin  into  en- 
joyments. A  person  may  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  through 
twenty  whole  years  ;  and  in  the  twen- 
ty-first, on  some  great  moment,  be  for 
the  first  time  astounded  at  the  riches 
contained  in  this  belief,  at  the  warmth 
of  this  fountain  of  naptha. 

Just  so  was  I  terrified  by  the  poi- 
sonous vapor  that  steams  forth  to 
choke  the  heart  of  him  who  for  the 
first  time  sets  foot  in  the  ante-church 
of  atheism.  It  would  give  me  less 
pain  to  deny  immortality,  than  to  de- 
ny God  :  the  former  act  only  robs  me 
of  a  world  that  is  enveloped  in  clouds  ; 
the  latter  snatches  from  me  the  present 
world ;  that  is,  its  sun  :  the  whole 
spiritual  universe  is  blown  up  and  shat- 
tered by  the  hand  of  atheism  into 
numberless  quicksilver  atoms  of  be- 
ings, that  glimmer,  and  course,  and 
roam,  and  rush  together  and  asunder, 
without  unity  or  permanence.  No 
one  is  so  utterly  forlorn  in  the  uni- 
verse as  the  denier  of  God  :  he  moans 
with  an  orphan  heart  that  has  lost  its 
Almighty  Father,  beside  the  vast 
corpse  of  nature,  which  no  living  spi- 
rit animates  or  holds  together,  but 
which  grows  in  the  grave;  and  his 
mourning  ceases  not  until  he  crumbles 
away  from  that  corpse.  The  whole 
world  lies   before   him,  like  the  great 


Egyptian  stone  Sphynx,  half-buried 
in  the  sand  ;  and  the  universe  is  the 
cold  iron  mask  of  a  formless  eternity. 

It  is  my  further  view,  by  this  poem, 
to  alarm  certain  reading  or  deep-read 
doctors  ;  for,  of  a  truth,  these  people 
now-a-days,  since  they  have  been 
taken,  like  captives  condemned  to 
hard  labor,  by  our  new  philosophy  for 
the  task- work  of  its  drainage  and 
mining,  will  canvass  the  existence  of 
God  as  coldbloodedly,  and  as  cold- 
heartedly,  as  if  the  question  were 
about  the  existence  of  the  unicorn  or 
the  kraken. 

For  the  sake  of  others  who  have 
not  advanced  so  far  as  these  learned 
doctors,  I  will  yet  remark  that  the 
belief  in  atheism  and  the  belief  in 
immortality  may  co-exist  without  any 
contradiction  ;  for  the  self-same  ne- 
cessity which  in  this  life  has  cast  the 
light  dew-drop  of  my  being  into  a 
flower-cup  beneath  the  sun,  may  re- 
produce it  in  a  second  ;  nay,  it  would 
be  easier  to  give  me  a  second  body 
than  the  first. 

On  being  told  in  our  childhood,  that 
at  midnight,  when  our  sleep  comes 
nigh  to  our  soul  and  darkens  our  very 
dreams,  the  dead  raise  themselves  out 
of  theirs,  and  walk  into  the  house  of 
God,  and  there  mimic  the  worship 
offered  to  him  by  the  living,  we  are 
wont  to  shudder  at  death  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead  :  and  in  our  lonely  walks 
at  night  we  turn  away  our  eyes  from 
the  long  windows  of  the  still  church, 
and  fear  to  examine  the  gleams  upon 
them,  whether  they  fall  from  the 
moon. 

Childhood,  with  her  joys,  and  still 
more  with  her  fears,  resumes  her 
wings,  and  sparkles  anew  in  our 
dreams,  and  plays  like  a  glow-worm 
in  the  little  night  of  the  soul.  Do 
not  extinguish  these  flitting  sparks. 
Leave  us  even  our  dismal  and  painful 
dreams  ;  they  are  half-shadows  that 
set  off  the  realities  of  life.      And  what 
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have  they  to  give  us  in  the  room  of 
these  dreams,  which  carry  us  up  out 
of  the  roar  beneath  the  cataract  to  the 
quiet  hill  of  childhood,  where  the 
stream  of  life  was  still  flowing  onward 
in  silence  along  its  little  grass-plot, 
bearing  the  face  of  heaven  in  its  heart, 
on  its  way  toward  the  precipice. 

I  was  lying  once,  on  a  summer 
evening,  in  the  sun,  upon  a  hill,  and 
fell  asleep.  Then  I  dreamt  I  awoke 
in  a  church-yard.  The  rolling  wheels 
of  the  clock  in  the  tower  that  was 
striking  eleven,  had  awakened  me. 
I  searched  through  the  dark  empty 
sky  for  the  sun  ;  for  I  imagined  that 
an  eclipse  had  drawn  the  veil  of  the 
moon  over  it.  All  the  graves  were 
open,  and  the  iron  doors  of  the  char- 
nel-house were  swung  to  and  fro  by 
invisible  hands  :  along  the  walls  sha- 
dows were  flitting,  which  no  one  cast; 
and  other  shadows  were  walking  up- 
right through  the  naked  air.  In  the 
open  coffins  nothing  continued  to  sleep, 
save  the  children.  In  the  sky  there 
was  nought  but  a  grey  sultry  cloud 
hanging  in  massy  folds,  and  a  huge 
shadow  kept  on  drawing  it  in  like  a 
net,  nearer  and  closer  and  hotter. 
Above  me,  I  heard  the  distant  falls  of 
avalanches  ;  below  me,  the  tirst  tread 
of  an  illimitable  earthquake.  Tlie 
church  heaved  up  and  down,  shaken 
by  two  ceaseless  discords,  which  were 
warring  against  each  other  within, 
and  vainly  striving  to  blend  into  a 
concord.  At  times  a  grey  gleam 
leapt  up  on  the  windows,  and  at  its 
touch  the  lead  and  iron  melted  and 
ran  down.  The  net  of  cloud,  and  the 
reeling  of  the  earth,  drove  me  toward 
the  porch,  before  which  two  fiery 
basilisks  were  hatching  their  venom- 
ous broods.  I  passed  along  amid 
unknown  shadows  that  bore  the  marks 
of  every  century  since  the  beginning 
of  things.  All  the  shadows  were 
standing  around  the  altar  ;  and  in  each 
there  was  a  quivering  and  throbbing 
of  the  breast  instead  of  the  heart. 
One  dead  man  alone,  who  had  been 
newly  buried  in  the  church,  was  still 
lying  on  his  couch,  without  any  qui- 


vering of  his  breast ;  and  his  face  was 
smiling  beneath  the  light  of  a  happy 
dream.  But,  when  one  of  the  living 
entered,  he  awoke  and  smiled  no 
more  :  toilsomely  he  drew  up  his 
heavy  eyelid,  but  no  eye  was  within  ; 
and  his  beating  breast,  instead  of  a 
heart,  contained  a  wound.  He  lifted 
up  his  hands,  and  clasped  them  for 
prayer ;  but  the  arms  lengthened  and 
lowered  themselves  from  his  body, 
and  the  clasped  hands  dropped  off. 
Overhead,  in  the  vault  of  the  church, 
stood  the  dial-plate  of  Eternity,  on 
which  no  number  was  to  be  read,  nor 
any  characters  except  its  own  name  ; 
only  there  was  a  black  hand  pointing 
thereat,  on  which  the  dead  said  they 
saw  Time. 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  majestic 
form  with  a  countenance  of  imperish- 
able anguish  sank  down  from  on  high 
upon  the  altar;  and  all  the  dead  cried  : 
"  Christ !  is  there  no  God  1" 

He  answered  : — "  There  is  none  !" 

The  shadow  of  every  dead  man 
trembled  all  over,  not  his  breast  mere- 
ly ;  and,  one  after  another,  their  trem- 
bling dispersed  them. 

Christ  spake  on  : — "  I  have  gone 
through  the  midst  of  the  worlds,  I 
mounted  into  the  suns,  and  flew  with 
the  milky  way  across  the  wilderness 
of  heaven ;  but  there  is  no  God.  I 
plunged  down,  as  far  as  Being  flings 
its  shadow,  and  pried  into  the  abyss, 
and  cried — '  Father,  where  art  thouV 
but  I  heard  only  the  everlasting  tem- 
pest, which  no  one  sways ;  and  the 
glittering  rainbow  of  beings  was  hang- 
ing, without  a  sun  that  had  formed  it, 
over  the  abyss,  and  trickling  down 
into  it.  And,  when  I  looked  up  to- 
wards the  limitless  world  for  the  eye 
of  God,  the  world  stared  at  me  wilh 
an  empty  bottomless  eyesockct ;  and 
Eternity  was  lying  upon  chaos,  and 
gnawing  it  to  pieces,  and  chewing  the 
cud  of  what  it  had  devoured. — Scream 
on,  ye  discords  !  scatter  these  shades 
with  your  screaming  ;  for  He  is  not !" 

The  shades  grew  pale  and  dissolv- 
ed, as  white  vapor  that  the  frost  has 
given  birth  to  is  melted  by  a  breath 
of   warmth  ;    and    the   whole    church 
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became  empty.  Then — Oh,  it  was 
terrible  to  the  heart ! — the  dead  child- 
ren, who  had  awaked  in  the  church- 
yard, ran  into  the  church,  and  threw 
themselves  before  the  lofty  form  upon 
the  altar,  and  said  : — "  Jesus  !  have 
we  no  father  1"  And  he  answered 
with  tears  streaming  down  : — "  We 
are  all  orphans,  I  and  you ;  We  are 
without  a  father." 

Here  the  screeching  of  the  discords 
became  more  violent ;  the  walls  of  the 
church  tottered  and  burst  asunder ; 
and  the  church  and  the  children  sank 
down ;  and  the  whole  earth  and  the 
sun  sank  after  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
immeasurable  universe  sank  before 
us  ;  and  Christ  remained  standing  up- 
on the  highest  pinnacle  of  nature,  and 
gazed  into  the  globe  of  the  universe, 
pierced  through  by  a  thousand  suns, 
as  it  were  into  a  cavern,  burrowed 
into  the  heart  of  eternal  night,  where- 
in the  suns  were  running  like  miners' 
lights  and  the  galaxies  like  veins  of 
silver. 

And  when  Christ  saw  the  crushing 
throng  of  worlds,  the  torch-dance  of 
the  heavenly  ignes  fatui,  and  the  co- 
ral banks  of  beating  hearts,  and  when 
he  saw  how  one  globe  after  another 
poured  out  its  glimmering  souls  upon 
the  dead  sea,  as  a  water-balloon  strews 
its  floating  lights  upon  the  waves  ; — 
then  with  a  grandeur  that  betokened 
the  highest  of  finite  beings,  he  lifted 
up  his  eye  toward  the  nothingness  and 
toward  the  infinite  void  above  him, 
and  said  : — "  Moveless  and  voiceless 
nothing  !  cold  eternal  necessity  ;  fran- 
tic chance  !  can  ye,  or  any  one  of  you, 
tell  me  1  when  do  you  dash  to  pieces 
the  building  and  me  \  Dost  thou 
know  it,  O  chance  !  even  thou,  when 
thou  stridest  with  thy  hurricanes 
athwart  the  snow-dust  of  the  stars, 
and  puifest  out  one  sun  after  another, 
while  the  sparkling  dew  of  the  con- 
stellations is  parched  up  as  thou  pass- 
est  along  !  How  desolate  is  every 
one  in  the  vast  catacomb  of  the  uni- 
verse !  There  is  none  beside  me  save 
myself. — O,  Father  !  Father  !  where 
is  thy  world-sustaining  breast,  that  I 
may  rest  on  it  !     Alas  !  if  every  be- 


ing is  its  own  father  and  creator,  why 
may  it  not  also  become  its  own  de- 
stroying angel  1 

"  Is  that  a  man  still  beside  me  1  Poor 
wretch  !  your  little  life  is  one  of  na- 
ture's sighs,  or  the  mere  echo  of  it ; 
a  mirror  flings  its  rays  on  the  clouds 
of  dust  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead  on 
your  earth,  and,  forthwith,  ye  spring 
up,  ye  beclouded,  fleeting  images. 
Look  down  into  the  abyss,  over  which 
clouds  of  ashes  are  floating ;  mists, 
full  of  worlds,  are  rising  out  of  the 
dead  sea  ;  the  future  is  that  rising  mistr 
and  that  which  is  falling  is  the  present. 
Dost  thou  know  thy  own  earth  1" 

Here  Christ  looked  down,  and  his 
eye  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  : 
"  Alas,  I  was  once  upon  it ;  then  I 
was  still  happy;  then  I  had  still  an 
Almighty  Father,  and  still  looked 
with  gladness  from  the  mountains  to 
the  unfathomable  heavens  ;  and,  when 
my  breast  was  pierced  through,  I 
pressed  it  to  his  soothing  image,  and 
said,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  death — 
Father,  draw  forth  thy  son  from  his 
bleeding  tabernacle,  and  raise  him  to 
thy  heart.  Ah  !  ye  over-happy  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  ye  still  believe  in 
Him.  Perchance,  at  this  moment, 
your  sun  is  setting,  and  ye  are  falling 
on  your  knees  in  the  midst  of  blossoms 
and  radiance  and  dew,  and  are  lifting 
up  your  blessed  hands,  and,  while 
shedding  a  thousand  tears  of  joy,  are 
crying  to  the  open  heavens  :  '  Me,  too, 
even  me,  dost  thou  know,  thou  Al- 
mighty One,  and  all  my  wounds,  and 
after  my  death  thou  wilt  receive  me 
and  close  them  all.'  Miserable  crea- 
tures, after  death  they  will  never  be 
closed.  The  woe-begone  mortal  who 
lays  his  bleeding  back  in  the  earth,  to 
sleep  till  the  coming  of  a  fairer  morn- 
ing, full  of  truth,  full  of  goodness  and 
joy,  will  awake  amid  the  storms  of 
chaos,  in  the  eternity  of  midnight ; 
and  no  morning  comes,  and  no  healing 
hand,  and  no  Almighty  Father.  Thou 
mortal  beside  me,  if  thou  still  livest, 
pray  to  him  now,  else  thou  hast  lost 
him  forever." 

And,  as  I  fell  down  and  beheld  the 
shining  world,  I  saw  the  uplifted  scales 
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of  the  giant-snake,  Eternity,  that  had 
spread  itself  around  the  universe  ;  and 
the  scales  dropped  down,  and  it 
wreathed  itself  twice  round  the  uni- 
verse ;  then  it  twined  in  a  thousand 
folds  around  Nature,  and  squeezed 
world  against  world  ;  and,  with  a 
crushing  force,  compressed  the  tem- 
ple of  infinity  into  a  village  church  ; 
and  everything  grew  dense,  and  murky, 
and  dismal,  and  the  clapper  of  a  bell 
stretched  out  its  measureless  length, 
about  to  strike  the  last  hour  of  time, 
and  to  split   the   fabric   of  the  world 

to  atoms when  I  awoke. 

My   soul  wept  with  joy  that  it  was 


again  able  to  worship  God  ;  and  my 
joy,  and  my  tears,  and  my  faith  in 
him,  were  my  prayer.  And,  as  I 
stood  up,  the  sun  was  glowing  low 
down  behind  the  full  purple  ears  of 
corn,  and  was  quietly  throwing  the 
reflection  of  its  evening  glory  to  the 
little  moon  that  was  rising  without  a 
dawn  in  the  east ;  and  between  heaven 
and  earth  a  joyous  short-lived  world 
was  spreading  out  its  tiny  wings,  and 
living,  as  I  was,  in  the  presence  of  an 
Almighty  Father ;  and  from  the  whole 
of  nature  around  me  came  sounds  of 
peace,  like  the  voices  of  evening  bells 
from  afar. 
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MORNING    PRESS. 

High  dress  of  crimson  merino  ;  the 
body  is  a  little  fulled  in  at  the  waist 
and  becomes  plain  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  bust ;  a  circular  corded 
cape  just  meets  in  front  and  is  sloped 
off  towards  the  shoulders,  where  it  is 
deep,  extending  to  the  sleeves,  which 
are  extremely  full  and  set  in  double 
plaits,  and  terminated  with  a  deep 
gauntlet  cuff,  corded,  pointed  oppo- 
site the  back  of  the  hand,  and  having 
a  perpendicular  row  of  buttons  on  the 
inside  ;  the  skirt  is  as  usual  fulled  in 
all  round  the  waist,  and  is  ornamented 
with  two  biais  tucks  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  in  depth,  the  upper  tuck 
reaching  as  high  as  the  knee  ;  double 
vandyked  ruche,  tied  in  front  with 
amber  gauze  riband  with  azure  satin 
stripes.  Parisian  gauze  cap  a  la  Sul- 
tane  d'Eldir,  with  pipings  of  white 
satin,  the  border  vandyked,  very  full, 
and  broad  ;  it  is  not  put  on  straight  at 
the  edge  of  the  head-piece,  but  rises 
from  the  centre,  admitting  the  hair  in 
large  curls  on  the  temples  ;  bows  of 
broad  amber  gauze  riband  striped  with 
azure  satin  strings,  unconfined  and 
long  ;  canary  color  gloves,  black  shoes 
of  gros  des  Indes. 


DINNER  DRESS. 

Dress  of  ethereal  gros  de  Naples, 
the  corsage  a  Venfant,  set  in  a  satin 
band  of  the  same  color;  the  sleeves 
are  long  and  full,  with  a  stiffened 
gauntlet  cuff  of  ethereal  satin ;  the 
skirt,  made  extremely  wide  and  slight- 
ly plaited  in  at  the  front  and  sides  and 
very  full  behind,  is  trimmed  with  a 
deep  garniture  of  tulle,  having  at  the 
lower  edge  a  broad  stiffened  band  of 
ethereal  satin,  and  headed  by  a  corded 
biais  band  of  the  same,  ornamented  at 
regular  distances  by  triplets  of  the 
Carniola  Saxifragia  corded. 

The  hair  is  in  the  picturesque  style 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  forehead 
being  displayed  and  ringlets  arranged 
on  each  side  ;  the  hind  hair  is  tied  at 
the  back,  and  a  cluster  of  ringlets  fall 
gracefully  behind. 

Necklace  of  turquoise,  set  in  a  de- 
licate wreath  of  dead  and  burnished 
gold  ;  earrings  en  suite  ;  broad  gold 
bracelets  with  medallion  clasps  placed 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cuff,  and 
smaller  fancy  ones  nearer  the  hand. 

White  kid  gloves,  stamped  and  tied 
at  the  wrist  ;  shoes  and  sandals  of 
ethereal  satin. 
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"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Whenever  the  great  Wizard  of  the 
North  is  known  to  be  at  work,  public 
curiosity  is  excited  to  learn  what  he  is 
about ;  and  we  are  always  glad  when 
we  can  gratify  that  popular  feeling. 
Imprimis,  there  is  forthcoming  a  great 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  in 
monthly  volumes,  which  series  is  to 
commence  in  the  ensuing  summer  (the 
Prospectus  states  June  1st).  In  this 
revised  edition  we  are  to  have  copious 
notes  and  introductions  by  the  author 
— a  rare  occurrence,  for  we  do  not  re- 
member an  example  in  literature  of  so 
voluminous  a  writer  living  to  explain 
and  illustrate  his  own  productions. 
We  observe  from  the  prospectus,  that 
the  work  is  inscribed,  by  permission,  to 
the  King,  and  is  to  be  embellished 
with  frontispieces  and  vignette  titles, 
from  designs  by  distinguished  artists. 
After  noticing  the  nature  of  the  alte- 
rations he  has  made  and  is  making, 
Sir  Walter  informs  us,  "  The  general 
Preface  to  the  new  edition,  and  the 
introductory  notices  to  each  separate 
work,  will  contain  an  account  of  such 
circumstances  attending  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Novels  and  Tales,  as 
may  appear  interesting  in  themselves, 
or  proper  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public.  The  author  also  proposes  to 
publish,  on  this  occasion,  the  various 
legends,  family  traditions,  or  obscure 
historical  facts,  which  have  formed  the 
ground-work  of  these  novels,  and  to 
give  some  account  of  the  places  where 
the  scenes  are  laid,  when  these  are  al- 
together or  in  part  real  ;  as  well  as  a 
statement  of  particular  incidents  found- 
ed on  fact ;  together  with  a  more  co- 
pious glossary,  and  notes  explanatory 
of  the  ancient  customs  and  popular  su- 
perstitions referred  to  in  the  Ro- 
mances." This,  we  think,  must  be 
extremely  interesting,  especially  as  we 
understand  that  the  preface  to  Waver- 
ley  will  be,  in  fact,  an  autobiography 


of  the  author,  so  far  as  regards  these 
celebrated  novels,  and  will  have  ap- 
pended to  it  some  of  his  early  pro- 
ductions in  prose,  now  for  the  first 
time  given  to  the  public. 

TEA    DRINKING. 

While  the  late  Mr.  Gilford  was  at 
Ashburton,  he  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  family  of  that  place,  con- 
sisting of  females  somewhat  advanced 
in  age.  On  one  occasion  he  ventured 
on  the  perilous  exploit  of  drinking  tea 
with  these  elderly  ladies.  After  hav- 
ing swallowed  his  usual  allowance  of 
tea,  he  found,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances to  the  contrary,  that  his  hos- 
tess would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to 
give  up,  but  persisted  in  making  him 
drink  a  most  incredible  quantity. 
"At  last,"  said  Gilford  in  telling  the 
story,  "  being  really  overflooded  with 
tea,  I  put  down  my  fourteenth  cup, 
and  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  resolu- 
tion, *  I  neither  can  nor  will  drink  any 
more.'  The  hostess  then  seeing  she 
had  forced  more  down  my  throat  than 
I  liked,  began  to  apologise,  and  added, 
'but,  dear  Mr.  Gifford,  as  you  didn't 
put  your  spoon  across  your  cup,  I  sup- 
posed your  refusals  were  nothing  but 
good  manners.'  " 

LITERARY  CONGRESS   AT  BERLIN. 

For  the  last  seven  years  a  congress 
of  literary  and  scientific  persons  has 
met  annually  at  Berlin ;  but  till  the 
present  year's  session  the  circumstance 
has  been  little  known,  and  the  mem- 
bers have  been  confined  almost  whol- 
ly to  the  natives  of  the  German  states. 
The  interest,  however,  excited  among 
the  literati  of  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  silently  increasing  ;  for  on  the 
18th  of  last  September,  the  day  of 
the  annual  meeting,  the  Prussian  capi- 
tal presented  the  imposing  spectacle 
of  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
sixty-seven   men  of  letters,  from  all 


Varieties. 


quarters  of  Europe,  congregated  with- 
in her  walls  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  advancement  of  science  and 
literature.  At  the  public  sittings, 
which  took  place  daily  for  a  week, 
lectures  were  delivered  and  communi- 
cations read,  as  in  other  learned  socie- 
ties ;  while  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
occupied  in  committees  on  astronomy, 
geography,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  bo- 
tany, zoology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  medicine.  The  president  was 
Baron  Humboldt,  whose  discourse  has 
been  printed.  The  next  meeting  will 
take  place  at  Heidelberg. 

INNOCENT  CONFESSION. 

A  lady  at  confession,  amongst  other 
heinous  crimes,  accused  herself  of  us- 
ing rouge.  "  What  is  the  use  of  it!" 
asked  the  confessor.  "  I  do  it  to 
moke,  myself  handsomer." — "And  does 
it  produce  that  effect  1"— "  At  least  I 
think  so,  father." — The  confessor  on 
this  took  his  penitent  out  of  the  con- 
fessional into  the  light,  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  having  looked  at  her 
attentively,  said,  "  Well,  madam,  you 
may  use  rouge,  for  you  are  ugly 
enough  even  with  it." 

CHINESE    POETRY. 

The  Chinese  is  said  to  be  the  most 
musical  and  harmonious  of  all  known 
languages.  The  words  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  varied  not  only  by  quan- 
tity, or  the  longer  and  shorter  times 
in  which  they  are  pronounced,  but 
also  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
voice,  and  by  various  inflections  of 
tones,  like  those  in  European  music. 
The  poetry  bears  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  artiiicial  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  verses  are  composed  of 
five,  seven,  or  nine  syllables,  and  the 
stanzas  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  verses  ;  and  in  each  description 
of  stanza,  the  rhymes  are  differently 
disposed  in  a  regular  stated  method, 
from  which  no  deviation  is  ever  made. 
But  the  verses  are  not  merely  related 
to  each  other  in  their  rhymes,  but  also 
in  the  idea  and  signification  ;  thus,  if 
one  verse  signify  a  mountain,  a  flow- 
er, fire,  water,  &c,  the  correspondent 
verse — 6ay    the  third    after   it — must 


correspond  in  reason  as  well  as  in 
rhyme.  Another  kind  of  poetry, 
without  rhyme,  consists  Sin  the  anti- 
thesis, or  opposition  of  thoughts  :  if 
the  first  thought,  for  instance,  relates 
to  the  Spring,  the  second  shall  turn 
upon  Autumn  ;  or  if  the  first  mention 
fire,  the  second  shall  express-  water. 
The  more  difficult  and  artificial  the 
composition,  the  more  highly  it  is 
valued.  

CABINET    CYCLOPAEDIA. 

A  "  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia"  is  an- 
nounced for  publication,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Dr.  Lardner.  It  is 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  "  Cabinets" 
of  the  several  sciences,  &c.  and  up- 
wards of  100  volumes,  to  be  published 
monthly,  are  already  announced  in  the 
prospectus  ;  or  nine  years  publishing. 
The  design  is  not  altogether  new,  it 
being  from  the  Encyclopcsdie  Method- 
ique,  a  series  of  dictionaries,  now  pub- 
lishing in  Paris  ;  and  about  four  years 
since  a  similar  work  was  commenced 
in  England,  but  only  three  volumes 
or  dictionaries  of  the  series  were  pub- 
lished. If  this  be  the  flimsy  age,  the 
"  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia"  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  flimsiest  of  its  projects; 
and  for  the  credit  of  the  age,  we  wish 
the  undertaking  all  success. 

SENTIMENT  AND  APPETITE. 

We  remember  an  amiable  enthu- 
siast, a  worshiper  of  nature  after  the 
manner  of  Rousseau,  who,  being  melt- 
ed into  feelings  of  universal  philan- 
thropy by  the  softness  and  serenity  of 
a  spring  morning,  resolved,  that  for 
that  day,  at  least,  no  injured  animal 
should  pollute  his  board  ;  and  having 
recorded  his  vow,  walked  six  miles  to 
gain  a  hamlet,  famous  for  fish  dinners, 
where,  without  an  idea  of  breaking  his 
sentimental  engagement,  he  regaled 
himself  on  a  small  matter  of  crimped 
cod  and  oyster  sauce. 

When  a  Grand  Vizier  is  favorably 
deposed,  that  is  without  banishing  or 
putting  him  to  death,  it  is  signified  to 
him  by  a  messenger  from  the  Sultan, 
who  goes  to  his  table,  and  wipes  the 
ink  out  of  his  golden  pen  ;  this  he  un- 
derstands as  the  sign  of  dismissal. 
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MAY  DAY. 

"  Beautiful  and  radiant  May. 
Is  not  this  thy  festal  day  ?" 


May,  May  ! — our  heart  leaps,  and 
we  grow  ten  years  younger  at  the 
word.  It  is  really  no  mean  thing,  in 
the  common-place  world  of  prose  in 
which  we  live,  to  feel  a  stimulus 
awakening  what  little  of  poetry  and 
love  that  are  left  us.  May  has  been, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
season  of  love  and  of  flowers  ;  the 
earth  and  the  heart  then  sprout  with 
their  loveliest  and  most  amiable  blos- 
soms. May  is,  time  out  of  mind,  the 
poet's  holiday  ;  and  nature  looks  on 
her  favorite  with  her  kindest  eyes, 
and  puts  on  her  birth-day  suit  to  bid 
him  welcome.  Surely  our  forefathers 
never  left  us  a  sounder  proof  of  their 
wisdom  than  in  consecrating  the  most 
delicious  season  of  the  year  to  the  re- 
newal of  loves  and  friendships,  as  if 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the 
flowers  of  the  earth  took,  at  the  same 
time,  a  new  lease  of  existence. 

Romulus  is  said  to  have  named 
"  rosy  footed  May,"  in  honor  of  his 
nobles  and  senators,  termed  majores, 
or  elders  ;  as  the  following  month  was 
called  June,  in  compliment  to  the 
Juniors  who  served  him  in  his  wars. 
There  is  no  month  the  beauties  of 
which  have  been  so  much  celebrated  ; 
and  Milton  has  the  following  beauti- 
ful song  on  May  morning  : — 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with 
her 
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The  flowery   May,  who   from  her  green  lap 

throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing  ; 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

This  song  is  said  still  to  be  sung  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford, every  May  morning  at  sunrise. 

The  poets  have  ever  been  the  great 
advocates  and  admirers  of  May. 
Shakspeare  has  scattered  allusions  to 
May,  like  flowers,  over  all  his  plays 
and  poems.  We  hear  of  "  the  merry 
month  of  May,"  the  "  May-morn  of 
youth,"  and  of  "love,  whose  month 
is  May."  The  scenery  of  a  May 
morning  is  particularly  beautiful ;  a 
serene  sky,  a  refreshing  fragrance, 
arising  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  melody  of  the  birds,  all  combine 
to  render  it  inexpressibly  delightful. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  prefer  to  all 
these  the  turmoil  of  a  crowded  city. 
Such  was  Mr.  Bosvvell,  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  "  honest  chronicler's"  re- 
port, Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  alike 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  nature. 
"  We  walked  in  the  evening,"  says  Bos- 
well,  "  in  Greenwich-park.  Johnson 
asked  me,  I  suppose  by  way  of  trying 
my  disposition,  c  Is  not  this  very  fine  1 ' 
Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  being  more 
delighted  with  the  '  busy  hum  of  men,' 
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I  answered,  c  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  not  equal 
to  Fleet-street.'  Johnson  replied, 
'  You  are  right,  Sir.'  " 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  with 
all  the  freshening  of  feeling  which  the 
simplicity  of  our  ancestors  brings  on 
me,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  be  melan- 
choly on  the  occasion.  The  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  is, 
we  have  ceased  to  be  a  poetical  coun- 
try. We  are,  in  serious  prose,  a  na- 
tion of  stock-jobbers,  political  econo- 
mists, and  shopkeepers.  Let  us  take 
a  spring  back  a  few  centuries, 
when  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  "  Rare 
Ben,"  Middleton,  Beaumont,  and  a 
host  of  lesser  lights,  spread  a  charm 
over  the  face  of  nature,  softened  the 
harsh  shadows  of  reality,  and  gave 
immortality  to  the  joys  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Let  us  compare  a 
May  morning  as  they  described  it,  to 
the  one  usually  spent  by  us. 

Early  after  midnight,  troops  of 
youths  and  lasses,  donned  in  their  ho- 
liday attire,  repaired,  ere  the  sun  gave 
them  light,  to  the  nearest  wood.  Here 
the  hawthorn  was  plundered  of  its 
choicest  blossoms,  and  the  young  vo- 
taries of  love  and  nature,  decorated 
with  flowers  and  May-buds,  bent 
their  steps  homeward,  making  their 
windows  and  door-ways  bear  testimo- 
ny of  their  early  rising.  A  May- 
pole was  then  erected,  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers — the  merriest  man 
was  lord  of  the  revels,  and  the  pretti- 
est girl  queen  of  the  day.  Dance, 
song,  and  glee,  lent  wings  to  the 
hours,  and  the  hushing  twilight  dis- 
covered our  forefathers  in  all  their  ig- 
norance and  all  their  happiness.  Oc- 
casionally, the  sports  would  be  varied 
by  trials  of  skill,  in  pitching  the  bar, 
or  the  more  national  and  ambitious 
display  of  archery.  This  was  not  all 
confined  to  the  male  part  of  the  revel- 
lers — the  ladies  had  their  share  of  the 
entertainment.  Although  they  took 
no  part  in  the  contest,  they  were  pre- 
sent as  the  arbitresses,  and  awarded 
the  prizes  to  the  victor.  Each  youth- 
fid  Aspirant  felt  his  sinews  braced,  and 
his  blood  flow  in  a  warmer  current, 
by    each   kind    and  encouraging  look 


thrown  on  him  by  his  lady-love,  as 
she  admired  the  athletic  turn  of  his 
limbs,  his  manly  grace,  and  vigorous 
energy.  Then  would  the  days  of 
merry  old  Sherwood  come  across  the 
recollection  of  the  party;  and  Robin 
Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and  his  foresters 
green,  find  willing  and  efficient  repre- 
sentatives in  a  rural  masque.  The 
sports  of  the  evening  would  generally 
finish  under  the  May -pole  ; — the 
young  would  dance  round  it  to  the  en- 
livening sounds  of  the  pipe  and  tabor, 
while  the  old,  as  they  sat  looking  on, 
and  passing  to  each  other  the  cheerful 
bowl,  would,  in  recounting  their 
youthful  pranks,  feel  the  sun  of  revel- 
ry thawing  the  frost  about  their 
hearts,  and,  remembering  they  were 
once  young,  forget  entirely  that  they 
had  grown  old  : — 

"  O  thou  delicious  spring  !  O  ye  new  flowers, 
O  airs,  O  youngling  bowers,  fresh  thick'ning 

grass, 
And  plain  beneath  Heaven's  face  ;  O  hills  and 

mountains, 
Vallies  and  streams  and  fountains  ;   banks  of 

green 
Myrtles  and  palm  serene,  ivies  and  bays  : 
And  ye  who   warm'd  our  lays,  spirits  o'  the 

woods, 
Echoes  and  solitudes  and  lakes  of  light ; 
O  quivered  virgins  bright,  Pans  rustical, 
Satyrs  and  Sylvans  all,  Dryads,  and  ye 
That  up  the  mountains  be,  and  ye  beneath, 
In  mead  or  flowery  heath — ye  are  alone." 

Alone  !  well  may  we  say  "  those 
days  are  gone."  The  civil  wars  of 
the  revolution,  while  it  stained  our 
soil  with  their  crimson  tide,  dried  up 
the  spirit  of  romance  and  poetry  in 
our  ancestors'  veins.  As  we  have 
become  enlightened,  we  have  ceased 
to  be  poetical;  we  have  lost  poetry, 
and  we  have  gained  steam-engines. 
The  peasants  of  the  most  romantic  and 
secluded  of  our  counties  would  rather 
spend  their  holiday  at  a  dog  or  a  man- 
fight,  or  in  the  smoky  kitchen  of  a 
public-house,  than  join  in  the  gayest 
sports  of  the  loveliest  of  May  morn- 
ings. And  it  is  not  they  alone  from 
whose  hearts  the  bloom  is  gone.  Our 
modern  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
faint  at  the  vulgar  smell  of  a  haw- 
thorn bush  in  bloom,  and  would  rather 
be  suffocated  in  a  select  party  of 
three  hundred  fashionables  in  a  crowd- 
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ed  drawing-room,  than  join  a  masque  in 
which  the  Sydneys  and  Raleighs,  and 
the  fine  spirits  of  the  olden  time  loved 
to  mingle.  We  no  longer  regard  our 
fields  and  meadows  with  the  love  of 
nature,  but  look  upon  them  with  an 
eye  to  the  rent-roll  ; — not  with  the 
thought  of  their  flowers  and  glades, 
but  how  much  they  will  bring  an  acre. 
A  sigh  and  a  farewell  for  the  days 
that  are  gone,  and — 

"  Back  to  busy  life  again." 

May  !  thou  art  still  as  fragrant  and 
blooming  as  when  nature  first  formed 
thee,  the  young  year's  favorite  !  Thy 
fields  are  as  green,  thy  flowers  as 
fresh — thy  skies  are  as  blue,  and  thy 
streams  are  as  clear — but,  oh  !  thou 
art  become  the  shadow  of  a  name  ! 
It  is  our  hearts,  and  not  thou,  which 
are  altered. 

But  if  we  are  so  grown  the  slaves 
of  circumstances  as  not  to  be  qualified 
to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  a  May  morn- 
ing in  reality,  let  us  do  so  in  imagina- 
tion. If  our  readers  want  assistance, 
let  them  get  to  heart  the  following 
verses,  in  which  is  endeavored  to 
be  infused  a  little  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  olden 
time  : — 


Song  for  May  Morning. 
It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 
And  all  earth  is  gay, 
For  at  last  old  winter  is  quite  away  : 
He  linger'd  awhile  on  his  cloak  of  snow, 
To  see  the  delicate  primrose  blow  ; 
He  saw  it,  and  made  no  longer  stay — 
And  now  it  is  May,  it  is  May ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

And  we  bless  the  day, 

When  we  first  delightedly  so  can  say  ; 

April  had  beams  amidst  her  showers, 

Yet  bare  were  her  gardens,  and  cold  her  bow- 
ers ; 

And  her  frown  would  blight,  and  her  smile  be- 
tray, 

But  now  it  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

And  the  slenderest  spray 

Holds  up  a  few  leaves  to  the  ripening  ray, 

And  the  birds  sing  fearlessly  out  on  high, 

For  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  calm  blue  sky  ; 

And  the  villagers  join  the  roundelay — 

For,  oh  !  it  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 
And  the  flowers  obey 
The  beams  which  alone  are  more  bright  than 

they ; 
Yet  they  spring  at  the  touch  of  the  sun, 
And  opening  their  sweet  eyes  one  by  one, 
In  a  language  of  beauty  seem  ail  to  say, 
And  of  perfume — 'tis  May,  it  is  May  ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

And  delights  that  lay 

Chill 'd  and  enchain'd  beneath  winter  sway, 

Break  forth  again  o'er  the  kindling  soul, 

And  soften,  and  soothe  it,  and  bless  it  whole. 

Oh  !  thoughts  more  tender  than  words  convey, 

Sigh  out — It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 
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Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one  of 
the  most  secluded  sea-side  hamlets  on 
our  western  coast,  stands  its  parish- 
church,  a  picturesque  old  building  on 
the  most  romantic  site — the  brow  of  a 
richly  wooded  cliff — the  burial-ground 
forming  a  sort  of  table-land  of  rich 
sheltered  verdure,  surrounded  by  no- 
ble elms,  through  the  boles  of  which 
one  may  look  down  on  the  rolling 
ocean,  so  majestically  contrasting  with 
its  ever  restless  billows,  the  unbroken 
silence  and  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
which  reign  alone  within  that  village 
of  the  dead.  I  visited  that  church 
and  churchyard  about  sunset  on  a  rich 
autumnal  evening,  when  the  very  soul 
of  repose     and    harmony,    pervading 


earth,  air,  and  sky,  seemed  to  breathe 
over  the  holy  ground  a  more  holy  con- 
secration. There  was  not  a  cloud  in 
heaven — not  even  one  purple  cloud  in 
the  whole  flaming  Occident,  when  the 
great  glorious  orb  was  slowly  sinking 
into  the  waveless  sea,  whose  mighty 
voice  was  hushed  into  a  lulling  and 
delicious  murmur,  as  the  long  liquid 
ridges  advanced  and  receded  with 
caressing  gentleness  on  the  broad 
silver  sands.  As  I  entered  the  lofty 
burying-ground,  its  western  screen  of 
noble  elms  stood  magnificently  dark, 
in  undefined  massiness,  between  me 
and  the  glowing  sunset ;  but  the 
golden  glory  stole  in  long  line^  of  light 
through  the  arches  of  that   living  co- 
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lonnade,  burnishing  the  edges  of  many  oval  monumental  tablet,  wholly  unor- 
a  tomb-stone,  its  quaint  tracery  of  namented,  but  well  proportioned,  of 
cross-bones,  skull  and  hour-glass,  and  the  purest  white  marble,  and  to  my 
brightening  many  a  nameless  turfen  taste  strikingly  elegant,  from  that  ex- 
heap,  as  if  typical  of  the  robes  of  light  treme  simplicity,  and  the  singularly 
reserved  in  heaven,  even  for  the  lowly  beautiful  effect  of  contrast,  afforded 
righteous,  who  have  passed  away  from  by  its  rich  frame-work  of  dark  green 


earth  unhonored  and  unknown. 

The  church  itself  stood  in  deep 
shadow,  except  that  here  and  there  a 
glittering  beam  darting  through  some 
chink  in  the  dark  foliage,  kindled  the 
diamond  panes  of  a  long  narrow  win- 
dow, or  gilded  the  edge  of  an  abut- 
ment, or  the  inner  groining  of  the  fine 
old  porch  ;  and  on  one  particular  spot, 
(a  thickly  ivied  gable,)  one  golden 
ray  streamed  like  an  index,  immedi- 
ately attracting  my  attention  to  the 
object  on  which   it   centred,   a   small 


ivy.  Of  the  latter,  not  a  vagrant  ten- 
dril had  been  suffered  to  encroach 
over  the  edge  of  the  small  tablet, 
which  had  been  affixed  to  the  wall 
through  a  space  just  cleared  to  receive 
it  in  the  verdant  arras  ;  and  I  found, 
on  a  nearer  scrutiny,  that  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since 
the  insertion  of  that  monumental  re- 
cord. The  inscription  was  still 
sharp  and  clear,  as  if  fresh  from  the 
chisel,  and  its  purport  was  framed  thus 


remarkably  : — 

TO  THE    MEMORY    OF 

MILLICENT  ABOYNE, 

DAUGHTER  AND  ONLY  CHILD  OF  THE  BRAVE 

COLONEL  ABOYNE, 

THIS   TABLET  IS   INSCRIBED   BY   HER  FAITHFUL  SERVANT. 

SHE  DIED  AUGUST  IOtII,  1 , 

IN    THE    29TH    YEAR    OF    HER    AGE, 
OF  A   BROKEN  HEART. 


I  cannot  (ell  how  long  I  had  been 
gazing  on  that  strangely  touching  re- 
cord, when  the  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing footstep  caused  me  to  look  round, 
and  1  saw  advancing  towards  me  an 
old  grey-headed  man,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  bunch  of  ponderous  keys,  his 
insignia  of  office,  for  he  was  no  ofher 
than  the  parish -clerk,  who,  from  his 
cottage  window  which  opened  into 
the  church -yard,  having  observed  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger  within  its  sa- 
cred precincts,  and  the  apparent  in- 
terest and  curiosity  with  which  I  had 
been  surveying  the  exterior  of  the 
church,  came  courteously  forward, 
(doubtless  not  without  some  latent 
view  to  <c  a  consideration,"')  proffer- 
ing admittance  to  the  interior  of  the 
venerable  edifice,  and  his  services  as 
Cicerone  ;  and  a  far  more  agreeable 
one  he  proved,  than  many  a  pompous 
guardian  of  more  magnificent  temples  ; 
and  far  more  pleasingly  and  profitably 
I  spent  that  evening  hour,  within  the 
comparatively  humble  walls  of  the 
village  church,  listening  to  the  simple 


annals  of  that  aged  chronicler,  than  I 
have  passed  various  portions  of  time 
among  the  proud  tombs  of  the  mighty 
dead,  rich  in  all  the  splendor  of  ar- 
chitectural ornament,  and  imperisha- 
ble memories,  over  which  all  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart  to  meditate  in 
solemn  silence  are  effectually  marred, 
by  the  intrusive  chatter  of  the  magpie 
hireling  who  follows  from  tomb  to 
tomb — from  chapel  to  chapel,  with 
voluble  impertinence.  My  rustic  Ci- 
cerone was  very  differently  qualified  ; 
and,  as  he  told  me,  in  brief  and  sim- 
ple phrase,  the  history  of  the  few  mo- 
numents— of  some  from  personal  re- 
collection of  the  individuals  to  whose 
memories  they  were  inscribed,  each 
story  acquired  additional  interest  from 
the  venerable  aspect  of  the  aged  his- 
torian, on  whose  bald  uncovered  head, 
thinly  encircled  by  a  few  white  silky 
locks,  the  sun-beams  darting  through 
some  panes  of  amber  tinted  glass  in 
the  great  west  window,  shed  a  halo  of 
golden  glory.  The  deep  shadows  of 
evening  hud  almost  blended  iato  pro- 
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found  obscurity,  ere  I  left  the  church, 
and  bade  farewell  to  my  venerable 
guide  ;  but  from  him  I  did  not  sepa- 
rate, ere  I  had  in  some  degree  satis- 
fied my  curiosity  respecting  that  small 
tablet  on  the  ivy  wall,  on  which  I  was 
gazing  so  intently  when  he  courteous- 
ly accosted  me.  The  old  man  shook 
his  head  in  reply  to  my  first  query 
and  accompanying  remark  on  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  inscription. 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  he,  "that  was  a 
sad  business — I  am  afraid  some  folks 
have  much  to  answer  for.  But  God 
only  knows  all  hearts."  And  then 
he  told  me  just  so  much  of  the  story 
of  that  poor  lady,  whose  fate  was  so 
affectingly  recorded,  as  served  to  en- 
hance my  pleasure  at  hearing  that  I 
might  obtain  the  full  gratification  of 
my  curiosity,  by  introducing  myself 
to  the  faithful  old  servant,  who  had 
caused  the  erection  of  that  singular 
memorial,  who  still  lingered  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  spot  to  her  so  sacred, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  en- 
couraged by  some  attentive  and  sym- 
pathising hearer,  to  talk  of  "  days 
lang  syne  ;" — of  the  departed  glory  of 
her  master's  house  ;  and  above  all,  of 
that  beloved  being,  whose  motherless 
infancy  she  had  fostered  with  all  the 
doating  fondness  of  an  Irish  nurse, 
and  whose  fortunes  she  had  followed 
through  good  and  through  evil,  even 
unto  the  death,  with  that  devoted  at- 
tachment, so  characteristic  of  her 
class  and  country. 

That  very  evening,  the  sweet  hour 
of  gloaming,  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Nora  Carthy, 
and  two  hours  later,  when  the  uprisen 
moon  showered  down  its  full  radiance 
on  the  jasmine -covered  walls  of  her 
low  white  cottage,  I  was  sitting  with 
my  new  friend  on  the  bench  beside 
her  own  door,  still  listening  with  un- 
flagging interest  to  her  "  thick-com- 
i\ig"  recollections,  and  even  to  the 
fondly  unconscious  repetitions  poured 
out  from  the  fulness  of  long  pent-up 
feelings. 

Many  were  the  after  visits  I  paid 
to  Nora's  cottage,  and  more  than  once 
I  stood  beside  the  iaithiul  creature  on 


the  churchyard  sod,  under  that  small 
marble  tablet  in  the  ivy  wall;  and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  speechless 
intensity  with  which  she  gazed  upon 
its  affecting  record,  nor  the  after  burst 
of  bitter  feeling,  when  pointing  to  the 
green  grave  beneath,  she  passionately 
exclaimed  : — "  And  there  she  lies  low 
— the  flower  of  the  world  ! — laid  there 
by  a  broken  heart  !" 

I  would  not  venture  to  relate  the 
somewhat  uneventful,  but  not  uninte- 
resting story  of  Millioent  Aboyne,  ex- 
actly as  I  heard  it  from  the  faithful 
Nora,  whose  characteristic  enthusiasm 
and  strong  prejudices,  combined  with 
her  devoted  affection  for  the  deceased 
lady,  made  it  almost  impossible  that 
she  should  afford  a  fair  statement  of 
the  painful  circumstances,  which,  in 
her  firm  opinion,  had  consigned  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Aboyne  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  But  I  had  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  poor  Nora's  relation 
with  information  derived  from  less 
questionable  sources,  and  so  gathered 
together,  with  impartial  selection,  the 
details  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
arrange,  in  memory  of  my  visit  to  Sea 
Vale  Churchyard. 

The  father  of  Millicent  Aboyne 
was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Milesian  families,  whose  gene- 
alogy, had  I  listened  to  Nora,  I  might 
have  given  in  uninterrupted  succession 
from  Brian  Borou.  But  if  the  royal 
blood  had  flowed  uncontaminated  from 
generation  to  generation  into  the  veins 
of  late  posterity,  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  royal  treasure  had  been 
transmitted  along  with  it,  and  Colonel 
Aboyne,  the  last  lineal  descendant, 
had  still  to  carve  out  his  fortune  with 
his  sword,  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion dissolved  the  Irish  brigade  in  the 
service  of  France,  as  an  officer  of 
which  corps,  and  a  most  accomplished 
gentleman,  he  had  already  been  flat- 
teringly distinguished  at  the  Court  of 
the  Tuileries.  To  Ireland,  where  the 
young  soldier  still  possessed  a  few 
acres  of  bog,  and  the  shell  of  an  old 
tower — the  wreck  of  bygone  prosperity 
— he  betook  himself  on  the  first  over- 
throw of  his   Gallic  fortunes,  with  the 
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intention  of  resuming  his  military  ca- 
reer, as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
permit,  in  the   English  service.     But 
a  chain  of  causes,  which   I   shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  detail,  combined  to 
procrastinate   the     execution   of   this 
purpose,  and,  at  length,  so  fatally  in- 
fluenced  the   enthusiastic    and    high- 
spirited  character  of  the  young  soldier, 
that,    without    having    calculated  the 
consequences  of  his  unguarded  zeal  in 
what  he  considered   the    cause  of  the 
oppressed — far  less  having  contemplat- 
ed actual  rebellion— he  found  himself 
deeply  involved  in  the  schemes  of  des- 
perate men,  and,  finally,  sharing  with 
them  the    penalties    of  imprisonment, 
and  probably  approaching  condemna- 
tion.    The    horrors   of  his  fate  were 
bitterly  aggravated  by   anxiety  for  a 
beloved  wife,   to  whom   he   had   been 
lately    united — whose  very  existence 
seemed  bound  up  with   his  own — for 
he  had    married    her  a   destitute   and 
friendless  English  orphan — a  stranger 
in  &  strange  land — affectingly  cast  up- 
on   his   compassionate    protection,    in 
her  hoar  of  extreme   necessity.      For 
her  sake,  life  was   precious  to  him  on 
any    terms    not    incompatible    with    a 
soldier's  honor;  and  he  ventured  on  a 
plan    of    escape    so    hazardous,    that 
none     but     desperate      circumstances 
could  have  made  it  other  than  an    act 
of  madness. — It   fatally    miscarried — 
for  in  the  act  of  lowering  himself  from 
a  wall  of  immense   height,   the    frail 
cord  to  which  he  trusted    failed   him, 
and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
— re-taken — and    re-conveyed    to    his 
dungeon    with    a    fractured    arm    and 
thigh,  and  such  other  material  inju- 
ries, as  made    it   more    than   doubtful 
whether  his  life  would   be    prolonged 
to   pay    the    probably    impending  for- 
feiture.     He     was,    however,    spared 
by  divine  mercy,  and  by  judicial  leni- 
ty.     Colonel   Aboyne    was  proved   to 
have  been  almost  unwittingly  involved 
in  the   guilt   of  groat    offenders,  from 
whom     Justice    having     exacted     the 
dread  penalty,    was    content   to  relax 
from  her  rigorous  demands,   in   favor 
of  the    comparatively    innocent ;   and 
the  almost  hopeless   prisoner  was  re- 


stored to  liberty,  and  to  his  young, 
devoted  wife,  too  blest  to  receive  him 
back,  as  it  were  from  the  confines  of 
the  grave,  though  he  returned  to  her, 
and  to  their  ruinous  home — the 
wreck — the  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
with  a  frame  and  constitution  irrepar- 
ably injured  by  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  late  enterprise.  The  heavy 
charges  of  his  trial  had  compelled  him 
to  mortgage  his  small  patrimony,  on 
which  (thus  burdened)  it  became  im- 
possible for  him  to  maintain  even  his 
moderate  establishment.  Ireland  was 
become  distasteful  to  him,  and  the 
languishing  health  of  Mrs.  Aboyne  re- 
quiring a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
their  northern  residence,  he  lent  a 
not  unwilling  ear  to  her  timidly  ex- 
pressed longing,  once  more  to  breathe 
the  balmy  air  of  her  native  Devon- 
shire ;  and  disposing  (not  without  a 
pang)  of  Castle  Aboyne,  and  every 
rood  of  his  diminished  heritage, 
with  the  small  sum  thus  realized  he 
departed  for  England  ;  and  with  his 
gentle  wife,  and  two  faithful  servants 
— Nora  Cartha  and  her  husband — was 
shortly  established  in  a  small  dwelling 
at  Sidmouth. 

More  than  one  season  of  pensive 
tranquillity,  rather  than  of  positive 
happiness,  was  permitted  them,  in 
that  beautiful  retreat — but  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  long  struck  to  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Aboyne,  and  her  life — 
though  sinking  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  was  not  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  sixth  summer  of  their  re- 
sidence in  England.  During  that  in- 
terval she  had  given  birth  to  two  child- 
ren. One  only — a  little  girl,  in  her 
fifth  year,  survived  her  mother,  to  be 
the  comfort  of  her  afflicted  father, 
and,  as  she  grew  up,  the  support  and 
blessing  of  his  infirm  and  solitary 
state.  The  faithful  Nora  had  lost  her 
only  child  about  the  time  of  the  younq; 
Millicent's  birth,  and  she  had  taken' 
the  latter  to  her  bosom,  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  Mrs.  Aboyne 
being  unable  to  nurse  her  own  in- 
fant. 

Nora  was  widowed  also,  before  her 
mistress's    death,  so   that   her  whole 
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stock  of  warm  affections  centred  in 
her  orphan  nursling,  and  in  the  mas- 
ter, whose  fortunes  she  had  followed 
through  good  and  through  evil. 

The  residence  of  Sidmouth  becom- 
ing distasteful  to  Colonel  Aboyne,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  beloved  compan- 
ion, he  removed,  with  his  little  fami- 
ly, to  a  more  secluded  spot  on  the 
same  western  coast,  the  obscure  vil- 
lage of  Sea  Vale,  where  motives  of 
economy,  as  well  as  choice,  induced 
him  finally  to  fix  his  permanent  abode. 

Uneventful,  but  not  unblessed, 
flowed  on  the  existence  of  the  inmates 
of  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  till  the  young 
Millicent  was  grown  up  into  woman- 
hood, in  the  opinion  of  her  doating 
father  as  fair  and  perfect  a  creature 
as  was  ever  formed  in  the  imperfec- 
tion of  mortal  nature,  and  in  that  of 
Nora  Carthy  something  still  more 
faultless — an  earthly  angel ! — the  ob- 
ject of  her  idol  worship,  though  the 
warm-hearted  Irishwoman,  having 
been  brought  up  by  her  mistress, 
Colonel  Aboyne's  mother,  in  the 
Protestant  communion,  professed  to 
abjure  all  Popish  abominations.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  little  narrative,  that  the  parents 
of  Colonel  Aboyne  were  of  a  divided 
faith,  and  that  he  himself — though 
educated  in  his  father's  tenets — those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — had 
received  from  his  mother's  early  ex- 
ample, and  restricted  influence,  such  a 
bias  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
as  in  after  time,  when  he  became  the 
inhabitant  of  a  Protestant  country, 
the  husband  of  a  wife  of  that  persua- 
sion, matured  into  sincere  belief  in 
that  faith  which  had  been  her  support 
in  the  hour  of  death,  and  amid  the 
pangs  of  separation,  the  mutual 
pledge  of  future  reunion.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  little  Milli- 
cent was  brought  up  in  the  belief 
which  had  become  that  of  both  her 
parents  ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
Colonel  Aboyne  had  precluded  all 
possibility  of  giving  her  any  other 
advantages  of  education,  beyond 
those  in  his  own  power  to  impart. 
Happily  his  capabilities  of  tuition  ex- 


tended to  the  conferring  of  every 
thing  really  valuable,  and  even  beyond 
those  attainments,  to  many  of  the  or- 
namental acquirements,  which,  like 
the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  so 
gracefully  surmount  the  more  solid 
substructure. 

The  mind  of  Millicent  Aboyne  was, 
therefore,  not  only  stored  with  sacred 
knowledge  and  useful  information,  but 
she  could  read  Italian  and  French 
with  perfect  facility, — drew  landscapes 
and  flowers  with  more  taste  and  truth 
than  is  ever  evinced  by  half  the  spoilt 
children  of  fortune,  on  whom  vast 
sums  have  been  lavished,  to  entitle 
them  to  daub  hot-pressed  card-board 
with  likenesses  of  things  that  never 
existed  in  "  heaven  above  or  in  the 
earth  beneath;"  and  even  acquired 
so  much  skill  in  instrumental  music, 
(to  accompany  a  naturally  sweet  and 
flexible  voice,)  as  could  be  taught  by 
her  father's  crippled  hand  on  an  old 
Spanish  guitar,  the  chords  of  which 
he  had  touched  in  his  youth  with  such 
perfect  execution,  as,  in  unison  with 
vocal  powers  of  uncommon  richness, 
had  Avon  for  the  gay  and  handsome 
soldier  many  a  sweet  smile  and  ad- 
miring glance  from  the  circle  of  court 
beauties,  of  which  Marie  Antoinette 
was  the  eclipsing  cynosure.  Many  an 
ear  which  shrinks  fatigued  and  unedi- 
fied  from  astounding  bravuras,  and 
scientific  horsd'eeuvres,  running  match- 
es against  time  with  scampering  ac- 
companiments  on  grand  pianos,  might 
have  drank  in  delightedly  the  sweet 
and  perfect,  melody  of  two  blended 
voices,  harmonising  with  now  and  then 
a  harp-like  chord,  which  often  sounded 
at  nightfall  from  within  the  small  low 
parlor  of  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  or  from 
the  honey-suckle  arbor  in  its  little 
garden,  when  the  warm  summer  eve- 
nings drew  thither  the  father  and  his 
child,  with  the  tea-table,  and  Milli- 
cent's  work-basket,  the  Colonel's  old 
guitar,  and  his  still  treasured  "  cahier 
de  romances  nouvelles  imprimees  a 
Paris  l'an  mil-sept  cents  quatrevinjrt 
douze."  But  though  this  venerable 
recueil  was  prized  by  Colonel  Aboyne 
as  a  relic  of  the   pleasurable    days  of 
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youthful  vanity — when  hope  was 
high,  and  "  the  world  all  before  him 
where  to  choose" — and  though  visions 
of  "long-faded  glories"  passed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  as  they  dwelt  on  the 
familiar  music,  and  he  hummed  un- 
consciously the  old  favorite  airs,  he 
took  far  deeper  delight  in  teaching 
Millicent  the  songs  of  his  own  native 
land,  and  in  mingling  his  voice  with 
hers,  in  those  wild  and  thrilling  har- 
monies. In  one  of  those — the  touch- 
ing Gramachree — the  united  strains 
were  sweetly  swelling,  when  late  in 
the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening  a 
solitary  stranger  strolled  down  the 
shady  green  lane  which  bounded  Co- 
lonel Aboyne's  garden,  and  passed 
close  behind  the  honey-suckle  arbor. 
It  was  not  in  nature — not  in  that  stran- 
ger's nature — to  pass  onward  unheed- 
ful  of  those  melodious  sounds,  which 
poured  forth  so  unexpectedly,  as  it 
were  in  his  very  path  ;  and  there  he 
lingered — (for  strain  succeeded  strain) 
— till  the  bright  moon  climbed  high  in 
heaven,  and  the  unseen  harmonists, 
desisting  from  their  vocal  labors,  be- 
gan to  converse  with  each  other  in 
such  sweet  tones  of  affectionate  fa- 
miliarity, as  would  have  riveted  the 
listener's  attention  even  more  forcibly 
than  the  preceding  music,  had  he  not 
started  away  from  even  a  momentary 
indulgence  of  dishonorable  curiosity. 
His  forbearance  was  not  unaccompa- 
nied, however,  by  views  of  ultimate 
compensation  ;  and  no  later  than  the 
following  morning,  the  Village  Doc- 
tor, a  worthy  and  sensible  man,  ever 
a  welcome  visitant  at  Sea  Vale  Cot- 
tage, was  accompanied,  in  his  early 
visit  to  its  inmates,  by  a  stranger  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  whom  he 
introduced  to  Colonel  and  Miss 
Aboyne  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vernon,  the 
new  curate  of  Sea  Vale. 

Horace  Vernon  was  one  of  many 
children,  the  orphans  of  a  deceased 
clergyman  ;  and  his  widowed  mother 
had  strained  her  overburdened  means 
to  the  very  uttermost,  to  continue  him 
at  the  University  for  two  years  after 
his  father's  sudden  and  untimely 
death. 


Beyond  that  important  period  she 
was  powerless  to  assist  him  ;  and  when 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
desirable  curacy  of  Sea  Vale  on  en- 
tering into  holy  orders,  her  maternal 
anxieties,  so  far  relieved  on  his  ac- 
count, were  naturally  engrossed  by 
the  more  pressing  claims  of  her  young- 
er children.  Horace  was  well  con- 
tent with  his  allotted  station.  From 
his  earliest  recollection,  accustomed 
to  retirement,  and  to  the  strict  though 
respectable  frugality  of  his  father's 
household,  and  subjected,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  college  life,  to  the 
innumerable  privations  and  mortifica- 
tions inseparable  from  the  station  of  a 
poor  scholar  among  the  wealthy  and 
the  prodigal,  he  had  acquired  no  ha- 
bits or  ideas  inimical  to  the  life  of 
obscure  usefulness  apparently  designed 
for  him.  There  had  never  been  any 
rational  prospect  of  his  obtaining 
church  preferment,  unless  he  should 
fag  his  way  up  the  clerical  ladder,  by 
college  tutorship,  or  private  connexions 
otherwise  formed  at  the  University  ; 
and  this  course  he  might  have  pursu- 
ed successfully,  had  his  father  lived  to 
continue  him  at  college,  and  to  excite 
him  to  the  necessary  exertions.  But 
his  was  not  an  energetic  character. 
It  was  amiable,  affectionate,  and  feel- 
ing— endowed  with  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  talent,  much  refined  and  ele- 
gant taste,  and  a  sincere  desire  of 
acting  up  to  every  moral  and  religious 
principle.  Add  to  this  a  very  hand- 
some person  and  engaging  address,  a 
little  leaven  of  vanity,  and  a  too  great 
liability  to  be  influenced,  even  against 
his  better  judgment,  by  the  graceful 
and  showy,  in  opposition  to  more  solid 
but  less  attractive  qualities,  and  the 
sketch  of  Horace  Vernon's  character 
will  be  faithful  as  a  mere  outline. 
This  little  history  affords  no  scope  for 
Flemish  painting. 

So  constituted  and  endowed,  the 
young  curate  settled  himself  very  con- 
tentedly at  Sea  Vale,  and  was  not 
long  in  making  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  all  classes  throughout  the 
parish.  He  was  unaffectedly  earnest 
and  sincere  in  his   pulpit   duties,  and 
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not  less  anxious  to  fulfil  all  others 
annexed  to  his  pastoral  charge.  And 
he  did  fulfil  them  very  respectably,  and 
so  as  to  give  almost  general  satisfac- 
tion ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
without  occasionally  yielding,  and  of- 
ten doing  violence,  to  certain  feelings 
of  morbid  refinement,  which  revolted 
with  sickening  disgust  from  many  of 
those  scenes  of  human  misery  which 
must  come  under  the  eye  of  the  zeal- 
ous minister,  and  from  which  the 
faithful  follower  of  Him  who  "  went 
about  doing  good,"  will  not  shrink 
back  with  fastidious  weakness. 

Exactly  twelve  months  from  that 
sweet  summer  evening  when  Horace 
Vernon  was  arrested,  in  his  first  stroll 
round  the  village,  thenceforth  to  be 
his  home,  by  the  plaintive  air  of 
"  Gramachree,"  breathed  in  vocal  uni- 
son from  behind  the  high  holly -hedge 
which  separated  him  from  Colonel 
Aboyne's  garden  ; — exactly  a  twelve- 
month from  that  well-remembered 
evening,  the  young  curate  was  seated 
in  the  arbor  within  that  holly -hedge, 
and  his  voice,  in  lieu  of  her  father's, 
was  mingling  with  that  of  Millicent 
Aboyne  in  the  same  touching  harmo- 
ny, while  her  hand  lightly  swept  the 
chords  of  the  old  guitar  ;  and  Colonel 
Aboyne,  reclining  comfortably  in  his 
large  arm-chair,  the  "  cahier  de  ro- 
mances nouvelles"  lying  on  his  cush- 
ioned footstool,  gazed  with  tender 
complacency  on  the  twain,  thenceforth 
to  be  inseparably  united  in  his  affec- 
tions,— for  his  Millicent  was  the  affi- 
anced wife  of  Horace  Vernon. 

Such  had  been  the  very  natural, 
the  almost  inevitable,  result  of  an  ac- 
quaintance and  intimacy  formed  be- 
tween two  amiable  and  attractive 
young  persons,  brought  perpetually 
together  under  such  circumstances  as 
characterised  the  intercourse  of  Ho- 
race Vernon  and  Millicent  Aboyne. 
Had  they  become  acquainted  in  the 
concourse  of  the  world,  or  even  been 
thrown  together  in  a  circle  rather  more 
diversified  than  that  small  group  which 
constituted  their  world  at  Sea  Vale, 
it  is  possible,  nay,  even  probable,  that 
neither  would  have  conceived  for  the 
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other  a  warmer  sentiment  than  kind- 
ness and  friendly  interest,  for  in  many 
points  they  differed  essentially  ;  and 
Millicent,  more  than  two  years  older 
than  Vernon,  gentle  and  serious  almost 
to  pensiveness,  elegant  and  pleasing  in 
person,  rather  than  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, and  characterised  by  peculiar  dif- 
fidence and  simplicity  of  manner,  would 
hardly  have  been  distinguished  among 
the  more  youthful,  the  more  brilliant, 
the  more  showily  accomplished,  by 
one  so  peculiarly  liable  as  was  Horace 
Vernon  to  be  captivated  by  those 
graces  which  excite  most  general  ad- 
miration. 

But  he  had  never  mixed  in  general 
society  ; — had  never,  in  the  small  cir- 
cle of  his  connexions  and  acquaint- 
ance, seen  anything  half  so  fair,  so 
elegant  and  attractive,  as  the  sweet 
Millicent.  The  high-bred  manners  of 
Colonel  Aboyne  were  also  delightful 
to  his  really  refined  taste  ;  and  the 
kind  hospitality  with  which  he  was 
ever  welcomed  at  Sea  Vale  Cottage, 
won  on  his  best  affections,  while  the 
tastes  and  pursuits  of  its  inmates 
awakened  his  warmest  sympathies. 
No  wonder  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Horace  should  attach  himself 
devotedly  to  Miss  Aboyne,  nor  that 
she,  whose  intercourse  with  the  world 
had  been  even  more  limited  than  her 
lover's,  should  return  his  affection  with 
the  warmth  and  truth  of  a  first  and 
perfect  tenderness,  without  question- 
ing with  herself  whether  the  amiable 
and  engaging  qualities  which  had  won 
her  unpractised  heart,  were  built  upon 
that  stable  groundwork  which  formed 
the  basis  of  her  own  gentle  and  diffi- 
dent character.  Essentially  requisite 
it  was  to  the  present  peace  and  future 
happiness  of  Horace  and  Millicent, 
that  the  virtues  of  patience  and  sta- 
bility should  be  among  their  leading 
characteristics, — for  prudence,  or  ra- 
ther necessity,  deferred  to  a  distant 
period  their  hope  of  being  united. 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  twelfth 
month  of  their  acquaintance  that  Ver- 
non had  ventured  to  declare  to  Colonel 
Aboyne  his  attachment  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  to  ask  his  parental  sanction  to 
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their  future  union.  To  this  step  he 
had  been  emboldened  by  the  promise 
of  a  small  living  from  an  old  friend 
and  college  pupil  of  his  deceased  fa- 
ther;  and  the  present  incumbent  being 
far  advanced  in  years,  there  was  a  ra- 
tional prospect  of  Vernon's  becoming, 
at  no  remote  period,  master  of  such  a 
moderate  competence  as  might  enable 
him  to  marry,  without  subjecting  the 
object  of  his  affections  to  the  miseries 
of  genteel  poverty. 

Colonel  Aboyne,  who  had  become 
warmly  attached  to  Horace,  was  well 
content  to  accept  his  proposals  for 
that  darling  daughter,  the  thought  of 
whose  friendless  and  well  nigh  desti- 
tute condition,  in  the  event  of  her  be- 
coming an  orphan,  not  only  banished 
sleep  too  often  from  his  pillow,  but 
wrapt  him  in  many  a  fit  of  deep  and 
sad  abstraction,  while  listening — ap- 
parently listening — to  the  sweet  music 
of  her  silvery  voice,  or  sitting  with  her 
at  the  social  board,  where  she  "  gaily 
prest  and  smiled,"  unconscious  of  the 
feelings  she  inspired.  His  consent 
was  therefore  cordially  and  joyfully 
yielded  ;  and  to  Horace  and  Millicent, 
the  state  of  sanctioned  anil  untroubled 
happiness  which  succeeded  their  be- 
trothinent,  seemed  for  a  time  so  near 
the  perfection  of  earthly  felicity,  that 
even  he  (the  more  impassioned,  but 
not  more  devoted,  of  the  twain)  con- 
templated, with  tolerable  equanimity, 
the  possible  intervention  of  two  or 
three  years — (a  very  reasonable  allow- 
ance of  life  to  the  old  incumbent) — 
between  his  present  condition  of  pro- 
bationary bliss,  and  the  union  which 
was  to  render  it  complete.  Almost 
domesticated  with  Colonel  Aboyne  and 
his  daughter,  to  the  former  he  looked 
up  with  filial  affection  and  respect ; 
and  his  more  tender  and  intimate  as- 
sociation with  Millicent's  finely-con- 
stituted mind  insensibly  led  to  the 
happiest  results  in  his  own  character, 
which  gradually  settled  into  a  steadi- 
ness of  pursuit  and  principle  well  be- 
fitting his  sacred  profession,  and  hold- 
ing out  the  fairest  promise  of  wedded 
happiness  to  his  affianced  wife,  who 
already  went  hand   in  hand  with  her 


destined  partner  in  all  the  sweet  and 
holy  charities  constituting  so  essential 
a  portion  of  pastoral  duty.  Never, 
perhaps,  (allowing  for  the  alloy  which 
must  temper  all  earthly  happiness,) 
were  assembled  happier  persons  than 
the  three  sitting  together,  as  lately  de- 
scribed, under  the  honeysuckle  arbor 
in  Colonel  Aboyne's  garden,  in  the 
warm  twilight  of  that  sweet  summer 
evening.  Horace  and  Millicent  had 
returned  from  a  long  ramble  and  ma- 
ny benevolent  visits  among  the  more 
distant  cottagers  of  their  extensive  pa- 
rish. 

They  had  felt  that  "  when  the  eye 
saw,  it  blessed  them  ;"  and  the  tender 
and  serious  heart  of  Millicent,  in  par- 
ticular, overflowed  with  that  blissful 
conviction,  and  with  the  delightful  as- 
surance, that  her  heavenly,  as  well  as 
her  earthly  parent,  did  indeed  sanc- 
tion her  intended  union,  and  that  her 
lot,  and  that  of  her  chosen  partner, 
cast  as  it  was  in  the  quiet  vale  of 
sweet  retirement  and  safe  mediocrity, 
where,  nevertheless,  opportunities  of 
doing  good  would  be  abundantly  af- 
forded, was  one  so  peculiarly  favored, 
that  while  she  thought  thereon  tears 
swelled  into  her  dove-like  eyes,  and 
she  faltered  out  something  of  her  feel- 
ings— (for  what  tongue  could  speak 
them  fluently  1) — to  him  on  whose 
arm  she  leant  in  tender  and  perfect 
confidence.  So  time  passed  on  with 
the  betrothed  lovers,  accompanied  in 
its  progress  by  all  of  pleasantness  and 
enjoyment  that  could  compensate  for 
protracted  expectation.  And  on,  and 
on  it  passed — still  pleasantly — still 
happily  on  the  whole,  but  to  a  length 
of  probation  so  little  anticipated  by 
Vernon — so  unchangeable  as  to  any 
immediate  prospect  of  termination, 
that  something  of  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred  began  to  steal  into  his  heart, 
and  now  and  then  betrayed  itself,  even 
to  Millicent,  by  a  fretful  tone  or  word, 
or  a  look  of  languor  and  sullenness, 
even  in  the  midst  of  occupations  and 
interests  which  to  her  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  soothing  and  salutary  influence. 

A  year — two — three — four  years — 
(in  truth,  an  awful  amount  in  the  sum 
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of  human  life  !)  passed  on,  at  first 
swiftly  and  happily,  then  with  more 
tedious  pace,  and  at  last  heavily,  and 
sometimes  sadly,  at  Sea  Vale  Cottage. 
Still  existing  circumstances  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  all  parties,  as 
when,  four  summers  back,  they  felt 
themselves  the  happiest  and  most  con- 
tented of  human  beings.  But  as  years 
crept  on  with  Colonel  Aboyne,  his 
anxiety  to  see  his  child  securely  esta- 
blished became  naturally  greater,  and 
he  could  not  but  occasionally  observe 
and  lament,  that  though  Vernon's  at- 
tachment to  Millicent  suffered  no  ap- 
parent diminution,  feelings  of  despond- 
ency and  irritability  were  growing 
fast  upon  his  character,  where  they 
might  acquire  a  fatal  influence,  not  to 
be  counteracted  hereafter  by  the  tardy 
operation  of  happier  circumstances. 
And  Millicent !  she  was  too  well  aware, 
even  more  so  than  her  father,  of  the 
morbid  change  which  was  effecting  in 
her  lover's  mind,  composed  as  it  was 
by  nature  of  gay  and  happy  elements. 
Poor  Millicent ! — how  many  thorns 
had  already  sprung  up  in  that  peaceful 
path,  which  but  so  lately  she  had  ac- 
counted peculiarly  favored  !  Ver- 
non's affection  for  her,  though  less 
ardently  demonstrated  than  when  they 
first  exchanged  their  plighted  troth, 
she  verily  believed  to  be  entire  and 
sincere  as  in  those  halcyon  days  ;  and 
her  feelings  towards  him  had  but 
matured  into  deeper  and  more  holy 
tenderness — entire  and  self-devoting, 
such  as  only  woman's  heart  can 
cherish — not  blind  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  beloved  object,  though 
sweetly  extenuating  and  excusing 
them,  with  unconscious  ingenuity. 
Miss  Aboyne  could  not  but  observe, 
also,  that  the  broad  open  brow  of  her 
dear  father  was  more  frequently  con- 
tracted with  deep  and  open  lines  than 
she  had  ever  yet  seen  imprinted  there 
— and  she  fancied  too — (it  might  be 
only  fancy) — that  there  was  a  percep- 
tible change  in  his  whole  person  and 
deportment,  as  if  Time  were  hurrying 
him  on  with  more  hasty  strides  than 
the  imperceptibly  downward  pace  of 
natural  decline. 


Millicent's  tender  apprehensions 
were  not  wholly  groundless  ;  Colonel 
Aboyne 's  constitution,  impaired  by 
former  severe  suffering,  had  of  late 
felt  the  pernicious  influence  of  in- 
creased mental  disquietude,  and  again, 
the  physical  ailment,  reacting  on  the 
moral,  brought  on  a  train  of  those  ner- 
vous miseries,  scarcely  to  be  repelled 
by  any  effort  of  reason  and  self-con- 
trol, even  when  perfectly  imaginary  ; 
and  unhappily  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  Colonel  Aboyne's  uneasi- 
ness. He  persuaded  himself  the  hour 
was  fast  approaching  which  would 
make  his  daughter  not  only  a  friend- 
less, but  almost  a  destitute  orphan,  her 
sole  inheritance  comprising  the  small 
cottage  they  inhabited,  and  a  sum  of 
money  scarce  amounting  to  hundreds, 
though  the  accumulated  whole  of  his 
small  annual  savings,  religiously  hoard- 
ed, with  whatever  sacrifice  of  his  own 
comforts,  since  the  hour  of  his  darling's 
birth.  The  circumstances  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Horace  Vernon  were 
such  as  would  also  render  her  situa- 
tion one  of  greater  difficulty,  if  the 
period  was  still  to  be  deferred  when 
she  might  be  taken  from  a  father's  to 
a  husband's  home  ;  and  while  revolv- 
ing all  these  perplexities  in  his  sleep- 
less and  solitary  hours,  Colonel  Aboyne 
was  almost  inclined  to  yield  to  the  fre- 
quently impatient  proposals  of  Horace 
for  his  immediate  union  with  Milli- 
cent ;  and  thus,  leaving  fearlessly  to 
Providence  all  care  for  the  future, 
they  might  form  for  the  present  one 
humble  and  contented  family,  under 
the  peaceful  roof  of  Sea  Vale  Cottage. 
But  Colonel  Aboyne  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  distresses  which  might 
tread  close  on  such  a  measure  to  sanc- 
tion it,  except  as  one  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity ;  and  at  length,  after  long  and 
harassing  reflection,  he  determined  on 
the  execution  of  a  project,  to  which 
nothing  less  than  overpowering  anxie- 
ty for  his  beloved  child  could  have  re- 
conciled his  high  spirit  and  fastidious 
feelings.  It  was  no  less  an  enterprise 
(great  indeed  to  the  long-secluded 
valetudinarian)  than  to  revisit  the  land 
of  his   birth — the  home    of  his    fore- 
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fathers,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  reco- 
vering from  a  distant  kinsman  the 
amount  of  a  pecuniary  loan,  lent,  in 
the  generous  confidence  of  unsuspi- 
cious youth,  without  further  security 
than  the  word  of  a  friend,  which  sacred 
pledge  had  not  however  been  redeem- 
ed, on  Colonel  Aboyne's  written  ap- 
plication, on  his  first  establishment  in 
England,  and,  high-spirited  as  he  was, 
no  personal  consideration  could  have 
compelled  a  second  remonstrance.  But 
for  his  child  ! — his  child  ! — what  sacri- 
fice would  he  not  make  !  what  difficul- 
ties would  he  not  encounter !  His  re- 
solve was  made,  declared,  and  speedily 
acted  upon,  in  spite  of  the  tender  dis- 
suasions of  Millicent,  and  the  frantic 
opposition  of  Vernon.  New  vigor 
seemed  granted  to  him  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  arduous  undertaking  ; 
and  cheerfully  reassuring  his  anxious 
and  drooping  child,  he  firmly  negativ- 
ed her  tender  petition  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland,  on  the  reasonable 
grounds  that  it  would  not  only  increase 
their  embarrassments  if  lie  failed  in 
the  object  of  his  expedition,  but  at  all 
events  protract  his  absence  from  Sea 
Vale. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  Colonel 
Aboyne's  departure,  and  the  preceding 
evening  was  the  saddest  ever  spent  to- 
gether by  the  father  and  daughter  in 
that  dear  cottage,  which  had  been  so 
long  the  scene  of  their  domestic  hap- 
piness. Autumn  was  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, but  the  glorious  light  of  a 
cloudless  harvest-moon  shone  full  into 
the  little  parlor  casement,  near  which 
sat  together  the  parent  and  the  child — 
side  by  side — her  hand  within  her 
father's,  and  they  were  both  silent. 
Only,  when  Colonel  Aboyne  fondly 
kissed  the  pale  soft  cheek  which  rest- 
ed on  his  shoulder,  and  the  full  closed 
eyelids,  with  their  long  lashes  trem- 
bling into  tears  in  the  moonbeam,  poor 
Millicent  turned  her  face  inward  on 
her  father's  bosom,  and  the  suppressed 
grief  half-vented  itself  in  deep  short 
sobs. 

"Be  of  good  comfort,  dearest!"  said 
her  father,  mastering  his  own  emotion 
— "  Cheer  up,  my  Milly  !     Remember 


I  am  going  to  leave  you  but  for  a  short 
— a  very  short  time.  You  and  I  have 
spoiled  each  other,  Milly  !  We  have 
been  too  much  together ;  I  should 
have  sent  my  darling  sometimes  away 
from  me,  to  have  accustomed  her  to 
live  without  her  old  father — and  there 

is  one,  Milly !  who,  if  I  were  gone" 

but  poor  Milly's  thick-coming  sobs  told 
him  those  were  not  words  of  comfort 
— and  after  a  minute's  silence,  to  calm 
the  tremor  in  his  own  voice,  he  re- 
sumed in  freer  accents.  "  Look  up, 
Milly  !  at  that  bright  full  moon — be- 
fore it  is  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread 
you  may  hear  that  I  am  on  my  way 
home  again,  and — look  up,  Milly  !  and 
see  how  gloriously  it  shines  upon  us — 
we  will  for  once  believe  in  omens,  and 
take  its  bright  promise  for" Mil- 
licent looked  up  just  as  her  father 
stopt  so  abruptly — a  huge  black  bar 
was  drawn  across  the  star  of  promise, 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  while  father  and 
daughter  were  still  gazing  earnestly 
upwards,  the  beautiful  luminary  was 
totally  eclipsed. 

The  next  morning  found  Millicent 
and  her  faithful  Nora  sole  inhabitants 
of  Sea  Vale  Cottage.  Vernon  had  ac- 
companied Colonel  Aboyne  to  the  place 
of  embarkation — an  opportunity  of  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  his  future 
son-in-law  gladly  embraced  by  the 
anxious  traveller.  To  Vernon  he 
spoke  unreservedly  of  his  own  internal 
conviction,  that  in  spite  of  that  present 
renovation,  which  he  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged as  providentially  granted 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  immediate 
purpose,  the  termination  of  his  earthly 
sojourn  was  at  no  great  distance.  He 
spoke  of  her,  who  would  then  be  a 
destitute  orphan,  and  he  accepted,  as 
solemnly  as  it  was  offered,  Horace 
Vernon's  voluntary  promise,  in  case  of 
an  unfavorable  issue  to  his  present 
undertaking,  and  of  life  not  being 
spared  him  to  return  to  Sea  Vale,  then 
to  take  to  himself  his  affianced  wife 
so  soon  as  he  could  win  her  consent 
to  accompany  him  to  the  altar, — and 
taking  up  his  abode  with  her  under 
that  lowly  roof,  which  would  be  well 
nigh  all  the  poor  Millicent's  portion, 
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resolve  for  her  sake  cheerfully  to  con- 
tend with  present-— even  protracted 
diificulties,  and  so  await  (patiently 
trusting  in  Providence)  those  better 
days  they  were  reasonably  encouraged 
to  look  forward  to.  It  was  also  set- 
tled between  the  friends,  that  with 
Millicent's  consent  the  same  arrange- 
ment should  take  place  soon  after 
Colonel  Aboyne's  return  from  Ireland, 
were  that  return  permitted,  though 
unblessed  by  a  favorable  result  to  the 
business  which  impelled  him  thither. 

So  having  spoken,  and  confided  to 
each  other  their  mutual  wishes  and 
anxieties,  the  old  man  and  the  young 
one — the  almost  father  and  son,  parted 
at  the  place  of  embarkation,  with  a 
fervent  blessing  and  a  short  farewell 
— and  from  Colonel  Aboyne,  as  he 
stept  into  the  boat,  a  look  to  Vernon, 
and  an  emphatic  pressure  of  the  hand, 
which,  more  touchingly  than  language, 
commended  the  absent  Millicent  to 
her  lover's  protection. 

If  soberizing  time,  and  protracted 
expectation,  had  abated  somewhat  of 
Vernon's  first  enthusiastic  passion,  his 
feelings  for  Millicent  were  still  those 
of  sincere  and  tender  interest ;  and 
with  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of 
his  late  parting  with  her  father  fresh 
in  his  recollection,  it  was  with  a  revi- 
val of  even  more  than  former  tender- 
ness that  he  met  her  on  his  return,  at 
the  little  garden  gate  before  the  cot- 
tage, of  which  she  was  now  the  sole, 
sad  occupant.  Deep  and  fervent  was 
at  that  moment  his  unuttered  vow  to 
be  indeed  friend,  father,  protector, 
husband — everything  to  the  dear  and 
gentle  being  who  might  so  soon  be  de- 
pendent on  him  for  her  all  of  earthly 
comfort.  Few  words  passed  between 
them  at  their  first  greeting.  Vernon 
hastened  to  answer  Millicent's  inquir- 
ing look  with  an  assurance,  that  all 
was  well  with  her  dear  father  when 
they  parted  at  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion ;  and  then  they  entered  the  cottage 
together,  and  seated  themselves  in  the 
small  bay  window,  neither  however 
occupying  the  large  arm-chair,  which 
stood  with  its  cushioned  footstool  in 
the  accustomed  place.     Both  looked 


towards  it ;  and  Vernon  perceiving  the 
direction  of  Millicent's  tearful  glance, 
and  well  comprehending  the  subject  of 
her  fond  solicitude,  exerted  himself  to 
comfort  and  reassure  her,  till  by  de- 
grees he  lured  her  into  the  indulgence 
of  more  cheerful  thoughts  and  happier 
expectations.  But  as  he  looked  ear- 
nestly in  her  mild  fair  face,  he  was 
struck  with  the  increased  transparency 
of  a  complexion,  always  peculiarly 
delicate,  but  now  beautiful  with  an  al- 
most fearful  beauty  ;  for  the  naturally 
pale,  though  clear  and  healthful  cheek, 
now  bloomed  with  a  spot  of  the  bright- 
est carnation,  and  quickly  glancing  at 
the  hand  he  held  within  his  own,  he 
almost  started  at  observing  its  sickly 
hue  and  evident  attenuation. 

"  Are  you  well,  Millyl"  he  asked 
abruptly  ;  "  quite  well,  dearest  Mil- 
licent 1  This  little  hand  tells  a  fever- 
ish tale, — and  those  cheeks  ! — fie  !  fie  ! 
Milly  !  You  have  been  a  self-torment- 
er  of  late."  And  he  was  but  half 
satisfied  with  her  assurance  that  she 
was  not  ill — had  nothing  to  complain 
of,  only  a  little  occasional  languor — and 
now  that  he  had  brought  her  such 
consoling  tidings  of  her  dear  father's 
progress,  she  would  rouse  herself  to 
hope  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  all  their  favorite  pursuits 
and  occupations.  When  Nora  opened 
the  cottage  gate  to  let  out  Vernon  that 
evening,  he  lingered  a  moment  to  speak 
a  kind  word  or  two  to  the  faithful  old 
servant,  and  then,  suddenly  reverting 
to  his  late  startling  observations,  he 
said,  "  Millicent  has  been  worrying 
herself  to  death,  Nora,  with  anxiety 
about  her  father.  We  must  take  bet- 
ter care  of  her  and  prevent  this,  or 
she  will  fret  herself  into  a  fever  ;  I 
was  quite  struck  this  evening  with  her 
altered  looks."  "And  was  you  in- 
deed 1 — and  time  you  should,  maybe," 
answered  Nora,  in  her  driest  and  least 
cordial  tone, — for  she  had  long  dis- 
cerned a  change  in  her  darling's  health 
and  spirits,  which  had  escaped  even 
the  parental  eye  and  all  the  shrewd 
quickness  of  doating  affection  ;  she 
had  not  failed  to  remark,  that  though 
the  affianced  lovers  were  together  as 
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much  as  formerly,  and  though  they 
met  and  parted,  to  all  appearance,  as 
affectionately  as  ever,  their  separation 
was  too  often  followed  by  a  cloud  on 
Millicent's  brow,  which  had  not  been 
used  to  hang  there  during  such  brief 
absences,  and  more  than  once  Nora 
had  surprised  her  weeping  in  her  own 
little  chamber,  after  her  return  from  a 
walk  with  Vernon.  It  was  therefore, 
that  she  replied  to  his  questions  with 
almost  reproachful  coldness  ;  but  her 
slight  and  vague  displeasure  was  soon 
appeased  by  the  unaffected  warmth 
with  which  he  now  poured  forth  the 
apprehensions  she  had  succeeded  in 
rousing  so  effectually;  and  he  slept 
not  that  night  for  thinking  of  Milli- 
cent's burning  hand  and  crimsoned 
cheek,  and  for  wishing  it  were  day 
that  he  might  revisit  the  cottage,  and 
urge  her  to  see  their  good  friend  the 
village  apothecary,  and  consult  him 
respecting  those  symptoms  of  feverish 
debility,  which  he  was  now  persuaded 
had  been  long  hanging  about  her, 
though  his  own  perceptions  of  the  evil 
had  been  so  tardily  awakened.  Full 
of  these  anxious  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions, he  presented  himself  at  Milli- 
cent's breakfast-table  just  as  she  had 
descended  from  her  own  chamber ; 
but  felt  almost  immediately  reassured 
by  a  first  glance  at  the  now  natural 
hue  of  her  fair  complexion — the  calm 
smile  with  which  she  greeted  his  ap- 
pearance— and  the  soft  coolness  of  the 
hand  extended  to  meet  his  with  affec- 
tionate welcome.  His  previous  anxi- 
ety,   and    his   earnest  wish    that  she 

should  consult  Mr.  were  not  left 

unmentioned,  however,  but,  by  the 
time  breakfast  was  over,  Millicent  had 
so  well  succeeded  in  talking  and  smil- 
ing him  out  of  his  fears,  that,  when 
Nora  came  in  to  remove  the  tea  equi- 
page, he  could  not  forbear  casting  to- 
wards her  one  glance  of  almost  re- 
proachful exultation,  which,  however, 
obtained  no  other  return  than  a  look 
of  discouraging  seriousness. 

But  after  a  little  time,  even  Nora's 
fond  apprehensiveness  began  to  yield 
to  the  comforting  evidences  of  her 
darling's  daily  renovation.     Long,  and 


frequent,  and  satisfactory  letters  ar- 
rived from  Ireland, — satisfactory  at 
least  as  to  the  point  she  had  most  at 
heart,  the  welfare  of  her  beloved  fa- 
ther. Colonel  Aboyne  gave  her  the 
most  positive  assurances,  that  he  had 
received  unexpected  and  extraordina- 
ry benefit,  from  the  stimulating  effects 
of  his  voyage  and  journey,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  native  air ;  and  in  his 
first  letter  he  expressed  sanguine  hope 
of  a  favorable  result  to  the  business 
he  was  engaged  in.  Succeeding  ac- 
counts, however,  became  on  that  head 
more  discouraging.  Colonel  Aboyne's 
flattering  expectations  were  soon  over- 
clouded— at  last  totally  relinquished, 
but  still  he  wrote  cheerfully,  consol- 
ingly ;  spoke  of  himself  as  returning 
as  poor  a  man,  indeed,  as  when  he 
left  his  Milly  and  their  dear  cottage, 
but  a  renewed  one  in  health  and  vi- 
gor, and  again  looking  forward  with 
tranquil  hope,  not  only  to  the  union 
of  his  children,  (for  so  he  called  both 
Horace  and  Millicent,)  but,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  see  them  assured 
of  that  moderate  competence,  which 
had  already  been  withheld  so  far  be- 
yond the  term  of  human  calculation. 
And  then  Vernon  breathed  into  Milli- 
cent's ear  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  her  father  and 
himself,  respecting  their  almost  im- 
mediate union  on  Colonel  Aboyne's 
return  from  Ireland,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  his  visit  to  that  coun- 
try ;  and  Millicent,  though  she  listened 
with  surprise  and  agitation,  did  not 
refuse  to  ratify  a  compact  so  tenderly 
and  sacredly  hallowed. 

Colonel  Aboyne's  last  brief  letter 
was  merely  to  mention  the  day  of  his 
embarkation,  and  that  on  which,  to  an 
almost  certainty,  he  might  be  expected 
at  Sea  Vale  ;  "and  even  now,"  he 
wrote — "  while  I  trace  these  few  last 
lines,  methinks  I  see  our  own  dear 
cottage,  my  Milly  looking  anxiously 
out  for  me  from  the  garden  gate,  and 
Horace  advancing  down  the  green 
lane,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  old 
cripple,  and  help  him  carefully  down 
the  ladder-steps  of  the  stupendous 
High-flyer.      Bo  there   both  of  you, 
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my  children,  that   we    may  together  sembled   together,    (all  distinction  of 

re-enter  that  peaceful  abode,  soon,  I  rank  forgotten  in  the  common  sorrow,) 

hope,  to  shelter  us  all  beneath  its  roof,  to  mingle  their  tears  for   the  long  ab- 

one   united  and   contented   family  of  sent — the  fondly  expected — who  was 

love."  never  more    to    re-enter   his    earthly 

But  God  had  appointed  otherwise,  habitation — whose  "  place  was  to  know 

On   the    evening    of  that   day  which  him  no  more." 

should  have  restored  the  father  and  The  packet  on  board  which  Colonel 

the  friend  to  his  expecting  dear  ones,  Aboyne    had   taken   his    passage   had 

there   was  a  sound    of   weeping  and  gone   to  pieces   in   the    midst  of  the 

lamentation,  of  "woman's  wail,"  with-  Channel;   and   of  the    few  who  were 

in  the  darkened   parlor  of  Sea  Vale  saved,  he  was  not.     Millicent  was  an 

Cottage,  where  three  persons  were  as-  orphan. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  OBLIVION. 

BY   MRS.    HEMANS. 

"  Implora  pace." 

One  draught,  kind  Fairy !  from  that  fountain  deep, 
To  lay  tlic  phantoms  of  a  haunted  breast, 
And  lone  atFections  which  are  griefs,  to  steep 
In  the  cool  honey-dews  of  dreamless  rest; 
And  from  the  soul  the  lightning-marks  to  lave — 
One  draught  of  that  sweet  wave  ! 

Yet,  mortal,  pause  ! — within  thy  mind  is  laid 
Wealth,  gather'd  long  and  slowly  ;  thoughts  divine 
Heap  that  full  treasure-house  ;  and  thou  hast  made 
The  gems  of  many  a  spirit's  ocean  thine  : 
— Shall  the  dark  waters  to  oblivion  bear 
A  pyramid  so  fair  ? 

Pour  from  the  fount !  and  let  the  draught  efface 
All  the  vain  lore  by  Memory's  pride  amass'd, 
So  it  but  sweep  along  the  torrent's  trace, 
And  fill  the  hollow  channels  of  the  past ! 
And  from  the  bosom's  inmost- folded  leaf 

Raze  the  one  master-grief! 

Yet  pause  once  more  ! — All,  all  thy  soul  hath  known, 
Loved,  felt,  rejoiced  in,  from  its  grasp  must  fade  ! 
— Is  there  no  voice  whose  kind,  awakening  tone 
A  sense  of  spring-time  in  thy  heart  hath  made  ? 
No  eye  whose  glance  thy  day-dreams  would  recall  ? 

— Think — wouldst  thou  part  with  all 

Fill  with  forgetfulness  ! — there  are,  there  are, 
Voices  whose  music  I  have  loved  too  well ; 
Eyes  of  deep  gentleness — but  they  are  far, 
Never,  oh  !  never  in  my  home  to  dwell  ! 
Take  their  soft  looks  from  off  my  yearning  soul — 
Fill  high  the  oblivious  bowl ! 

Yet  pause  again  ! — with  Memory  wilt  thou  cast 
The  undying  Hope  away,  of  Memory  born  ? 
Hope  of  re-union,  heart  to  heart  at  last, 
No  restless  doubt  between,  no  rankling  thorn  ? 
Wouldst  thou  erase  all  records  of  delight, 

That  make  such  visions  bright  ? 

Fill  with  forgetfulness,  fill  high  ! — yet  stay — 
— 'Tis  from  the  past  we  shadow  forth  the*  land, 
Where  smiles  long  lost,  again  shall  light  our  way, 
And  the  soul's  friends  be  wreath'd  in  one  bright  band  : 
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— Pour  the  sweet  waters  back  on  their  own  rill , 
I  must  remember  still ! 

For  their  sake,  for  the  dead — whose  image  nought 
May  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breast, 
For  their  love's  sake,  which  now  no  earthly  thought 
May  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest, 
Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit — yet 
I  ask  not  to  forget ! 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  RESIDENCE. 


The  caution  often  inculcated,  and  oc- 
casionally practised,  with  respect  to 
the  choice  of  a  wife  or  a  profession, 
might  with  equal  prudence  be  exercis- 
ed in  the  selection  of  a  residence. 
There  are  not  many  of  us,  indeed,  to 
whom  much  deliberation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  permitted  ;  one  is  tied  down 
by  the  fetters  of  business,  another  by 
the  more  agree?*ble  bands  of  heredita- 
ry property  ;  prudential  or  family  rea- 
sons decide  the  habitat  of  a  third  ; 
and  the  few  who  might  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  free  selection,  "  to  whom  the 
world  is  all  before  them,  where  to 
choose  their  place  of  rest,"  are  too 
often  swayed  by  whim,  accident,  or 
habit,  and  forfeit,  by  injudicious  de- 
cision, half  the  happiness  and  self- 
complacency  they  might  have  enjoyed. 
London  is  a  desirable  residence  for 
many  and  various  descriptions  of  per- 
sons. A  country  life,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  general  taste  ;  and  for 
one  "  Fuscus,"  who  owns  himself  a 
lover  of  cities,  we  may  reckon  ten  ve- 
hement "  lovers  of  the  country,"  who 
mourn  over  the  necessity,  real  or  im- 
aginary, which  makes  London  their 
home,  and  grieve  that  it  is  their  fixed 
determination  to  seek  wealth,  luxury 
and  pleasure,  far  from  the  cheap  and 
calm  delights  of  nature  and  retirement. 
But  some  there  are  who  are  really 
bound  by  duty  to  a  residence  in  town 
while  their  taste  and  judgment  would 
lead  them  to  rural  scenes  and  pleasures, 
and  who,  as  they  hurry  through  the 
crowded  noisy  streets  to  their  daily 
routine  of  business,  when  reminded 
by  their  almanacs  and  the  dust,  that 
it  is  spring,  yearn  for  its  bursting  buds, 
its  flowers  and  verdure,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  longing  which  sheds  for  a 


time  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
content over  the  best-disciplined 
minds,  and  makes  them  derive  but 
trifling  consolation  from  the  sentiment 
— "  What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still 
the  samel"  Yet  even  here  that  com- 
pensating principle  which  so  wonder- 
fully pervades  the  whole  system  of 
physical  and  moral  nature,  and  so  of- 
ten levels  the  apparently  immense  dis- 
parities of  life,  comes  to  our  relief; 
for  where  shall  we  find  words  to  ex- 
press with  sufficient  energy  the  rap- 
ture which  the  country  bestows  on 
these  exiles,  when  permitted  to  return 
for  a  time  to  its  beauties  and  delights  1 
Matthisson  has  some  sweet  lines  on 
"  escaping  from  town  to  country,"  but 
although  poetry  may  give  force  and 
grace  to  the  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments, they  have  suggested  themselves 
to  thousands,  with  a  strength  and  fer- 
vor incommunicable  to  words,  though 
arranged  at  the  bidding  of  taste  and 
genius  like  his. 

"  Here,  Freedom,  is  thy  maternal  home, 

Here  thine  abode, 
Here  dwells  Content,  here  peace  of  mind 

Breathes  on  the  soul  ! 

"  Here  an  unceasing  dew  of  joy  distils 

O'er  grove  and  field  ; 
Oh  Nature,  Nature  !  while  I  live,  no  power 

Parts  us  again." 

There  are  no  pleasures,  indeed, 
which  retain  their  freshness  like  those 
resulting  from  the  admiration  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  he  who  has  a  real  taste  un- 
its beauties  will  scarcely  allow  that 
his  enjoyment  of  them  is  diminished 
by  the  most  uninterrupted  and  fami- 
liar intimacy.  Still,  who  that  is  per- 
mitted by  a  kind  fate  to  open  his  eyes 
daily  on  the  same  waving  fields,  rich 
woods,  and  bright  meadows,  can  ima- 
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gine  the  rapture  they  excite  in  his 
breast  who,  just  escaped  into  the 
country,  eagerly  throws  open  his  win- 
dow the  morning  after  his  arrival,  and 
beholds,  instead  of  a  smoky  atmos- 
phere, close  streets,  and  brick  walls, 
the  fair  face  of  Nature  for  which  he 
has  so  long  been  pining,  which  his 
dreams  and  his  imagination  have  for 
months  been  decking  with  every 
charm,  and  which  now  seems  to  ex- 
ceed in  loveliness  all  that  his  visions 
have  portrayed  or  his  fancy  invented  1 
The  calm  pleasures  of  years  seem 
concentrated  in  that  hour  of  ecstacy  ; 
he  feels  that  a  long  exile  is  scarcely 
too  dear  a  price  for  the  transports  of 
return,  and  consents  almost  willingly 
to  purchase  by  renewed  absence  the 
right  to  a  renewal  of  such  keen  and 
vivid  enjoyment.  The  love  and  long- 
ing for  a  country  life  is  often,  indeed, 
counterbalanced  by  the  contending 
charms  of  that  cultivated  and  inform- 
ed society,  those  literary  pleasures  and 
assistances,  which,  perhaps,  only  a 
metropolis  can  supply.  The  ancient, 
who  praises  so  warmly  the  undisturb- 
ed studies,  peaceful  slumbers,  and 
simple  gratifications  of  the  country, 
repaired  thither  for  short  intervals 
only  from  the  luxury  of  Rome,  the 
splendor  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  and 
the  brilliant  converse  of  the  literary 
society  which  adorned  it.  It  is  not 
only  "  sad  to  see  a  noble  landscape 
without  being  able  to  say  to  some  one 
— c  What  a  beautiful  prospect  !'  "  but 
it  is  melancholy  to  say  so  to  one  who 
has  no  feeling  for  its  beauties  ;  it  is 
melancholy  to  feel  that  we  have  ideas 
and  sentiments  worth  communicating, 
but  that  those  about  us  would  under- 
stand them  little  better  than  High 
Dutch  if  communicated.  Ah  !  could 
we  transport  into  some  remote  and 
beautiful  glen  all  those  we  love,  and 
a  few  of  those  we  admire,  perch  the 
British  Museum  on  an  adjacent  hill, 
and  persuade  our  favorite  literary  and 
scientific  societies  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  a  neighboring  valley,  mingle 
the  charms  of  human  eloquence  with 
the  harmonies  of  groves,  and  enjoy  "the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul" 
13  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3J  series. 


at  the  same  time  with  wild  strawber- 
ries and  waterfalls,  then,  indeed,  none 
but  the  busy,  the  frivolous,  or  the 
worthless,  would  wish  to  reside  in 
London,  and  the  exaltation  of  fancy 
and  exhilaration  of  mind,  produced  by 
fine  views  and  free  breezes,  might  be 
obtained  without  any  sacrifice  worthy 
of  the  name. 

There  is  a  sort  of  half-way  between 
town  and  the  country,  which  some  as- 
sert combines  the  advantages,  others 
the  defects,  of  each  ;  and  this  is  a 
country-town.  Here,  indeed,  a  little 
money,  a  little  learning,  and  a  little 
fashion,  will  go  ten  times  as  far  as 
they  will  in  London.  Here,  a  man 
who  takes  in  the  Quarterly  or  Edin- 
burgh, is  a  literary  character;  the  la- 
dy who  has  one  head-dress  in  the 
year  from  a  Bond-street  milliner,  be- 
comes the  oracle  of  fashion,  "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers  ;"  here  dinners 
are  talked  of  as  excellent,  at  which 
neither  French  dishes  nor  French 
wines  were  given,  and  a  little  raspber- 
ry ice  would  confer  wide  celebrity  on 
an  evening  party,  and  excite  much 
animadversion  and  surprise.  Here, 
notwithstanding  a  pretty  strong  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  different  sets 
of  society,  every  one  appears  to  know 
every  body ;  the  countenances  and 
names  of  each  are  familiar ;  we  want 
no  slave,  who  calls  out  the  names  ; 
but  are  ready  with  a  proper  supply  of 
condescending  nods,  friendly  greet- 
ings, and  kind  inquiries,  to  dispense 
to  each  passenger  according  to  his 
claims.  Indeed,  in  calculating  the 
length  of  time  requisite  for  arriving  at 
a  certain  point,  the  inhabitant  of  a 
country-town  should  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  gossip  which 
must  take  place  on  the  road,  and  for 
the  frequent  interchange  of  bulletins 
of  health,  which  is  sure  to  occur  ;  and 
after  a  residence  of  any  length  in 
these  sociable  places,  a  sensation  of 
solitude  and  desertion  is  felt  in  those 
crowded  streets  of  our  metropolis, 
where  the  full  tide  of  population  may 
roll  past  us  for  hours  without  bringing 
with  it  a  single  glance  of  recognition 
or  kindness.     Here  round  games  and 
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Casino  still  find   refuge   and   support  ed   limited   to   reading    the    Fathers, 

amidst  a  steady  band  of  faithful  parti-  writing  sermons,  and  doing  his  duty  as 

zans  ;  here  old  maids  escape   ridicule  a  divine  ;  and  he  appeared  of  opinion 

from  being  numerous,  and  old  bache-  that  no  helpmate  was  required  to  ful- 

lors  acquire  importance    from    being  fil  them.     But  still  the   indefatigable 

scarce.     It  is,  indeed,   to  this   latter  phalanx  of  forty-five,   with    three  or 

description    of  persons  that  I    would  four  widows  as  auxiliaries,   continued 

especially  recommend  a  residence  in  a  their  attacks,  and  his  age,  as  I  before 

country-town ;  and,    as   Dr.    Johnson  observed,  was  fatally  encouraging   to 

said,  that  "  wherever  he   might  dine,  the   hopes   of  each.       The    youngest 

he  would  wish  to  breakfast  in   Scot-  looked  in  their  glasses  and  remember- 

land  :"  so,  wherever  I  may  pass  my  ed  the   power  of  youth  and  beauty ; 

youth,  let  my  days  of  old  bachelorship,  the    middle-aged     calculated    on  the 

if  to  such  I  am  doomed,  be  spent  in  a  good  sense  and  propriety  of  character 

country-town.       There     the    genteel  of  their  object,  and  were  "  sure  he 

male  population   forsake   their  birth-  would  never  marry  a  girl  ;"   and   the 

place  at  an  early  age ;  and  since  war  most  elderly  exaggerated   his  gravity, 

no  longer  exists  to  supply  their  place  thought  of  his  shovel  hat,  and  seemed 

with  the  irresistible  military,  the  im-  to  suppose  that  every  woman  under 

portance    of   a    single   man,  however  fifty  must  be  too  giddy  for  its  wearer, 

small  his  attractions,  however  advanc-  Meanwhile,  what  a  life  he   led  ! — his 

ed  his  age,  is  considerable  ;  while  a  opinions  law  ;  his  wishes  gospel ;  the 

tolerably    agreeable     bachelor    under  cathedral  crowded  when  he  preached  ; 

sixty  is  the  object  of  universal  atten-  churches    attended  ;  schools   visited  ; 

tion,  the  cynosure  of  every  lady's  eye.  waltzing  calumniated  ;  novels  conceal- 


In  the  cathedral  city  where  I  visited  a 
friend  some  years  since,  there  were 
forty-five  single  women,  from  sixteen 
to  fifty,  and  only  three  marriageable, 
men.  Let  any  one  imagine  the  de- 
light of  receiving  the  most  flattering 
attentions  from  fifteen  women  at  once, 


ed  ;  shoulders  covered  ;  petticoats 
lengthened — all  to  gain  his  approving 
eye.  The  fact  is,  his  sphere  of  use- 
ful influence  was  much  enlarged  by 
his  single  state  :  as  a  married  man, 
he  could  only  have  reformed  his  wife  ; 
as  a  bachelor,  he  exercised  undisputed 


some   of  them    extremely   pretty  and     power  over  every  spinster  in  his  neigh- 


agreeable  ;  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
from  forty-five,  since  the  three  bache- 
lors, politically  avoiding  all  appearance 
of  preference,  were  courted  equally  by 
nearly  the  whole  phalanx  of  the  sis- 
terhood. One  of  the  enviable  men, 
being  only  just  of  age,  was  indeed  too 
young  to  excite  hopes  in  the  more  el- 
derly ladies,  but  another  more   fortu- 


borhood.  He  was,  indeed,  uncon- 
scious of,  or  ungratified  by  the  defer- 
ence and  incense  he  received  ;  but  the 
generality  of  men  are  less  insensible, 
and  half  the  homage  he  so  carefully 
rejected  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
intoxicate  with  delight  and  self-com- 
placency the  greater  part  of  his  fra- 
ternity.     What    object    in   nature    is 


nate,  if  he  knew  his  happiness,  ("  sua  more  pitiable  than  a  London  old  bach- 
si  bona  norit")  was  exposed  to  the  elor,  of  moderate  fortune  and  mode- 
attacks,  more  or  less  open,  of  every  rate  parts,  whose  conversational  pow- 
unmarried  woman.  Alas  !  he  was  in-  ers  do  not  secure  him  invitations  to 
sensible  to  his  privileges  ;  a  steady  dinners,  when  stiffness  of  limb  and  a 
man  of  fifty-five,  a  dignitary  of  the  growing  formality  have  obliged  him  to 
church,  devoted  to  study,  and  shy  in  retreat  from  quadrilles.  The  rich, 
his  habits,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  we  know,  thrive  everywhere,  and  at 
the  kind  attentions  he  received,  and  to  all  seasons,  safe  from  neglect,  secure 
wish  for  a  less  favored,  a  less  glorious  from  ridicule.*  I  speak  of  those  less 
state  of  existence.     His  desires  seem-  strongly  fortified  against  the  effects  of 

*  "  Un  projet  assez  vain  seroit  de  vouloir  tourner  un  homme  fort  sot  et  fort  riche  en  ridicule  ; 
les  rieurs  sont  de  son  cote." 
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time  ;  those  who,  scarcely  considered 
good  speculations  in  their  best  days, 
are  now  utterly  insignificant,  concealed 
and  jostled  by  a  crowd  of  younger  as- 
pirants, overlooked  by  mammas,  except 
when  needed  to  execute  some  trou- 
blesome commission ;  and  without  a 
chance  of  receiving  a  single  word  or 
glance  from  their  daughters  unmarked 
by  that  provoking  ease  and  compas- 
sionate familiarity,  which  tell  them, 
better  than  words,  that  their  day  of 
influence  has  closed  forever.  Let 
such  unhappy  men  fly  from  the  scenes 
of  former  pleasure  and  power,  of  for- 
mer flirtation  and  gaiety,  to  the  quiet- 
er and  surer  triumphs  of  a  country- 
town.  Here  crowds  of  young  women, 
as  certainly  devoted  to  celibacy  as  the 
inmates  of  a  nunnery,  accustomed 
from  necessity  to  make  beaux  out  of 
the  most  unprecedented  materials,  and 
concoct  flirtations  in  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  will  wel- 
come him  with  open  arms,  under-rate 
his  age,  over-rate  his  merits,  doubt  if 
his  hair  is  grey,  deny  that  he  wears 
false  teeth,  accept  his  proffered  arm 


with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  even  hint 
a  wonder  that  he  has  given  up  danc- 
ing. To  their  innocent  cheeks  his 
glance  will  have  the  long-lost  power 
of  calling  up  a  blush  ;  eyes  as  bright 
as  those  which  beamed  upon  his  youth 
will  sparkle  at  his  approach  ;  and 
tender  hearts,  excluded  by  fate  from 
palpitations  for  a  more  suitable  object, 
must  per  force  beat  quicker  at  his  ad- 
dress. Here  let  him  revel  in  the  en- 
joyment of  unbounded  influence,  pre- 
serve it  by  careful  management  to  the 
latest  possible  moment,  and  at  length 
gradually  slide  from  the  agreeable  old 
beau  into  the  interesting  invalid,  and 
secure  for  his  days  of  gout,  infirmity, 
and  sickness,  a  host  of  attentive  nurses, 
of  that  amiable  sex  which  delights  and 
excels  in  offices  of  pity  and  kindness; 
who  will  read  him  news,  recount  him 
gossip,  play  backgammon  or  cribbage, 
knithim  comfortables,  make  him  jellies, 
and  repay  by  affectionate  solicitude 
and  unselfish  attentions  the  unmeaning, 
heartless,  worthless  admiration  which 
he  bestowed  upon  them  in  his  better 
days. 


SCRAPS  FROM  THE  "  NOCTES." 


Shepherd. — Hoo  could  you,  Mr.  North, 
wi'  a'  your  time  at  your  ain  command, 
keep  in  and  about  Embro'  frae  May 
to  December  1  The  city,  for  three 
months  in  the  dead  o'  simmer,  is  like 
a  tomb. 

Tickler — (in  a  whisper  to  the  Shep- 
herd).— The  widow — James — the  wi- 
dow. 

Shepherd — (aloud). — The  weedow 
— sir — the  weedow  !  Couldna  he  hae 
brocht  her  out  wi'  him  to  the  Forest  1 
At  their  time  o'  life,  surely  scandal 
wud  hae  held  her  tongue. 

Tickler. — Scandal  never  holds  her 
tongue,  James.  She  drops  her  poison 
upon  the  dew  on  the  virgin's  untimely 
grave — her  breath  will  not  let  the 
grey  hairs  rest  in  the  mould 

Shepherd. — Then,  Mr.  North,  mar- 
ry her  at  ance,  and  bring  her  out  in 
Spring,  that  you  may  pass  the  hinney- 


moon  on  the  sunny  braes  o'  Mont- 
Benger. 

North. — Why,  James,  the  moment 
I  begin  to  press  matters,  she  takes  out 
her  pocket-handkerchief — and  through 
sighs  and  sobs,  recurs  to  the  old  topic 
— that  twenty  thousand  times  told 
tale — the  dear  old  General. 

Shepherd. — Deevil  keep  the  dear 
old  General !  Hasna  the  man  been 
dead  these  twunty  years  1  And  if  he 
had  been  leevin',  wouldna  he  been 
aulder  than  yoursell,  and  far  mair  in- 
firm 1  You're  no  in  the  least  infirm,  sir. 

North. — Ah,  James  !  that's  all  you 
know.  My  infirmities  are  increasing 
with  years 

Shepherd. — Wad  you  be  sae  unrea- 
sonable as  to  expect  them  to  decrease 
with  years  1     Are  her  infirmities 

North. — Hush — she  has  no  infirmi- 
ties. 
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Shepherd. — Nae  infirmities  !  Then 
she's  no  worth  a  brass  button.  But 
let  me  ask  you  ae  interrogatory. — Hae 
ye  ever  put  the  question  !  Answer 
me  that,  sir. 

North. — Why,  James,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  have 

Shepherd. — What !  and  you  expeck 
that  she  wull  put  the  question  to  you  ? 
That  would  indeed  be  puttin'  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  If  the  women  were 
to  ask  the  men  there  wad  be  nae  leev- 
in'  in  this  warld.  Yet,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  North,  that  it's  a  shamefu' 
thing  to  keep  playin'  in  the  way  you 
hae  been  doin'  for  these  ten  years 
past  on  a  young  woman's  feelings 

Tickler. — Ha — ha — ha — James  !  A 
young  woman  !  Why,  she's  sixty,  if 
she's  an  hour. 

North. — You  lie. 

Shepherd. — That's  a  douss  on  the 
chops,  Mr.  Tickler.  That's  made 
you  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  Bubbly- 
Jock,  sir.  O  the  power  o'  ae  wee  bit 
single  monosyllabic  syllable  o'  a  word 
to  awawken  a'  the  safter  and  a'  the 
fiercer  passions  !  Dinna  keep  bitin' 
your  thoomb,  Mr.  Tickler,  like  an 
Itawlian.  Make  an  apology  to  Mr. 
North 

North. — I  will  accept  of  no  apology. 
The  man  who  calls  a  woman  old  de- 
serves death. 

Shepherd. — Did  you  call  her  auld, 
Mr.  Tickler  1 

Tickler. — To  you,  sir,  I  will  con- 
descend to  reply.  I  did  not.  I  merely 
said  she  was  sixty  if  she  was  an  hour. 

Shepherd. — In  the  first  place,  dinna 
"  Sir"  me — for  it's  not  only  ill-bred, 
but  it's  stoopit.  In  the  second  place, 
dinna  tawko'  "condescendin'  "  tore- 
ply  to  me — for  that's  language  I'll  no 
thole  even  frae  the  King  on  the  throne, 
and  I'm  sure  the  King  on  the  throne 
wadna  mak  use  o't.  In  the  third  place, 
to  ca'  a  woman  saxty,  and  then  manteen 
that  ye  didna  ca'  her  auld,  is  naething 
short  o'  a  sophism.  And,  in  the  fourth 
place,  you  shudna  hae  accompanied 
your  remark  wi'  a  loud  haw — haw — 
haw — for  on  a  tender  topic  a  guffaw's 
an  aggravation — and  marryin'  a  wi- 
dow, let  her  age  be  what  it  wull,  is  a 


tender  topic,  depend  on't — sae  that  on 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  o'  a' 
the  circumstances  o'  the  case,  there 
can  be  nae  doot  that  you  maun  mak 
an  apology  ;  or,  if  you  do  not,  I  leave 
the  room,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianae. 

North.— Rather  than  that  should 
happen  I  will  make  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies  

Tickler. — And  I  ten  thousand 

Shepherd. — That's  behavin'  like 
men  and  Christians.  Embrace — em- 
brace.     (North  and  Tickler  embrace. ) 

North. — Where  were  we,  James  1 

Shepherd. — I  was  abusin'  Embro' 
in  simmer. 

North.— Why  1 

Shepherd. — Whey  1  a'  the  lumms 
smokeless  !  No  ae  jack  turnin'  a  piece 
o'  roastin'  beef  afore  ae  fire  in  ony  ae 
kitchen  in  a'  the  New  Toon  !  Streets 
and  squares  a'  grass-grown,  sae  that 
they  might  be  mown  !  Shops  like 
bee-hives  that  hae  de'ed  in  wunter  ! 
Coaches  settin'  afF  for  Stirlin',  and 
Perth,  and  Glasgow,  and  no  ae  pas- 
senger either  inside  or  out — only  the 
driver  keepin'  up  his  heart  wi'  flourish- 
in'  his  whup,  and  the  guard,  sittin'  in 
perfect  solitude,  playin'  an  eerie  spring 
on  his  bugle-horn!  The  shut-upplay- 
house  a'  covered  ower  wi'  bills  that 
seem  to  speak  o'  plays  acted  in  an 
antediluvian  world  !  Here,  perhaps, 
a  leevin'  creter,  like  ane  emage,  staun- 
in'  at  the  mouth  o'  a  close,  or  hirplin' 
alang,  like  the  last  relic  oJ  the  plague. 
And  oh  !  but  the  stane-statue  o'  the  late 
Lord  Melville,  staunin'  a'  by  himsell 
up  in  the  silent  air,  a  hunder-and-fifty 
feet  high,  has  then  a  ghastly  seeming  in 
the  sky,  like  some  giant  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  on  his  pedes- 
tal, and  mournin'  ower  the  desolation 
of  the  city  that  in  life  he  loved  so 
well.  *  *  *  *  Then  for  woman- 
kind  

Tickler. — Oh  !  James  !  James  !  I 
knew  you  would  not  long  keep  off  that 
theme 

Shepherd. — Oh  !  ye  pawkie  auld 
carle  !  What  ither  theme  in  a'  this 
wide  weary  warld  is  worth  ae  single 
thocht  or  feelin'  in  the  poet's  heart — 
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ae  single  line  frae  the  poet's  pen — ae 
single 

North.— Song  from  the  Shepherd's 
lyre 

Shepherd. — The  womankind,  I  say, 
sirs,  never  looks  sae  bonnie  as  in 
wunter,  accepp  indeed  it  may  be  in 
spring 

Tickler. — Or  summer,  or  autumn, 
James 

Shepherd. — Haud  your  tongue.  You 
auld  bachelors  ken  naething  o'  woman- 
kind— and  hoo  should  ye,  when  they 
treat  you  wi'  but  ae  feelin',  that  o' 
derision  1  Oh,  sirs  !  but  the  dear  cre- 
ters  do  look  weel  in  muffs — whether 
they  haud  them,  wi'  their  invisible 
hauns  clasped  thegither  in  their  beauty 
within  the  cozy  silk  linin',  close  prest 
to  their  innicent  waists,  just  aneath 
the  glad  beatins  o'  their  first-love- 
touched  hearts — or  haud  them  hingin' 
frae  their  extended  richt  arms,  leavin' 
a'  the  feegur  visible,  that  seems  taller 
and  slimmer  as  the  removed  muff  re- 
veals the  clasps  o'  the  pelisse  a'  the 
way  doon  frae  neck  till  feet  !  Then, 
sir,  is  there,  in  a'  the  beautifu'  and  si- 
lent unfauldin's  o'  natur  amang  plants 
and  flowers,  ony  thing  sae  beautifu' 
as  the  white,  smooth,  saft  chafts  o'  a 
bit  smilin'  maiden  o'  saxteen,  augh- 
teen,  or  twunty,  blossomin'  out,  like 
some  bonnie  bud  o'  snaw-white  satin 
frae  acoverin'  o'  rough  leaves, — blos- 
somin' out,  sirs,  frae  the  edge  o'  the 
fur -tippet,  that  haply  a  lover's  happy 
haun  had  delicately  hung  ower  her 
gracefu'  shoothers — oh  !  the  dear  de- 
lightfu'  little  Laplander  ! 

Tickler. — For  a  married  man, 
James,  you  really  describe 

North.—  Whisht  ! 

Shepherd. — I  wush  you  only  heard 
the  way  the  bonnie  croo-din-doos  keep 
murmurin'  their  jeists  to  ane  anither, 
as  soon  as  a  nest  o'  them  gets  rid  o' 
an  auld  bacheleer  on  Prince's  Street. 

Tickler. — Gets  rid  o'  an  auld  ba- 
chelor ! 

Shepherd. — Booin'  and  scrapin'  to 
them  after  the  formal  and  stately  fa- 
shion o'  the  auld  school  o'  politeness, 
and  thinking  himsell  the  very  pink  o' 
coortesy,  wi'  a  gold-headed  cane  aib- 
lins,  nac  less,  in  his  haun',  and  buck- 


les on's  shoon — for  buckles  are  no 
quite  out  yet  a'thegither — a  frill  like 
a  fan  at  the  shirt  neck  o'  him — 
and,  wad  the  warld  beleeve't,  knee- 
breeks  ! — then  they  titter — and  then 
they  lauch — and  then,  as  musical  as  if 
they  were  singin'  in  pairts,  the  bonnie, 
bloomin',  innicent  wicked  creters  break 
out  into — I  maunna  say,  o'  sic  rosy 
lips,  and  sic  snawy  breasts,  a  guffaw 
— but  a  guffay,  sirs,  a  guffay — for  that's 
the  feminine  o'  guffaw 

North. — Tickler,  we  really  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  insulted  in 
this  style  any  longer 

Shepherd. — And  then  awa  they  trip, 
sirs,  flingin'  an  antelope's  or  gazelle's 
ee  ower  their  shouther,  diverted  be- 
yond measure  to  see  their  antique  beau 
continuing  at  a  distance  to  cut  capers 
in  his  pride — till  a'  at  ance  they  see  a 
comet  in  the  sky — a  young  oflisher  o' 
dragoons,  wi'  his  helmet  a'  in  a  low 
wi'  a  flicker  o'  red  feathers — and  as 
he  "  turns  and  winds  his  fiery  Pegas- 
sus,"  they  are  a'  mute  as  death — yet 
every  face  at  the  same  time  eloquent 
wi'  mantling  smiles,  and  wi'  blushes 
that  break  through  and  around  the 
blue  heavens  of  their  een,  like  crimson 
clouds  to  sudden  sunlight  burning 
beautiful  for  a  moment,  and  then 
melting  away  like  a  thocht  or  a  dream  ! 

North. — Why,  my  dear  James,  it 
does  one's  heart  good  even  to  be  ridi- 
culed in  the  language  of  Poetry.  Does 
it  not,  Tickler  ] 

Tickler. — James,  your  health,  my 
dear  fellow. 

Shepherd.  —I  never  ridicule  ony  bo- 
dy, sirs,  that's  no  fit  to  bear  it.  But 
there's  some  sense  and  some  satisfac- 
tion in  makin'  a  fule  o'  them,  that, 
when  the  fiend's  in  them,  can  mak 
fules  o'  a'  body,  like  North  and 
Tickler. 

#  #  #  *  # 

Shepherd. — There  never  was  a  base- 
less fiction. 

North. — No  fiction,  unless  imposed 
by  authority  on  the  conscience  of  men, 
could  ever  obtain  general  credence, 
if  it  be  not  symbolical  of  truth. 

Shepherd. — Truth's  the  essence — 
Fiction  the  form. 


(    no    ) 


THE  UNIVERSE. 


O  light  celestial,  streaming  wide 

Through  morning's  court  of  fairy  blue — 
O  tints  of  beauty,  beams  of  pride, 

That  break  around  its  varied  hue — 
Still  to  thy  wonted  pathway  true, 

Thou  shinest  on  serenely  free, 
Best  born  of  Him,  whose  mercy  grew 

In  every  gift,  sweet  world,  to  thee. 

O  countless  stars,  that,  lost  in  light, 

Still  gem  the  proud  sun's  glory  bed, 
And  o'er  the  saddening  brow  of  night 

A  softer,  holier  influence  shed — 
How  well  your  radiant  march  hath  sped, 

Unfailing  vestals  of  the  sky, 
As  smiling  thus  ye  weed  from  dread 

The  soul  ye  court  to  muse  on  high. 

O  flowers  that  breathe  of  beauty's  reign, 

In  many  a  tint  o'er  lawn  and  lea, 
That  give  the  cold  heart  once  again 

A  dream  of  happier  infancy  ; 
And  even  on  the  grave  can  be 

A  spell  to  weed  affection's  pain — 
Children  of  Eden,  who  could  see, 

Nor  own  Hit  bounty  in  your  reign  ? 
O  winds,  that  seem  to  waft  from  far 

A  mystic  murmur  o'er  the  soul, 
As  ye  had  power  to  pass  the  bar 

Of  nature  in  your  vast  control, — 
Hail  to  your  everlasting  roll — 

Obedient  still  ye  wander  dim, 
And  softly  breathe,  or  loudly  toll, 

Through  earth  and  sky  the  name  of  Him. 


O  world  of  waters,  o'er  whose  bed 

The  chainless  winds  unceasing  swell, 
That  claim'st  a  kindred  over  head, 

As  'twixt  the  skies  thou  seem'st  to  dwell; 
And  e'en  on  earth  art  but  a  spell, 

Amid  their  realms  to  wander  free — 
Thy  task  of  pride  hath  speeded  well, 

Thou  deep,  eternal,  boundless  sea. 

O  storms  of  night  and  darkness,  flung 

In  blackening  chaos  o'er  the  world, 
When  thunder  peals  are  dreadly  rung, 

Mid  clouds  in  sightless  fury  hurl'd, 
Types  of  a  mightier  power,  impearl'd 

With  mercy's  soft,  redeeming  ray, 
Still  at  His  voice  your  wings  are  furl'd, 

Ye  wake  to  own  and  to  obey. 

O  thou  blest  whole  of  light  and  love, 

Thou  glorious  realm  of  earth  and  sky, 
That  breath'st  of  blissful  hope  above, 

When  all  of  thine  hath  wander'd  by, — 
Throughout  thy  range,  nor  tear  nor  sigh 

But  breathes  of  bliss,  of  beauty's  reign, 
And  concord,  such  as  in  the  sky 

The  soul  is  taught  to  meet  again. 

O  man,  who  veil'd  in  deepest  night 

This  beauty-breathing  world  of  thine, 
And  taught  the  serpent's  deadly  blight 

Amid  its  sweetest  flowers  to  twine, — 
Thou,  thou  alone  hast  dared  repine, 

And  turn'd  aside  from  duty's  call, 
Thou  who  hast  broken  nature's  shrine, 

And  wilder'd  hope  and  darken'd  all. 
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Mr.  Wood's  method  of  examination 
far  exceeds,  in  accuracy  and  compre- 
hensiveness, even  that  of  Dr.  Bell. 

"  In  the  national  schools,  Dr.  Bell 
introduced  a  method  of  examination, 
which,  though  not  without  its  use,  was 
obviously  quite  inadequate  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  we  had  in  contempla- 
tion. In  explaining,  for  example,  the 
text,  '  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  Prophets,'  which, 
we  think,  is  one  of  those  that  Miss  Ham- 
ilton tells  us  was  all  her  life  connected 
in  her  mind  with  an  absurd  associa- 
tion formed  in  early  youth,  the  exami- 
nation, according  to  this  method, 
would  in  general  be  of  the  following 
description  :   '  What   is   said  of  these 


two  commandments  1'  '  The  law  and 
the  Prophets  hang  on  them.'  *  What 
are  the  law  and  the  Prophets  said  to 
doV  'They  hang.'  'On  what  do 
they  hangl'  'On  these  two  com- 
mandments.' But  of  what  is  meant 
by  '  the  Law,'  by  the  prophets 
hanging  on  the  two  commandments, 
no  explanation  would  in  all  probability 
be  given.  We  shall  not  say  that,  un- 
der this  system,  no  teacher  ever  car- 
ried the  explanation  farther  than  we 
have  here  mentioned.  But  after  the 
most  anxious  inquiry  at  the  numerous 
visiters  of  the  Sessional  School  from 
England,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
education,  we  may  venture  to  assert, 
that   the  contrary  is   the  common,  if 
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not  the  invariable  practice.  Hence 
the  surprise  which  such  visiters  ex- 
press, on  examining  our  school,  and 
the  extravagant  praise  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  bestow  upon  it.  Hence, 
too,  the  erroneous  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those,  who  know  the  explana- 
atory  method  only  on  the  narrow 
scale  we  have  just  described,  to  think 
lightly  of  its  importance,  and  to  ima- 
gine, that  it  can  be  carried  to  no  far- 
ther extent  than  that  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed." 

The  meagreness  and  insufficiency  of 
the  method  of  explanation  practised 
under  the  Madras  system  was  soon 
apparent.  More  life  and  energy  was 
infused  into  it — it  was  made  more  ra- 
tional and  intellectual — in  short,  the 
pupil  was  made  to  understand  as  well 
as  read,  to  use  as  well  as  name  his  tools. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  what  follows. 

"  In  accomplishing  this  object,  we 
were  in  some  measure  guided  by  the 
recollection  of  our  own  early  education. 
How  different,  we  well  remembered, 
in  point  both  of  interest  and  utility, 
from  the  dry  translations  of  ordinary 
teachers,  were  Dr.Adam's  lessons,  en- 
livened as  they  were  with  every  species 
of  illustration,  etymological,  grammati- 
cal, historical,  antiquarian,  and  geogra- 
phical, bearing  reference  one  while  to 
the  sayings  of  the  wise  ancients,  at  ano- 
ther time  to  the  homely  proverbs  of 
our  own  countiy.  How  much  better 
did  his  pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  idioms  of  the  latin  language,  from 
the  variations,  which  he  required  them 
to  make,  in  the  construction  of  the 
passages  which  they  happened  to  read, 
than  from  all  the  rules  in  his  grammar  ! 
While  the  formal  lessons,  which  he 
was  himself  in  the  habit  of  prescrib- 
ing as  tasks,  from  his  own  excellent 
work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  were 
generally  most  irksome,  and  forgotten 
almost  as  soon  as  read,  the  lesson  of 
to-day  expelling  that  of  yesterday 
from  the  memory,  how  much  more 
pleasingly,  distinctly,  and  durably 
were  the  same  instructions  impressed 
upon  the  mind  in  an  incidental  form, 
through  the  medium  of  the  ordinary 
reading- !" 


We  find  it  impossible — within  rea- 
sonable bounds — to  explain  Mr. 
Wood's  mode  of  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet— the  reading  of  words  of  two  syl- 
lables— and  then  the  reading  of  three. 
A  chapter  is  given  to  such  explana- 
tion— and  none  but  the  silly  and  the 
shallow  will  smile  at  the  details.  How 
the  greater  number  of  "  children  of  a 
larger  growth"  now  in  the  world,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  army  and  navy — physi- 
cians, professors,  poets,  and  editors, 
ever  came  in  early  life  to  read  words 
not  only  of  two — but  absolutely  of 
three — nay  of  four  letters,  lies  far  out 
of  the  region  of  our  conjectures. 
Much  misery  did  they  all  endure 
long  ago — before  they  knew  the  word 
cat,  for  example,  when  they  saw  it — 
without  being  in  imminent  danger  of 
declaring  it  aloud  to  the  whole  school 
to  be  "  dog."  To  our  eyes,  in  the 
prime  or  decay  of  life,  these  two  mon- 
osyllables— cat  and  dog — are  as  unlike 
each  other  as  the  creatures  they  se- 
verally denote  ;  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise long  ago ;  they  were  then  as  like 
each  other — and  they  could  not  be 
liker — as  "  cow"  and  "  nag."  For 
our  own  parts,  we  learned  to  read  by 
a  continued  miracle.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  in  one  month  at  the  Ses- 
sional School,  any  boy  of  about  the 
same  average  capacity  as  ourselves 
were  when  boys,  would  be  made  to 
read  not  only  small  single  words — but 
sentences  of  small  words — far  better 
than  we  could  do  after  a  summer  and 
a  winter's  hammering,  frequently  with 
a  blind  headach.  We  well  remember 
that  about  four-and -twenty  of  us  ur- 
chins, all  in  a  row,  used  to  keep  sit- 
ting, first  on  the  one  hip  and  then  on 
the  other,  with  unhappy  paper  con- 
cerns held  up  in  both  hands  till  they 
touched  our  noses,  called  "  London 
Primers."  Not  one  in  the  whole 
class  could  read  a  new  word — except 
by  daring — indeed  desperate  conjec- 
ture. And  yet,  the  moment  one  of 
us  rose  up  in  his  place — for  of  course 
the  examination,  as  it  was  called,  went 
on  standing, — and  instead  of  wasp, 
for  example — no  easy  word — drawled 
hesitatingly    and    tremblingly    out — 
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"  task" — a  very  creditable  conjecture, 
and  no  unfelicitous  hypothesis — then 
down  came  a  long  black  hard  lignum 
\  itae  ruler  on  our  head,  in  the  hand 
of  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  no  less  distinguished  for 
the  extent  of  his  erudition  than  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper — and  thus 
we  were  taught  to  know  "  wasp" 
from  "  task,"  although  to  this  day  we 
start  with  horror  at  the  name  or  na- 
ture of  either — just  as  to  this  day  we 
are  lost  in  perplexity  at   Curfew-tolls. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  chapter 
in  which  the  small  student  is  seen  em- 
ployed in  the  use  of  his  knowledge, 
after  he  has  become  master  of  lessons 
in  words  of  three  letters.  Then,  he 
is  no  longer  allowed  to  linger  on  the 
threshold.  No  more  tables  of  uncon- 
nected words,  nor  even  any  more  de- 
tached sentences,  are  presented  to 
him  ;  but  he  is  now,  by  the  perusal 
of  interesting  and  instructive  passages, 
initiated  into  the  real  benefit,  as  well 
as  the  practices  of  reading.  He  is 
furnished  with  the  means — small  as 
they  appear  to  be — of  knowledge — 
which,  even  in  his  case,  is  felt  to  be 
both  pleasure  and  power. 

"The  first  passages,  indeed,  con- 
sist of  words  having  not  more  than 
four  letters  :  but,  without  any  per- 
ceptible injury  to  the  instruction,  the 
children  are  in  this  form  presented 
with  a  pretty  long  passage  on  God, 
and  with  the  histories  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  Noah. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  we  have 
found  no  narratives  more  pleasing  to 
children,  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  ages. 
Both  the  manner  and  the  incidents  re- 
lated possess  a  simplicity  peculiarly 
delightful  at  their  years.  And  when 
we  tell  them  that  such  narratives  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  they  natural- 
ly contract  a  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  contents  of 
that  sacred  volume. 

"  From  the  article  on  God  we  ex- 
tract the  following  paragraph,  in  order 
to  illustrate  our  mode  of  explanation 
in  use  at  this  stage. 

"  '  God  bids  the  sun  to  rise,   and 


he  bids  it  set.  He  doth  give  the  rain 
and  the  dew  to  wet  the  soil  ;  and  at 
his  will  it  is  made  dry.  The  heat 
and  the  cold  come  from  him.  He 
doth  send  the  snow,  and  the  ice,  and 
the  hail ;  and,  at  his  word,  they  melt 
away.  He  now  bids  the  tree  to  put 
on  its  leaf,  but  ere  long  he  will  bid 
the  leaf  to  fade,  and  make  the  tree  to 
be  bare.  He  bids  the  wind  to  blow, 
and  it  is  he  who  bids  it  to  be  calm. 
He  sets  a  door,  as  it  were,  on  the  sea  ; 
and  says  to  it,  thus  far  only  must  thou 
come.' 

"  On  the  above  passage,  the  child 
is  asked  some  such  questions  as  the 
following  : — Who  bids  the  sun  to 
'  rise  V  What  is  meant  by  the  sun 
rising  1  Where  it  rises  1  When  it 
rises  1  What  its  rising  occasions  1 
Who  bids  it  <  set  V  What  is  meant 
by  setting  1  Where  it  sets  1  When 
it  sets  1  What  its  setting  occasions  1 
What  is  meant  by  *  dew  !'  What  is 
meant  by  '  soil  V  What  good  is  done 
by  wetting  the  soil  1  When  '  the  tree 
puts  on  its  leaf.'  What  is  meant  by 
the  leaf  '  fading,'  and  the  '  tree  being- 
bare  1'  When  this  happens  1  What 
is  'snow,'  and  'ice,'  and  'hailV 
What  causes  them  1  Who  sends  the 
cold  1  What  makes  them  'meltl' 
Who  sends  the  heat  1  What  is  meant 
by  the  word  •  calm  1'  What  is  meant 
by  saying,  '  He  sets  a  door  on  the 
seal'  [Here  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  that  children  come  both  to 
understand  and  to  relish  a  figurative 
expression  much  sooner  than  we 
might  naturally  be  led  to  imagine.] 
When  the  passage  is  concluded,  the 
child  may  be  asked,  Who  does  all 
these  things  of  which  he  has  been 
reading  1  and,  What  he  thinks  of  one, 
who  can  do  all  these  things,  and  is  so 
wise  and  so  good  as  to  do  them  1  None 
of  the  questions,  however,  are  put  in 
any  one  form,  but  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  answers  received.  In 
nothing  has  the  skill  of  our  monitors 
been  more  admired  by  strangers,  than 
in  this  adaptation." 

Articles  are  next  admitted,  con- 
taining six  letters,  in  which  they  re- 
vert  to    Scripture    History — that    of 
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Abraham  and  Lot,  and  so  on  and  on, 
as  they  become  familiar  with  words — 
through  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
Esau,  and  Joseph.  These  histories 
present  them  with  much  useful  in- 
struction in  the  department  of  Natural 
History. 

The  various  lessons,  or  readings,  are 
from  the  First  and  Second  Book,  com- 
piled or  rather  composed  for  the 
school.  The  children  have  not  these 
books  at  home.  They  are  all  the 
property  of  the  school,  and  remain 
there.  The  whole  information,  there- 
fore, which  the  children  communicate 
to  questions  put  to  them,  has  been  ac- 
quired from  the  reading  in  school,  and 
from  the  previous  examination  of  their 
young  teachers.  There  is  a  specimen 
of  some  of  the  questions  put — in  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  to  a  very  young 
class  taught  by  a  monitor,  without  any 
other  aid  than  the  little  histories 
themselves,  contained  in  his  book,  and 
the  previous  general  training  which  he 
had  himself  undergone.  In  every  one 
case  the  questions  were  correctly  an- 
swered by  one  or  other  of  the  boys 
in  the  class,  and  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances  by  the  boy  to  whom 
the  question  was  first  addressed.  The 
few  failures  were  almost  entirely  on 
the  part  of  children,  who  had  not  en- 
tered the  school  at  the  time  when 
part  of  the  lessons,  to  which  the  ex- 
amination extended,  was  read  by  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

Several  other  examples  of  reading 
lessons  are  given — and  we  quote — as  a 
good  one — the  introduction  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  glass. 

"  *  You  have  already,  in  the  course 
of  this  little  work,  read  of  several 
very  extraordinary  changes,  which 
human  art  and  ingenuity  have  been 
able  to  make  upon  natural  productions. 
You  have  heard  of  the  shroud  of  a 
worm  in  its  lifeless  state,  of  the  fruit 
of  one  plant,  and  the  fibres  of  ano- 
ther, being  all  converted  into  articles  of 
dress  for  human  beings.  But  perhaps 
none  of  these  transformations  has  sur- 
prised you  more  than  that  which  you 
are  now  to  hear  of.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  so  clear   and   beautiful    an 
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article  as  glass,  could  be  made  out  of 
so  gross  a  substance  as  sand  1  Yet 
it  is  the  fact,  that  glass  is  made  by 
mixing  sand  with  the  ashes  of  certain 
burnt  plants,  and  exposing  them  to  a 
strong  fire.' 

"  On  this  passage  the  child,  besides 
describing  generally  how  glass  is 
made,  is  asked,  What  is  meant  by 
'  art  ]'  What  is  meant  by  '  human 
art  and  ingenuity  V  What  are  '  na- 
tural productions  V  Can  you  tell  me 
any  of  theml  What  is  a  'shroud  V 
What  worm  has  its  shroud  '  converted 
into  an  article  of  dress  1'  Can  you 
tell  me  the  various  changes  through 
which  that  worm  passes  1  Do  you 
know  any  of  the  uses  to  which  silk  is 
put  1  What  plant  is  it  of  which  the 
fruit  is  converted  into  an  article  of 
dress  1  Are  there  more  than  one 
kind  of  cotton  plant  1  Which  is  the 
best  1  Do  you  know  anything  that 
is  made  of  cotton  1  Can  you  tell  me 
any  plant  of  which  '  the  fibres  are 
converted  into  an  article  of  dress  V 
Do  you  know  any  piece  of  dress  that 
is  made  of  flax  1  Do  you  remember 
the  various  hands  through  which  the 
flax  must  pass  before  it  becomes  a 
shirt  1  What  do  you  mean  by  '  trans- 
formations V  What  is  meant  by  a 
'gross  substance  1'  "  &c. 

After  finishing  the  second  book,  the 
children,  besides  Scripture,  which  is 
in  regular  use  in  all  the  higher  classes, 
read  the  "  National  School  Collec- 
tion," originally  compiled,  like  all  the 
other  books  of  the  series,  for  the  use 
of  this  seminary.  This  compilation 
consists  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, a  collection  of  fables,  descrip- 
tion of  animals,  places,  manners,  and 
historical  passages,  and  other  useful 
and  interesting  information  for  youth. 
As  the  pupils  advance  in  each  book — 
each  passage,  besides  being  fully  ex- 
plained in  all  its  bearings  upon  the 
subject  in  question,  is  subjected  to  a 
still  more  minute  analysis,  than  had 
been  practised  in  its  former  stage, 
with  the  view  of  giving  them  the  full 
command  of  their  own  language,  and 
such  general  information  as  the  pas- 
sage may  suggest. 
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It  has,  it  seems,  been  argued  against  pletely  into  the  spirit  of  what  they 
the  system  by  persons  who  never  were  read,  or  could  give  a  more  accurate 
in  the  Sessional  School  in  their  lives,  and  clear  account  of  it  to  others— tells 
that  though  the  pupils  are  taught,  per-  one  or  two  most  beautiful  little  anec- 
haps,  the  meaning  of  words,  they  are  dotes,  in  proof  of  the  clear  understand- 
not  enabled  by  such  means  to  compre-  ing  of  the  pupils.  One  gentleman  of 
hend  the  general  scope  of  the  passages  talent  and  virtue  had  his  doubts,  and 
which  they  read.  By  the  way,  selected  a  passage  of  Dr.  Johnson  on 
"  General  Scope"  is  an  old  veteran,  "  the  varying  aspect  of  nature,  as  well 
who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  adapted  to  man's  love  of  novelty," 
service,  fought  in  many  campaigns —  and  examined  upon  its  import  the 
and  to  storm  strong  fortresses  often  least,  though  certainly  not  the  lowest, 
has  he  been  sent  at   the   head   of  the  boy  in  the  class.     "  Our  sense  of  de- 


forlorn  hope.      General   Scope,  then, 

is   something  formidable   and   fearful, 

and  not  a  little  mysterious  in  his  very 

name.     Ask  not  a  mere  boy — but  any 

man,    if    he    understands    "  General 

Scope 

"  Yes 

fairness  we  ought  not  to  insist  on  all     "  We  enjoy  health  a  great  deal  better 

the    little    fellows    in    the     Session-     when  we  have  been  sick,"   answered 

al    School    understanding    "  General     the  little  boy— thus  speaking  in   the 

Scope."       A  wiseacre    might   puzzle     spirit  of  a  beautiful  passage  in  Gray's 

them    not    a   little,    and    a    wiseacre     Ode    to    Vicissitude.      "  Pray,   then, 


light,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  "  is  in  a 
great  measure  comparative,  and  arises 
at  once  from  the  sensations  which  we 
feel,  and  those  which  we  remember." 
Now,  "What,"  said  the  gentleman  to 
and  he  will  be  shy  of  saying  the  little  boy,  "  do  you  mean  by  our 
This    being    the    case,    in     sense  of  delight  being  comparative  1" 


might  be  not  a  little  puzzled  by  them 
in  return.  No  doubt,  they,  just  like 
their  elders,  seem  to  know — think  they 
know — not  a  few  things,  of  which  they 
are  ignorant — but  what  then  1  Is  it 
not  sufficient  that  the  boys  thus  taught, 
probably  know  much  more,  and  that 
more  much  better,  than  boys  of  their 
own  age  who  are  taught  in  any  other 


put  into  other  language,  '  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  feel,  and  those  we  re- 
member.' "  And  instantly  the  little 
boy  improved,  in  our  opinion,  on  the 
style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — "  Pre- 
sent and  past  sensations."  That  we 
call  a  pretty  little  anecdote. 

On  a  different  occasion,  a  person  of 
a  different  character,  a  stranger,  under- 


school  in  Scotland  1      That  they  know    took   to  question   a   little  boy  on  his 
twice  as  much  this  month  as  they  did    opinions  respecting  the  value  of  natu- 
ral theology  !      He  seemed,  says  Mr. 
Wood  mildly,  very  strongly  impressed 


the  month  before — and  so  on  for  a 
year  or  two — till  they  leave  the 
school,  fifty  times  better  informed 
than  when  they  entered  it,  and  with 
good  habits  instead  of  bad — cheerful 
and  pleased — themselves  full  of  grati- 


with  the  opinion,  that  in  order  to  exalt 
revelation,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as 
natural     religion.       On    occasion     of 


tude  and    forward-looking  hopes — yet  some  mention  being  made  of  the  an- 

not  mannikins — by  no   means   manni-  cient  philosophers,  in  a  passage  which 

kins — but  simple  sportful   boys  still—  one  of  the  boys  was  reading,  he  asked 

and,  so  natural  has  their  progress  been  one  of  them — a  blind  boy  of  ten  years 

felt  to  be,  not  in  the  least  wondering  of  age — "  What  did    their   philosophy 


"  That  one  small  head   should  carry  all  they 
know  V 

Mr.  Wood,  besides  modestly  appeal- 
ing, which  he  may  well  do,  to  the 
multitudes  who  have  visited  the  Ses- 
sional School,  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  examined  the  pupils,  whe- 
ther they  have  "  often  elsewhere  met 
with  children  who  entered  more  coni- 


do  for  them  1"  The  blind  boy  was 
silent.  "  Did  it,"  resumed  the  ex- 
aminer, "  lead  thein  to  any  knowledge 
of  religion]"  The  blind  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age  opened  his  lips,  and  said, 
"They  had  no  right  knowledge  of 
God." — "  But  could  they,"  rejoined 
the  visiter,  in  a  marked  tone  of  disap- 
probation,    '(  be    said    to    have    any 
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knowledge  of  God  at  alii"  After  a 
moment's  thought,  the  blind  hoy  of 
ten  years  of  age  answered,  "  Yes  !" — 
"  That,"  observed  the  gentleman, 
turning  to  Mr.  Wood,  is  by  no  means 
a  right  answer." — "  Have  you  any 
reason,"  said  Mr.  Wood  gently  to  his 
pupil,  "for  making  that  answer  1" — 
"  Yes."—"  What  is  it  1"— The  little 
blind  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  laying  an 
emphasis  on  the  right  words,  replied, 
"  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  1st  of  the 
Romans,  says,  that  when  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God." 
We  called  the  former  anecdote  a 
pretty — this  is  a  noble  one.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  affecting. 

The  unhappy  man,  we  hope,  slunk 
out  of  the  school  under  the  rebuke  of 
the  little  blind  boy,  whose  outward 
eyes  God  had  extinguished,  but  given 
him,  for  holiest  and  happiest  comfort, 
the  clear  inward  eyes — the  spiritual 
eyes  that  see  things  invisible  to  the 
material  senses — whose  orbs  "  no 
drop  serene"  ever  veils,  and  when 
they  shut  on  earth,  open  next  moment 
in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  either  Mr.  Wood  or  his  little 
blind  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  trusted 
too  much  to  natural  religion.  For, 
had  the  gentleman  (we  take  the  liber- 
ty of  putting  that  word  in  italics) 
thought  proper,  says  he,  to  press  the 
conversation  farther,  as  we  in  conse- 
quence thought  it  necessary  to  do  on 
the  following  Sunday,  he  would  have 
been  quite  satisfied,  that  our  pupils 
were  by  no  means  impressed  with  any 
undue  or  too  favorable  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  religious  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  wisest  heathens,  nor 
were  at  all  insensible  to  the  infinitely 
superior  advantages  in  this  respect, 
which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest 
child  in  a  Christian  land  ! — It  soon 
became  desirable  to  furnish  the  scho- 
lars with  an  additional  book,  which 
might  afford  them  more  interest  and 
information  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  continued  perusal  of  those 
with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 
The  desideratum  was  supplied  by  the 
publication  of  "  Instructive  Extracts, 
-omprising   Religious  and  Moral  In- 


struction, Natural  History,  Elementa- 
ry Science,  Accounts  of  Remarkable 
Persons,  Places,  Manners,  Arts,  and 
Incidents,  with  a  Selection  of  Pas- 
sages from  the  British  Poets." 

No  articles,  it  appears,  have  been 
studied  with  greater  avidity,  or  have 
been  more  thoroughly  understood, 
than  those  which  treat  of  the  mecha- 
nical powers,  and  other  elementary 
science.  As  a  specimen  of  the  me- 
thod of  examination  employed  in  this 
department,  we  annex  the  following. 

"  What  is  necessary  to  put  a  body 
in  motion  1  What  property  of  the 
body  is  it  which  renders  force  neces- 
sary in  such  a  case  1  Will  a  body  go 
quicker  of  itself?  or  slower  1  or 
stop  1  Why  then  does  a  marble  roll- 
ed along  the  floor  first  go  slower,  and 
at  length  stop  altogether!  On  what 
two  circumstances  does  the  force  of  a 
moving  body  depend  1  How  then 
can  you  increase  the  force  of  the  same 
body  1  If  two  bodies  move  quite 
round  the  same  centre  within  the  same 
time,  have  they  the  same  velocity  1 
or  which  has  the  greater  !  Do  you 
know  any  mechanical  power  that  acts 
upon  this  principle  !  What  is  a  le- 
ver 1  How  many  kinds  of  lever  are 
there  !  What  is  the  first  kind  1 
Can  you  give  me  any  examples  of  its 
application  1  In  what  proportion  is 
power  gained  by  the  use  of  this  lever  1 
In  raising  a  heavy  coal  with  a  poker, 
whether  will  it  be  easier  done  by  ap- 
plying the  hands  near  the  ribs,  or  at  the 
extremity  of  the  poker  1     Why  1"  &c. 

In  the  Sessional  School,  great  and 
unceasing  attention  is  paid  to  Gram- 
mar. And  pray,  it  may  be  asked, 
What  use  can  grammar  be  of  to  poor 
people  1  Why,  as  much — sometimes 
more — and  of  the  same  kind — as  to 
rich  people.  Its  chief  value  lies,  in 
its  enabling  us  to  understand  what  we 
read.  Every  sentence,  at  all  inverted 
or  involved,  has  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Wood  to  be  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  a  child  striving  to  understand. 
A  lad  once  said  to  him,  that  he  had 
never  himself  understood  the  metre 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  until  the 
acquaintance  which  he  there  received 
with    the    principles    of   grammatical 
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construction,  enabled  him  to  turn 
them  into  the  ordinary  prose  arrange- 
ment, and  that  he  felt  the  same  thing 
in  some  degree,  with  respect  to  ser- 
mons. There  can  be  no  doubt — sure- 
ly— that  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
must  enable  a  man  to  know  any  dis- 
course at  all  in  a  different  style  of 
language  from  every-day  talk  in  the 
shop  or  at  the  fireside,  a  hundred 
times  better,  than  any  man  of  equal 
natural  vigor  of  mind  altogether  igno- 
rant of  it.  Could  any  of  us,  without 
impaired  faculties,  totally  forget  all 
our  grammar,  how  we  should  stare  at 
a  great  preacher,  or  a  small  one  ei- 
ther— and  in  what  a  painful  and  per- 
plexing glimmer  and  gloom  should  we 
suddenly  find  all  our  powers  of  appre- 
hension involved !  Why,  you  may 
speak  to  some  men  in  the  lower  orders, 
for  hours,  on  very  plain  and  simple 
matters,  and  they  come  to  understand 
you  about  as  well  as  a  post.  This 
does  not  arise  from  stupidity — for  they 
are  perhaps  ingenious  men  in  their 
profession — but  they  "  have  no  gram- 
mar," and  wonder  what  the  deuce 
you, — who  have,  we  shall  suppose, 
some  little, — would  be  saying,  if  you 
could  speak  like  themselves  ;  for, 
granting  even  that  they  have  been 
told,  and  believe,  that  you  are  a  scho- 
lar, they  cannot,  or  will  not,  make 
mental  effort  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
able them  to  think  that  you  are  not  talk- 
ing a  parcel  of  sad  nonsense.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  that  human  beings 
should,  as  generally  as  possible,  be 
able  to  hold  oral,  or  written  commu- 
nication with  each  other;  and,  for 
such  pleasing  and  useful  purpose,  no- 
thing, in  our  humble  opinion,  like 
grammar.  If  we  seem  to  treat  the 
subject  too  jocularly,  do  only  think  a 
moment  on  the  ideots  who  can  see  no 
use  in  teaching  the  lower  orders  how 
to  be  intelligible  to  the  upper,  and 
vice  versa — and  indeed  to  themselves  ; 
for  there  is  perpetual  blundering,  and 
badgering  in  consequence  of  that  blun- 
dering— many  mistakes,  and  not  a  few 
lies,  daily  disturbing  and  infesting 
humble  life,  from  the  want  of  gram- 
mar— that  is,  the  proper  and  rational 
use  of  speech. 


But  how  shall  grammar  be  taught  1 
That's  the  rub.  Can  it  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  memory  arising  from 
rules  1  From  the  tyranny  of  Dr. 
Syntax  1  Mr.  Wood  remembered  too 
well  his  own  gross  ignorance  of  gram- 
mar, when  a  little  boy  at  school,  and 
it  could  not  excel  our  own  in  spite  of 
all  that  horrid  and  hideous  committing 
to  memory.  O,  dear !  "  getting  off 
by  heart!" — a  task  which,  in  spite  of 
our  delight  in  angling,  and  other  rural 
amusements,  did  often  make  us  wish 
that  we  never  had  been  born  !  He 
tells  a  good  story  of  the  proficiency 
made  in  grammar  by  the  scholars  gene- 
rally, in  the  school  in  which  he  re- 
ceived, what  were  facetiously  called, 
we  presume,  "  the  elements  of  his 
education." 

"  Nor  could  we  avoid  frequently 
calling  to  recollection  a  singular,  but 
now  highly  instructive  incident,  which 
occurred  in  this  stage  of  our  educa- 
tion. In  going  over  the  grammar  as 
usual,  the  boy  at  the  head  of  our  class 
was  asked,  'What  is  an  article  V  to 
which  he  orthodoxly  replied,  '  An  ar- 
ticle is  a  particle,  which' — does  some- 
thing or  other  that  we  do  not  at  this 
moment  precisely  recollect,  adding  of 
course,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  a  part 
of  the  definition,  'as,  there  is  the 
lady  I  saw  at  church  yesterday.'  By 
some  extraordinary  accident,  our 
worthy  teacher,  on  the  particular  occa- 
sion of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
contrary  to  all  his  ordinary  practice, 
asked,  '  What  is  the  article  in  that 
example  V  to  which  the  boy  replied, 
'  An  article  is  a  particle,  which,'  &c. 
'  But  what,'  rejoined  the  master,  '  is 
the  particular  article  in  that  passagel' 
— 'An  article  is  a  particle,'  was  again 
and  again  the  reply.  The  next  boy 
was  now  applied  to,  who  insisted  that 
the  dux  was  quite  right,  and  that  it 
was  in  that  way  in  his  book.  A  simi- 
lar attempt  at  procuring  an  answer  was 
made  all  round  the  class,  and  with  a 
similar  want  of  success.  The  attempt 
was  at  length  abandoned.  We  were 
permitted  ever  afterwards  to  repeat  our 
grammar  tasks,  without  being  any 
more  annoyed  with  troublesome  ques- 
tions, which  were   not  in   the   book. 
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And  it  was  not  until  a  very  long  time 
afterwards,  that  we  could  discover 
what  crotchet  the  good  old  man  had 
taken  on  this  singular  occasion." 

That  there  should  be  no  such  scene 
as  this  ever  acted  in  the  Sessional 
School,  Mr.  Wood  adopted  what  may 
be  called  the  inductive  method — that  is 
to  say,  he  attempted  to  make  them 
acquainted  merely  with  some  of  its 
leading  principles,  by  illustrations 
from  the  passages  which  they  happen- 
ed to  read.  At  first,  grammar — the 
pure  grammar  of  their  own  vernacular 
tongue,  without  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  other  languages — was 
confined  exclusively  to  the  highest 
class,  then  extended  by  degrees  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes. 

To  understand  Mr.  Wood's  very 
simple  and  efficacious  method  of  teach- 
ing grammar,  we  must  give  a  long 
extract  : — 

"  In  order  to  illustrate  our  method 
of  teaching  grammar,  let  us  take  the 
commencement  of  a  passage  in  the 
school  collection.  '  The  grandest,  the 
most  sublime,  and  extraordinary  ob- 
ject, we  have  yet  seen,  is  Fingal's 
Cave,  in  the  isle  of  Staffa.  It  is  a 
natural  grotto  of  stupendous  size, 
formed  by  ranges  of  columns,'  &c. 
If  the  class  be  only  commencing  this 
study,  after  telling  them  that  all  names 
are  nouns,  we  desire  them  to  pick 
out  the  nouns  in  the  passage  before 
them :  when  the  first  boy  will  give 
'  object,'  the  second  c  Fingal's,'  the 
third  '  cave,'  and  so  forth,  till  they 
have  exhausted  the  remaining  nouns, 
'  isle,'  •  Staffa,'  '  grotto,'  •  size,' 
'  ranges,'  *  columns.'  When  they  are  a 
little  farther  advanced,  the  first  boy  at 
the  time  of  naming  the  noun  *  object,' 
will  be  asked  why  it  is  '  object,'  and 
not  objects,  and  the  distinction  of  sin- 
gular and  plural  will  be  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  Af- 
ter a  little  time,  in  place  of  putting 
the  question  in  this  form,  the  boy  will 
be  asked  at  once  whether  the  noun  is 
singular  or  plural  1  why  1  and  what 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
plural  ]  As  soon  as  these  words  sin- 
gular and  plural  are  so  familiar,  as 
not  only   to  be    easily    distinguished 


from  each  other,  but  readily  brought 
to  recollection,  the  question  is  put  in 
this  form,  Of  what  number  is  object  ? 
why  1  &c.  A  similar  process  is  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  Genders. 
The  Cases,  as  we  observed,  arc  at 
this  period  omitted. 

"  After  the  class  have  been  for  a 
sufficient  time  exercised  exclusively 
on  nouns,  they  next  take  the  articles 
along  with  them.  After  their  nature, 
object,  and  distinction,  have  been  ex- 
plained, the  boys  are  then  called  upon 
to  point  out  the  articles  contained  in 
the  particular  passage.  After  the 
first  boy  has  given  *  the,'  he  is  asked 
what  every  article  is  prefixed  to  1 
what  noun  *  the'  is  prefixed  to  in  the 
present  instance  1  what  would  be  the 
difference  between  '  the  object,'  and 
an  object  1  and  the  distinction  between 
the  definite  and  indefinite  article  is 
then  explained.  As  the  children  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
tinction, they  are  asked  at  once,  Whe- 
ther '  the'  is  the  definite  or  indefinite 
article  1  and,  when  these  terms  are 
sufficiently  familiar  to  them  to  be 
brought  easily  to  recollection,  the 
question  is  put  generally,  What  kind 
of  article  is  '  the  V  What  other  kind 
of  article  is  there  1  &c.  The  second 
boy  is  in  like  manner  called  upon  to 
mention  the  next  article  in  the  pas- 
sage, which  also  happens  to  be  ( the,' 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  same 
noun  '  object.'  The  third  boy  will, 
in  like  manner,  mention  the  subse- 
quent article  *  the,'  and  its  connexion 
with  the  noun  '  isle.'  And  the  fourth 
will  give  the  article  c  a,'  and  mention 
at  the  same  time  its  connexion  with 
the  noun  *  grotto.'  In  this  last  case, 
in  addition  to  the  former  questions, 
the  child  will  be  asked  why  the  arti- 
cle here  is  '  a  '  and  not  an." 

In  this  manner  all  the  different 
parts  of  speech  in  the  sentence  are 
gone  through  with.  This  routine, 
however,  is  very  often  broken  in  upon, 
(much  oftener,  indeed,  than  other- 
wise,) as  the  state  of  the  class,  the 
particular  answer  given,  or  any  other 
circumstances,  may  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  more  particular  questions. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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POPE  LEO  XII. 


The  interest  excited  in  our  days  by 
the  death  of  a  Pope,  is  much  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  with  which  we  re- 
gard an  event  connected  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  venerable  city  over 
which  his  Holiness  presides.  The 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  occupies 
the  Vatican  Palace,  and  performs  the 
lofty  functions  of  the  papal  office,  ra- 
ther as  a  show  than  as  a  real  part — as 
the  representative  of  by-gone  times 
rather  than  as  a  participator  in  actual 
affairs.  In  this  light,  whether  near  or 
at  a  distance,  we  have  ever  regarded 
the  occupier,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  have  looked  upon  him 
as  the  actor  of  a  part  in  an  historical 
drama,  and  in  that  view  we  find,  in 
our  reflections,  the  materials  of  the 
following  sketch.  Leo  XII.  was  made 
a  Cardinal  by  Pius  VI.,  and  affected 
much  more  the  lofty  hierarchical  de- 
meanor of  his  patron  and  benefactor, 
than  the  simple  and  humble  bearing 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Delia 
Genga,  however,  had  more  sincerity 
than  Braschi,  the  consequence  partly 
of  his  natural  temperament,  partly  of 
the  times  in  which  he  had  lived,  and 
of  the  disasters  which  the  Church  to 
which  he  was  attached  had  endured, 
and  which  gave  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  seriousness  to  his  religious 
feelings. 

No  Pope  had  ever  performed  with 
more  brilliant  success  the  outward  and 
ostentatious  functions  of  the  vicege- 
rent of  Christ  than  Braschi.  He  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  advantages  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and 
of  the  aptitude  of  his  fine  and  portly 
person  for  the  performance  of  the  im- 
portant character  with  which  he  was 
invested.  His  vanity,  therefore,  con- 
curred with  his  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
his  sacred  office  to  prompt  him  to  make 
the  most  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonies 
in  which  he  was  required  to  act  the 


principal  part,  to  do  grace  and  honor 
to  the  one,  and  to  display  the  other. 
Accordingly,  the  air  of  pomp  and  dig- 
nity with  which  from  the  grand  balco- 
ny* he  dispensed  the  benediction  of 
the  Holy  Church  on  the  assembled 
throngs  below,  is  described  as  most 
imposing.  How  different  the  manner 
of  his  benevolent  successor  !  In  figure 
bent  double  with  age,  the  traces  of 
suffering  and  anxiety  still  marking  his 
handsome  features,  the  paleness  of  his 
placid  countenance  contrasting  with 
the  black  though  spare  locks  that,  pre- 
serving their  hue  to  the  last,  were 
scattered  over  his  venerable  forehead, 
he  seemed  to  be  giving  the  blessing, 
not  of  an  ostentatious  Church,  but  of 
one  of  the  beloved  of  Heaven,  the 
best  and  kindest  of  mortals.  Braschi 
imposed  on  the  senses  ;  Chiaramonti 
touched  the  heart.  Delia  Genga  af- 
fected to  follow  Braschi ;  but  he  acted 
his  part  better  than  his  model,  because 
he  felt  it  more,  and  more  completely 
sunk  the  ambitious  individual  in  the 
devout  Pope.  Braschi  was  the  Kem- 
ble  of  the  Papal  stage,  Delia  Genga 
the  Kean.  In  dispensing  the  benedic- 
tion, he  surrounded  himself  as  Leo 
XII.,  with  all  the  imposing  formalities 
and  circumstance  which  could  add  to 
the  situation  and  uphold  the  splendor 
and  dignity  of  the  Church  ;  he  spread 
his  arms  abroad  with  an  effect  equally 
pompous  but  with  fourfold  fervor.  He 
was  a  high  Churchman,  and  had  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  office  of  the  holder 
of  the  keys  of  Heaven ;  but  he  was 
moreover  a  devotee,  and  crowned  with 
the  tiara,  backed  by  the  most  glorious 
temple  of  Christendom,  with  St.  Pe- 
ter's Place  thronged  with  50,000  of 
the  devout  awaiting  the  holy  dispen- 
sation at  his  feet,  when  the  clamor  of 
the  assembled  multitude  was  hushed, 
when  the  bands  ceased  their  music, 
and  all  was  dead  and  solemn  silence 
for  a  moment,  ere  the  air  again  re- 


*  In  the  Facade  of  St.  Peter's. 


i"  stood  by  the  Grave. 
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sounded  with  discharges  of  artillery 
and  the  shouts  of  the  collected  thou- 
sands, he  gathered  himself  and  rose, 
and  with  a  religious  sentiment,  more 
effective  than  his  pomp,  spread  his 
arms  over  the  people,  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  was  actually  dispensing  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Almighty  Creator.  But  to 
have  viewed  Leo  in  the  full  glory  of 
his  character,  he  should  have  been 
beheld  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
feast  of  the  corpus  domini,  when,  rob- 
ed in  white,  but  bare-headed,  on  his 
knees,  and  bearing  the  Eucharist  in 
his  bosom,  he  is  carried  on  a  platform 
up  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
A  more  complete  spectacle  of  abstrac- 
tion and  absorption,  whether  real  or 
feigned,  than  he  presented  on  those 
occasions,  is  inconceivable.  It  may 
be,  that  the  weakness  of  his  health, 
and  the  lassitude  of  his  frame,  evident 
in  his  countenance,  increased  the  ef- 
fect. However  produced,  it  was  per- 
fect. For  the  rest,  the  countenance 
of  Leo  did  not  favor  exhibitions  of 
this  kind,  it  was  mean  and  sour ;  but 
in  other  respects  his  person  was  well 
adapted  for  them  :  he  was  tall,  or  at 
least  appeared  so  when  robed,  and 
was  dignified  in  his  carriage.  He  en- 
tered on  his  government  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  enforce  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  Church  ;  but  he  had  evidently  mis- 
taken the  character  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  No  clearer  proof  of 
this  will  be  required  than  his  conduct 
towards  the  Brigands,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  found  the  vigor  of  Government 
relaxed  after  Consalvi  had  ceased  to 
direct  it,  broke  out  into  the  most 
frightful  excesses.  Leo  XII.  remov- 
ed the  only  restraints  left  to   repress 


their  enormities,  by  withdrawing  the 
military  quartered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  districts  which  fostered  the  law- 
less bands.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
asserting  the  dignity  of  the  Church, 
and  breathing  ill-timed  confidence, 
that  the  sacred  word  of  the  Vicege- 
rent of  Christ,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Virgin,  were  more  efficacious  than 
soldiers  to  reclaim  the  most  obdurate. 
The  presence  of  a  Cardinal,  it  was 
deemed,  would  add  weight  and  reality 
to  the  words  of  the  proclamation,  and 
one  was  accordingly  sent  to  publish 
it ;  but,  instead  of  submission  and  re- 
spect, he  met  with  nothing  but  insult  ; 
the  mayor  of  a  town  was  massacred 
under  his  very  nose,  and  he  returned 
to  the  capital  after  a  few  months  spent 
among  the  mountains,  leaving  the  dis- 
turbed district  in  a  more  disobedient 
and  wretched  state  than  ever,  and  with 
a  pnrse  emptied  of  the  200,000  crowns 
with  which  it  had  been  furnished.  The 
foreign  political  acts  of  Leo  have  been 
of  the  same  character  :  he  has  shown 
a  desire  to  assert  the  high  dignity  and 
office  of  the  Holy  See  ;  but,  even 
among  those  most  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge his  supremacy,  has  he  found  none 
credulous  enough  to  give  practical 
proofs  of  their  concurrence  in  his  views 
or  of  their  devotion  to  the  Church.  In 
the  Irish  alone,  perhaps,  as  his  prede- 
cessor once  observed,  did  he  find 
hearts  thoroughly  imbued  with  pro- 
per ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  functions  ;  but  with  the 
Irish  thus  to  regard  him,  it  has  hith- 
erto been  a  point  of  honor  rather  than 
of  superstition.  We  shall  see  how 
the  successor  of  Delia  Genga  will  find 
them. 


I  STOOD  BY  THE  GRAVE. 


I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  the  dark  night     The  ivy  shook,  as  the  wild  bat  fled 

On  its  path  of  night,    o'er   the  voiceless 

dead ; 
The  willows  waved  on  the  sullen  blast, 
That  sadly  across  the  red  tombs  passed  ; 


came 
From  its  evening  couch  of  faded  flame  ; 
The  blue  stars  shed  their  silver  ray 
On  a  form  more  brief  and  pale  than  they  : 
I  stood  on  the  grave,  and  I  thought  how  soon 
From  its  sleep  I  should  welcome  the  "  lady 

moon." 


And  weeping  over  my  kindred  clay, 
I   stood   by  the   grave  where  my   fathers 
lay. 
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I  stood  by  the  grave,  'mid  the  wailing  moans, 
That  whispered  over  the  bleaching  bones  : 
I  stood  by  the  grave,  'mid  the  flowers  that 

grew 
Rank  and  wild  amidst  that  poisonous  dew  ; 
I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  wished  that  the 

breeze 
Should  thus  blow  on  me,  when  I  slept  like 

these ! 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  my  young  heart  felt 
Its  hopes  and  its  fears  together  melt, 
How  the  bliss  of  life,  which  I  loved  so  well, 
Had  vanished,  I  could  not,  I  could  not  tell  ; 
But  I  felt  that  my  spirit  soon  should  be 
Straying  in  light  through  heaven's  blue 
sea. 

I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  turned  away 
From  all  that  on  earth  could  woo  my  stay, 
In  the  diademed  world  my  place  was  high, 
'Mid  the  full  of  heart,  and  the  bright  of  eye: 
But  I  felt  that  I  soon  should  leave  them  all, 
For  the  channel's  feast  and  the  death- worm's 
hall. 


Oh  !  there  are  many,  and  fond  and  gay, 
Who  will  weep  my  spirit  when  passed  away; 
And  they  will  think  how  I  have  been 
Thoughtless  as  aught  of  their  thoughtless 

scene  ; 
Yet,  I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  only  sighed 
For  the  hour  that  should  tell  them — that  I 

had  died  ! 

I  deemed  that  my  manhood,  one  violet  path 
Of  life  may  have,  as  my  boyhood  hath ; 
But  a  festering  curse  has  blighted  me, 
Ere   the   blossom    had    dropped   from   the 

withered  tree  : 
Still,  I  stood  by  the  grave,  and  I  wish'd  that  I 
In  its  putrid  bed  could  meekly  lie. 

I  stood  by  the  grave — a  single  hour — 
And   methought  'twould  make  a  pleasant 

bower. 
For  willow,  and  cypress,  and  rosemary, 
A  chaplet  fresh  should  weave  for  me  ; 
And  in y  nuptial  feast  the  worms  should  share, 
Quaffing  their  draughts  from  the  white  skulls 

there ! 


THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


[The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  with  notes,  historical  and 
illustrative,  by  the  author,  and  embellished 
with  engravings  by  the  most  eminent  art- 
ists, was  briefly  noticed  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Atheneum.  We  have  since  received 
a  specimen  of  the  letter-press  of  this  edition. 
The  size  is  royal  18mo.,  and  it  possesses 
all  the  qualities  required  to  constitute  ele- 
gant printing. — The  writer  of  the  article 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken, 
not  only  objects  to  the  publication  of  the 
sources  whence  Sir  Walter  has  derived 
his  incidents  and  descriptions,  but  also  to 
the  plan  of  ornamenting  the  volumes  with 
engravings  ;  for  as  these  must  necessarily 
be  executed  by  other  individuals,  he  thinks 
they  will  be  very  unlikely, — though  excel- 
lent as  works  of  art, — to  harmonise  with 
that  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.] 

It  seems  to  us  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  a  traitor  to  his  own  genius  in  pub- 
lishing with  the  novels  the  details  of 
those  resources  which  he  has  made 
such  admirable  use  of.  No  one  sus- 
pects him  of  making  bricks  without 
straw  ;  but,  when  we  are  looking  at 
the  pyramid,  and  studying  the  archi- 
tecture, it  is  impertinent  to  withdraw 
our  attention,  and  exhibit  to  us  spe- 
cimens of  the  clay,  and  sand,  and  fu- 


el, which  have  enabled  him  to  form 
the  materials.  Anatomy  is  an  excel- 
lent study  to  help  a  man  in  becoming 
a  painter,  or  even  a  critic  of  painting; 
but  no  one  who  is  looking  at  a  fine 
picture  would  desire  to  be  shown  the 
prepared  entrails  of  the  persons  who 
formerly  sat  as  the  artist's  models. 
If  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  not 
truer  than  the  histories  and  anecdotes 
from  which  the  vulgar  tell  us  he  com- 
posed them,  (as  the  sculptor  com- 
poses a  statue  out  of  a  block,)  they  are 
worth  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  as 
novels,  and  we  care  not  to  be  let  into 
the  worthless  secret  of  their  construc- 
tion. If  (as  we  all  know  them  to  be) 
they  are  ten  thousand  times  more  true 
(to  human  nature)  than  all  the  histo- 
rical facts  that  ever  were  prated  of, 
why  should  we  be  pestered  with  the 
miserable  details  which  could  only  be- 
come precious  by  being  wrought  in  the 
mine  of  a  man  of  genius.  There  is 
nothing,  the  most  absurd,  in  the  worst 
fiction,  for  which  some  historical  pa- 
rallel might  not  probably  be  found. 
It  is  nothing  the  better  for  this  ;  it  is 
not  less  improbable,  less  false,  (for 
the  artist,)  on  this  account.  There  is 
only  one  of  his  secrets  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott  can  never  explain  in  notes 
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to  ordinary  readers  ;  it  is  one  which 
can  only  be  intelligible  to  those  who 
need  no  explanation — the  secret  of  his 
genius.  The  real  incidents  (as  if 
Hume  were  one  tithe  so  real  as  Shaks- 
peare)  alluded  to  in  the  prospectus, 
have  become  Sir  Walter's  own  :  they 
are  stamped  with  his  name,  and  im- 
bued with  the  fragrance  of  his  geni- 
us ;  and  why  should  we  be  forced  to 
see  upon  the  styles  and  titles  of  the 
pawnbrokers  in  whose  hands  they  were 
originally  found  1  The  old  nails  and 
broken  buttons  have  all  been  welded 
together,  and  wrought  into  a  splendid 
armor :  would  you  mar  the  delicate 
richness  of  the  chasing  by  scratching 
over  each  square  inch,  in  awkward 
letters,  the  initials  of  the  beggar  who 


collected  the  raw  material  of  that  pe- 
culiar portion  1  Fools  will  think  much 
the  worse  of  the  novelist's  powers 
when  they  see  that  even  he,  though 
the  wine  is  undoubtedly  an  "  emana- 
tion" from  himself,  was  compelled  to 
borrow  a  goat-skin  to  put  it  in  :  men 
of  talent  will  not  think  more  highly  of 
his  abilities  than  they  do  at  present, 
for  they  take  for  granted  (caring  not 
a  jot  whether  it  be  so  or  no)  that  he 
has  seized  whatever  would  answer  his 
purpose,  and  care  nothing  for  seeing 
a  catalogue  of  the  worn-out  shreds 
from  which  he  has  made  so  mag- 
nificent a  robe  of  kingly  purple.  Is 
it  not  obviously  ill-judged  to  sur- 
round a  finished  building  with  scaf- 
folding 1 


SONG. 


Oh  saftly  sleep,  my  bonnie  bairn, 
Rock'd  on  this  breast  o'  mine  ; 

The  heart  that  beats  sae  sair  within, 
Will  not  awaken  thine. 

Lie  still,  lie  still,  ye  canker'd  thochts 
That  such  late  watches  keep, 

An'  if  ye  break  the  mother's  heart, 
Yet  let  the  baby  sleep. 


Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  ae,  ae  bairn, 
Nor  look  sae  wae  on  me, 

As  if  ye  felt  the  bitter  tear 
That  blins  thy  mother's  e'e. 

Dry  up,  dry  up,  ye  saut,  saut  tears, 
Lest  on  my  bairn  ye  dreep  ; 

An'  break  in  silence,  waefu'  heart, 
An'  let  my  baby  sleep. 


MR.  MOORE,  THE  POET. 


At  Mayfield,  near  Ashbourne,  is  a 
cottage  where  Moore,  it  is  stated, 
composed  Lalla  Rookh.  For  some 
years  this  distinguished  poet  lived  at 
the  neighboring  village  of  Mayfield  ; 
and  there  was  no  end  to  the  pleasant- 
ries and  anecdotes  that  were  floating 
about  its  coteries  respecting  him  at 
the  time  we  visited  the  place  ;  no 
limit  to  the  recollections  which  exist- 
ed of  the  peculiarities  of  the  poet,  of 
the  wit  and  drollery  of  the  man.  Go 
where  you  would,  his  literary  relics 
were  pointed  out  to  you.  One  family 
possessed  pens ;  and  oh !  Mr.  Bra- 
mah  !  such  pens  !  they  would  have 
borne  a  comparison  with  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  lady's  literary  implements 
and  accessaries  will  admit  this  is  no 
15  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


common-place  praise — pens  that  wrote 
"  Paradise  and  the  Peri"  in  Lalla 
Rookh  !  Another  showed  you  a  glove 
torn  up  into  thin  shreds  in  the  most 
even  and  regular  manner  possible  ; 
each  shred  being  in  breadth  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  work  of  the 
teeth  !  Pairs  were  demolished  in  this 
way  during  the  progress  of  the  Life 
of  Sheridan.  A  third  called  your  at- 
tention to  a  note  written  in  a  strain  of 
the  most  playful  banter,  and  announc- 
ing the  next  "  tragi-comedy  meeting." 
A  fourth  repeated  a  merry  impromptu ; 
and  a  fifth  played  a  very  pathetic  air, 
composed  and  adapted  for  some  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Mrs.  Opie's.  But  to 
return  to  Mayfield.  Our  desire  to  go 
over  the  cottage  which  he  had  inhabit- 
ed   was   irresistible.      It    is  neat,  but 
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very  small,  and  remarkable  for  nothing 
except  combining  a  most  sheltered 
situation  with  the  most  extensive 
prospect.  Still  one  had  pleasure  in 
going  over  it,  and  peeping  into  the 
little  book-room,  ycleped  the  "  Poet's 
Den,"  from  which  so  much  true  poe- 
try had  issued  to  delight  and  amuse 
mankind.  But  our  satisfaction  was 
not  without  its  portion  of  alloy.  As 
we  approached  the  cottage,  a  figure 
scarcely  human  appeared  atone  of  the 
windows.  Unaware  that  it  was  again 
inhabited,  we  hesitated  about  entering; 
when  a  livid,  half-starved  visage  pre- 
sented itself  through  the  lattice,  and  a 
thin,  shrill  voice  discordantly  ejaculat- 
ed,— "  Come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in. 
Don't  be  afeard  !  I'm  only  a  tailor 
at  work  on  the  premises."  This  vil- 
lanous  salutation  damped  sadly  the  il- 
lusion of  the  scene  ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  we  rallied  sufficiently  from 
this  horrible  desecration  to  descend  to 
the  poet's  walk  in  the  shrubbery, 
where,  pacing  up  and  down  the  live- 
long morning,  he  composed  his  Lalla 
Rookh.  It  is  a  little  confined  gravel- 
walk,  in  length  about  twenty  paces  ; 
so  narrow,  that  there  is  barely  room 
on  it  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast; 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  straggling 
row  of  stinted  laurels,  on  the  other  by 
some  old  decayed  wooden  paling  ;  at 
the  end  of  it  was  a  huge  haystack. 
Here,  without  prospect,  space,  fields, 
flowers,  or  natural  beauties  of  any  de- 
scription, was  that  most  imaginative 
poem  conceived,  planned,  and  execut- 
ed. It  was  at  May  field,  too,  that 
those  bitter  stanzas  were  written  on 
the  death  of  Sheridan.  There  is  a 
curious  circumstance  connected  with 
them  ;  they  were  sent  to  Perry,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  Perry,  though  no  stickler 
in  a  general  way,  was  staggered  at  the 
venom  of  two  stanzas,  to  which  I  need 
not  more  particularly  allude,  and 
wrote  to  inquire  whether  he  might  be 
permitted  to  omit  them.  The  reply 
which  he  received  was  shortly  this  : — 
"  You  may  insert  the  lines  in  the 
Chronicle  or  not,  as  you  please  ;  I  am 
perfectly   indifferent  about   it ;  but  if 


you  do  insert  them,  it  must  be  verba- 
tim." Mr.  Moore's  fame  would  not 
have  suffered  by  their  suppression  ; 
his  heart  would  have  been  a  gainer. 
Some  of  his  happiest  efforts  are  con- 
nected with  the  localities  of  Ash- 
bourne.    The  beautiful  lines  beginning 

"  Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells," 
were  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  hearing 
the  Ashbourne  peal  ;  and  sweetly  in- 
deed do  they  sound  at  that  distance, 
"  both  mournfully  and  slow  ;"  while 
those  exquisitely  touching  stanzas, 

"  Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb 
In  life's  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes," 

were  avowedly  written  on  the  sister  of 
an  Ashbourne  gentleman,  Mr.  P — 
B — .  But  to  his  drolleries.  He 
avowed  on  all  occasions  an  utter  hor- 
ror of  ugly  women.  He  was  heard, 
one  evening,  to  observe  to  a  lady, 
whose  person  was  preeminently  plain, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  had  been  anx- 
iously doing  her  little  endeavors  to  at- 
tract his  attention,  "  I  cannot  endure 
an  ugly  woman.  I'm  sure  I  could 
never  live  with  one.  A  man  that 
marries  an  ugly  woman  cannot  be 
happy."  The  lady  observed,  that 
"  such  an  observation  she  could  not 
permit  to  pass  without  remark.  She 
knew  many  plain  couples  who  lived 
most  happily." — "  Don't  talk  of  it," 
said  the  wit  ;  "  don't  talk  of  it.  It 
cannot  be." — "But  I  tell  you,"  said 
the  lady,  who  became  all  at  once  both 
piqued  and  positive,  "  it  can  be,  and 
it  is.  I  will  name  individuals  so  cir- 
cumstanced. You  have  heard  of  Co- 
lonel and  Mrs.  — .  She  speaks  in  a 
deep,  gruff  bass  voice  ;  he  in  a  thin, 
shrill  treble.  She  looks  like  a  Jean 
Doree  ;  he  like  a  dried  alligator.  They 
are  called  Bubble  and  Squeak  by  some 
of  their  neighbors  ;  Venus  and  Adonis 
by  others.  But  what  of  that  1  They 
are  not  handsome,  to  be  sure  ;  and 
there  is  neither  mirror  nor  pierglass  to 
be  found,  search  their  house  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  But  what  of 
that  1  No  unhandsome  reflections  can, 
in  such  a  case,  be  cast  by  either  party  ! 
I  know  them  well  ;  and  a  more  har- 
monious couple  I  never  met  with. 
Now,  Mr.  Moore,  in  reply,  what  have 
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you  to  say  1  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
overthrown  your  theory  completely." 
"  Not  a  whit.  Colonel  —  has  got  in- 
to a  scrape,  and,  like  a  soldier,  puts 
the  best  face  he  can  upon  it." — Those 
still  exist  who  were  witnesses  to  his 
exultation  when  one  morning  he  en- 
tered Mrs.  — 's  drawing-room,  with 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  in  his 
peculiarly  joyous  and  animated  man- 
ner, exclaimed,  "  Don't  be  surprised 
if  I  play  all  sorts  of  antics  !  I  am 
like  a  child  with  a  new  rattle  !  Here 
is  a  letter  from  my  friend  Lord  Byron, 
telling  me  he  has  dedicated  to  me  his 
poem  of  the  'Corsair.'  Ah,  Mrs.  — , 
it  is  nothing  new  for  a  poor  poet  to 
dedicate  his  poem  to  a  great  lord  ;  but 
it  is  something  passing  strange  for  a 
great  lord  to  dedicate  his  book  to  a 
poor  poet." — Those  who  know  him 
most  intimately  feel  no  sort  of  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  that  he  has  again  and 
again  been  heard  to  express  regret 
at  the  earlier  efforts  of  his  muse  ;  or 
reluctance  in  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  fact,  that  Mr.  M.,  on  two 
different  occasions,  endeavored  to  re- 
purchase the  copyright  of  certain  po- 
ems ;  but,  in  each  instance,  the  sum 
demanded  was  so  exorbitant,  as  of  it- 
self to  put  an  end  to  the  negociation. 


The  attempt,  however,  does  him  honor. 
And,  affectionate  father  as  he  is  well 
known  to  be,  when  he  looks  at  his 
beautiful  little  daughter,  and  those 
fears,  and  hopes,  and  cares,  and  anxi- 
eties, come  over  him  which  almost 
choke  a  parent's  utterance  as  he  gazes 
on  a  promising  and  idolized  child,  he 
will  own  the  censures  passed  on  those 
poems  to  be  just :  nay  more — every  year 
will  find  him  more  and  more  sensible  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  union 
of  female  purity  with  female  loveliness 
— more  alive  to  the  imperative  duty,  on 
a  father's  part,  to  guard  the  maiden  bo- 
som from  the  slightest  taint  of  licen- 
tiousness. It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
suspected,  though  his  last  work,  "The 
Epicurean,"  affords  strong  internal 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion, that  few  are  more  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Scripture  than  himself. 
Many  of  Alethe's  most  beautiful  re- 
marks are  simple  paraphrases  of  the 
sacred  volume.  He  has  been  heard 
to  quote  from  it  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fect— to  say  there  was  no  book  like  it 
— no  book,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  hu- 
man composition,  which  could  on  any 
subject  even  "approach  it  in  poetry, 
beauty,  pathos,  and  sublimity."  Long 
may  these  sentiments  abide  in  him. 
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PARISIAN  CARRIAGE  DRESS. 

A  redingote  composed  of  velvet, 
the  color  is  boue  de  Paris;  the  cor- 
sage is  made  to  sit  close  to  the  shape, 
the  sleeve  cut  full  and  much  puffed 
out  on  the  shoulder  by  a  newly  invent- 
ed manche  en  gigot ;  it  is  terminated 
by  a  cuff  a  Vantique,  finished  it  la 
Grecquc  at  the  top,  by  two  very  nar- 
row rouleaux  of  satin  a  shade  darker 
then  the  velvet ;  the  skirt  is  finished 
round  the  bottom  by  a  very  deep  hem, 
and  up  the  front  by  a  satin  trimming 
which  is  very  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  becomes  gradually  narrower  till  it 
reaches  the  waist,  where  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  pelerine  falling  low  on  the 
back  and  shoulders  ;  it  is  cut  to  cor- 
respond with  the  cuff  in  a  Grecian 
border,   which    is     finished     by     two 


rouleaux  of  satin  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ;  there  is  no 
collar,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a 
collerette  en  bouillons,  through  which  is 
drawn  a  bright  blue  riband  tied  in 
front  in  full  bows  and  short  ends.  The 
collerette  is  composed  of  blond  net, 
and  the  bouillons  are  formed  by  a  fall 
of  deep  pointed  blond  lace.  Head- 
dress : — a  hat  of  the  same  material  as 
the  redingote,  brimmed  with  blue 
gauze  ribands  striped  with  yellow  :  the 
brim  is  large  and  very  wide ;  the 
trimming  is  arranged  partly  in  nceuds 
and  partly  in  foliage  ;  a  branch  of  fo- 
liage is  placed  beneath  the  brim  on 
each  side,  another  decorates  one  side 
of  the  crown,  and  a  large  nceud  is  at- 
tached to  the  crown  in  front,  near  the 
top.     Ear-rings   and    buckle   for  the 
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ceinture,  gold;  gold  Chatelaine  and  white  satin  rouleau;  the  drapery  rises 
key,  the  latter  of  a  large  size  :  white  in  a  point  from  the  waist,  and  spreads 
velvet  reticule,  with  an  embroidery  of    very    full,    in     small    regular    folds, 


gold  foliage  in  the  centre 
gloves,  and  black  cottines. 


blue  kid  across  the  bust  as  far  as  the  shoulders, 
which  are  a  good  deal  displayed  ;  the 
sleeves  being  placed  low,  they  are 
very  large  to  the  wrist,  where  they 
are  terminated  by  broad  gold  Egyptian 
bracelets,  confining  the  white  kid 
gloves.  In  the  centre  of  the  bust  is 
an  elegant  Egyptian  brooch,  with  pen- 
dant drops,  corresponding  in  delicate 
workmanship  with  the  ear-rings,  which 
are  also  of  gold  ;  the  skirt  has  tucks 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  the 
waist,  they  are  placed  close  to  each 
other,  and  are  about  a  finger's  length 
in  depth  ;  the  fulness  of  the  skirt  is 
principally  at  the  back,  but  it  is 
slightly  continued  at  the  front  and 
sides.     White  satin  sash. 

Large  black  velvet  hat,  with  a 
white  satin  bow,  just  within  the  brim 
on  the  left  side  5  a  plume  of  white 
ostrich  feathers  placed  behind,  are  ar- 
ranged with  the   greatest  taste;  one 


Explanation  of  the  Print  of  the 
Fashions* 

LONDON   DINNER  DRESS. 

Dress  of  white  satin  or  gros  de  Na- 
ples ;  the  body  made  close  to  the 
shape,  and  nearly  covered  with  white 
tulle  drapery,  which  rises  in  a  fan-like 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the 
waist,  and  spreads  in  regular  folds 
across  the  bosom,  displaying  the  form 
to  much  advantage  ;  the  back  is  made 
in  the  same  manner,  and  has  a  narrow 
band  of  white  satin  where  it  closes  ■ 
the  sleeves  are  full  and  short,  with 
the  least  possible  shoulder-straps  ;  the 
skirt  has  three  plaits  on  each  side  in 
front,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  broad 
full  flounce  of  tulle,  having  a  stiffened 
satin  band  at  the  edge  ;  it  is  put  on  in 
a  straight  line,  and  alternately  fasten- 
ed up  and  down  by  white  satin  corded  exlem*s  to  tne  front,  where  it  is  at- 
leaves  ;  ceinture  of  white  satin.  tached  to  the  crown,  and  turned  for 

Vienna  toyne  of  tulle  and  white  sa-  tne  end  to  P,av  freely  ;  a  second  is 
tin,  formed  of  large  bows,  on  loops  of  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  crown, 
folded  tulle,  standing  up  very  high  and  twisted,  and  falls  over  to  the  front; 
open,  inserted  in  a  satin  band  infront,  two  more,  twisted  half  way,  fall 
and  passing  over  towards  the  crown  ;  gracefuHy  towards  the  right  shoulder. 
two  bows  of  broad  satin  riband  are 
placed  on  the  right  side,  and  bows  and 
ends  behind,  below  two  spreading 
bows  of  folded  tulle.  Long  white  kid 
gloves,  stamped ;  white  satin  shoes. 


LONDON   OPERA   DRESS. 

White     tulle  dress,    over   a    white 
satin  slip  ;   the  body  en  draperie,  regu- 


lated in  the  centre  by  a  perpendicular    shoes 


Cloak  of  striped  blue  or  lilac  satin, 
with  an  elegant  border,  formed  by  a 
perpendicular  embroidered  sprig  being 
placed  between  each  stripe  ;  the  cloak 
is  wadded,  and  lined  with  white  satin, 
and  fastened  by  a  gold-color  silk  cord 
and  tassels  ;  it  has  a  large  square  col- 
lar, and  a  larger  square  cape,  reach- 
ing below    the    elbow.     White    satin 


SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 

"  Serene  Philosophy  ! 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  oflow  desires, 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd  ;  and,  angel-win"'d, 
The  heights  of  Science  and  of  Virtue  gains,      ' 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear." 

geological  changes.  lebrity,    as    advocates    for    particular 

1  he  iollowmg  are  the  writers  whose     systems  accounting  for   the  formation 
opinions  have  obtained  the  greatest  ce-     and  subsequent  alteration  of  the  earth  ■ 
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— Mr.  Whitehurst  taught  that  the  con- 
centric arrangement  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  was  destroyed  by  the  expansive 
force  of  subterranean  fire. — Burnet's 
theory  supposes  this  crust  to  have 
been  broken  for  the  production  of  the 
deluge. — Leibnitz  and  Buffon  believed 
the  earth  to  have  been  liquified  by 
fire  ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  extinguished 
sun  or  vitrified  globe,  whose  surface 
has  been  operated  upon  by  a  deluge. 
The  latter  assumes  that  the  earth  was 
75,000  years  in  cooling  to  its  present 
temperature,  and  that  in  98,000  years 
more,  productive  nature  must  be  final- 
ly extinguished. — Woodward  consi- 
dered there  was  a  temporary  dissolu- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  globe,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  extraneous  fos- 
sils became  incorporated  with  the 
general  mass. — De  Luc,  Dolomieu, 
and,  finally,  Baron  Cuvier,  unite  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  the  earth,  particularly  the 
alternate  deposits  of  terrestrial  and 
marine  productions,  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  a  series  of 
revolutions  similar  to  the  deluge. — 
Among  the  singular  views  entertained 
by  men  of  genius,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  science,  are  those  of  Whiston, 
"who  fancied  that  the  earth  was  cre- 
ated from  the  atmosphere  of  one  co- 
met, and  deluged  by  the  tail  of  ano- 
ther ;"  and  that,  for  their  sins,  the 
antediluvian  population  were  drowned ; 
"  except  the  fishes,  whose  passions 
were  less  violent." — A  French  geolo- 
gist conceived  that  the  sea  covered 
the  earth  for  a  vast  period  ;  that  all 
animals  were  originally  inhabitants  of 
the  water  ;  that  their  habits  gradually 
changed  on  the  retiring  of  the  waves, 
and  "  that  man  himself  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  fish  !" 

SINGING  BIRDS. 

Those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  singing  of  birds,  know  well  that 
their  voice,  energy  and  expression, 
differ  as  widely  as  those  of  man  ;  and 
agreeably  to  this  remark,  Mr.  Wilson 
(the  celebrated  ornithologist)  says  he 
was  so  familiar  with  the  notes  of  an 
individual  wood  thrush,  that  he  could 


recognise  him  from  all  his  fellows  the 
moment  he  entered  the  woods. 

POWER   OP  THE    SUN'S    RAYS. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  contractor  for  the 
government  works  at  Stonehouse 
Point,  Devon,  lately  had  to  descend 
in  the  diving-bell  with  workmen  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  sea  wall.  The 
machine  is  fitted  with  convex  glasses, 
in  the  upper  part,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  windows;  and  Mr.  Mackintosh 
states,  that  on  several  occasions,  in 
clear  weather,  he  has  witnessed  the 
sun's  rays  so  concentrated  by  the 
circular  windows,  as  to  burn  the  la- 
borers' clothes,  when  opposed  to  the 
focal  point,  and  this  when  the  ma- 
chine was  twenty-five  feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

NEW  THERMOMETER. 

A  horizontal  thermometer  has  been 
invented  at  Paris,  of  which  report 
speaks  highly.  A  letter  from  M.  de 
Humboldt  characterises  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent instrument. 

DIAMOND   PRODUCED  FROM   CARBON. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Parisian  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  of  the  10th  of  No- 
vember last,  M.  Arago  submitted  a 
communication  from  M.  Cagnart-La- 
tour,  a  chemist,  in  which  he  affirms 
that  he  succeeded  in  crystallizing  por- 
tions of  carbon,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
substance  called  "diamonds;"  that  his 
process  differs  from  that  pursued  by 
M.  Gannal ;  and  that  a  sealed  packet, 
whicli  was  deposited  with  the  secre- 
tary in  1824,  contains  the  details  of 
his  first  operations.  M.  Arago  add- 
ed, that  he  knew  another  party  who 
had  obtained  similar  results  ;  and  M. 
Gay-Lussac  asserted  that  M.  Gannal 
had  conversed  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  essays,  at  various  times, 
for  more  than  eight  years  past. 

RICE. 

Trials  have  recently  been  made  to 
grow  the  dry  rice  of  China  in  Italy  ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  in  time  an  ad- 
vantageous cultivation  of.  it.  may  be 
introduced  in  France. 
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VARIETIES. 

"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


CATHOLIC   EMANCIPATION. 

A  bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel,  on 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Februa- 
ry, and  passed. 

We  rejoice  most  heartily  in  a  vic- 
tory which,  by  whatever  arms  achiev- 
ed, is  at  once  rightful,  certain,  and 
immediate.  The  shaft  which  hath 
struck  down  our  quarry,  is  not  the  less 
welcome  because  it  has  come  from 
what  has  been  hitherto  a  hostile  bow; 
the  winds  which  have  wafted  us  into 
harbor  have  our  gratitude,  though  yes- 
terday they  were  making  sad  havoc 
with  our  rigging.  From  this  hour 
agitation  may  subside,  and  bigotry  be 
still  ;  the  Irish  barrister  may  leave  his 
unfinished  metaphor — the  Hampshire 
curate  may  burn  his  no  Popery  dis- 
course :  Captain  Rock  lias  thrown  up 
his  commission — Sir  Harcourt's  occu- 
pation is  gone.  In  a  word,  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  carried. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  inconsistent  in  the  course 
he  now  pursues.  No  one  ever  seri- 
ously suspected  that  he  had  formed 
any  very  inflexible  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  claims.  With 
Mr.  Peel  the  case  is  not  the  same.  If 
he  has  not  incurred  the  guilt  of  apos- 
tacy,  he  has  certainly  deserved  its  ob- 
loquy :  and  he  must  be  content  to  bear 
it.  The  statesman  who  abandons  in 
a  few  months  the  opinion  which  he  has 
upheld  for  many  years,  may  possibly 
be  a  convert ;  he  is,  prima  facie,  a  re- 
negade. 

When  history  shall  treat  of  the 
epoch  which  saw  the  abolition  of  a 
set  of  restrictions  continued  through 
so  many  years,  for  reasons  which  she 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  explain,  she 
will  not  bestow  her  rewards  upon  the 
laborers  who  came  at  the  eleventh 
hour,   but   upon   those   who  bore   the 


burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  She  will 
write,  that  Catholic  emancipation  was 
carried  by  our  Lansdowne  and  our 
Holland,  our  Canning  and  our 
Brougham.  These  men,  and  their 
coadjutors,  have  persevered  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  in  the  re- 
commendation of  a  policy  which  the 
throne  has  at  last  sanctioned,  and 
which  Great  Britain,  to  the  remot- 
est ages,  will  have  daily  more  reason 
to  bless.  Unsupported  by  the  authori- 
ty of  official  station,  they  have  exer- 
cised over  public  opinion  an  influence 
to  which  those  in  official  station  have 
been  compelled  to  bow.  Whatever 
despotism  may  do  on  the  continent, 
they  have  fortified  in  these  islands  a 
safe  home  forcivil  and  religious  liberty. 

learning. 
Learning  raises  up  against  us  many 
enemies  among  the  low,  and  more 
among  the  powerful  ;  yet  does  it  in- 
vest us  with  grand  and  glorious  privi- 
leges, and  confers  on  us  a  largeness  of 
beatitude.  Nothing  is  past  which  we 
desire  to  be  present ;  and  we  enjoy, 
by  anticipation,  somewhat  like  the 
power  which  I  imagine  we  shall  pos- 
sess hereafter,  of  sailing  on  a  wish 
from  world  to  world. 

SCOTTISH   NATIONAL    FEELINGS. 

While  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  them  to  their  native  rocks  the  more. 
Goldsmith. 

The  beautiful  and  pathetic  song  of 
Lochaber,  is  known  to,  and  admired 
by,  all  who  have  an  ear  for  music  or 
a  soul  for  poetry ;  but  heard  by  a  High- 
lander in  a  distant  land,  and  amid 
other  scenes,  the  effect  is  similar  to 
that  produced  on  the  Swiss  by  their 
national  air,  the  Ranz  des  Vaches — it 
inspires  a  sad  and  earnest  longing  to 
return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
the  early  haunts  of  their  youth.  The 
following  auccdule    was  related  to  tne 
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by  the  medical  gentleman  who  wit- 
nessed the  effect  :  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  tends  to  corroborate  my 
assertion,  it  also  proves  how  powerful 
is  the  sympathy  existing  between  this 
our  "  tenement  of  clay"  and  its  celes- 
tial inmate,  the  soul. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Dr.  C.  to  accom- 
pany a  Highland  regiment  across  the 
Atlantic,  to  "  a  far  distant  shore."  The 
station  where  the  troops  were  encamp- 
ed was  very  healthy,  the  climate  par- 
ticularly good  :  judge,  then,  of  the  sur- 
prise of  the  good  doctor  to  find  his 
soldiers  falling  sick  daily,  and  his  hos- 
pital filled  with  invalids, — whilst,  as 
he  could  not  discover  the  disease,  he 
could  apply  no  remedy. 

One  evening  the  moon  shone  so  un- 
usually bright,  the  scene  from  his 
window  was  so  lovely,  as  the  beams 
played  upon  the  rippling  water,  or 
gave  light  and  shadow  to  the  magnifi- 
cent forest-trees  near  his  abode — that 
he  was  tempted  to  take  a  solitary 
ramble, 

"  Musing  on  days  long  past, 
And  pleasures  gone  forever  by  :" — 

the  sound  of  the  bagpipe  struck  upon 
his  ear,  and  attracted  him  towards  the 
barracks,  where  the  piper  was  play- 
ing, in  the  most  touching  manner, 

"  Lochaber  no  more  '. 
May  be,  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more." 
Dr.  C.  approached  the  large  room  un- 
observed, and,  looking  in,  found  all 
his  men  assembled,  and  all  in  deep 
emotion — some  recumbent  on  the  floor, 
some  reclined  against  the  wall,  many 
in  tears,  and  one,  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands,  sobbed  aloud.  My  friend 
retired  to  his  quarters  :  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  sent  for  the  piper,  and, 
bribing  him  to  secresy,  commanded 
him  in  future  to  play  nothing  but  live- 
ly airs,  reels,  strathspeys,  and  march- 
es ;  but  never,  on  pain  of  his  displea- 
sure, to  breathe  Lochaber  again.  The 
piper  obeyed  :  the  effect  was  magical 
— the  invalids  revived,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  not  one  remained  in  the 
hospital. 

This  anecdote,  which  I  know  to  be 
true,  inspired  me  with  a  most  ardent 
desire  to  see  Lochaber— scenes  must 


be  beautiful  which  produced  such  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  mind.  Last 
summer,  passing  through  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  northern  lakes  of 
Scotland,  I  came  upon  Lochaber  :  Ben 
Nevis  reared  his  crowned  head — at 
his  base  stood  a  cluster  of  miserable 
hovels,  in  a  swamp  where  every  breeze 
that  passes  by  whispers  "  ague" — each 
hut  is  formed  of  wood  and  turf  gath- 
ered from  the  morass  beneath  their 
feet — a  hole  in  the  roof  forms  the 
chimney — a  hole  in  the  side  is  the 
window,  and  in  some  of  the  huts  win- 
dow and  door  in  one — not  a  tree  to  be 
seen  : — yet  dear  as  life  to  the  High- 
lander is  the  memory  of  Lochaber. 

ABERNETHYANA. 

The  following  is  the  last  and  best 
that  we  have  heard  of  the  above-  nam- 
ed gentleman.  We  should  premise, 
that  the  details  of  it  are  a  little  alter- 
ed, with  the  view  of  adapting  it  to 
"  ears  polite";  for,  without  some  pro- 
cess of  this  kind,  it  would  not  have 
been  presentable.  A  lady  went  to 
the  Doctor  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
and  stated  to  him,  that,  by  a  strange 
accident,  she  had  swallowed  a  live 
spider.  At  first,  his  only  reply  was, 
"  whew  !  whew  !  whew  !"  a  sort  of 
internal  whistling  sound,  intended  to 
be  indicative  of  supreme  contempt. 
But  his  anxious  patient  was  not  so  ea- 
sily repulsed.  She  became  every  mo- 
ment more  and  more  urgent  for  some 
means  of  relief  from  the  dreaded  ef- 
fect of  the  strange  accident  she  had 
consulted  him  about  ;  when,  at  last, 
looking  round  upon  the  wall,  he  put 
up  his  hand,  and  caught  a  fly. 
"  There,  Ma'am,"  said  he,  "  I've  got 
a  remedy  for  you.  Open  your  mouth  ; 
and  as  soon  as  I've  put  this  fly  into  it, 
shut  it  close  again  ;  and  the  moment 
the  spider  hears  the  fly  buzzing  about, 
up  he'll  come  ;  and  then  you  can  spit 
them  both  out  together." 

WELSH  MARRIAGES. 

It  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no 
small  surprise  that  so  economical  a 
people  as  the  English  should  not  have 
adopted  such  a  plan  as  the  following 
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by  the  lower  classes  of  the  Welsh. 
When  a  young  couple  intend  offering 
themselves  at  the  Temple  of  Hymen, 
if  they  are  very  poor,  they  generally 
send  a  man,  called  the  bidder,  round  to 
their  acquaintance  and  friends,  who 
invites  them,  sometimes  in  rhyme,  to 
the  wedding  ;  but  if  they  can  afford  it, 
they  issue  circulars.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  one  : — 

June  27,  1827. 
"  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  matri- 
monial state  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
day  of  July  next,  we  are  encouraged 
by  our  friends  to  make  a  bidding  on 
the  occasion,  the  same  day,  at  the 
Butchers'  Arms,  Carmarthen,  when 
and  where  the  favor  of  your  good  and 
agreeable  company  is  humbly  solicited  ; 
and  whatever  donation  you  may  please 
to  confer  on  us  then,  will  be  thankfully 
received,  warmly  acknowledged,  and 
cheerfully  repaid  whenever  called  for 
on  a  similar  occasion. 
**  By  your  most  obedient  servants, 
"  John  Jones, 
"  Mary  Evans." 
The  persons  so  invited  (if  they  ac- 
cept the  invitation)  generally  form 
part  of  the  procession  to  church,  and 
are  preceded  by  a  harper  or  fiddler. 
After  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied,  they 
veer  their  course  to  the  public-house 
mentioned  in  the  bills,  where  they 
partake,  not  of  a  sumptuous  banquet, 
but  of  the  simple,  though  not  the 
worst,  fare  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
kisses,  at  the  expense  of  the  new  mar- 
ried folks.  After  this,  a  large  plate 
is  placed  on  the  table  in  the  room,  and 
they  proceed  to  receive  the  money 
which  each  person  may  be  disposed  to 
give,  whilst  one  keeps  account  of  the 
sum  and  names.  They  frequently  re- 
ceive 501.,  and  sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, 100Z.  ;  and  they  have  the  privi- 
lege (by  paying  the  duty)  of  selling 
the  ale  to  the  persons  assembled.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  money  so 
deposited  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  the 
persons  who  gave  it  until  a  similar  oc- 
casion presents  itself  in  their  family. 
By  this  means  the  new  married  couple 
are  enabled  to  procure  furniture,  and 
other  things  requisite  for  them. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

May  1.  304. — Dioclesian,  a  celebrated 
Roman  emperor,  publicly  abdicated  the 
crown,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  and  retired  to  a  pri- 
vate station  at  Salona,  his  native  place, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  found  more  felicity 
in  cultivating  his  garden,  than  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  in  a  palace  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power.  He  bad  risen  to  the  imperial 
dignity  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier; 
so  had  the  means  of  appreciating  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  opposite  extremes  in  hu- 
man condition.  1700. — Died,  John  Dry- 
den,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English  poets 
of  the  17th  century.  His  works  are  various ; 
he  translated  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Persius, 
besides  writing  a  great  number  of  poems, 
chiefly  satirical,  and  twenty-seven  plays. — 
Mrs.  Montague  gave  for  many  years,  on 
May-day,  an  entertainment  at  her  house  in 
Portman-square  to  all  the  chimney-sweep- 
ers in  London.  They  were  regaled  with 
the  old  English  fare  of  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding.  A  dance  succeeded ;  and,  upon 
their  departure,  each  joyous  guest  received 
the  donation  of  a  shilling  from  the  liberal 
mistress  of  the  feast. 

May  3.  1495. — Columbus  discovered  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies. 
1  <;.")"). — Jamaica  was  taken  from  the  Spa- 
niards by  the  English,  who  have  remained 
in  possession  of  it  ever  since  ;  an  acquisi- 
tion which  they  owe  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Cromwell. 

May  4.  1736. — Died,  by  a  voluntary 
submersion  in  the  Thames,  under  London 
bridge,  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  born  in 
the  year  1(385.  He  was  engaged  with 
Steele  and  Addison  in  writing  the  Tattler, 
the  Spectator,  and  the  Guardian.  In  the 
Spectator  his  papers  are  marked  with  an  X, 
and  in  the  Guardian  with  an  asterisk. 

May  5.  1820.  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
died  at  St.  Helena. 

May  6. — This  is  the  day  chosen  by  the 
Greeks  for  the  festival  of  Jon,  celebrated 
for  his  patience,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Uz.  The  worship  of  hiin  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  very  extensive  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  The  latter  keep  his 
festival  on  the  10th  of  May. 

May  8.  17'.»4. — Lavoisier,  the  celebrated 
French  chemist,  and  medical  writer,  guillo- 
tined under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre. 
1614: — Bonaparte,  who  had  been  nearly  ten 
years  emperor  of  the  French,  landed  at 
Elba  as  an  exile. 

May  11.  1778.— Expired,  William  Pitt, 
earl  of  Chatham,  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  orator. 

May  12.  1041—  The  Earl  of  Stafford,  a 
tyrannical  minister  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
[.,  beheaded.  The  letter  by  Charles,  on 
the  21st  of  April  in  the  same  year,  assured 
him,  "  on  the  word  of  a  king,  thai  he  should 
not  suffer  in  life,  honor,  or  fortune." 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1824  that  I  determined  on  revisiting 
Buenos  Ayres,  after  an  absence  from 
it  of  four  years  ;  and,  as  there  are 
two  very  different  modes  of  travelling 
thither  from  Mendoea,  where  I  had 
been  for  some  time  sojourning,  I 
chose  that  which  my  inclination  for 
novelty  and  adventure,  rather  than 
my  desire  for  ease  and  convenience, 
pointed  out  :  for  the  traveller  who 
pays  too  much  deference  to  the  unde- 
niable attractions  of  these  latter,  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  miss  much  of  that 
spirit-stirring  excitement  in  which  the 
main  pleasure  and  advantages  of  tra- 
vel, both  actual  and  prospective,  con- 
sist. The  two  modes  of  travelling  to 
which  I  have  alluded  are,  by  the  regu- 
lar post  road,  and  by  the  Ox-carts 
which  traverse  the  vast  and  pathless 
Pampas.  It  will  be  readily  conjec- 
tured, from  what  I  have  hinted 
above  as  to  my  turn  for  deviating 
from  the  beaten  track,  that  the  latter 
of  these  modes  of  reaching  my  desti- 
nation was  the  one  I  chose. 

In  performing  this  journey  by  the 
ox-carts,  it  is  customary  for  many 
parties  to  unite,  and  start  at  the  same 
period  ;  keeping  together  as  one  body 
during  the  whole  journey  :  for  without 
this  precaution  (and  sometimes  even 
with  it)  the  traveller  is  not  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  roving  Indians  who 
infest  many  portions  of  the  route,  and 
particularly  the  Pampas  themselves. 

The  equipage  which  I  engaged  for 
my  exclusive  use  was  simply  a  two- 
wheeled    cart,    drawn    by    six    oxen. 

16  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


The  cart  consisted  of  a  frame  of  tim- 
ber, of  which  the  pole  or  perch  was 
twenty-four  feet  long,  and  nine  inches 
square,  of  very  hard  massive  wood, 
and  not  unlike,  in  size  and  weight, 
the  beam  of  a  house.  The  two  side 
pieces  were  of  the  same  form,  but 
only  thirteen  feet  long.  On  this 
frame  was  erected  a  rude  tilt  of  sticks, 
arched  at  the  top,  and  seven  feet  high  ; 
the  sides  being  closely  thatched  with 
rushes,  and  the  top  covered  with  raw 
hide,  so  as  to  be  quite  impervious  to 
the  weather.  Under  this  monstrous 
erection  was  placed  an  axle  of  lance 
wood,  lashed  to  the  bottom  with  raw 
hide ;  the  spindle  arms  being  about 
two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  eight 
inches  thick.  The  wheels  of  this 
vast  machine  were  of  corresponding 
dimensions,  being  about  nine  feet 
high,  and  with  massive  naves  and  fel- 
lies, and  put  together  (notwithstand- 
ing the  rudeness  of  the  tools  employ- 
ed in  the  work)  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  an  English 
wheelwright.  Behind  the  car  was 
lashed  an  earthen  water  jar,  holding 
twenty-five  gallons  ;  and  underneath, 
a  spare  axle,  fellies,  spokes,  &c,  in 
case  of  accident. 

The  oxen  were  yoked  to  the  cart 
two  and  two,  by  thongs  of  raw  hide, 
the  foremost  yoke  being  not  less  than 
fourteen  feet  distant  from  the  pole ; 
and  the  whole  of  them  were  managed 
by  a  driver  sitting  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  directing  the  animals  by 
means  of  two  goads  ;  the  one  of  great 
length  and  slung   to   the  roof  of  the 
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cart,  the  other  much  shorter,  and 
used  only  for  the  wheel  oxen.  The 
drivers  pique  themselves  greatly  on 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  these  goads, 
which  consist  of  light  cane  and  willow 
wands,  armed  with  iron  points,  and 
bound  from  heel  to  point  with  pack 
thread,  rubbed  over  with  blood  by 
way  of  ornamental  varnish  :  they  are 
also  sometimes  adorned  with  fea- 
thers, &c. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  de- 
scribing my  vehicle,  because,  in 
placing  one  of  them  before  the  reader, 
I  make  him  acquainted  with  the  exact 
character  of  the  whole  sixteen  of 
which  our  caravan  consisted.  For 
this  conveyance,  I  engaged  to  pay 
120  dollars  for  the  journey  from  Men- 
doQa  to  Buenos  Ayres — a  distance  of 
three  hundred  leagues  :  and,  for  the 
additional  sum  of  a  few  dollars,  I  was 
to  be  supplied  with  a  riding  horse  or 
mule,  whenever  I  chose  that  mode  of 
conveyance. 

Before  starting,  I  should  mention, 
that  the  crew  of  these  land  ships,  as 
they  are  called,  ("Barcosde  Tierra,") 
consisted  simply  of  the  driver  of  each 
cart ;  a  general  director  or  bailiff 
(called  a  Capataz  ,)  a  supercargo  ;  a 
carpenter ;  four  men  called  Boyeros, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  oxen 
during  the  halts,  and  collect  them  to- 
gether when  needed  ;  and  lastly,  three 
Manseros,  or  Muleteers,  to  perform 
the  same  office  to  the  horses  and 
mules.  The  passengers  on  this  occa- 
sion (including  four  mulatta  girls 
who  had  been  purchased  as  slaves  by 
some  residents  of  Buenos  Ayres) 
made  our  company  amount,  in  all,  to 
forty-three  persons. 

It  was  on  a  fine  sunshine  morning, 
the  20th  of  August,  1824,  that  our 
troop  started  from  Mendo^a.  The 
scene  was  an  interesting  one.  The 
friends  of  all  the  party  were  present, 
waving  hands  and  handkerchiefs,  pro- 
nouncing and  receiving  farewells, 
pressing  forward  to  deposite  little  pre- 
sents and  remembrances,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  numerous  tokens  of  interest 
and  anxiety  which  a  long,  and  in  some 
respects    hazardous    journey,    so  na- 


turally excites.  As  for  myself,  my 
cart  was  presently  so  loaded  with  to- 
kens of  good-will  from  my  MendoQa 
friends,  that  I  was  at  last  obliged  to 
decline  receiving  any  more. 

Our  line  of  march  occupied  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  for,  be- 
sides the  oxen  attached  to  the  carts, 
there  were  many  spare  ones  intended 
to  supply  the  place  of  any  that  might 
fall  lame,  and  also  a  considerable 
number  of  bulls  to  supply  food  for  our 
company,  which  the  entreprenues  of 
the  troop  engaged  to  furnish  during 
the  whole  journey,  the  drivers  and 
other  employes  eating  nothing  what- 
ever but  beef,  without  vegetables, 
bread,  or  even  salt.  So  that,  includ- 
ing horses  and  mules,  we  were  attend- 
ed, at  starting,  by  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  head  of  cattle. 

At  first,  we  got  on  very  indifferent- 
ly, from  the  draught  oxen  being  fresh 
from  grass,  and  consequently  some- 
what wild  and  unmanageable.  So 
that  during  the  first  day,  we  did  not 
advance  more  than  four  leagues  from 
the  town.  I  was  not  long  in  disco- 
vering that  I  had  done  well  in  provid- 
ing the  means  of  riding  on  horseback  ; 
for  I  found  that  the  cart  I  had  engag- 
ed was  useless  except  as  a  baggage 
waggon,  on  account  of  the  almost  un- 
bearable violence  of  the  motion,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rudeness  of  its  con- 
struction. On  the  second  day,  our 
troop  was  in  motion  long  before  sun- 
rise ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  re- 
markable skill  with  which  each  driver 
singled  out,  and  caught  his  own  set  of 
oxen,  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
which  prevailed.  Our  road,  during  the 
second  day,  lay  through  a  sandy  de- 
sert covered  with  coarse  shrubs  ;  and 
at  night-fall,  we  had  not  made  more 
than  four  additional  leagues  in  ad- 
vance. But  after  the  third  day,  our 
progress  increased ;  for  we  now  be- 
gan to  travel  during  the  night  also ; 
proceeding  for  four  hours  regularly, 
and  then  resting  for  one  hour.  The 
only  sleep  I  was  able  to  procure  dur- 
ing the  actual  journey  was  at  these 
brief  periods  of  halting,  except  when 
I  chose  to  ride  forward  in  advance  of 
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the  troop,  and  lay  down  to  snatch  a 
few  minutes  rest  till  they  reached  me. 
On  the  third  evening  we  slept  at 
the  village  of  Retamo  ;  and  from  this 
time  the  rate  of  our  progress  increas- 
ed to  about  ten  leagues  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  From  Retamo  to  San 
Luis,  we  met  with  the  air-plant  in 
great  abundance  (Flor  del  Ayer) 
growing  on  the  low  scrambling  bushes 
and  shrubs  with  which  this  whole  dis- 
trict abounds.  On  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  August,  we  rested  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  most  beautiful  wood  of  chanar 
trees  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  whole  troop,  shown 
by  the  light  of  the  numerous  fires 
which  blazed  everywhere  about  us. 
The  golden  colored  bark  of  the  chanar 
trees  reflected  the  lights  which  flick- 
ered upon  its  shining  surface  ;  and  as 
the  various  groups  of  our  party  lay 
reclining  beside  the  fires,  in  their 
striking  and  singular  costumes — each 
group  being  partially  hidden  from  the 
rest  by  the  stems  of  the  numerous 
trees  which  embowered  and  surround- 
ed us  on  all  sides — the  whole  present- 
ed the  semblance  of  a  scene  in  some 
romantic  melo-drame,  or  of  a  horde  of 
banditti  carousing  after  some  perilous 
enterprise.  The  ground  was  covered 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  a  thick 
heath,  which  served  us  as  couches  to 
rest  on ;  and  as  the  night  was  warm, 
we  here  spent  the  most  agreeable 
hours  since  the  commencement  of  our 
journey. 

On  the  next  day,  the  28th,  we 
reached  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
Desaguadero,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  which 
presented  itself  to  the  scene  just  de- 
scribed. The  place  seemed  the  very 
abode  of  barrenness.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  Dead  Sea  shores,  or  the 
fabled  banks  of  the  infernal  river  it- 
self. No  vestige  of  pasture,  or  of  any 
green  thing,  grew  on  the  precipitous 
banks  of  this  forlorn  stream ;  the 
black,  deep,  and  salt  waters  of  which 
went  rushing  hoarsely  along,  at  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet  below  where  we 
stood.     On   our    appearance,    a    few- 


wretched  huts  ejected  from  their  door- 
ways about  a  dozen  squalid  looking 
human  beings,  in  the  garb  of  women, 
whose  coarse  black  elf-locks  streaming 
down  their  backs,  and  their  yellow 
cadaverous  countenances,  reminded 
me  of  those  horrifying  beings  conjured 
up  on  the  "  blasted  heath"  with 
which  (like  the  present)  they  were 
so  strictly  in  keeping,  and  which 
"  Looked  not  like  inhabitants  of  earth, 
And  yet  were  on  it." 

They  had  nothing  to  offer  us  for  sale  ; 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  means 
of  their    furnishing    even    themselves 
with  subsistence,  not  even  a  root  or  a 
vegetable  ;  nothing    but  a    few  half- 
starved  goats,  which  looked  as  miser- 
able as  their  keepers.      Even  the  sun 
itself  seemed   to  "  disdain  to  shine" 
upon  this  realm  of  wretchedness  and 
gloom.     Close   at  hand  lived  the  fer- 
ryman, whose  appearance  and  bearing 
completed  this   singular   scene.      The 
sight    of    him    and    his    dwelling,    at 
once  realized   in  my  mind    a   descrip- 
tion I  have  somewhere  read  of  "  Fe- 
lon Care."     Suspicion  was  in   every 
look  and  accent,    and  sordid    grasping 
avarice  seemed  to  hold   possession  of 
his  whole  soul.     On  entering  the  dark 
den   which   formed  his   dwelling,  we 
found  the  centre  occupied  by  a  round 
solid  table,  like  a  butcher's  chopping 
block.     Besides     this,     nothing    was 
clearly  distinguishable  on  account  of 
the  almost  impenetrable  darkness  ;  but 
in  one  corner  I  thought   I  could   per- 
ceive the  remnant  of  a  broken  musket. 
His  ferry-boat    was  formed   by    two 
canoes  lashed  together,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  stage  about  twenty  feet  long. 
On  the  31st  of  August  we  reached 
San  Luis  de  la  Punta,  in  which  abode 
of  ruin  and  desolation  we    were   de- 
tained three  days.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  wretched  places  that  can  be  con- 
ceived as  the  abode  of  men.     It  does 
not    contain    a    single    white-washed 
building ;  the  Plaza  is   in   ruins  ;  the 
Cathedral  fallen  to   the   ground  ;  and 
though  the  Piazza  still  stands  in  front 
of   the    Town-Hall,    the    roof  which 
connected  it  with    the   main   building 
no  longer  exists  but  as  a  mass  of  ru- 
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ins — among  which,  a  solitary  sentinel 
paces  slowly,  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  seems  to  increase  by  his  appear- 
ance, rather  than  dissipate,  the  deso- 
lation of  the  scene. 

On  the  third  day  from  the  period  of 
our  entering  San  Luis  de  la  Punta, 
we  sallied  forth  from  it,  and  by  night- 
fall reached  the  banks  of  the  beauti- 
ful Rio  Quinto,  where  we  rested.  On 
the  following  morning,  instead  of  keep- 
ing with  the  general  troop,  I  rode  on 
a-head,  in  company  with  the  supercar- 
go, a  respectable  and  intelligent  young 
man,  named  Bias  Valdor.  Passing 
an  isolated  mountain  called  El  Morro, 
we  reached  the  Portezuelo  ;  and  here 
there  opened  upon  our  view  a  most 
beautiful  grassy  plain,  extended  inter- 
minably on  every  side  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  free  from  a  sin- 
gle bush,  shrub,  or  any  other  object 
whatever  to  intercept  the  view ;  ex- 
cept (hat  on  a  rising  ground,  just  at 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  we  could 
distinguish  a  human  dwelling,  which 
proved  to  be  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
landholder,  with  whose  agreeable  fa- 
mily we  spent  three  days. 

Quitting  this  hospitable  roof,  we 
reached,  on  the  9th  of  September,  the 
Villa  del  Rio  Quinto,  the  cultivated 
lands  appertaining  to  which  town  are 
irrigated  by  the  beautiful  river  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  This  place 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Cordova, 
and  contains  a  population  of  four 
thousand   souls. 

On  the  13lh  of  September  we 
reached  the  Punta  Del  Sauce,  a  most 
wretched  town  situated  on  the  river 
Quarto,  and  forming  the  frontier  line 
of  the  Indian  territories,  called  Las 
Pampas,  an  uninhabited  plain,  forty 
leagues  in  breadth,  extending  from  the 
Rio  Saladillo  to  Melinque.  During 
the  whole  route  from  San  Bernardo 
hither,  we  had  been  infested  almost 
incessantly  by  flights  of  locusts,  so 
numerous  that  they  sometimes  literally 
intercepted  the  light  of  the  sun — 
throwing  a  shadow  upon  the  ground  as 
if  a  dense  cloud  was  passing.  They 
rose  in  almost  unbroken  masses  before 
our  horses'  feet  as  we  galloped  onwards, 


and  we  were  compelled  to  cover  our 
faces  with  our  ponchos,  to  ward  off  the 
blows,  which  might  otherwise  have 
proved  seriously  injurious,  especially 
if  they  had  struck  the  eyes — for  the 
locusts  were  of  great  size  and  weight. 
The  town  of  Punta  del  Sauce  we 
found  in  a  most  ruinous  condition, 
consequent  on  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Indians  for  purposes  of  plunder  ;  but 
still,  it  was  not  without  an  appearance 
of  considerable  activity  arising  out  of 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  contained  no  less  than  six 
shops  for  the  sale  of  European  goods  of 
various  kinds — for  which  returns  are 
made  in  mare  and  other  hides.  A 
shop  (or  pulperia)  in  the  Pampas  is 
distinguishable  from  a  great  distance 
in  every  direction,  by  means  of  a  flag 
which  is  fastened  to  a  high  pole  stuck 
in  the  ground,  as  a  sign.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  town  was  a  brave  young 
man,  who  had  fifty  militia  under  his 
command,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
occasionally  scoured  the  country  in 
a  circle  of  a  hundred  miles,  on  the 
look-out  for  the  roving  Indians  with 
which  these  plains  are  infested. 
Though  these  expeditions  sometimes 
last  for  more  than  a  month,  the  party 
take  with  them  provisions  for  the  two 
first  days  only  ;  trusting  for  the  future 
supply  to  the  wild  animals  they  may 
be  able  to  take  as  they  proceed.  The 
flesh  of  ostriches  is  that  which  they 
prefer  before  any  other;  then  that  of 
mules  ;  after  that,  of  horses  and 
mares  ;  and  lastly  that  of  deer.  Black 
cattle  are  never  to  be  met  with  in 
these  plains  ;  but  sometimes  (though 
rarely)  a  lion  is  killed,  and  its  flesh 
looked  upon  as  delicious  food.  At 
this  town  we  observed  a  ruined  mud 
fort,  mounted  with  a  one  pound  swivel, 
but  so  honey-combed  as  to  threaten 
much  more  danger  to  the  firer  than  to 
the  party  aimed  at.  There  was  also 
a  long  four  pounder  lying  on  the 
ground,  but  useless  from  having  been 
spiked  in  the  war  of  the  Montenero. 

On  leaving  Punta  del  Sauce  all 
population  ceases  ;  except  that  you 
meet  with  here  and  there  a  scattered 
hut,  called  a  Pucsto,  inhabited  by  men 
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who  gain  an  uncertain  living  by  hunt- 
ing the  wild  mares  of  the  Pampas,  and 
killing  them  for  their  hides.  These 
people  may  be  described  as  resem- 
bling the  Back-woodsmen  of  North 
America.  They  are  continually 
shifting  their  habitation,  as  the  prey 
of  which  they  are  in  search  becomes 
scarce  ;  and  they  seldom  follow  this 
wandering  mode  of  life  for  any  great 
length  of  time  ;  always  abandoning  it 
as  soon  as  they  have  gained  a  little 
money  to  purchase  cattle  and  com- 
mence breeding  them  in  another  situ- 
ation. But  to  begin  even  this  first 
occupation  of  mare-killing,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  possessed  of  a  herd  of 
about  two  hundred  tame  horses  and 
mares,  all  of  which  are  trained  to  fol- 
low a  bell  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the 
most  docile  among  them — which  is 
hence  called  Madrina.  Two  or  more 
Gauchos  having  joined  their  stock  of 
horses  together,  they  erect  a  mud 
house  on  the  open  waste,  and  thatch  it 
on  the  top  with  rushy  grass  ;  after 
which  they  procure  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  by  almost  incredible  labor, 
a  quantity  of  wooden  palisades,  with 
which  they  form  a  corral,  or  penfold, 
of  great  size.  Their  stock  in  trade 
being  thus  established,  they  set  out 
from  their  new  home  to  scour  the 
country  ;  taking  little  or  no  material 
for  subsistence  with  them,  but  de- 
pending on  their  own  skill  in  procur- 
ing it  for  themselves  when  needed. 
They  are  frequently  absent  on  these 
expeditions  for  a  month  together ; 
never  sleeping  under  a  roof  during  all 
that  time,  and  their  food  the  flesh  of 
wild  animals,  and  a  little  brackish 
water.  Their  mode  of  taking  the 
wild  mares  of  which  they  are  in 
search  is  very  simple,  and  attended 
by  little  difficulty.  On  encountering 
a  herd  of  wild  horses  they  drive 
their  own  troop  of  tame  ones  among 
them,  and  the  two  soon  become,  as  it 
were,  incorporated  together.  The 
whole  are  then  driven  in  one  body  to- 
wards the  Puesto,  and  on  reaching  it 
are  made  to  enter  the  enclosures  of 
palisades  ;  where  the  wild  mares  are 
noosed  one  by  one,  with  the  lazo,  and 


dragged  outside  to  a  short  distance, 
where  they  are  slaughtered,  and  their 
hides  taken  off — the  carcasses  being 
left  to  be  devoured  by  the  vultures, 
caranchos,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
which  are  always  present  in  vast  num- 
bers in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
loathsome  shambles.  Before  quitting 
this  subject,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
that  all  the  young  horses  which  are 
found  among  the  mares  caught  in  the 
manner  above  described,  are  immedi- 
ately broke  to  the  saddle,  by  main 
force  as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  about 
two  days  ;  and  the  hides  of  the  mares, 
after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  are  sold 
at  the  nearest  town  for  about  half  a 
dollar  each.  The  purchaser,  when 
he  has  collected  a  sufficient  number 
together,  sends  them  in  carts  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  where  they  produce  from 
six  reals  to  a  dollar  each. 

About  this  point  of  our  journey  it 
was  hourly  to  be  expected  that  the 
wild  Indians  would  make  their  appear- 
ance. At  Punta  del  Sauce,  therefore, 
our  supercargo  had  engaged  with  an 
active  Cordovese  Gaucho,  and  a  gi- 
gantic Negro,  both  of  whom  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
who  were  to  keep  a  constant  look-out 
in  advance  of  the  troop,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  surprise  from  these  roving 
marauders.  The  tract  of  country 
over  which  we  now  had  to  pass  was 
one  level  plain,  entirely  covered  with 
pasture  ;  and  on  the  20th  we  crossed 
a  deep  stream  called  Saladillo,  and 
entered  upon  the  Indian  territory. 
Having  filled  our  water-jars  at  the 
above-named  stream — which  was  of  a 
brackish  taste — we  now  travelled  day 
and  night,  with  the  least  possible  in- 
termission— as  it  was  considered  un- 
safe to  linger  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  these  rude  and  in- 
hospitable wilds.  Our  chief  occupa- 
tion by  day  was  running  down  or 
shooting  the  fallow  deer — a  sport 
which  took  a  most  animated  character 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  we  were  passing  ;  and  in  these 
beautiful  plains  the  game  is  extremely 
abundant.  This  sport  was  sometimes 
varied  by  that  of  snaring  partridges — 
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with  which  game  the  plains  also 
abounded.  This  we  effected  by  means 
of  horse-hair  nooses,  fixed  to  the  end 
of  long  canes.  Another  practice  was, 
to  ride  round  in  a  circle  swiftly,  de- 
creasing the  extent  of  the  circle,  till 
the  bird  became  literally  bewildered 
and  giddy  by  its  efforts  to  escape,  and 
at  last  suffered  itself  to  be  approached 
near  enough  to  kill  it  with  a  riding- 
whip. 

During  the  eight  days  that  were 
occupied  in  crossing  the  Pampas,  I 
found  it  scarcely  possible  to  get  an 
hour's  sleep,  either  by  night  or  day. 
The  only  means  by  which  I  could  ef- 
fect it  at  all  were,  by  riding  forward 
in  advance  of  the  troop  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  dismounting,  fling  my- 
self into  one  of  the  deep  wheel  ruts, 
which  sheltered  me  from  the  cold 
winds,  still  retaining  my  horse's  bridle 
in  my  hand.  On  these  occasions,  in- 
stead of  being  awakened  by  the  creak- 
ing and  lumbering  of  the  carts,  as 
they  passed  me,  I  was  pretty  sure  to 
sleep  till  these  sounds  ceased,  and 
then  to  awake  by  the  absence  of  the 
noise — as  the  miller  is  said  to  do  when 
his  mill  stops.  One  night,  however, 
when  I  had  been  unusually  oppressed 
by  sleep,  I  found,  on  awaking,  that 
the  carts  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
At  first  I  was  not  at  all  alarmed,  and 
springing  on  my  horse,  thought  to  re- 
gain my  company  in  a  few  minutes. 
Not  coming  up  with  them  as  soon  as 
I  expected,  I  looked  up  to  the  hea- 
vens, and  found  that  the  constellation 
Orion  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  me. 
I  therefore  quickly  retraced  my  course ; 
but  it  was  full  an  hour  before  I  re- 
gained my  companions.  If  it  had 
been  a  cloudy  night  I  should  assured- 
ly have  lost  my  road  altogether,  and 
in  all  probability  have  remained  seve- 
ral days  without  meeting  with  any 
assistance  in  regaining  it.  Indeed, 
more  than  one  European  has  been  lost 
in  these  extensive  solitudes,  and  died 
from  starvation. 

On  these  extensive  plains  I  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  observe  the 
singular  effect  of  the  "  mirage,"  de- 
scribed by  travellers  over  the  Arabian 


deserts ;  and  several  times  our  whole 
company  were  deceived  by  it.  On 
one  occasion  I  perceived  before  me, 
apparently  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  two  low  trees,  of  singular  ap- 
pearance, which  I  turned  to  inquire 
the  name  of,  and  found  that  they 
were  called  Los  Quebrachos  ;  but  on 
turning  the  next  instant  to  look  at 
them  again,  there  was  no  such  object 
within  sight.  At  first  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  senses,  but  was  informed 
that  the  occurrence  was  quite  a  com- 
mon one.  And  in  fact  the  trees  them- 
selves were,  as  I  afterwards  found,  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  leagues  from 
us  at  the  time  I  saw  the  illusive  ap- 
pearance, and  were  completely  hidden 
from  actual  view  by  an  undulation  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  is  now 
well  known,  and  need  not  be  more 
particularly  referred  to.  But  another 
curious  instance  of  the  effects  of  the 
mirage  is  worth  relating.  One  morn- 
ing, about  eleven  o'clock,  we  suddenly 
perceived,  at  a  considerable  distance 
a-head,  what  we  conceived  to  be  the 
figure  of  an  Indian,  and  as  there  was 
little  doubt  that  we  should  soon  see  a 
party  of  them  approach  us  with  hos- 
tile intentions,  we  did  not  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  more,  but  instantly 
prepared  to  meet  their  attack.  This 
was  done  by,  in  the  first  place,  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  all  the  carts,  and 
causing  them  to  be  drawn  up  in  a 
double  line,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
fortification,  behind  which  each  man 
was  posted  with  his  musket,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  desperate  resistance.  On 
riding  up  and  down,  to  see  that  all 
were  in  due  order,  I  soon  perceived 
that  more  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  awkward  movements  of  our  men 
themselves,  (most  of  whom  were  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
muskets,)  than  from  the  expected 
enemy.  I  therefore  consulted  with 
the  supercargo,  and  it  was  presently 
arranged  that  only  seven  or  eight  of 
our  party,  who  were  accustomed  to 
fire-arms,  should  attempt  a  defence  by 
that  means,  and  that  the  rest  should 
lash  their  knives  to  the  end   of  their 
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bullock  goads,  and  use  them  by  way 
of  pikes — an  instrument  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  handle  to  advan- 
tage. I  was  not  long  in  discovering 
too,  that  our  drivers  were  much  better 
disposed  to  mount  their  horses  and  run 
away,  than  stand  their  ground  and 
defend  themselves  :  so  that,  to  guard 
against  an  event  of  this  nature,  some 
of  us  were  obliged  to  swear  that  we 
would  shoot  the  very  first  man  who 
did  not  stand  his  ground  fairly,  and 
take  his  chance  with  the  rest.  Pre- 
sently, however,  all  chance  of  escap- 
ing seemed  cut  off,  for  the  enemy 
were  now  seen  advancing  on  all  sides, 
and  seemed  closing  in  upon  us  in  a 
circle,  carrying  their  long  lances  erect. 
Our  entrenchment  being  complete,  we 
awaited  the  onset,  each  with  several 
loaded  guns,  but  firmly  resolved  not 
to  fire  till  sure  of  our  shot  telling. 
Suddenly,  however,  our  opponents 
made  a  dead  halt,  as  if  intimidated  by 
something  in  our  appearance  ;  on  this 
our  hitherto  cowardly  drivers  took 
courage,  and  shouted  them  on  to  the 
combat.  But  still  they  remained  sta- 
tionary— seeming,  as  well  as  we  could 
distinguish,  to  be  brandishing  their 
long  lances  in  the  air.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  mist  that  surrounded  us 
cleared  partially  away,  and  we  disco- 
vered that  our  supposed  enemies  were 
no  other  than  a  herd  of  wild  horses, 
which,  being  startled  at  the  unusual 
appearance  of  our  caravan,  had  lifted 
their  heads,  with  erect  ears,  high  in 
the  air,  and  seemed  to  approach  us 
momently,  by  reason  of  the  thickening 
mist  magnifying  their  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  changing  their  real  appear- 
ance into  something  like  that  for 
which  our  fears  had  mistaken  them. 
As  soon  as  our  ludicrous  mistake  was 
discovered,  shouts  of  laughter  burst 
from  all  our  company,  and  such  of 
them  as  were  mounted,  riding  towards 
the  cause  of  our  late  fears,  they  turned 
in  an  instant,  and  fled  away  across  the 
plain  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

The  next  day  we  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  that  extraordinary  spirit  of 
independence  and  enterprise,  which  is 
only  to  be   met  with  in  savage   life. 


We  saw  before  us,  at  a  little  distance, 
a  man  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  driving 
twelve  horses  before  him.  On  ap- 
proaching him,  to  ascertain  who  it 
could  be  that  was  thus  traversing  the 
desert  plain  alone,  where  man  meets 
his  fellow  man  only  to  dread  him  as 
an  enemy,  he  proved  to  be  an  old 
Gaucho,  sixty  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
Rojas,  who  told  us  that  he  was  jour- 
neying to  San  Ignacio,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cordova,  to  fetch  home  his 
son.  This  seemed  so  unlikely  a  tale, 
that  we  asked  to  see  it  corroborated 
by  his  passport,  and  it  proved  to  be 
true.  He  had,  in  fact,  set  out  from 
Rojas  for  San  Ignacio,  a  distance  of 
seventy  leagues,  fifty  of  which  were 
over  pathless  plains,  where  nothing 
could  guide  his  way  but  the  sun  by 
day,  and  the  stars  by  night ;  and  with 
no  provisions  but  a  little  dried  beef  in 
his  saddle-bags,  two  small  horns  of 
water,  and  a  little  tobacco.  There 
was  also  the  constant  risk  of  meeting 
with  the  wild  Indians,  and  he  had 
moreover  the  perpetual  anxiety  at- 
tendant on  keeping  together  twelve 
animals  who  were  entirely  loose,  and 
well  enough  disposed  to  make  their 
escape.  These  latter  the  old  man 
rode  alternately,  catching  one  with 
his  lazo  whenever  he  wished  to  change 
his  saddle,  and  at  night  it  was  his 
practice  to  stop  immediately  after  the 
sun  went  down,  and  feed  his  horses, 
he  himself  lying  down  to  sleep  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  but  being  com- 
pelled to  get  up  and  mount  a  horse 
every  now  and  then,  in  order  to  keep 
the  herd  together.  The  bridle  of  the 
horse  he  was  riding,  he  used  always 
to  keep  in  his  hand  white  sleeping. 
This  rencontre  presented  me  with  an 
instance  of  mingled  simplicity  and 
self-confidence,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  in  a  more  civilized 
class  of  life. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  our  wa- 
ter being  all  exhausted  before  reach- 
ing the  expected  means  of  supplying 
it,  we  were  tormented  for  some  hours 
with  a  burning  thirst.  Towards  even- 
ing we  discovered  a  pond  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  rode  eagerly   towards  it ; 
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but  on  reaching  it,  wc  found  that  al- 
though hall  a  mile  in  circumference, 
it  was  no  where  more  than  two  inches 
in  depth,  and  lay  on  the  surface  more 
like  oil  than  water.  We  were,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  deterred  by  its  ap- 
pearance, nor  by  the  clouds  of  mus- 
quitoes  that  were  hovering  over  it ; 
but  spread  our  handkerchiefs  on  the 
surface,  and  lying  on  our  faces,  suck- 
ed the  muddy  liquid  through  them, 
and  felt  it  like  nectar  to  our  parched 
throats.  The  next  instant  the  whole 
was  converted  into  a  quagmire,  by 
the  horses  and  mules  rushing  into  it, 
and  attempting  in  vain  to  quench  their 
thirst.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  day  that  we  again 
discovered  a  rushy  marsh  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  league,  and  as  this 
offered  the  probability,  though  not  the 
certainty,  of  a  supply  of  water,  I  has- 
tened to  it,  accompanied  by  the  capa- 
taz  and  our  Cordovese  scout,  which 
latter  was  the  most  active  and  skilful 
horseman  I  ever  beheld.  On  ap- 
proaching pretty  near  to  the  marsh, 
we  discovered,  to  our  infinite  delight, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  water 
among  the  rushes,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  dismounting  to  partake  of  it, 
when  suddenly  a  large  Puma,  or  South 
American  lion,  sprung  from  a  rushy 
lair  where  he  had  been  couched,  and 
instantly  fled  across  the  plain.  This 
somewhat  startling  appearance  dis- 
persed our  thirst,  or  the  sense  of  it, 
for  the  moment,  and  we  all  turned  our 
horses  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  I 
have  elsewhere  described  the  extraor- 
dinary skill  of  the  Gauchos  with  their 
lazo.  On  this  occasion  I  had  to  wit- 
ness a  new  instance  of  it  in  the  Cor- 
dovese scout,  who,  presently  coming 
up  with  the  lion,  cast  his  lazo  over  its 
head  in  an  instant,  and  brought  it  to 
the  ground  almost  choked  by  the  run- 
ning noose.  On  recovering  himself  a 
little,  the  lion  seemed  disposed  to  turn 
on  his  assailants  and  defend  himself, 
but  before  he  could  rise,  the  lazo  of 
the  capataz  was  dexterously  cast  round 
his  hinder  legs  ;  and  the  holder  of  it 
riding  on,  the  lion  was  stretched  on 
the  plain  by  the  tightened  cords,  with- 


out the  power  of  moving.  With  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  the  Cordovese 
now  dismounted,  and  the  blood  of  the 
animal  was  the  next  instant  gushing 
forth  beneath  his  knife.  After  satis- 
fying our  thirst  by  returning  to  the 
marshy  pool,  the  carcass  of  the  lion 
was  dragged  to  the  carts,  where  the 
skin  was  taken  off,  and  the  flesh  cut 
into  small  pieces,  roasted  and  eaten, 
within  an  hour  of  our  first  sight  of  the 
living  animal !  The  flesh,  which  I 
tasted,  was  very  white,  and  resem- 
bling veal,  but  of  a  fishy  flavor ;  it 
was  much  preferable,  however,  to 
that  of  a  newly  slain  buck,  which  was 
roasted  at  the  same  time.  The  flesh 
of  the  lion  is  esteemed  a  great  delica- 
cy by  the  Gauchos.  The  next  day 
we  arrived  at  Melinqueclto,  near 
which  place  there  was  an  enormous 
lake  of  salt  water,  having  the  charac- 
ter almost  of  an  inland  sea,  for  we 
could  not  perceive  the  opposite  side 
of  it.  On  this  lake  were  immense 
numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  and  in  par- 
ticular, large  flocks  of  the  splendid 
flamingo.  On  the  firing  of  our  rifles, 
these  magnificent  birds  rose  from  the 
water  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  effect 
of  their  gorgeous  plumage  shone  upon 
by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  was 
brilliant  beyond  description. 

On  the  27th  we  reached  Melinque, 
which  was  formerly  a  settlement  of 
some  importance,  but  now  abandon- 
ed, having  been  previously  ruined  by 
the  repeated  ravages  of  the  Indians. 
On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  sky 
threatened  a  pampero,  or  land  storm, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  carts 
were  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  and  lashed 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  oxen  within  the  inclosure  thus 
formed.  This  necessary  arrangement 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  cattle 
was  scarcely  completed,  when  faint 
flashes  of  lightning  were  seen  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  which  proved 
the  near  prelude  of  a  most  furious 
hurricane.  To  the  "  pitiless  pelting" 
of  this  storm,  which  was  so  violent 
that  even  the  heavy  ox-carts  could 
scarcely  stand  against  it,  the  Boyeros 
were  exposed  during  the  whole  night, 
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being  obliged  to  ride  round  the  en- 
trenchment constantly,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  the  oxen  did  not  escape 
in  their  fright ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  it  was  found  in  the 
morning  that  four  of  the  cattle  were 
missing,  and  a  Boyero  was  immedi- 
ately sent  after  them,  but  did  not  re- 
join us  for  four  days,  having  lost  his 
way  during  another  storm  two  nights 
after. 

The  condition  of  these  poor  fellows 
is  perhaps  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  their  countrymen.  The  one 
I  have  just  alluded  to,  who  was  sent 
after  the  stray  cattle,  had  neither 
eaten  nor  drank  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  absence  from  the  troop, 
having  taken  nothing  with  him  but  a 
little  tobacco,  with  which  he  contrived 
to  sustain  nature  ;  and  yet,  on  his  re- 
turn, his  case  did  not  seem  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  peculiarly  hard  one. 
He  was  only  considered  as  having 
performed  an  ordinary  portion  of  his 
duties,  for  which  he  receives  15  dol- 
lars per  month,  or  six  weeks,  i.  e.  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  journey,  which 
is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  oxen.  I  observed  that 
immediately  on  the  return  of  the  one 
alluded  to  above,  he  proceeded  to 
"  refresh"  himself,  by  devouring  about 
four  pounds  weight  of  tough  beef, 
without  either  bread  or  salt.  This, 
with  a  draught  of  brackish  water, 
formed  his  repast,  after  which  he  be- 
took himself  to  sleep — not  having 
closed  his  eyes  during  his  absence. 

On  the  29th  of  September  we  reach- 
ed the  little  town  of  Rojas,  which 
presents  a  very  characteristic  scene, 
arising  out  of  the  necessities  and  cor- 
responding expedients  of  its  peculiar 
position.  The  town  consists,  besides 
a  fort  mounting  three  guns,  of  many 
detached  houses,  each  of  which  is  an 
impregnable  fortress  in  itself — that  is 
to  say,  impregnable  with  reference  to 
the  attacks  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 
Each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  deep 
ditch,  and,  within  that,  planted  with  a 
hedge  the  nature  of  which  renders  it 
a  perfect  safeguard  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.      This  hedge  consists 
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of  the  torch  thistle  (Tuna)  so  plant- 
ed that  its  thorny  stems  almost  touch 
each  other  to  the  thickness  of  four  or 
five  feet.  It  is  true  the  stems  of  this 
plant,  being  merely  of  the  consistence 
of  a  cabbage-stalk,  might  easily  be 
chopped  down  by  means  of  an  axe. 
But  as  the  Indians  never,  or  very 
rarely,  dismount,  when  making  their 
attacks,  and  as  the  hedge  I  have  de- 
scribed is  fire-proof,  and  may  be  de- 
fended by  musquetry  from  behind,  it 
becomes,  in  point  of  fact,  an  absolute- 
ly impregnable  barrier  against  such 
assailants.  At  the  time  we  visited  it, 
Rojas  contained  about  1,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  presented  a  most  singular 
and  romantic  appearance — being  situ- 
ated on  a  slight  eminence,  and  the 
enclosures  of  the  Tuna  thickly  plant- 
ed, chiefly  with  peach  groves.  The 
entrance  to  each  enclosure  is  by  a 
draw-bridge.  We  observed  among 
the  inhabitants  many  Indian  boys  and 
girls,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
from  the  Indians  in  various  incursions, 
and  were  used  as  slaves. 

On  the  30th  we  fell  in  with  a  herd 
of  about  400  wild  pigs.  After  a  con- 
test of  nearly  an  hour  with  several  fe- 
rocious boars  who  stopped  and  faced 
us,  we  succeeded  in  killing  ten  of  the 
herd.  It  was  not  long  before  portions 
of  them  were  roasting.  I  found  the 
flavor  not  unlike  that  of  rancid  whale 
oil.  These  herds  forma  great  article 
of  commerce  with  the  shipping  agents 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

We  now  began  to  enter  a  district 
well  improved  as  estancios,  or  cattle 
farms  ;  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a  long  grove  of  peach  trees — this  being 
the  only  tree  used  for  firewood  in 
these   districts. 

On  the  1st  of  October  we  reached 
the  Guardia  del  Salto,  a  town  with  a 
fort  and  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

On  the  2d  of  October  we  passed 
through  Areco,  a  town  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  above  ;  and  on  the  4th 
we  reached  one  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription— the  pretty  town  of  Luxan — 
which  includes  several  handsome 
buildings,  and  a  church  surmounted 
by  a  dome.     The  next  day  the  dry 
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grass,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  plain  to  leeward  on  seeing  the  approaching 

was   covered,   having   taken   fire,  the  flame  at  a  distance  ;  and  then  driving 

column  of  flame  approached  our  troop  into  the  vacant  space  thus   obtained, 

so  quickly,  that  one  of  the  carts,  laden  But  there  is  risk  in  this  plan,  because 

with  wine,  took  fire  and  was  entirely  the  fibrous   roots  of  the  grass  retain 

destroyed,  while  the  rest  escaped  with  the  fire  for  a  considerable  time, 

considerable  difficulty.     The  best  plan  On  the  6th  of  October  we  reached 

of  escape  in  cases  of  this  kind  seems  MendoQa,     after   having  been    seven 

to  be  that  of  setting  fire  to   the  grass  weeks  on  the  road. 


THE  DIVIDED  HOUSEHOLD. 

Our  hearth — we  hear  its  music  now — to  us  a  bower  and  home  ; 
When  will  its  lustre  in  our  souls  with  Spring's  young  freshness  come? 
Sweet  faces  beam'd  around  it  then,  and  cherub  lips  did  weave 
Their  clear  Hosannas  in  the  glow  that  tinged  the  skies  at  eve ! 

Oh,  lonely  is  our  forest  stream,  and  bare  the  woodland  tree, 
Amid  whose  sunny  wreath  of  leaves  the  cuckoo  carolled  free ; 
The  pilgrim  passeth  by  our  cot — no  hand  shall  greet  him  there — 
The  household  is  divided  now,  and  mute  the  evening  prayer ! 

Amid  green  walks  and  fringed  slopes,  still  gleams  the  village  pond, 

And  see,  a  hoar  and  sacred'pile,  the  old  church  peers  beyond  ; 

And  there  we  deem'd  it  bliss  to  gaze  upon  the  Sabbath  skies, — 

Gold  as  our  sister's  clustering  hair,  and  blue  as  her  meek  eyes. 

Our  home— when  will  these  eyes,  now  dimm'd  with  frequent  weeping, 

The  infant's  pure  and  rosy  ark,  the  stripling's  sanctuary  ?. 

When  will  these  throbbing  hearts  grow  calm  around  its  lighted  hearth  ?• 

Quench'd  is  the  fire  within  its  walls,  and  hush'd  the  voice  of  mirth ! 

The  haunts — they  are  forsaken  now — where  our  companions  play'd  ; 

We  see  their  silken  ringlets  glow  amid  the  moonlight  glade  ; 

We  hear  their  voices  floating  up  like  paean  songs  divine  ; 

Their  path  is  o'er  the  violet-beds  beneath  the  springing  vine  ! 

Restore,  sweet  spirit  of  our  home  !  our  native  hearth  restore — 

Why  are  our  bosoms  desolate,  our  summer  rambles  o'er  ? 

Let  thy  mild  light  on  us  be  pour'd— our  raptures  kindle  up, 

And  with  a  portion  of  thy  bliss  illume  the  household  cup. 

Yet  mourn  not,  wanderers — unto  you  a  thrilling  hope  is  given, 

A  tabernacle  unconfind,  an  endless  home  in  heaven  ! 

And  though  ye  are  divided  now,  ye  shall  be  made  as  one 

In  Eden,  beauteous  as  the  skies  that  o'er  your  childhood  shone  ! 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  BROKEN  HEART* 

CHAPTER  II. 

Autumn  was  fast  fading  into  winter,  health  and  cheerfulness  in  the  object 

when  the  heavy  tidings  of  her  sudden  of  their  mutual  anxiety, 
bereavement  fell  like  an  ice-bolt  on         Passing  the  common  love  between 

the  heart  of  Miss  Aboyne.     And  long  parent  and  child,  had  been  that  which 

it  was  before  the  unremitting   tender-  bound  up,  as  in  one,    the    hearts  of 

ness  and  attention  of  her  now    sole  Colonel  Aboyne    and   his    motherless 

earthly  protector— her  betrothed  hus-  daughter  ;  and  the  reflection  that,  for 

band— and    the    more    than    maternal  her  sake,  this  beloved  father  had  un- 

cares  of  her  faithful  Nora,  were  re-  dertaken  the  voyage  which  had  termi- 

warded  by  any  indications  of  reviving  nated  so  fatally,  failed  not  to  dash  her 

*  Sec  page  103. 
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cup  of  sorrow  with  peculiar  bitterness. 
The  suddenness  of  the  shock  had  also 
tried  to  the  uttermost  her  delicate  and 
already  impaired  constitution  ;  and  for 
a  considerable  time  it  required  all  the 
sedulous  care  of  love  and  fidelity,  and 
all  the  skill  and  unremitting  watchful- 
ness of  her  medical  adviser,  to  avert 
the  threatening  symptoms  of  decline. 
But  not  only  was  Millicent  Aboyne 
too  truly  a  Christian,  to  sorrow  like 
those  who  have  no  hope,  but  even  in 
this  world  she  felt  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  hopes,  and 
dear  ones  ;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  God 
to  restore  her  to  health,  the  after  life 
that  was  to  be  passed  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice,  to  whom  she  had 
been  consigned,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
dying  breath  of  her  beloved  father, 
would  be  one  of  sweet  contentedness. 
Therefore,  when  she  prayed  fervently 
to  be  reconciled  to  God's  will  in  all 
things,  she  thought  it  no  sin  to  add  to 
that  petition,  a  humble  and  pathetic 
supplication  for  continued  life,  if  he 
saw  that  it  was  expedient  for  her  ;  and 
the  boon  so  submissively  implored 
was,  to  present  appearance,  gracious- 
ly conceded.  Returning  health  once 
more  re-invigorated  the  long-drooping 
frame,  and  again  there  was  hope,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  innocent  enjoyment, 
and  sweet  companionship,  in  the  or- 
phan's home.  Then  it  was  that  Vernon 
began  to  urge  her  on  the  subject  of  an 
immediate  union,  with  affectionate  and 
forcible  persuasion  ;  and  Millicent 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  arguments,  and  too  nobly 
free  from  all  taint  of  affectation,  to 
hesitate  a  moment  in  acceding  to  his 
entreaties,  except  from  motives  of 
tender  reluctance  to  exchange  her 
mourning  dress  for  bridal  raiment,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth 
from  the  time  of  her  irreparable  loss. 
She  was  also  desirous,  with  God's 
blessing,  to  feel  her  health  more  per- 
fectly re-established  before  she  took 
upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  new 
and  important  duties  ;  and  finally  a 
compromise  between  the  lovers  was 
definitively  arranged,  that  in  three 
months  from  that  last  May  morning 


which  completed  the  sixth  month 
from  her  father's  death,  Millicent 
Aboyne  should  become  the  wife  of 
Horace  "Vernon. 

Few,  on  either  side,  were  the  re- 
quisite marriage  preparations.  Little 
of  worldly  goods  had  each  wherewith 
to  endow  the  other.  On  Vernon's 
side,  only  the  small  stipend  of  his  cu- 
racy; on  that  of  Millicent,  no  more 
than  the  property  of  her  little  cottage, 
and  the  broken  sum  of  that  small 
hoard,  which  was  all  Colonel  Aboyne 
had  been  enabled  to  bequeath  to  his 
orphan  daughter.  Added  to  her  scanty 
heritage  was,  however,  one  heir-loom, 
justly  valued  by  Millicent  as  a  jewel 
of  great  price.  The  faithfully  devot- 
ed Nora  was  never  to  be  sundered  from 
her  foster  child  ;  and  with  her  aid  and 
experience,  the  latter  smilingly  pro- 
mised Vernon  that  comfort  and  frugali- 
ty should  go  hand  in  hand  in  their  fu- 
ture establishment.  Already  Horace 
had  assumed  the  management,  not  on- 
ly of  Millicent's  flower-beds,  but  of 
the  whole  productive  and  well-ar- 
ranged little  garden ;  and  he  never 
quitted  the  small  domain  to  return  to 
his  solitary  corner  of  the  large  ram- 
bling old  Rectory,  (occupied  in  part 
payment  of  his  scanty  dues,)  without 
longing  more  and  more  impatiently 
for  the  approaching  hour,  when  the 
gentle  mistress  of  Sea  Vale  Cottage 
should  admit  him  there,  the  wedded 
partner  of  her  humble  and  happy 
home. 

One  morning  Vernon  entered  Milli- 
cent's little  sitting-room  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  flung  into 
her  lap  as  she  sat  at  work,  with  an  air 
of  half  jesting,  half  serious  discompo- 
sure. "  There,  Milly  !"  said  he  ; 
"  read  that — and  you  may  expect  me 
to  come  and  take  up  my  abode  here 
directly — whether  you  will  or  not. 
Perverse  girl !  if  you  had  not  doomed 
me  to  such  long  exclusion,  I  should 
not  now  be  annoyed  by  the  contents 
of  that  provoking  letter.  Read,  read, 
Milly !  and  revoke  my  sentence." 
The  letter  so  ungraciously  commented 
on  was  nevertheless  an  exceedingly 
well-turned,  well-bred  epistle,  from  no 
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less  a  personage  than  the  honorable 
and  reverend  Dr.  Hartop,  Vernon's 
rector,  and  the  rector  and  holder  of 
more  than  one  other  valuable  living  and 
comfortable  piece  of  church  prefer- 
ment. He  had  not  visited  his  Sea 
Vale  flock  since  it  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  the  present  curate  ; 
but  his  physician  having  recommended 
sea  air  and  quiet  as  restoratives  after 
a  long  enfeebling  illness,  and  cherish- 
ing in  his  own  mind  an  affectionate 
recollection  of  the  lobsters  and  turbot 
that  frequent  those  happy  shores,  the 
honorable  and  reverend  gentleman 
forthwith  felt  a  conscientious  call  to 
bestow  his  pastoral  presence  for  the 
summer  months  among  his  coast  pa- 
rishioners. He  was  to  be  accompa- 
nied in  his  retirement  by  the  youngest 
of  eight  portionless  daughters  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  Earl  of  March- 
wood,  who,  as  well  as  his  amiable 
Countess,  was  always  magnanimously 
ready  to  spare  either  of  their  blooming 
treasures,  to  enliven  the  solitude  of 
their  wealthy  and  reverend  uncle,  and 
smooth  his  gouty  footstool.  The  no- 
ble parents  would,  indeed,  have  ex- 
tended the  sacrifice  to  any  number  of 
the  fair  bevy  Dr.  Hartop  might  have 
been  pleased  to  put  in  requisition;  but 
that  highly  conscientious  person  not 
only  revolted  from  exacting  too  much 
from  such  all-conceding  generosity,  but 
felt  a  strong  conviction  that  his  person- 
al comforts  would  be  more  attended 
to,  and  the  orthodox  regularity  of  his 
household  less  deranged,  by  one  of  the 
lovely  sisters,  than  if  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  liberally-granted  privi- 
lege to  summon  them  in  divisions. 
The  privilege  of  selection  he,  howe- 
ver, exercised  without  scruple  ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  be  ac- 
companied to  Sea  Vale  by  his  favorite 
niece,  Lady  Octavia  Falkland,  a  very 
lovely,  gay,  good-humored,  captivat- 
ing creature  of  nineteen  —  "  toute 
petrie  d'esprit,"  said  her  French  go- 
verness— brilliantly  accomplished,  and 
(as  every  body  said)  "  with  the  best 
heart  in  the  world."  Lady  Octavia 
was  perfect,  in  short — or  would  have 
been,  but  for  some    of  those  trifling 


alloys  inseparable  from  earthly  perfec- 
tion :  such  as  a  little  vanity,  a  little 
selfishness,  a  little  cunning,  and  a  little 
want  of  principle.  To  leave  London 
in  full  season,  with  an  old  valetudina- 
rian uncle,  for  "  the  ends  of  the  earth," 
was,  however,  such  a  heroic  sacrifice 
to  duty  as  Lady  Marchwood  failed  not 
to  turn  to  good  account,  by  descanting 
thereon  with  maternal  sensibility  in  the 
hearing  of  all  with  whom  the  touching 
trait  was  likely  to  tell — especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  young  Earl  of  im- 
mense property,  lately  come  of  age, 
and  as  yet  encumbered  with  a  few 
rustic  prejudices  in  favor  of  religion 
and  morality,  the  fruit  of  much  se- 
clusion with  a  sickly  Methodistical 
mother,  who  had  early  instilled  into 
the  heart  of  her  only  child,  "  that  pe- 
culiar way  of  thinking"  which  had 
strangely  supported  her  through  trials 

of  no  common  character.    Lord  M 

had  been  evidently  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  Octavia,  and  as  evi- 
dently captivated  by  her  engaging 
sweetness.  He  had  danced  with  her, 
talked  with  her,  and,  as  was  clearly 
perceptible  to  Lady  Marchwood 's  dis- 
criminating eye,  ivatched  her  still  more 
assiduously  ;  and  still  he  spake  not — 
and  on  one  or  two  late  occasions,  as 
he  became  more  familiar  with  the 
home  circle  of  Marchwood  House,  he 
had  looked  startled  and  uncomfortable 
at  some  interesting  naivete  of  the 
Lady  Octavia,  (who,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, was  seldom  off  her  guard  in  his 
company)  ;  and  then  there  was  such  a 
visible  refroidisscment — a  something 
so  like  drawing  back,  in  his  demean- 
or towards  the  lady,  that  her  affec- 
tionate mamma,  having  lectured  her 
pathetically  on  the  consequences  of 
her  indiscretion,  thought  there  was 
something  quite  providential  in  the 
Sea  Vale  scheme,  of  which  she  pur- 
posed to  make  the  most  in  Lord  M.'s 
hearing  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  "And 
then,"  said  she,  "  Octavia  !  when  he 
comes  down  to  us  in  the  autumn,  as 
you  know  he  has  half  promised,  if 
you  will  but  be  prudent  for  a  little 
while,  and  fall  naturally  into  his  odd 
tastes  and  fancies,  depend  on    it   he 
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will  speak"  Which  maternal  conso- 
lation, combined  with  private  visions 
of  other  contingent  rewards  to  be 
coaxed  out  of  the  rich  old  uncle,  and 
her  constitutional  good  temper,  ena- 
bled the  fair  exile  to  submit  to  her 
fate  with  a  degree  of  resignation  not 
less  edifying  than  amazing,  consider- 
ing she  was  aware  of  all  its  horrors — 
of  the  perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale, 
where  the  curate  and  apothecary  were 
likely  to  be  the  only  visiters  at  the 
Rectory.  The  said  Rectory  was  a 
large,  old-fashioned,  but  not  incom- 
modious mansion,  of  which,  as  has 
been  said,  a  couple  of  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied by  Horace  Vernon.  Dr.  Har- 
top's  letter  (which  had  been  so  un- 
graciously received)  very  politely  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Vernon  would  con- 
sider himself  his  guest  during  his,  the 
Doctor's,  residence  at  Sea  Vale ;  and 
then  went  on  to  bespeak  Horace's 
obliging  superintendence  of  certain  ar- 
rangements and  alterations  respecting 
furniture,  &c.  &c,  especially  in  the 
apartments  designed  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  niece,  Lady  Octavia  Falk- 
land. This  letter  was  brought  by  the 
first  division  of  the  household,  and 
Dr.  Hartop  and  Lady  Octavia  were  to 
be  expected  at  Sea  Vale  in  a  week  at 
farthest. 

"  And  the  old  Rectory  is  half  turn- 
ed out  of  window  already,"  said  Ver- 
non, pettishly,  when  he  had  told  his 
story,  and  Millicent  had  glanced  over 
the  Doctor's  letter — "  and  a  whole 
waggon-load  of  things  is  arrived — 
couches,  chaise  longues,  a  French 
bed,  a  whole  steam  kitchen,  and  a 
huge  harp  case  among  the  rest.  I 
dare  say  that  Lady  Octavia  is  very 
fine  and  disagreeable." 

"A  most  candid  conclusion,  truly  !" 
observed  Millicent  with  a  smile, — but 
it  was  a  half  smile  only  ;  for  in  her 
heart  she  was  as  much  annoyed  as 
Horace  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
communicated.  In  former  days,  the 
arrival  of  these  strangers  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her, 
or  perhaps  of  cheerful  interest ;  but 
at  present,  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  recent  allliclion, — shrinking 


from  the  eye  of  strangers  with  a  mor- 
bid timidity,  which,  from  long  seclu- 
sion, had  grown  upon  her  natural  dif- 
fidence,— still  enfeebled  in  health,  and 
not  unconscious  that  her  present  situ- 
ation was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
Miss  Ahoyne  would  have  indeed  pre- 
ferred that  the  Rector  and  Lady  Oc- 
tavia's  visit  to  Sea  Vale  should  have 
been  deferred  till  after  her  union  with 
Horace  Vernon.  Perhaps  if  he  had, 
at  that  moment,  more  seriously  enforc- 
ed his  jesting  petition,  to  be  forth- 
with admitted  to  the  peaceful  sanctu- 
ary of  Millicent's  cottage,  she  might 
have  been  induced  to  rescind  her  for- 
mer decision,  and  cede  to  him,  with- 
out farther  delay,  the  possession  of 
herself  and  of  her  little  dwelling.  But 
Vernon  talked  away  his  vexation,  and 
Millicent  kept  hers  within  her  own 
heart,  secretly  chiding  its  utter  un- 
reasonableness ;  for  what  would  the 
strangers  be  to  her  1  She  should  not 
see  or  be  seen  by  them  but  at  church, 
and  then  why  need  she  shrink  from 
observation, — if,  indeed,  one  so  insig- 
nificant should  attract  any  1 

The  preparations  at  the  Rectory 
went  briskly  on  ;  and  as  the  new  and 
elegant  articles  of  ornamental  furni- 
ture were  unpacked,  Vernon  insensi- 
bly became  interested  in  examining 
them,  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ment of  Lady  Octavia's  boudoir.  An 
elegant  harp  was  extracted  from  its 
cumbrous  case,  by  a  servant  entrusted 
with  the  key,  and,  together  with  mu- 
sic-stands and  stools,  a  painting  ea- 
sel, sundry  portfolios,  inlaid  work- 
boxes,  &c.  &c.  disposed  in  picturesque 
order  in  the  dedicated  chamber,  and  a 
pile  of  Italian  music,  two  or  three  vo- 
lumes of  Italian  and  English  poems, 
some  German  novels,  and  one  of  Schil- 
ler's dramas  in  the  original,  arranged 
with  good  effect  on  the  different  tables 
and  chiffonnieres  by  the  well-trained 
footmeh,  gave  the  tout  ensemble  an  air 
of  so  much  literary  elegance,  as  failed 
not  to  make  due  impression  on  Ver- 
non's tasteful  imagination,  and  in  some 
measure  to  soften  down  his  prejudice 
(so  unwarrantably  imbibed  !)  against 
the  unknown   possessor.     But  still  he 
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had  settled  in  his  own  mind,  that  in 
her  deportment  to  himself,  she  would 
be  reserved,  distant,  and  disagreeable ; 
and  he  promised  himself  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  in  her  august  pre- 
sence. This  preconception  and  pre- 
determination savored  far  less  of  ju- 
dicious reasoning  and  amiable  humili- 
ty, than  of  ignorance  of  the  world, 
and  lurking  vanity  and  pride ;  but  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  latter  were 
among  Vernon's  besetting  sins,  and 
the  former  was  the  unavoidable  result 
of  circumstances. 

The  important  day  arrived,  and 
from  the  porch  of  Miss  Aboyne's  cot- 
tage, (in  and  out  of  which  he  had 
been  fidgeting  for  the  last  hour,)  Ver- 
non spied  a  travelling  carriage  and 
four  descending  the  hilly  approach  in- 
to Sea  Vale.  «  There  they  are,  Mil- 
ly !"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  letting 
fall  her  arm  that  had  been  resting  on 
his,  and  starting  involuntarily  a  few 
paces  forward — "  and  I  must  begone 
to  receive  the  Doctor  and  that  fine 
Lady  Octavia.  It's  all  your  fault, 
Milly,  when  I  might  have  remained 
here,  if  you  had  pleased,  and  been  in- 
dependent of  all  this  fuss  and  bustle;" 
and  he  turned  back  and  took  both  her 
hands,  gazing  on  her  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  reproachful  tenderness. 
"  And  how  pretty  and  quiet  every- 
thing here  looks  this  evening!"  he 
added,  glancing  round  him  ;  "  and  we 
should  have  had  some  music  in  the 
honeysuckle  arbor,  now  that  you  can 
sing  again,  Milly." — "  Perhaps,"  re- 
plied she,  faintly  smiling,  "  Lady  Oc- 
tavia will  sing  to  you." — "  Oh  !  if  she 
were  to  condescend  so  far,  I  should 
hate  her  singing  ;  and  that  fine  harp 
would  never  sound  half  so  sweet  to  me 
as  the  dear  old  guitar,  Milly."  Milli- 
cent thanked  him  with  a  look  for  the 
fond  unreasonableness  of  the  lover-like 
assertion,  and  then  hastened  him  away 
to  receive,  with  honor  due,  his-  honor- 
able and  reverend  Rector.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  his  really  affectionate  feel- 
ings for  her  had  given  utterance  to 
those  few  hurrying  words,  he  did  not 
seem  very  loth  to  obey  her  injunction; 
and,  when  ho  had  cleared   the    green 


lane  at  three  bounds,  and  turned  the 
corner  towards  the  Rectory,  he  stop- 
ped a  moment  to  take  off  his  hat,  run 
his  fingers  through  the  bright  waves 
of  his  fine  thick  hair,  and  pull  up  his 
shirt-collar  to  the  most  becoming  al- 
titude. 

The  Rectory  and  Miss  Aboyne's 
cottage  were  situated  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  straggling  village  ;  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  habita- 
tions being  so  inconsiderable,  Millicent 
thought  it  not  improbable  she  might 
see  Horace  again  that  evening,  after 
Dr.  Hartop's  late  dinner,  or  before  the 
hour  of  retiring.  More  than  once  af- 
ter twilight,  and  in  spite  of  the  fast- 
falling  dews,  she  returned  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  to  listen  if  a  well-known 
footstep  were  coming  down  the  lane ; 
and  that  night,  long  after  the  usual 
hour  of  its  disappearance,  a  light  was 
burning  in  Millicent's  little  parlor. 
But  it  was  extinguished  at  last,  and 
all  was  darkness,  and  quiet,  and  sweet 
rest  probably,  under  the  humble  roof 
of  the  orphan  cottage. 

The  next  morning,  as  Millicent  was 
seated  at  her  early  breakfast,  the  little 
casement  opened  from  without,  and 
Vernon's  handsome  face,  radiant  with 
smiles  and  cheerfulness,  looked  in  be- 
tween the  clustering  roses.  "  What 
vulgar  hours  you  keep,  Milly,"  said 
he  ;  "I'm  positively  ashamed  of  you, 
Miss  Aboyne  !  We  are  in  our  first 
sleep  yet  at  the  Rectory,  and  shan't 
breakfast  these  three  hours." 

"  Look,  then,"  she  smilingly  re- 
plied, "  at  this  tempting  bowl  of  rich 
new  milk,  and  this  brown  bread,  and 
fresh  yellow  butter  of  Nora's  own 
making, — and  the  tea  is  as  strong  as 
you  like  it — see  ! — and  such  cream  ! — 
there  can  be  none  such  at  the  Recto- 
ry. Won't  all  these  delicacies  tempt 
you  to  breakfast  with  me!" — "  Half 
of  them, — the  least  of  them,  dearest !" 
he  answered,  twisting  himself  dexter- 
ously in  through  the  window,  demo- 
lishing a  whole  garland  of  roses,  and 
upsetting  a  work-table  and  a  glass  of 
flowers,  in  his  unceremonious  entree; 
in  spite  of  which  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor, in  two  minutes  he  was  seat- 
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ed  with  the  ease  of  perfect  innocence 
at  Miss  Aboyne's  breakfast  table,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  stern  displeasure 
in  the  face  of  the  fair  hostess,  as  she 
poured  out  for  him  the  promised  basin 
of  potent  green  tea. 

"  You  were  right  enough,  Milly  !" 
said  Vernon,  after  demolishing  a  huge 
fragment  of  Nora's  sweet  brown  loaf 
— (for  it  is  a  truth  to  be  noted,  that  lo- 
vers, as  well  as  heroes,  never  forget 
to  "  appease  the  rage  of  hunger") — 
"  You  were  right  enough,  Milly  !  La- 
dy Octavia  is  not  half  so  disagreeable 
as  I  expected  to  find  her.  In  fact,  she 
is  really  agreeable  on  the  whole  ; — 
certainly  a  lovely  creature  ! — and  she 
and  Dr.  Hartop  both  exceedingly  po- 
lite to  me  ;  but  somehow  I  felt  but 
half  at  ease.  The  Doctor's  civility  is 
so  pompous,  and  now  and  then  I  could 
have  fancied  Lady  Octavia  too  conde- 
scending. I  wished  myself  here  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
but  could  not  get  away  ;  for  first  the 
Doctor  pinned  me  down  to  three  games 
of  backgammon" — "  And  then,  I  dare 
say,  you  had  music,  had  you  not!" 
asked  Millicent.  "  Yes,  Lady  Octa- 
via played  all  the  time  I  was  engaged 
with  her  uncle,  and  put  me  sadly  out, 
by  the  by  ;  for  she  plays  so  divinely, 
there  was  no  attending  to  the  game." 
— "  So  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  like 
the  harp  almost  as  well  as  the  guitar  1" 
said  Miss  Aboyne,  with  an  arch  glance 
at  her  companion.  "  Not  I,  indeed  !" 
replied  Vernon  quickly,  with  a  rather 
heightened  color;  "  though,  to  be  sure, 
Lady  Octavia  was  amazingly  conde- 
scending— very  considerate  of  the  poor 
curate's  ignorance  and  rusticity.  She 
had  been  singing  Italian  while  I  was 
playing  with  her  uncle — some  of  our 
favorite  things,  Milly  ; — but  when  the 
game  was  finished,  and  I  approached 
the  harp,  her  Ladyship  said,  in  the 
sweetest  tone  possible,  '  I  dare  say  you 
would  rather  have  some  English  song, 
Mr.  Vernon  ;  perhaps  I  may  find  one 
or  two  among  this  unintelligible  stuff,' 
and  out  she  rummaged  '  The  Wood- 
pecker'— my  aversion,  you  know,  Mil- 
ly !"  Millicent,  who  knew  Vernon's 
passionate  taste  for  Italian  music  and 


poetry,  (she  herself,  admirably  taught 
by  her  father,  had  perfected  him  in 
the  language,)  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  his  evidently  nettled  recital  of 
Lady  Octavia's  considerate  kindness  in 
lowering  her  performance  to  the  sup- 
posed level  of  his  comprehension  ;  but 
perceiving,  with  a  woman's  quick  per- 
ception in  such  matters,  that  even  her 
innocent  mirth  .was  not  contagious — 
(it  is  a  nice  affair  to  jest  with  wounded 
vanity) — she  unaffectedly  changed  the 
subject,  by  drawing  him  into  the  gar- 
den, where  she  required  his  assistance 
in  some  trifling  office  about  her  hya- 
cinths, and  soon  beguiled  him  again 
into  smiles  and  good  humor;  and  at 
last  engaged  him  to  accompany  ,her 
own  sweet  voice,  and  the  old  fine- 
toned  guitar,  in  one  of  his  favorite 
harmonies — not  Italian,  indeed,  but  a 
Scotch  air  of  exquisite  pathos,  which 
had  many  a  time  before  exorcised  the 
foul  fiend  when  its  spell  of  fretfulness 
and  despondency  was  cast  over  him. 

Among  the  simple  pleasures  dear  to 
Miss  Aboyne,  one  of  the  greatest  had 
ever  been,  from  earliest  womanhood, 
the  quiet  luxury  of  an  evening  walk ; 
and  now,  in  later  life,  that  innocent 
pleasure  had  not  only  lost  nothing  of 
its  pleasantness,  but  the  charm  of  as- 
sociation, and  the  pensive  joy  of  me- 
mory, cast  a  more  hallowed  tone  over 
the  hours  of  her  favorite  enjoyment. 
For  many  weeks,  nay  months,  after 
her  father's  death,  the  impaired  health 
of  his  sorrowing  child  incapacitated 
her  from  stirring  beyond  the  narrow 
boundary  of  her  own  little  garden  ; 
but  of  late,  so  much  of  health  and 
strength  had  she  regained,  that,  with 
the  support  of  Vernon's  arm,  she  had 
adventured  to  some  distance  from  her 
home,  and  even  beyond  the  village  ; 
and  as  the  warm  pleasant  spring  wea- 
ther became  more  genial  and  confirm- 
ed, Millicent's  fluctuating  cheek  be- 
came tinted  with  more  permanent  hues 
of  health,  and  every  evening  she  was 
able  to  extend  her  walk  a  little  and  a 
little  farther,  with  her  unfailing  and 
attentive  companion.  Those  only  who 
have  languished  under  the  pressure  of 
a  lingering,  enervating  malady,  more 
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trying  perhaps  to  the  moral  frame  than 
many  acute  disorders,  can  conceive  the 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  feeling  ena- 
bled, by  gradually  reviving  strength, 
once  more  to  wander  out  beyond  some 
narrow  limits,  within  which  the  feeble 
frame  has  long  been  captive,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  free  air  of  meadow  or  com- 
mon, or  the  perfume  of  green  briery 
lanes,  skirting  the  clover  or  the  bean 
field,  the  still  requisite  support  of  some 
kind  arm  ever  punctually  ready  at  an 
accustomed  hour  to  lead  forth  the 
grateful  convalescent.  How  impatient- 
ly is  that  hour  expected  ! — and  should 
anything  occur  to  protract  or  mar  the 
promised  pleasure,  how  far  more  acute- 
ly felt  is  that  privation  than  so  trifling 
a  disappointment  should  seem  to  war- 
rant !  Far  heavier  crosses  may  be 
borne  with  more  equanimity,  at  less 
cost  of  reason  and  self-control. 

So  of  late  had  Millicent  longed  for 
the  hour  of  the  evening  walk — the  hour 
when  her  capabilities  of  enjoyment, 
physical  and  intellectual,  were  ever 
keenest — when  Vernon,  released  from 
his  own  peculiar  duties  and  avocations, 
came  punctual  almost  to  a  moment, 
to  be  her  companion  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  to  afford  her  the  support  of 
las  arm  as  far  as  her  gradually  return- 
ing strength  enabled  her  to  wander  ; 
and  then,  re-entering  the  cottage  in 
tranquil  happiness,  to  share  with  her 
the  pure  pleasures  of  reading,  music, 
or  sweeter  converse,  till  her  early  hour 
of  retiring.  No  wonder  poor  Millicent 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  longing  for 
the  return  of  evening  !  But  now,  for 
a  season  she  must  cease  to  do  so.  At 
least  she  must  be  content  with  uncer- 
tain, perhaps  unfrequent  and  hurried, 
visits  from  Vernon,  after  the  late  din- 
ner at  the  Rectory  ;  and  Miss  Aboyne 
had  too  much  good  sense  and  delicacy 
not  to  feel,  and  even  enforce  upon 
Horace,  the  propriety  and  common 
courtesy  of  giving  his  society,  for  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  most  evenings, 
to  the  host  at  whose  table  he  was  a 
constant  guest.  And  truly,  in  the 
perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale,  and  the 
present  deranged  state  of  Dr.  Harlop's 
health,  which  precluded  him  from  in- 


viting to  the  Rectory  any  of  those  who 
might,  perhaps,  have  charitably  bar- 
tered a  portion  of  their  precious  time 
for  the  reverend  gentleman's  exquisite 
dinner  and  old  hochheimer,  (not  to 
mention  the  attractions  of  his  lovely 
niece) — the  ready-made  society  of  the 
young  curate — his  qualifications  of 
backgammon-playing — of  listening  de- 
ferentially to  long  prosing  stories,  when 
the  Doctor  was  disposed  to  tell  them, 
or,  when  the  latter  was  slumberously 
inclined,  of  directly  and  noiselessly 
stealing  away  to  the  drawing-room  and 
Lady  Octavia's  harp,  thereby  contri- 
buting, in  the  dearth  of  stronger  sti- 
muli, to  keep  the  young  lady  in  that 
flow  of  good-humor  so  conducive  to 
her  uncle's  comfort.  These  several 
qualifications,  combined  with  the  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  unexceptionable 
character  of  Vernon,  made  his  society 
too  valuable  at  Sea  Vale  Rectory  not 
to  be  monopolised  there,  with  as  much 
exacting  selfishness  as  could  be  exer- 
cised consistently  with  Dr.  Hartop's 
natural  indolence  and  habitual  good 
breeding. 

Lady  Octavia  also  conceived  an 
aimable  and  immediate  interest  for  the 
handsome,  unsophisticated  young  cu- 
rate, and  forthwith  set  her  fertile  ima- 
gination to  trace  out  the  rough  draft 
of  a  philanthropic  plan  for  "  making 
something  of  him,"  during  the  sum- 
mer seclusion  to  which  she  had  so 
dutifully  devoted  herself.  No  passion 
is  so  vulgar  or  so  vulgarising  as  an  in- 
satiate love  of  indiscriminate  admira- 
tion. The  high-born  and  high-bred 
Lady  Octavia  Falkland,  habituated  as 
she  was  to  the  refined  incense  of 
courtly  circles,  would  have  conde- 
scended to  smile  on  her  uncle's  apo- 
thecary, rather  than  have  wasted  "her 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Vernon 
was  comparatively  an  unexceptionable 
protege,  and  her  benevolent  scheme  in 
his  favor  was  by  no  means  "  nipped  i' 
th'  bud,"  by  the  information  commu- 
nicated by  Mrs.  Jenkins,  while  assist- 
ing her  lady  to  undress  on  the  night  of 
her  arrival  at  Sea  Vale  Rectory,  of 
his  engagement  with  Miss  Aboyne. 
"  What  a  stupid  affair  that  must  be  !" 
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soliloquized  the  Lady  Octavia  ;  "  and 
how  charitable  it  will  be  to  give  '  the 
gentle  shepherd,'  really  so  tolerable  a 
creature,  some  idea  of  la  belle  passion 
in  its  higher  refinements — of  the  tastes 
and  enjoyments  of  civilized  society, 
before  he  is  buried  forever  in  a  coun- 
try parish,  with  a  dowdy  wife  and  a 
parcel  of  chubby  cherubs. — I  sup- 
pose," observed  her  Ladyship,  more 
directly  addressing  herself  to  the  con- 
fidential attendant — "  I  suppose  this 
Miss — what  d'ye  call  her  1 — is  some 
rustic  beauty,  all  lilies,  and  roses,  and 
flaxen-curls — for  really  Mr.  Vernon  is 
so  good-looking,  and  so  tolerable  al- 
together, he  would  not  have  picked 
out  a  fright." — "  Oh  !  they  say  she's 
very  genteel,  my  Lady  !  —  (Miss 
Abine's  her  name,  my  Lady  !) — and 
used  to  be  estimated  rather  handsome 
formerly,  before  she  lost  her  father, 
and  fell  into  ill  health — and  she's  not 
so  young  as  she  has  been." — "  Why, 
Mr.  Vernon  can't  be  more  than  five 
or  six  and  twenty,  and  it's  impossible 
he  can  be  in  love  with  any  thing  as 
old  as  that,  when  there  can  be  no  agre"- 
mens  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
youth." — "  Oh  !  Mr.  Vernon's  seven 
and  twenty,  my  Lady  !  and  Miss 
Abine's  near  three  years  older." — 
"  Three  years  older  ! — what,  almost 
thirty  1 — You  must  be  mistaken,  Jen- 
kins ;  Mr.  Vernon  could  never  have 
engaged  himself  so  absurdly; — but  it's 
an  old  affair,  you  said,  didn't  you, 
Jenkins  1  Quite  a  take-in,  then,  no 
doubt ;  for  I  suppose  she  has  been 
good-looking, — and  boys  are  so  easily 
caught !  It's  amazing  how  artful  some 
old  spiders  are  !"  and  so  saying,  the 
fair  Octavia's  head  sank  on  her  soft 
pillow,  to  dream  of  old  spiders  and 
young  flies,  and  the  philanthropic  plea- 
sure of  rescuing  some  fluttering  inno- 
cent from  the  web  of  its  wily  destroy- 
er. If  Vernon's  evening  visits  to  the 
cottage  became  comparatively  short 
and  unfrequent,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  their  sojourn  at  the  Rectory,  he 
generally  made  his  appearance  at  Mil- 
licent's  early  breakfast  table,  and  de- 
voted to  her  as  great  a  part  of  every 
18  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3<i  series. 


morning  as  he  could  abstract  from  his 
parochial  duties — duties  from  which 
she  would  have  been  the  last  to  entice 
him ;  and  once  he  had  stolen  away 
during  Dr.  Hartop's  after-dinner  nap 
— not  to  the  Rectory  drawing-room 
and  Lady  Octavia,  but  to  the  cottage 
parlor  and  its  gentle  occupant,  whose 
delighted  and  grateful  surprise  at  sight 
of  the  unexpected  visiter,  made  him 
first  fully  sensible  of  what  she  (the 
least  selfish  and  exacting  of  human 
beings)  had  never  even  hinted — how 
lonely  she  had  been  in  his  absence  ; 
and  he  fancied,  besides,  that  an  ap- 
pearance of  more  than  usual  languor 
was  perceptible  about  her,  though  at 
sight  of  him  a  rich  and  beautiful  glow 
suffused  her  before  colorless  cheek, 
and  her  sweet  eyes  glistened  (not 
sparkled)  with  affectionate  welcome, 
as  she  exclaimed,  "  Dear  Horace  !  is 
it  you  1 — How  good  you  are  to  steal 
away  to  me  !  But  could  you  do  so 
without  incivility  1 — what  will  they 
think  at  the  Rectory  1" 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think, 
Milly!"  replied  Vernon,  quickly. 
"  This  is  all  very  wrong — very  hard 
upon  us.  Here  you  sit,  left  alone, 
evening  after  evening,  deprived  of  ex- 
ercise— of  the  quiet  walks  we  so  en- 
joyed together  ;  and  I  am  sure,  though 
you  said  nothing,  you  have  missed 
them  very  much.  Why  did  you  not 
take  Nora's  arm,  and  stroll  out  this 
fine  evening,  Milly  1" — "  O,  I  did  not 
care  to  walk  without  you,  dear  Ho- 
race, and  Nora  is  busy  in  her  dairy  at 
this  hour,  you  know  ;  and  besides," 
she  added,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  "  I 
am  very  busy  also,  and  shall  get 
through  a  marvellous  deal  of  work  now 
you  are  not  here  to  make  me  idle." 
That  evening,  however,  Millicent  was 
but  too  happy  to  relinquish  her  nota- 
ble employment  for  pleasant  idleness, 
and  sweet  companionship,  and  the  re- 
viving freshness  of  the  bright  green 
fields.  The  lovers  talked  together  of 
their  approaching  union,  their  unam- 
bitious hopes  of  quiet  happiness, 
their  plans  of  active  usefulness  and 
wise  frugality  to  be  patiently  and 
firmly  pursued,  till  the   better  times 
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still  prospectively  before  them  should 
arrive,  to  recompense  them  for  the 
cheerful  endurance  of  temporary  pri- 
vations. While  they  thus  held  sweet 
converse  together,  insensibly,  as  the 
evening  shadows  blended  into  twilight, 
assuming  a  more  serious  and  tender 
tone,  well  befitting  the  discourse  of 
friends  who  spoke  of  travelling  toge- 
ther through  time  into  eternity  ; — while 
they  thus  held  sweet  converse,  and 
Vernon  listened  to  the  low  accents  of 
Millicent's  voice — so  tender  in  its  me- 
lodious inflections — so  touching  as  it 
breathed  forth,  with  tremulous  earn- 
estness, the  inmost  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  her  pure  and  pious  heart,  he 
felt — felt  deeply,  the  surpassing  worth 
of  the  treasure  committed  to  his  care  ; 
and  perhaps  a  vague,  and  almost  in- 
definite, emotion  of  self-reproach 
mingled  with  the  tender  impulse 
which  caused  him  to  press  more  af- 
fectionately close  the  arm  which  rest- 
ed upon  him,  and  to  look  round  with 
moistened  eyes  on  the  calm,  sweet 
seriousness  of  that  saintlike  counte- 
nance, upraised  to  his  with  the  inno- 
cent confidence  of  an  angel's  love. 
"  After  all,"  said  Vernon  to  himself, 
as  he  retraced  his  solitary  way  that 
night  to  the  Rectory — "  after  all,  my 
own  Millicent  is  as  superior  to  that 
brilliant  Lady  Octavia,as  is  yon  beau- 
tiful pale  moon  to  the  bright  meteor 
which  has  just  shot  earthward."  What 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  so- 
liloquy as  to  the  nature  of  foregone 
comparisons  floating  in  Vernon's  mind 
within  the  circle  of  Lady  Octavia's 
fascinations,  we  leave  to  the  judicious 
reader's  opinion; — certain  it  is,  that 
the  last  fervent  conclusion  was  the 
genuine,  spontaneous  effusion  of  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  conviction. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and 
Vernon  had  promised  to  be  at  the  cot- 
tage early  enough  to  conduct  Millicent 
to  church,  and  to  her  own  pew  ad- 
joining the  Rector's,  before  the  gene- 
ral entrance  of  the  congregation  ;  for 
though  he  assured  her,  that  Dr.  Har- 
top  considered  himself  still  too  much 
a  valetudinarian  to  encounter  the 
fatigues  of  early  rising   and   morning 


church,  and  that  there  was  little 
chance,  from  what  he  had  observed,  of 
Lady  Octavia's  attending  the  first 
service,  Millicent  had  a  nervous  dread 
of  walking  alone  up  the  long  aisle, 
subjected  to  the  possible  gaze  of 
strangers,  and  gladly  accepted  the 
promise  of  Vernon's  early  escort. 

But  Fate  and  Lady  Octavia  had  or- 
dered otherwise.  Contrary  to  Ver- 
non's "  foregone  conclusion,"  and  just 
as  he  was  hastening  away  to  the  cot- 
tage, it  was  sweetly  signified  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Jenkins,  that  her  lady,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  breakfast  about 
eleven  in  her  own  boudoir,  would  that 
morning  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
tea  for  Mr.  Vernon,  from  whom  she 
should  afterwards  request  the  favor  of 
conducting  her  to  the  Rectory  pew. 
The  lady  trode  on  the  heels  of  her 
message.  The  breakfast  room  was 
thrown  open,  and  she  led  the  way 
into  it  with  gracious  smiles  and  win- 
ning courtesy,  Vernon  following  in 
such  a  bewilderment  of  annoyance  at 
being  thus  compelled  to  break  his  en- 
gagement with  Millicent,  and  of  ad- 
miration for  Lady  Octavia's  blooming 
graces  and  captivating  sweetness,  that 
he  quite  forgot  it  would  have  been  at 
least  expedient  to  send  a  message  to 
the  cottage  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  by  the  time  breakfast  was  half 
over,  Vernon  had  actually  ceased  to 
think  of  any  object  in  heaven  or  earth 
beyond  the  interior  of  the  Rectory 
parlor. 

As  Lady  Octavia  took  his  arm  on 
proceeding  towards  the  church,  how- 
ever, a  thought  darted  across  him,  of 
her  who  was  at  that  very  moment  ex- 
pecting the  promised  support  of  that 
very  arm  in  atTectionate  security  ;  and 
for  a  few  minutes  he  was  troubled  and 
distrait,  and  made  irrelevant  answers 
to  Lady  Octavia's  remarks  and  ques- 
tions. Her  ladyship  had  too  much 
tact  to  notice  the  temporary  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  before  they  reached 
the  thronged  churchyard,  Vernon's 
thoughts  were  again  engrossed  by  the 
charms  of  his  fascinating  companion, 
and  his  besetting  sin — his  lurking  vani- 
ty— was   not  a  little   excited    by  her 
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flattering  condescenion,  and  the  eclat 
of  making  so  public  an  appearance 
with  the  high-born  beauty  familiarly 
leaning  on  his  arm.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  conducted'  the  fair  stranger 
through  the  double  file  of  gazers,  that 
lined  the  long  central  aisle,  up  to  the 
Rector's  pew,  and  left  her  there,  pro- 
perly accommodated  with  hassock  and 
prayer-book,  and  till  he  had  withdrawn 
to  put  on  his  surplice  in  the  vestry — 
it  was  not  till  then  that  a  thought  of 
Millicent  again  recurred  to  him.  But 
then  it  did  recur,  and  so  painfully, 
that  even  after  he  had  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  was  about  to  commence 
that  sacred  office  which  should  have 
abstracted  his  mind  from  all  worldly 
concerns,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  his  wandering  and  troubled 
thoughts  ;  and  his  heart  smote  him, 
when,  glancing  downwards  on  the  as- 
sembling congregation,  his  eyes  rested 
on  the  empty  pew  where  poor  Mil- 
licent should  have  been  already 
seated,  and  that  immediately  adjoin- 
ing already  occupied  by  the  fair 
stranger  whom  he  had  conducted 
thither. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Sea  Vale 
church  to  begin  the  first  service  with 
the  morning  hymn,  not  one  verse  of 
which  was  ever  omitted  by  the  zealous 
throats  of  the  village  choristers  ;  and 
on  this  particular  morning,  those 
sweet  singers  of  Israel,  in  concert — 
or  rather  out  of  concert — with  bassoon 
and  bass  viol,  had  groaned,  droned, 
and  quavered  through  the  first  five 
verses,  when  the  church  door  fronting 
the  pulpit,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
middle  aisle,  slowly  opened,  and  two 
female  forms  appeared  at  it.  One, 
the  humble,  homely  person  of  Nora 
Carthy,  dropped  aside  into  some  ob- 
scure corner  ;  and  Miss  Aboyne,  who 
had  been  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
faithful  attendant,  came  slowly  and 
timidly  up  the  long  aisle,  with  ill-as- 
sured and  faltering  steps,  her  tall 
slender  form  bending  under  evident 
languor  and  weakness.  She  still  wore 
the  deepest  and  plainest  mourning,  and 
her  face  was  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  a  large   bonnet   and   a  long   crape 


veil.  On  reaching  the  door  of  her 
own  pew,  her  tremulous  hand — even 
from  that  distance  Vernon  saw  that  it 
trembled — found  some  difficulty  in  un- 
hasping  it,  and  an  old  grey-haired  man 
started  forward  from  his  bench  in  the 
aisle  to  render  her  that  little  service, 
in  return  for  which  she  gently  inclin- 
ed her  head,  and  in  another  moment 
had  sunk  on  her  knees  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  pew. 

Vernon  saw  all  this,  too  well  re- 
calling to  mind  poor  Millicent's  ner- 
vous anxiety  to  be  quietly  seated  in 
church  before  the  arrival  of  strangers  ; 
and  he  saw,  besides,  what  he  hoped 
had  been  unperceived  by  Miss  Aboyne 
through  her  thick  veil,  that  Lady  Oc- 
tavia  had  stood  up  in  her  pew  to  gaze 
on  the  late  comer  as  she  slowly  ad- 
vanced up  the  church,  and  was  still 
taking  leisurely  survey  through  an  eye- 
glass of  her  kneeling  figure.  Vernon 
observed  all  this  with  acutely  painful 
consciousness,  and  when  the  hymn  was 
concluded,  it  was  only  by  a  powerful 
effort  that  he  applied  himself  seriously 
to  his  solemn  duty. 

When  next  he  glanced  towards  Miss 
Aboyne's  pew,  (while  the  first  psalm 
was  being  sung,)  her  veil  was  flung 
back,  and  he  observed  with  pleasure 
that  her  sweet  countenance  wore  its 
wonted  expression  of  perfect  serenity, 
and  that  she  was  too  intent  on  the  sa- 
cred words  in  her  hymn-book,  and  too 
much  engrossed  by  the  utterance  of 
her  tribute  of  prayer  and  praise,  to  be 
sensible  that  the  brilliant  eyes  of  her 
fair  neighbor,  still  assisted  by  the 
raised  eye-glass,  were  fixed  in  curious 
scrutiny  of  her  person  and  features. 
In  truth,  Miss  Aboyne  had  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  nervous  trepidation 
which  had  distressed  her  on  first  en- 
tering the  church  ;  awful  conscious- 
ness of  the  Creator's  presence  soon 
superseded  all  thought  of  the  creature 
in  her  pious  heart,  and  when  at  last 
her  eyes  caught  an  accidental  glance  of 
her  fair  neighbor,  the  only  feeling  that 
for  a  moment  drew  her  earthward,  was 
one  of  admiration  for  Lady  Octavia's 
striking  loveliness.  In  her  entire  ab- 
straction from  self,   not   even  did   the 
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consciousness  occur,  that  she  herself 
was  the  object  of  curious,  and  not  po- 
lite— though  it  might  be  fashionable — 
examination. 

Millicent  had  attributed  to  its  true 
cause  the  non-performance  of  Vernon's 
promise  to  be  early  that  morning  at 
the  cottage.  She  surmised  that  he 
might  have  been  unexpectedly  detain- 
ed to  accompany  Lady  Octavia  to 
church  ;  and  well  aware  that  he  could 
not  courteously  have  declined  that  of- 
fice if  proposed  to  him,  she  only  re- 
gretted that,  having  been  delayed  by 
lingering  expectation  till  the  last  pos- 
sible moment,  she  should  now  have  to 
encounter  the  redoubled  ordeal  of 
walking  up  the  church  alone,  through 
the  assembled  congregation.  Nora, 
indeed — whose  arm,  in  default  of  Ver- 
non's, was  put  in  requisition — the 
warm-hearted,  quick-spirited  Nora — 
was  fain  to  mutter  some  tart  reflec- 
tion about  "new  comers,"  and  "fine 
doings,"  and  "  no  notion  of  it,"  as  she 
accompanied  her  fair  mistress  to  church; 
but  the  more  candid  Millicent  only  smil- 
ed at  the  jealous  discomposure  of  her 
fond  nurse,  who  shook  her  head  in- 
credulously at  the  assurance  that 
Vernon  would  come  and  make  his  in- 
nocence clear,  the  moment  he  was  at 
liberty  to  steal  away  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  cottage.  And  such  in- 
deed was  his  full  intention,  when,  on 
hastening  back  from  unrobing  after 
service,  he  found  Lady  Octavia  await- 
ing his  escort  homewards,  and  that 
Miss  Aboyne  was  already  out  of  sight. 
When  they  reached  the  Rectory,  Dr. 
Hartop  was  already  seated  at  his  lux- 
urious luncheon — the  mid-day  dinner 
of  modern  times — and  Vernon  was 
pressed  to  partake  before  he  mounted 
his  horse  for  the  church  (some  five 
miles  off  from  Sea  Vale)  at  which  he 
was  to  do  afternoon  duty. 

Suddenly  Lady  Octavia  was  seized 
with  a  devout  desire  of  attending  that 
second  service,  and  her  phaeton  was 
ordered  to  the  door,  and  it  was  quick- 
ly arranged  that  she  should  drive  Ver- 
non to  Eastwood  church,  from  which 
they  were  to  return  by  a  more  circui- 
tous, but  very  beautiful  road,  which  her 


Ladyship  (as  suddenly  smitten  with  a 
passion  for  picturesque  as  well  as 
holy  things)  expressed  a  vehement 
desire  to  explore.  Dr.  Hartop  gave 
a  reluctant  assent  to  this  arrangement, 
not  from  any  prudential  scruples  re- 
specting Lady  Octavia's  Ute-a-Ute 
with  the  handsome  curate,  as  he  felt 
comfortably  assured  her  Ladyship's 
views  of  an  "  establishment"  were  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  cottage  and  a  blackberry  pudding ; 
but  the  honorable  and  reverend  Doc- 
tor rationally  anticipated  that  the  pro- 
tracted drive  might  interfere  with  his 
regular  dinner  hour,  and  from  this  so- 
lid ground  of  objection  it  required  all 
Lady  Octavia's  powers  of  coaxing  and 
persuasion  to  win  him  over  to  unwill- 
ing concession. 

The  road  from  Sea  Vale  to  East- 
wood lay  through  the  former  village, 
close  to  Miss  Aboyne's  cottage  at  its 
outskirts.  As  they  approached  the 
little  dwelling,  Vernon  sent  onward  an 
uneasy  furtive  glance,  and  felt  annoy- 
ed and  uncomfortable  at  the  slow 
pace  in  which  it  seemed  just  then  the 
pleasure  of  his  fair  conductress  to  in- 
dulge her  beautiful  bay  ponies.  He 
wished — yet  wherefore  was  almost 
undefinable  to  himself — that  Miss 
Aboyne  might  not  be  visible  as  they 
passed  the  cottage,  and  that  they  might 
pass  it  unobserved  by  her.  But  the 
wish,  vague  as  it  was,  had  scarcely 
arisen,  when  Lady  Octavia,  reining  in 
her  ponies  to  a  walk,  exclaimed — 
"  What  a  sweet  cottage  ! — a  perfect 
cottage  that,  Mr.  Vernon  ;  and  there's 
the  person  who  sat  in  the  next  pew 
to  my  uncle's  at  church  this  morning, 
looking  so  wretchedly  forlorn  and 
sickly,  but  really  genteel  for  that  sort 
of  person,  and  must  have  been  rather 
pretty  when  she  was  young,  poor 
thing  !  Do  you  know  who  she  is,  Mr. 
Vernon  1" — "  A  Miss  Aboyne,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Colonel  Aboyne  lately  dead — 
a  friend  of  mine,"  replied  Vernon 
confusedly,  and  coloring,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  did  so  not  tending 
to  remove  his  embarrassment.  At 
that  moment,  Millicent,  who  was 
standing  among  her  flower-beds,  look- 
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ed  up  at  the  sound  of  wheels,  and 
their  eyes  encountered.  A  bright 
flush  passed  over  her  pale  cheek,  as 
she  gave  Vernon  a  half  smile  of  re- 
cognition, and  quietly  resumed  her  oc- 
cupation of  tying  up  a  tall  lily,  her 
face  shaded  by  a  large  bonnet  from 
farther  observation.  Lady  Octavia 
took  another  deliberate  survey  of  Miss 
Aboyne  through  her  eye-glass,  and 
having  so  far  satisfied  her  curiosity, 
continued,  in  a  careless,  half-absent 
manner — "  Oh  !  a  friend  of  yours, 
you  said,  Mr.  Vernon  ! — this  person's 
father — I  beg  your  pardon  though — 
she  looks  really  very  respectable,  poor 
thing! — quite  interesting  in  that  deep 
mourning.  Of  course,  as  you  know 
her,  she  is  not  a  low  person — some 
Colonel's  daughter  though,  you  said, 
I  think  1  and  is  he  lately  dead  ?  and 
does  she  live  all  alone  in  that  pretty 
cottage  1  How  excessively  romantic  ! 
and  it  does  not  signify  for  that  sort  of 
person,  at  her  age,  you  know.  I  sup- 
pose she  is  very  poor — some  half  pay 
officer's  daughter  V  Vernon  stam- 
mered something,  not  very  intelligible, 
in  reply  to  Lady  Octavia's  half  ques- 
tion, half  soliloquy ;  but  her  Lady- 
ship talked  on,  apparently  heedless  of 
his  conscious,  embarrassed  manner. 
"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Vernon,  that  my 
maid  is  a  half-pay  officer's  daughter — 
really  a  very  superior  sort  of  person 
is  Jenkins.  Why  does  not  this  Miss — I 
forget  her  name — go  out  in  some  such 
capacity  1  or  as  a  governess  1 — you 
know,  she  might  get  into  some  family 
as  governess."  Vernon's  latent  spirit 
and  real  affection  for  Millicent  being 
somewhat  roused  by  these  annoying 
comments  and  interrogations,  he  was 
just  about  to  speak  more  plainly,  and 
would  probably  have  silenced  Lady 
Octavia's  voluble  malice,  by  the  sim- 
ple avowal  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  Miss  Aboyne,  when  her  La- 
dyship, who  guessed  the  coming  con- 
fession, which  it  was  by  no  means  her 
intention  to  draw  forth,  adroitly  di- 
verted  her    observations     from   Miss 


Aboyne  to  the  surrounding  scenery  ; 
and  before  they  had  well  lost  sight  of 
Sea  Vale,  Vernon's  spirited  impulse 
had  subsided,  and  he  was  again  en- 
grossed by  Lady  Octavia,  and  the 
gratification  of  being  so  graciously  dis- 
tinguished by  the  high-born  beau- 
ty. But  Lady  Octavia's  shafts  had 
not  glanced  harmless  ;  more  than  one 
point  remained  rankling  in  the  mark  ; 
and  with  the  next  disengaged  hour 
and  thought  of  Millicent,  came  hi- 
therto unformed  reflections  on  the  lin- 
gering lot  of  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
which  they  were  possibly  about  to  de- 
vote themselves,  and  an  involuntary 
comparison  between  their  ages  for  the 
first  time  occurred  to  him,  in  a  light 
that  made  him  wish  the  difference  had 
been  reversed,  and  that  he  could  count 
those  three  years  in  advance  of  Milli- 
cent. But  his  better  feelings  caused 
him  to  check,  almost  as  soon  as  con- 
ceived, thoughts  that  were  now  as  ill- 
timed  as  ungenerous  towards  that  gen- 
tle and  confiding  being,  the  most  sin- 
cere and  lowly-minded  of  all  God's 
creatures,  who  had  been  long  before- 
hand with  him  in  regretting,  for  his 
sake,  her  seniority  of  age,  and  had  not 
shrunk  from  commenting  on  it  to  him- 
self, with  characteristic  ingenuousness  ; 
for  she  felt,  though  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge it,  that  her  prime  was  al- 
ready past,  while  he  had  barely  at- 
tained the  full  flush  of  maturity.  But 
Millicent's  self-depreciation  was  whol- 
ly untinctured  with  any  jealous  doubt 
of  Vernon's  true  affection  for  her,  and 
indifference  to  the  more  youthful  at- 
tractions of  other  women  ;  and  as  he 
passed  the  cottage  with  his  beautiful 
companion,  if  a  sudden  and  natural 
comparison  presented  itself  between 
the  blooming  loveliness  of  the  latter, 
and  her  own  more  humble  pretensions, 
it  was  only  accompanied  by  a  wish — a 
Avoman's  fond,  weak  wish — that,  for 
his  sake,  she  were  younger,  and  fairer, 
and  every  way  more  deserving  of  the 
love,  of  which,  however,  she  appre- 
hended no  diminution. 
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THE  CLOUDS. 

"  Clouds — now  softly  sailing 
Along  the  deep  blue  sky — now  fixed  and  still." — Miss  Mitford. 


The  clouds,  the  clouds  !  they  are  beautiful 

When  they  sleep  on  the  soft  spring  sky, 
As  if  the  sun  to  rest  could  lull 

Their  snowy  company  ; 
And  as  the  wind  springs  up,  they  start 

And  career  o'er  the  azure  plain  ; 
And  before  the  course  of  the  breezes  dart, 

To  scatter  their  balmy  rain. 

The  clouds,  the  clouds  !  how  change  their 
forms 

With  every  passing  breath, — 
And  now  a  glancing  sunbeam  warms, 

And  now  they  look  cold  as  death. 
Oh  !  often  and  often  have  I  escaped 

From  the  stir  of  the  noisy  crowd, 
And  a  thousand  fanciful  visions  shaped 

On  the  face  of  a  passing  cloud  ! 

The  clouds,  the  clouds !  round  the  sun  at 
night 

They  come  like  a  band  of  slaves, 
Who  are  only  bright  in  their  master's  light, 

And  each  in  his  glory  laves. 
Oh,  they  are  lovely — lovely,  then  ! 

Whilst  the  heaven  around  them  glows; 
Now  touched  with  a  purple  or  amber  stain, 

And  now  with  the  hue  of  a  rose. 


The  clouds,  the  clouds  !  in  the  star-lit  sky, 

How  they  fly  on  the  light  wind's  wings ! 
Now  resting  an  instant,  then  glancing  by, 

In  their  fickle  wanderings  : 
Now  they  hide  the  deep  blue  firmament, 

Now  it  shows  their  folds  between, 
As  if  a  silver  veil  were  rent 

From  the  jewell'd  brow  of  a  queen. 

The  clouds,  the  clouds !  they  are  as  the 
lid 

To  the  lightning's  flashing  eye ; 
And  in  their  fleecy  rolls  lies  hid 

The  thunder's  majesty. 
Oh  !  how  their  warring  is  proclaimed 

By  the  shrill  blast's  battle  song  ; 
And    the    tempest's    deadliest    shafts    are 
aimed 

From  the  midst  of  the  dark  cloud's  throng. 

The  clouds,  the  clouds  ! — My  childish  days 

Are  past — my  heart  is  old  ; 
But  here  and  there  a  feeling  stays 

That  never  will  grow  cold : 
And  the  love  of  nature  is  one  of  these 

That  Time's  wave  never  shrouds, 
And  oft  and  oft  doth  my  soul  find  peace 

In  watching  the  passing  clouds. 


BOOK-ENGRAVINGS. 


[In  the  last  number  of  the  Atheneum  we 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  an  English  writer 
on  the  proposed  plan  of  ornamenting  the 
Waverley  Novels  with  engravings.  The 
following  are  his  remarks  on  book-engrav- 
ings in  general.] 

The  business  of  a  book-engraving,  in 
general,  we  take  to  be  this  :  it  is  meant 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
salutary  fretfulness  and  disagreement 
into  the  intercourse  of  author  and 
reader.  If  the  reader  of  an  "illustrat- 
ed" volume  is  so  imprudent  as  to 
frame  for  himself,  from  the  hints  of 
the  writer,  a  vivid  picture  of  a  man  or 
an  occurrence,  let  him  hut  look  to  the 
frontispiece,  and  we  will  bet  all  Mr. 
Westall's  designs  to  the  dullest  of 
Cruikshank's  scratchings,  that  he 
will  cry  to  sleep  again,  he  will  find  a 
London  school-miss  instead  of  Miran- 
da, or  a  Prospcro  evidently  imitated 
from  that  great  conjuror,  Mr.  Cobbctt. 


A  book-engraving,  above  all  other  en- 
gines, is  powerful  to  stuff  out  the  in- 
significant, and  degrade  the  lofty,  to 
change  what  is  universal,  as  contain- 
ing more  life  than  anything  else,  into 
that  which  is  common-place,  as  con- 
taining less.  It  renders  the  individu- 
al and  peculiar,  general  and  indiscri- 
minate. It  has  the  true  art  of  muta- 
tions to  change  peasants  into  stage- 
players,  and  gentlemen  into  clowns. 
It  makes  Don  Quixote  what  all  his 
madness  could  not  make  him,  vulgar 
and  contemptible ;  it  gives  us,  for  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  and  plunders 
Sancho's  face  of  all  its  proverb-honor- 
ed wisdom.  How  many  a  gay  crea- 
ture of  the  element  has  a  book-en- 
graving changed  into  a  Caliban!  How 
many  a  band  of  heroes  hath  it,  like 
Comus,  converted  into  swine  !  How- 
many  a  fair  lady  of  song  hath  it  smit- 
ten, in  (he  turning  of  a  page,  with  !e- 
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prosy,  and  deformed  with  affectation. 
The  burin  is  the  true  IthuriePs  spear 
to  give  us  fiends  for  angels  ;  it  is  the 
real  sword  of  war,  which  desolates 
fair  landscapes  into  wildernesses.  At 
its  touch  the  butterflies  of  poetry  grow 
back  to  grubs.  Egyptian-like,  it  seats 
its  skeletons  beside  its  gay  and  revel- 
ling thoughts,  and  mocks  us  with  the 
contrast.  It  takes  us  from  the  plea- 
sant gardens  and  the  stately  chambers 
of  the  fancy  to  a  region  of  shadows  and 
monsters ;  and  a  bookseller  stands  war- 
der at  the  gate,  and  tells  us,  forsooth, 
that  we  must  pay  for  admittance. 
Thank  Heaven  !  there  are  cheap  and 
unillustrated  editions  of  Shakspeare. 
We  are  not  always  compelled  to  put 
up  with  a  coal-heaver  instead  of  Or- 
lando, and  be  content  to  think  Beat- 
rice a  hoyden;  or,  rather,  those  re- 
splendent beings  are  not  all  doomed  to 
be  always  followed  by  the  grimaces 
and  screamings  of  the  apes  and  pea- 
cocks from  the  engraver's  Tarshish. 
We  are  sometimes  allowed  to  read 
Homer  without  being  told  that  a  fac- 
simile of  Thersites  is  a  portrait  of 
Achilles  ;  and  to  see  Nausicaa  at  the 
river  in  another  likeness  than  that  of 
a  modern  washer-woman.  Praise  be 
to  the  Bible  Society,  praise  to  the  fo- 
lios of  our  fathers,  that  there  are  Bi- 
bles without  engravings;  that  we  still 
think  of  Moses  pointing  to  the  brazen 
serpent,  as  somewhat  different  in  look 
and  bearing  from  a  showman  at  the 
Tower  ;  and  that  we  yet  conceive  the 
form  of  Christ  as  rather  that  of  a  car- 
penter than  a  Saviour. 

There  are  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
who  would  derive  no  image  whatever 
of  an  author's  meaning  from  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  for  these  we  suppose  it  is 
that  book-engravings  are  peculiarly 
intended.  And  in  these  cases,  un- 
doubtedly, they  are  generally  such  as 
exhibit  a  wise  adaption  of  means  to 
ends.  Minds  that  can  make  to  them- 
selves, by  the  aid  of  books,  no  notion 
of  anything  that  is  in  nature,  are  very 
fit  to  be  entertained  by  sketches  of 
what  is  completely  unnatural.  We 
would  suggest,  that  even  for  such  peo- 
ple it  is  needless  to  connect  the  pic- 


ture with  the  book,  as  a  volume  is  ra- 
ther a  clumsy  frame  for  a  copper-plate. 
But  for  this  class  of  readers  the  great- 
est possible  difference  between  the  au- 
thor's mind  and  the  artist's  is  of  no 
importance  whatever.  If,  indeed, 
they  could  suspect  for  a  moment  that 
there  is  a  similarity  of  intention  be- 
tween the  author's  mind  and  the  ar- 
tist's, the  consequence  would  be  a 
troublesome  and  futile  attempt  to  trace 
out  the  connection,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  would  be  vainly  wasted  in  an 
enterprise  which  from  the  first  would, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  "  reading 
public,"  be  absolutely  desperate. 
But  there  is  in  truth  no  such  danger. 
And  in  this  point  of  view  we  have  al- 
ways particularly  admired  "  Boydell's 
Shakspeare  Gallery,"  which  exhibits 
on  a  large  scale  the  forms  and  gestures 
of  certain  fantastic  beings  as  amusing 
as  the  fantoccini,  or  the  dancing  dogs, 
or  learned  cats  ;  and  whose  identity 
with  the  "  fine  spirits"  of  the  poet 
will  never  for  an  instant  be  questioned 
by  our  unsuspicious  public. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  artists  of 
powers  equal  to  those  of  any  writers 
whom  they  might  think  fit  to  illustrate. 
When  Wilkie  is  in  question,  it  may 
seem  strange  to  say  that  we  object  to 
all  designs  from  passages  in  well- 
known  books  ;  yet  we  do  dislike  such 
attempts,  even  when  made  by  men  of 
genius,  as  we  should  dislike  to  see  in 
a  poem  a  stanza  by  a  different  hand 
from  that  of  the  author;  and  still 
more  if  the  stanza  were  a  paraphrase 
of  something  gone  before,  with  all  the 
diversity  of  conception  and  expression 
which  it  would  necessarily  derive  from 
the  genius  of  its  maker.  A  man  of 
genius  cannot  by  possibility  reproduce 
with  a  mere  difference  of  form,  the 
thoughts  of  another  man,  and  will  al- 
ways either  introduce  some  evidences 
of  original  thought,  which  will  prevent 
the  illustration  from  being  what  a 
book-illustration  ought  to  be,  or  (if  he 
be  guided  by  some  temporary  and  ex- 
ternal consideration,  instead  of  the  in- 
herent laws  of  his  own  genius)  he  will 
attend  to  nothing  but  the  details,  which 
he  will  very  probably  represent  even 
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more  ineffectually  than  a  meaner  man, 
who  could  never  look  beyond  them  ; 
and,  when  we  were  dealing  in  one 
page  with  a  living  being,  we  shall 
find  in  the  next,  as  an  "  illustra- 
tion" to  assist  us  in  our  concep- 
tion of  it,  a  ghastly  and  lifeless 
mummy. 

This  reasoning  will  probably  be  met 
with  examples  of  cases  in  which  books 
have  been  successfully  illustrated  by 
engravings.  The  most  celebrated  of 
our  day  are  those  of  the  designs  by 
Retsch,  Flaxman,  and,  perhaps,  Pi- 
nelli.  The  works  of  the  last,  which 
are  less  known  in  this  country  than 
those  of  the  two  former,  supply  a  good 
instance  for  our  purpose.  Let  any  one 
compare  Pinelli's  larger  designs  from 
some  of  the  Italian  poets  with  the  ve- 
ry smallest  and  most  careless  of  his 
drawings  of  peasants  and  banditti,  and 
he  must  at  once  see  the  difference  in 
spirit,  ease,  expression,  composition, 
even  accuracy  of  drawing,  between 
the  scratchy  span  of  paper  on  which  a 
man  of  high  talent  has  created  for  him- 
self, and  the  more  elaborate  exhibi  - 
tions  of  ill-made  heroes  and  awkward 
heroines,  into  whom  a  copyist  has  at- 
tempted to  transfuse  that  spirit  which 
cannot  be  imbibed  from  its  living  ori- 
ginal by  a  dead  imitation.  It  is  use- 
less to  collect  with  so  much  care  the 
bones  and  ashes.  They  are  a  poor 
consolation  to  the  mourner  for  the  life 
he  loved.  But  how  much  vainer  and 
more  foolish  is  it,  when  we  are  walk- 
ing in  amaranthine  gardens,  among  the 
disembodied  essences  of  poetry,  to 
mock  us  with  the  funeral  urn,  which 
is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  contains 
only  dust  and  relics. 

Retsch  and  Flaxman  are  perhaps 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  dispose  of 
than  Pinelli.  And  here  we  must  re- 
mark that,  condemning,  as  we  do,  the 
practice  of  binding  up  engravings,  and 
poems  or  novels,  together;  asserting, 
as  we  do,  that  the  practice  will  almost 
always  lead  to  the  junction  of  the  liv- 
ing with  the  dead  body,  or  of  the  real 
man  and  his  wraith,  or  of  dissimilar 
men  in  a  case  in  which  no  difference 
is  endurable,  and  that  the  being  of  the 


poet  will  scarcely  ever  have  a  satisfac- 
tory double  in  the  being  of  the  artist, 
we  are  yet  not  called  upon  to  show 
that  subjects  taken  from  fictitious 
compositions  are  not  very  proper  for 
painting.  It  is  the  jaxta-position 
which  we  chiefly  complain  of.  When 
we  read  a  fine  poem,  and  afterwards 
see  a  fine  painting  of  the  same  subject, 
each  is  to  us  a  separate  creation.  Tie 
them  together,  and  attempt  to  per- 
suade us  that  they  relate  not  only  to 
people  of  the  same  names  and  in  the 
same  circumstances,  but  to  the  same 
individual  men  and  women,  and  you 
are  forced  to  abstract  whatever  is  sub- 
stantial and  characteristic  in  the  one 
work  of  art  or  the  other,  to  consider 
it  as  a  mere  shadow  of  its  prototype  ; 
or  else  we  revolt  against  the  whole 
proceeding,  will  not  believe  that  op- 
posites  are  identical,  and  have  our 
impression  of  the  reality  of  both  weak- 
ened by  the  vain  pretence  on  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  subjugate  us. 
Looking  at  the  illustration  of  "  Faus- 
tus"  this  week,  having  read  the  poem 
of  "  Faustus"  last  week,  we  are  con- 
tent to  see  in  the  former  a  beautiful 
story  beautifully  told  ;  but,  in  so  far 
as  our  conception  of  the  poet's  mean- 
ing is  broken  in  upon  by  the  images 
received  from  the  engravings,  (except 
as  regards  one  or  two  points,)  we  are 
pained  and  fretted  by  the  interfe- 
rence. 

It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that,  in 
some  cases,  a  great  painter  may  com- 
pletely express,  in  lines  and  colors, 
the  conception  of  a  great  poet  ;  though 
it  has  very  seldom  been  done  in  the 
noblest  pictures  of  scriptural  subjects. 
But,  if  it  were  done  ever  so  complete- 
ly, how  many  persons  are  there  whose 
minds  are  so  evenly  cultivated,  that 
they  would  receive  the  same  impres- 
sion from  the  two  works  of  art  1 
Probably  not  ten  in  England.  And, 
though  it  be  true  that  if,  regarded  se- 
parately, it  is  probable  each  would 
make  a  deep  effect,  yet,  unless  those 
effects  were  precisely  correspondent, 
the  evil  of  having  the  poem  and  the 
drawing  on  the  same  page  would  very 
much  outweigh  the  good. 
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We  were  all — Julia,  her  aunt,  and  my- 
self, seated  at  a  comfortable  fire  on  a 
December  evening.  The  night  was 
dark,  starless,  and  rainy,  while  the 
drops  pattered  upon  the  windows,  and 
the  wind  howled  at  intervals  along  the 
house-tops.  In  a  word,  it  was  as 
gloomy  a  night  as  one  would  wish  to 
see  in  this,  the  most  dismal  season  of 
the  year.  Strictly  speaking,  I  should 
have  been  at  home,  for  it  was  Sunday ; 
and  my  own  habitation  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  justify  a  visit  of 
mere  ceremony  on  so  sacred  a  day, 
and  amid  such  stormy  weather.  The 
truth  is,  I  sallied  out  to  see  Julia. 

I  verily  believe  I  could  write  a 
whole  volume  about  her.  She  came 
from  the  north  country,  and  was  at  this 
time  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  in  whose 
house  she  resided  ;  and  in  whose  din- 
ing-room, at  the  period  of  my  story, 
we  were  all  seated  round  a  comforta- 
ble fire.  Though  a  prodigious  admirer 
of  beauty,  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  describ- 
ing it.  To  do  Julia  justice,  however, 
I  must  make  the  attempt.  She  was 
rather  under  the  middle  size,  (not 
much,)  blue-eyed,  auburn-haired,  fair- 
complexioned,  and  her  shape  was  of 
uncommon  elegance  and  proportion. 
Neck,  bosom,  waist,  ankles,  feet, 
hands,  &c,  all  were  perfect,  while  her 
nose  was  beautifully  Grecian,  her 
mouth  sweetness  itself,  and  her  teeth 
as  white  and  sparkling  as  pearls.  In  a 
word,  I  don't  believe  that  wide  Scot- 
land could  boast  of  a  prettier  girl — to 
say  nothing  of  merry  England  and  the 
Isle  of  Saints. 

It  was  at  this  time  about  eight 
o'clock  ;  tea  had  just  been  over,  the 
tray  removed,  and  the  table  put  to 
rights.  The  star  of  my  attraction  was 
seated  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  myself 
at  the  opposite,  the  lady  of  the  house 
in  the  centre.  We  were  all  in  excel- 
lent humor,  and  Julia  and  I  eyed  each 
other  in  the  most  persevering  style 
imaginable.  Her  aunt  indeed  rallied 
us  upon  the  occasion  ;    and  I  thought 
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Julia  never  appeared  half  so  beautiful 
as  now. 

"  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread ; 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed." 

So  sailh  Robert  Burns  ;  and,  truth 
to  speak,  his  distich  was  never  more 
effectually  verified  than  at  this  inte- 
resting moment.  A  servant  bouncing 
by  accident  into  a  room  where  a  gal- 
lant is  on  his  knees  before  his  mis- 
tress, and  in  the  act  of  "  popping  the 
question,"  is  vexatious.  An  ass  thrust- 
ing its  head  through  the  broken  win- 
dow of  a  country  church,  and  braying 
aloud  while  the  congregation  are  busily 
chanting  "  Old  Hundred,"  or  some 
other  equally  devout  melody,  is  vexa- 
tious. An  elderly  gentleman  losing 
his  hat  and  wig  on  a  windy  day,  is 
vexatious.  A  young  gentleman  at- 
tempting to  spring  over  a  stile  by  way 
of  showing  his  agility  to  a  bevy  of  ap- 
proaching ladies,  and  coming  plump 
down  upon  the  broadest  part  of  his 
body,  is  vexatious.  All  these  things 
are  plagues  and  annoyances  sufficient 
to  render  life  a  perfect  nuisance,  and 
fill  the  world  with  innumerable  heart- 
breakings  and  felo-de-sees.  But  bad 
as  they  are,  they  are  nothing  to  the 
intolerable  vexation  experienced  by 
me,  (and  I  believe  by  Julia  too,)  on 
hearing  a  slow,  loud,  solemn  stroke  of 
the  knocker  upon  the  outer  door.  It 
was  repeated  once — twice — thrice.  We 
heard  it  simultaneously — we  ceased 
speaking  simultaneously — we  (to  wit, 
Julia  and  I)  ceased  ogling  each  other 
simultaneously.  The  whole  of  us  sus- 
pended our  conversation  in  a  moment 
— looked  to  the  door  of  the  room — 
breathed  hard,  and  wondered  what  it 
could  be.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
marvel  how  such  an  impression  could 
be  produced  by  so  very  trivial  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  if  he  himself  had 
heard  the  sound,  he  would  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  our  feel- 
ings. The  knocks  were  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ever  heard.  They  were 
not  those   petty,   sharp,   brisk,   soda- 
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water  knocks,  given  by  little,  bustling, 
common-place  men.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  slow,  sonorous,  and  deter- 
minate. What  was  still  more  remarka- 
ble, they  were  three  in  number,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less.  There  was  some- 
thing awe-inspiring  in  this  recondite 
number;  and  the  strokes  themselves 
were  sufficiently  striking  and  solemn 
to  excite  attention,  had  they  been  even 
more  or  less  numerous  than  they  were. 
I  should  think  that  between  each  there 
must  have  been  a  pause  of  at  least 
seven  seconds  and  a  half;  and  they 
were  given  with  a  firmness  which  be- 
tokened no  ordinary  strength  of  hand. 
The  knocker,  besides,  I  knew  to  be 
extremely  stiff,  so  much  so  that  on  my 
entrance  I  could  not  make  it  move  on 
its  hinges,  and  was  obliged  to  make 
my  presence  known  by  striking  the 
door  with  my  knuckles.  All  circum- 
stances considered,  I  think  we  were 
justified  in  being  a  good  deal  fluttered 
by  the  majestic  knock,  knock,  knock, 
occurring  as  it  did  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing— a  time  when  all  good  people  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  at  their  devotions,  in- 
stead of  strolling  out,  as  was  my  case, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and 
danger  of  their  own  souls. 

Scarcely  had  our  surprise  time  to 
subside,  than  we  heard  the  outer  door 
opened  by  the  servant — then  it  closed 
— then  heavy  footsteps,  one,  two,  and 
three,  were  audible  in  the  lobby — then 
the  dining-room  door  was  opened  ; 
and  a  form  which  filled  the  whole  of 
its  ample  aperture,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, from  right  to  left,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. It  was  the  figure  of  a  man, 
but  language  would  sink  under  his  im- 
mensity. Never  in  heaven,  or  earth, 
or  air,  or  ocean,  was  such  a  man  seen. 
He  was  hugeness  itself — bulk  personi- 
fied— ibe  beauidealof  amplitude.  When 
the  dining  room  door  was  first  opened, 
the  glare  of  the  well -lighted  lobby 
gleamed  in  upon  us,  illuminating  our 
whole  apartment  with  increase  of  lus- 
tre ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  set  his  foot 
upon  the  threshold,  than  the  lobby 
light  behind  him  was  shut  out.  He 
filled  the  whole  gorge  of  the  door  like 
an  enormous  shade.       The  door  itself 


seemed  to  stand  aghast  at  such  a  stu- 
pendous substitute,  and  its  yawning 
aperture  shrunk  with  apprehension  lest 
its  jaws  should  be  torn  asunder  by  the 
entrance  of  so  great  a  mass  of  animat- 
ed materials. 

Onward,  clothed  in  black,  came  the 
moving  mountain,  and  a  very  pleasing 
monster  he  was.  A  neck  like  that  of 
a  rhinoceros  sat  piled  between  his 
"  Atlantean  shoulders,"  and  bore  upon 
its  tower-like  and  sturdy  stem,  a  coun- 
tenance prepossessing  from  its  good- 
humor,  and  amazing  for  its  plumpness 
and  rubicundity.  His  cheeks  were 
swollen  out  into  billows  of  fat — his 
eyes  overhung  with  turgid  and  most 
majestic  lids,  and  his  chin  double, 
triple,  ay  quadruple.  As  for  his 
mouth — 

"  It  was  enough  to  win  a  lady's  heart 
With  its  bewitching  smile." 

Onward  came  the  moving  mountain 
— shaking  the  floor  beneath  his  tread, 
filling  a  tithe  of  the  room  with  his 
bulk,  and  blackening  every  object 
with  his  portentous  shadow. 

I  was  amazed — I  was  confounded — 
I  was  horrified.  Not  so  Julia  and  her 
aunt,  who,  far  from  participating  in 
my  perturbed  emotions,  got  up  from 
their  seats,  smiled  with  a  welcoming 
nod,  and  requested  him  to  sit  down. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Tims,"  said 
Julia. 

"  Glad  to  sec  you,  Mr.  Tims,"  said 
her  aunt. 

"  Mr.  Tims  !"  Gracious  heavens  ! 
and  was  this  the  name  of  the  mighty 
entrant  1  Tims  !  Tims  !  Tims  !— the 
thing  was  impossible.  A  man  with 
such  a  name  should  be  able  to  go  into 
a  nut-shell  ;  and  here  was  one  that 
the  womb  of  a  mountain  could  scarce- 
ly contain  !  Had  he  been  called  Sir 
Bullion  O'Dunder,  Sir  Theodosius 
M'Turk,  Sir  Rugantino  Magnificus, 
Sir  Blunderbuss  Blarney,  or  some 
other  high-sounding  name,  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  But  to 
be  called  Tims  !  Upon  my  honor,  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  it.  The  very  first 
principles  of  unity  were  outraged,  and 
the  most  atrocious  discord  substituted 
in  their  place. 
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Mr.  Tim9  sat  him  down  upon  the 
great  elbow-chair,  for  he  was  a  friend, 
it  seems,  of  the  family — a  weighty  one 
assuredly  ;  but  one  whose  acquaint- 
anceship they  were  all  glad  to  court. 
The  ladies,  in  truth,  seemed  much 
taken  with  his  society.  They  put  fifty 
questions  to  him  about  the  play — the 
assembly  —  the  sermon  —  marriages  — 
deaths — christenings,  and  what  not ; 
the  whole  of  which  he  answered  with 
surprising  volubility.  His  tongue  was 
the  only  active  part  about  him,  going 
as  glibly  as  if  he  were  ten  stones,  in- 
stead of  thirty,  and  as  if  he  were  a 
Tims  in  person  as  well  as  in  name. 
In  a  short  time  I  found  myself  total- 
ly neglected.  Julia  ceased  to  eye  me, 
her  aunt  to  address  me,  so  completely 
were  their  thoughts  occupied  with  the 
Man-Mountain. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  began  to 
feel  confoundedly  uncomfortable.  I 
was  a  mere  cipher  in  the  room ;  and 
what  with  the  appalling  bulk  of  Mr. 
Tims,  the  attention  the  ladies  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  the  neglect 
with  which  they  treated  me,  I  sunk 
considerably  in  my  own  estimation. 
In  proportion  as  this  feeling  took  pos- 
session of  me,  I  experienced  an  invo- 
luntary respect  for  the  stranger.  I 
admired  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
balls,  dresses,  faux  pas,  marriages, 
and  gossip  of  all  sorts — and  still  more 
I  admired  his  bulk.  I  have  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  reverence  towards 
"  Stout  Gentlemen  ;"  and,  while  con- 
trasting my  own  puny  form  with  his, 
I  labored  under  a  deep  consciousness 
of  personal  insignificance.  From  be- 
ing five  feet  eight,  I  seemed  to  shrink 
to  five  feet  one  ;  from  weighing  ten 
stones,  I  suddenly  fell  to  seven  and  a 
half;  while  my  portly  rival  sat  oppo- 
site to  me,  measuring  at  least  a  foot 
taller  than  myself,  and  weighing  good 
thirty  stones,  jockey  weight.  If  any 
little  fellow  like  me  thinks  of  stand- 
ing well  with  his  mistress,  let  him 
never  appear  in  her  presence  with 
such  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Tims.  She 
will  despise  him  to  a  certainty;  nor, 
though  his  soul  be  as  large  as  Atlas  or 
Teneriffe,  will  it  compensate  for  the 
paltry  dimensions  of  his  body. 


What  was  to  be  done  1  With  the 
ladies,  it  was  plain,  I  could  do  no- 
thing ;  with  Mr.  Tims,  it  was  equally 
plain,  I  ought  to  do  nothing — seeing 
that,  however  much  he  was  the  cause 
of  my  uneasiness,  he  was  at  least  the 
innocent  cause,  and  therefore  neither 
morally  nor  judicially  amenable  to 
punishment.  His  offence  was  unpre- 
meditated ;  the  reverse  of  what  law- 
yers call  malice  prepense,  and  conse- 
quently not  a  penal  one.  It  is  all 
very  well,  however,  to  talk  of  morali- 
ty and  legality.  When  a  man's  pas- 
sions are  up,  his  sense  of  justice  is 
asleep,  and  all  idea  of  rectitude  hid- 
den in  the  blinded  impulse  of  indig- 
nation. From  respecting  Mr.  Tims  I 
came  to  hate  him ;  and  I  vowed  in- 
ternally, that,  rather  than  be  annihi- 
lated by  this  enlarged  edition  of  Da- 
niel Lambert,  I  would  pitch  him  over 
the  window.  Had  I  been  a  giant,  I 
am  sure  I  would  have  done  it  on  the 
spot.  The  giants  of  old,  it  is  well 
known,  raised  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in 
their  efforts  to  scale  the  throne  of 
heaven  ;  and  tossed  enormous  moun- 
tains at  the  godhead  of  Jupiter  him- 
self. Unfortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Tims 
was  a  mountain,  and  I  was  no  giant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there 
was  no  help  for  me  bufrto  march  off, 
and  take  myself  away  from  such  a 
scene  of  annoyance.  It  was  plain,  I 
was  no  longer  the  "lion"  of  the  night, 
but  a  feeble  star  dwindled  into  shade 
before  the  presence  of  a  more  glorious 
luminary — the  ladies  ceased  to  wor- 
ship at  my  deserted  shrine.  I  ac- 
cordingly got  up,  and,  pretending  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  see  some 
person  in  the  next  street,  abruptly 
left  the  room.  Julia — I  did  not  ex- 
pect it — saw  me  to  the  door,  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  she  hoped  I 
would  return  to  supper  when  my 
business  was  finished.  Sweet  girl ! 
was  it  possible  she  could  prefer  the 
Man-Mountain  to  me  1 

Away  I  went  into  the  open  air.  I 
had  no  business  whatever  to  perform  ; 
it  was  mere  fudge;  and  I  resolved  to 
go  home  as  fast  as  I  could. 

But  I  did  not  go  home.  On  the 
contrary,  I  kept  strolling   about  from 
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street  to  street,  sometimes  thinking 
upon  Julia,  sometimes  upon  Mr.  Tims. 
The  night  was  of  the  most  melancholy 
description — a  cold,  cloudy,  windy, 
rainy  December  night.  Not  a  soul 
was  upon  the  streets  excepting  a  soli- 
tary straggler,  returning  hither  and 
thither  from  an  evening  sermon,  or 
an  occasional  watchman  gliding  past 
with  his  lantern,  like  an  incarnation 
of  the  Will-o'-wisp.  I  strolled  up 
and  down  for  half  an  hour,  wrapped 
in  an  olive  great  coat,  and  having  a 
green  silk  umbrella  over  my  head.  It 
was  well  I  chanced  to  be  so  well  for- 
tified against  the  weather  ;  for  had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  must  have  been 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Where  I  went, 
I  know  not,  so  deeply  was  my  mind 
wound  up  in  its  various  melancholy 
cogitations.  This,  however,  I  do  know, 
that,  after  striking  against  sundry 
lamp-posts,  and  overturning  a  few  old 
women  in  my  fits  of  absence,  I  found 
myself  precisely  at  the  point  from 
which  I  set  out,  viz.,  at  the  door  of 
Julia's  aunt's  husband's  house. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
whether  to  enter,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, turned  my  eyes  to  the  window, 
where,  upon  the  white  blind,  I  beheld 
the  enormous  shadow  of  a  human  be- 
ing. My  fldfc  crept  wilh  horror  on 
witnessing  this  apparition,  for  I  knew 
it  to  be  the  shadow  of  the  Man- 
Mountain — the  dim  reflection  of  Mr. 
Tims.  No  other  human  being  could 
cast  such  a  shade.  Its  proportions 
were  magnificent,  and  filled  up  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  window-screen  ; 
nay,  the  shoulders  shot  away  latterly 
beyond  its  utmost  limits,  and  were 
lost  in  space,  having  apparently  no- 
thing whereon  to  cast  their  mighty  im- 
age. On  beholding  this  vast  shade, 
my  mind  was  filled  with  a  thousand 
exalted  thoughts.  I  was  carried  away 
in  imagination  to  the  mountain  soli- 
tudes of  the  earth.  I  saw  Mont 
Blanc  lifting  his  white,  bald  head,  in- 
to cold  immensity,  and  flinging  the 
gloom  of  his  gigantic  presence  over 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  vale  of  Cha- 
mouni — that  vale  in  which  the  master 
mind  of  Coleridge  composed  the  sub- 


limest  hymn  ever  sung,  save  by  the 
inspired  bards  of  Israel.  I  was  car- 
ried away  to  the  far  off  South  sea, 
where,  at  sunset,  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe  blackens  the  ocean  for  fifteen 
miles  with  his  majestic  shadow  dilated 
upon  the  waves.  Then  the  snowy 
Chimborazo  cleaving  the  sky  with  his 
wedge-like  shoulders,  arose  before 
me  ;  and  the  exalted  summit  of  vol- 
canic Cotopaxi — both  glooming  the 
Andes  with  shade.  Then  Ida,  and 
Pindus,  and  Olympus,  were  made  vi- 
sible to  my  spirit.  I  beheld  the  fauns 
and  satyrs  bounding  and  dancing  in  the 
shadows  of  these  classic  mountains, 
while  the  Grecian  maids  walked  in 
beauty  along  their  sides,  singing  to 
their  full-toned  lyres,  and  perchance 
discoursing  of  love,  screened  from  the 
noontide  sun.  Then  I  flew  away  to 
the  vales  of  Scotland — to  Corrichoich, 
cooled  by  the  black  shade  of  Morven  ; 
to  the  Great  Glen,  where,  at  sunset 
and  sunrise,  the  image  of  Bennevis 
lies  reflected  many  a  rood  upon  its 
surface,  and  the  Lochy  murmurs  un- 
der a  canopy  of  mountain  cloud. 

I  paused  at  the  door  for  some  time, 
uncertain  whether  to  enter ;  at  last 
my  mind  was  made  up,  and  I  knocked, 
resolved  to  encounter  the  Man-Moun- 
tain a  second  time,  and,  if  possible, 
recover  the  lost  glances  of  Julia.  On 
entering  (he  dining-room,  I  found  an 
accession  to  the  company  in  the  per- 
son of  our  landlord,  who  sat  opposite 
to  Mr.  Tims,  listening  to  some  face- 
tious story  which  the  latter  gentleman 
seemed  in  the  act  of  relating.  He 
had  come  home  during  my  absence, 
and,  like  his  wife  and  her  niece,  ap- 
peared to  be  fascinated  by  the  elo- 
quence and  humor  of  his  stout  friend. 
At  least,  so  I  judged,  for  he  merely 
recognised  my  presence  by  a  slight 
bow,  and  devoted  the  whole  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  owner  of  the  mighty 
shadow.  Julia  and  her  aunt  were  si- 
milarly occupied,  and  I  was  more 
neglected  than  ever. 

I  felt  horribly  annoyed.  There 
was  a  palpable  injustice  in  the  whole 
case,  which  to  me  was  utterly  unen- 
durable ;  and  my  wrath  boiled  over  in 
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fierce  but  bootless  vehemence.  The 
subjects  on  which  the  company  con- 
versed were  various,  but  the  staple 
theme  was  love.  Mr.  Tims  related 
some  of  his  own  love  adventures, 
which  were,  doubtless,  sufficiently 
amusing,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
shouts  of  laughter  they  elicited  from 
all  the  party — myself  only  excepted. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  that 
there  was  something  ludicrous  in  the 
idea  of  such  a  man  being  in  love. 
Not  at  all — the  notion  was  sublime  ; 
almost  as  sublime  as  his  shadow — al- 
most as  overwhelming  as  his  person. 
Conceive  the  Man-Mountain  playing 
the  amiable  with  a  delicate  young 
creature  like  Julia.  Conceive  him 
falling  on  his  knees  before  her — press- 
ing her  delicate  hand,  and  "popping 
the  question,"  while  his  large  round 
eyes  shed  tears  of  affection  and  sus- 
pense, and  his  huge  side  shook  with 
emotion  !  Conceive  him  enduring  all 
the  pangs  of  love -sickness — never 
telling  his  love  ;  "  concealment,  like  a 
worm  in  the  bud,  preying  upon  his 
damask  cheek,"  while  his  hard -hearted 
mistress  stood  disdainfully  by,  "like 
pity  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief." 
Above  all,  conceive  him  taking  the 
lover's  leap — say  from  Dunnet  or  Dun- 
cansby-head,  where  the  rocks  tower 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  Pentland 
Firth,  and  floundering  in  the  waters 
like  an  enormous  whale  ;  the  herring 
shoals  hurrying  away  from  his  un- 
wieldy gambols,  as  from  the  presence 
of  the  real  sea-born  leviathan.  Ca- 
cus  in  love  was  not  more  grand,  or  the 
gigantic  Polyphemus,  sighing  at  the 
feet  of  Galatea,  or  infernal  Pluto 
looking  amiable  beside  his  ravished 
queen.  Have  you  seen  an  elephant  in 
love  1  If  you  ha\e,  you  may  conceive 
what  Mr.  Tims  would  be  in  that  in- 
teresting situation. 

Supper  was  brought  in.  It  con- 
sisted of  eggs,  cold  veal,  bacon-ham, 
and  a  Welsh  rabbit.  I  must  confess, 
that,  perplexed  as  I  was  by  all  the 
previous  events  of  the  evening,  I  felt 
a  gratification  at  the  present  moment, 
in  the  anxiety  to  sec  how  the  Man- 
Mounlain  would   comport  himself  at 


table.  I  had  beheld  his  person  and 
his  shadow  with  equal  admiration,  and 
I  doubted  not  that  his  powers  of  eat- 
ing were  on  the  same  great  scale  as 
his  other  qualifications. — They  were 
indeed.  Zounds,  how  he  did  eat! 
Milo  of  Grotona,  who  could  kill  an 
ox  with  the  blow  of  his  fist,  and  de- 
vour it  afterwards,  was  nothing  to  him  ; 
I  felt  as  if  he  could  consume  a  whole 
flock  of  oxen.  He  was  a  Cyclops,  a 
Pantagruel,a  Gargantua  :  his  stomach 
resembled  the  sieve  of  the  homicidal 
daughters  of  Danaus  ;  it  was  insatia- 
ble. Cold  veal,  eggs,  bacon-ham,  and 
Welsh  rabbit  disappeared  "  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and  left  not 
a  wreck  behind;"  so  thoroughly  had 
nine-tenths  of  them  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  bread  basket  (vide  John 
Bee)  of  the  Man-Mountain  ;  the  re- 
maining tenth  sufficed  for  the  rest  of 
the  company,  viz.  Julia,  her  aunt,  her 
aunt's  husband,  and  myself. 

Liquor  was  brought  in,  to  wit,  wine, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  rum.  I  felt  an 
intense  curiosity  to  see  on  which  of 
the  four  Mr.  Tims  would  fix  his 
choice.  He  fixed  upon  brandy,  and 
made  a  capacious  tumbler  of  hot  tod- 
dy. I  did  the  same,  and  asked  Julia 
to  join  me  in  taking  a  single  glass — I 
was  forestalled  by  the  Man-Mountain. 
I  then  asked  the  lady  of  the  house  the 
same  thing,  but  was  forestalled  by  her 
husband.  These  repeated  disap- 
pointments overwhelmed  me  with  rage 
and  despair ;  and  to  add  to  my  other 
pangs,  the  fiend  of  Jealousy,  wreathed 
with  snakes  like  the  Fury  Tisiphone, 
appeared  before  me — for  I  noticed  Ju- 
lia and  Mr.  Tims  interchanging  mutu- 
al glances,  and  blushing  deeply  when 
detected.  The  Man-Mountain  was, 
after  all,  a  person  of  sensibility — a 
man  of  fine  feelings — a  reader  doubt- 
less of  the  Sketch  Book — subject  to 
fits  of  melancholy,  and  very  sentimen- 
tal. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  wearing  on, 
the  ladies  retired,  and  Mr.  Tims,  the 
landlord,  and  myself,  were  left  to 
ourselves.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  assault  upon  the  brandy-bottle. 
Another  tumbler  was  made — then  an- 
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other — then  a  fourth.  At  this  period 
Julia  appeared  at  the  door,  and  beck- 
oned upon  the  landlord,  who  arose 
from  the  table,  saying  he  would  rejoin 
us  immediately.  Mr.  Tims  and  I 
were  thus  left  alone,  and  so  we  con- 
tinued, for  the  landlord — strange  to 
say — did  not  again  appear.  What  be- 
came of  him  I  know  not.  I  supposed 
he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  left  his  great 
friend  and  myself  to  pass  the  time  as 
we  were  best  able. 

We  were  now  commencing  our  fifth 
tumbler,  and  I  began  to  feel  my  whole 
spirit  pervaded  by  the  most  delightful 
sensations.  My  heart  beat  quicker, 
my  head  sat  more  lightly  than  usual 
upon  my  shoulders  ;  and  sounds  like 
the  distant  hum  of  bees,  or  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  heard  in  echo  afar  off, 
floated  around  me.  There  was  no 
bar  between  me  and  perfect  happiness, 
but  the  Man-Mountain,  who  sat  on  the 
great  elbow-chair  opposite,  drinking 
his  brandy -toddy,  and  occasionally 
bumming  an  old  song  with  the  utmost 
indifference. 

It  was  plain  that  he  despised  me. 
While  any  of  the  others  were  present 
lie  was  abundantly  loquacious,  but  now 
he  was  as  dumb  as  a  fish — tippling  in 
silence,  and  answering  such  questions 
as  I  put  to  him  in  abrupt  monosylla- 
bles. The  thing  was  intolerable,  but 
I  saw  into  it :  Julia  had  played  me 
false  ;  the  "  Mountain"  was  the  man 
of  her  choice,  and  I  his  despised  and 
contemptible  rival. 

These  ideas  passed  rapidly  through 
my  mind,  and  were  accompanied  with 
myriads  of  others.  I  bethought  me 
of  everything  connected  with  Mr. 
Tims— his  love  for  Julia — his  elephan- 
tine dimensions,  and  his  shadow,  huge 
and  imposing  as  the  image  of  the 
moon  against  the  orb  of  day,  during 
an  eclipse.  Then  I  was  transported 
away  to  the  Arctic  sea,  where  I  saw 
him  floundering  many  a  rood,  "  hugest 
of  those  that  swim  the  ocean  stream." 
Then  he  was  a  Kraken  fish,  outspread 
like  an  island  upon  the  deep  :  then  a 
mighty  black  cloud  affrighting  the  ma- 
riners with  its  presence  :  then  a  flying 
island,  like  that  which  greeted  the  be- 


wildered eyes  of  Gulliver.  At  last  he 
resumed  his  human  shape,  and  sat  be- 
fore me  like  "  Andes,  giant  of  the 
Western  Star," — tippling  the  jorum, 
and  sighing  deeply. 

Yes,  he  sighed  profoundly,  passion- 
ately, tenderly  ;  and  the  sighs  came 
from  his  breast  like  blasts  of  wind 
from  the  cavern  of  Eolus.  By  Jove, 
he  was  in  love ;  in  love  with  Julia ! 
and  I  thought  it  high  time  to  probe 
him  to  the  quick. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  *  you  must  be  con- 
scious that  you  have  no  right  to  love 
Julia.  You  have  no  right  to  put  your 
immense  body  between  her  and  me. 
She  is  my  betrothed  bride,  and  mine 
she  shall  be  forever." 

"  I  have  weighty  reasons  for  loving 
her,"  replied  Mr.  Tims. 

"  Were  your  reasons  as  weighty  as 
your  person,  you  shall  not  love  her." 

"  She  shall  be  mine,"  responded  he, 
with  a  deeply-drawn  sigb.  "  You 
cannot,  at  least,  prevent  her  image 
from  being  enshrined  in  my  heart. 
No,  Julia  !  even  when  thou  descendest 
to  the  grave  thy  remembrance  will 
cause  thee  to  live  in  my  imagination, 
and  I  shall  thus  write  thine  elegy  : 

I  cannot  deem  thee  dead — like  the  perfumes 

Arising  from  Judea's  vanished  shrines 
Thy    voice   still    floats   around    me — nor  can 

tombs 
A  thousand,  from  my  memory  hide  the  lines 
Of  beauty,  on  thine  aspect  which  abode, 
Like   streaks   of   sunshine  pictured  there  by 

God. 

She  shall  be  mine,"  continued  he  in 
the  same  strain.  "  Prose  and  verse 
shall  woo  her  for  my  lady-love  ;  and 
she  shall  blush  and  hang  her  head  in 
modest  joy,  even  as  the  rose  when 
listening  to  the  music  of  her  beloved 
bulbul  beneath  the  stars  of  night." 

These  amorous  effusions,  and  the 
tone  of  insufferable  affectation  with 
which  they  were  uttered,  roused  my 
corruption  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  I 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  Think  not,  thou 
revivification  of  Falstaff— thou  enlarg- 
ed edition  of  Lambert — thou  folio  of 
humanity — thou  Titan — thou  Briareus 
— thouSphynx — thou  Goliath  of  Gath, 
that  I  shall  bend  beneath  thy  ponder- 
ous insolence  !"     The  Mountain  was 
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amazed  at  my  courage  :  I  was  amazed 
at  it  myself ;  but  what  will  not  love, 
inspired  by  brandy,  effect  1 

"No,"  continued  I,  seeing  the  im- 
pression my  words  had  produced  upon 
him,  "  I  despise  thee,  and  defy  thee, 
even  as  Hercules  did  Antaeus,  as 
Sampson  did  Harapha,  as  Orlando 
did  Ferragus.  '  Bulk  without  spirit 
vast,'  I  fear  thee  not — come  on."  So 
saying,  I  rushed  onward  to  the  Moun- 
tain, who  arose  from  his  seat  to  re- 
ceive me.  The  following  passage 
from  the  Agonistes  of  Milton  will  give 
some  idea  of  our  encounter : 

*  As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 
When  mountains    tremble,  these  two  massy 

pillars, 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro, 


He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and 

drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder, 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath." 

"  Psha  !"  said  Julia,  blushing  mo- 
destly, "can't  you  let  me  go?" — 
Sweet  Julia !  I  had  got  her  in  my 
arms. 

"  But  where,"  said  I,  "  is  Mr. 
Tims?" 

"  Mr.  Who?"  said  she. 

"  The  Man-Mountain." 

"  Mr.  Tims  !— Man-Mountain  !"— 
resumed  Julia,  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise. "I  know  of  no  such  persons. 
How  jocular  you  are  to-night — not  to 
say  how  ill-bred,  for  you  have  been 
asleep  for  the  last  five  minutes  !" 

"  Sweet — sweet  Julia  !" 


IDLENESS. 


It  has  been  somewhere  asserted,  that 
"  no  one  is  idle  who  can  do  anything. 
It  is  conscious  inability,  or  the  sense 
of  repeated  failures,  that  prevents  us 
from  undertaking,  or  deters  us  from  the 
prosecution  of  any  work."  In  answer 
to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  men  of  very 
great  natural  genius  are  in  general  ex- 
empt from  a  love  of  idleness,  be- 
cause, being  pushed  forward,  as  it 
were,  and  excited  to  action  by  that 
vis  vivida,  which  is  continually  stirring 
within  them,  the  first  effort,  the  origi- 
nal impetus,  proceeds  not  altogether 
from  their  own  voluntary  exertion,  and 
because  the  pleasure  which  they, 
above  all  others,  experience  in  the 
exercise  of  their  faculties,  is  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  labor 
which  that  exercise  requires.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  best 
writers  of  every  age  have  generally, 
though  not  always,  been  the  most  vo- 
luminous. Not  to  mention  a  host  of 
ancients,  I  might  instance  many  of  our 
own  country  as  illustrious  examples  of 
this  assertion,  and  no  example  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  the  immortal 
Shakspeare.  In  our  times  the  author 
of  "  Waverley,"  whose  productions, 
in  different  branches  of  literature, 
would  almost  of  themselves  fill  a  li- 


brary, continues  to  pour  forth  volume 
after  volume  from  his  inexhaustible 
stores.  Mr.  Southey,  too,  the  poet, 
the  historian,  the  biographer,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides,  is  remarkable 
for  his  literary  industry  ;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  noble  bard,  the  glory  and 
the  regret  of  every  one  who  has  a 
soul  to  feel  those  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  the 
mighty  poet  himself,  notwithstanding 
the  shortness  of  his  life,  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  number,  as  well  as  by  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  works. 
Besides  these  and  other  male  writers, 
the  best  of  our  female  authors,  the 
boast  and  delight  of  the  present  age, 
and  who  have  been  compared  to  "  so 
many  modern  Muses" — Miss  Landon, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss 
Mitford,  &c. — have  they  not  already 
supplied  us  largely  with  the  means  of 
entertainment  and  instruction,  and 
have  we  not  reason  to  expect  still 
greater  supplies  from  the  same  sources  ? 
But  although  it  may  be  easily  al- 
lowed that  men  of  very  great  natural 
genius  are  for  the  most  part  exempt 
from  a  love  of  idleness,  it  ought  also  to 
be  acknowledged  that  there  are  others 
to  whom,  indeed,  nature  has  not  been 
equally  bountiful,  but  who  possess  a 
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certain  degree  of  talent  which  perse- 
verance and  study  (if  to  study  they 
would  apply  themselves)  might  gra- 
dually advance,  and  at  last  carry  to 
excellence. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  master 
spirits  of  every  age  and  nation,  genius 
is  more  equally  distributed  among 
mankind  than  many  suppose.  Hear 
what  Quintilian  says  on  the  subject ; 
his  observations  are  these  : — "  It  is  a 
groundless  complaint,  that  very  few 
are  endowed  with  quick  apprehension, 
and  that  most  persons  lose  the  fruits 
of  all  their  application  and  study 
through  a  natural  slowness  of  under- 
standing. The  case  is  the  very  re- 
verse, because  we  find  mankind  in 
general  to  be  quick  in  apprehension, 
and  susceptible  of  instruction,  this 
being  the  characteristic  of  the  human 


race  ;  and  as  birds  have  from  nature  a 
propensity  to  fly,  horses  to  run,  and 
wild  beasts  to  be  savage,  so  is  activity 
and  vigor  of  mind  peculiar  to  man  ; 
and  hence  his  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
of  divine  original.  But  men  are  no 
more  born  with  minds  naturally  dull 
and  indocile,  than  with  bodies  of  mon- 
strous shapes,  and  these  are  very 
rare." 

From  what  has  been  premised, 
this  conclusion  may  be  drawn — that 
it  is  not  "  conscious  inability"  alone, 
but  often  a  love  of  leisure,  which 
prevents  us  from  undertaking  any 
work.  Many,  to  whom  nature  had 
given  a  certain  degree  of  genius,  have 
lived  without  sufficiently  exercising 
that  genius,  and  have,  therefore,  be- 
queathed no  fruits  of  it  to  posterity  at 
their  death. 


FRENCH  RHETORIC. 


The  French  pulpit  orators  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  are  the  only 
considerable  body  of  modern  rhetori- 
cians out  of  the  English  language. 
No  writers  are  more  uniformly  prais- 
ed ;  none  are  more  entirely  neglected. 
This  is  one  of  those  numerous  hypo- 
crisies so  common  in  matters  of  taste, 
where  the  critic  is  always  ready  with 
his  good  word,  as  the  readiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  subject.  To  blame 
might  be  hazardous  ;  for  blame  de- 
mands reasons  ;  but  praise  enjoys  a 
ready  dispensation  from  all  reasons 
and  from  all  discrimination.  Super- 
stition, however,  as  it  is,  under  which 
the  French  rhetoricians  hold  their  re- 
putation, we  have  no  thought  of  at- 
tempting any  disturbance  to  it  in  so 
slight  and  incidental  a  notice  as  this. 
Let  critics  by  all  means  continue  to 
invest  them  with  every  kind  of  imagina- 
ry splendor.  Meantime  let  us  sug- 
gest, as  a  judicious  caution,  that 
French  rhetoric  should  be  praised  with 
a  reference  only  to  its  own  narrow 
standard  :  for  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate trial  of  its  pretensions,  to 
bring  so   meagre   a  style  of  composi- 


tion into  a  close  comparison  with  the 
gorgeous  opulence  of  the  English 
rhetoric  of  the  same  century.  Under 
such  a  comparison,  two  capital  points 
of  weakness  would  force  themselves 
upon  the  least  observant  of  critics — 
first,  the  defect  of  striking  imagery  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  slenderness  of  the 
thoughts.  The  rhetorical  manner  is 
supported  in  the  French  writers  chief- 
ly by  an  abundance  of  ohs  and  ahs — 
by  interrogatories — apostrophes — and 
startling  exclamations  :  all  which  are 
mere  mechanical  devices  for  raising 
the  style  :  but  in  the  substance  of  the 
composition,  apart  from  its  dress, 
there  is  nothing  properly  rhetorical. 
The  leading  thoughts  in  all  pulpit  elo- 
quence being  derived  from  religion, 
and,  in  fact,  the  common  inheritance 
of  human  nature, — if  they  cannot  be 
novel,  for  that  very  reason  cannot  be 
undignified  :  but,  for  the  same  reason, 
they  are  apt  to  become  unaftecting  and 
trite,  unless  varied  and  individualized 
by  new  infusions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  smooth  monotony  of  the 
leading  religious  topics,  as  managed 
by  the  French  orators,  under  the  treat- 
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ment  of  Jeremy  Taylor  receives  at 
each  turn  of  the  sentence  a  new  flex- 
ure— or  what  may  be  called  a  separate 
articulation:*  old  thoughts  are  survey- 
ed from  novel  stations  and  under  vari- 
ous angles  :  and  a  field  absolutely  ex- 
hausted throws  up  eternally  fresh  ver- 
dure under  the  fructifying  lava  of 
burning  imagery.  Human  life,  for 
example,  is  short — human  happiness  is 
frail:  how  trite,  how  obvious  a  the- 
sis !  Yet,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Holy  Dying,  upon  that  simplest  of 
themes  how  magnificent  a  descant  ! 
Variations  the  most  original  upon  a 
ground  the  most  universal,  and  a  sense 
of  novelty  diffused  over  truths  coeval 
with  human  life  !  Finally,  it  may  be 
remarked  of  the  imagery  in  the  French 
rhetoric,  that  it  is  thinly  sown,  com- 
mon-place, deficient  in  splendor,  and, 
above  all,  merely  ornamental ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  does  no  more  than  echo  and 
repeat  what  is  already  said  in  the 
thought  which  it  is  brought  to  illus- 
trate ;  whereas,  in  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  in  Burke,  it  will  be  found  usually 
to  extend  and  amplify  the  thought,  or 
to  fortify  it  by  some  indirect  argu- 
ment of  its  truth.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  a  passagef  of  J.  Taylor,  upon  the 
insensibility  of  man  to  the  continual 
mercies  of  God,  at  first  view  the  mind 
is  staggered  by  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility that  so  infinite  a  reality,  and  of  so 
continual  a  recurrence,  should  escape 
our  notice  ;  but  the  illustrative  image, 
drawn  from  the  case  of  a  man  standing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  yet 
insensible    to   that    world    of    waters 


above  him,  from  the  uniformity  and 
equality  of  its  pressure,  flashes  upon 
us  with  a  sense  of  something  equally 
marvellous,  in  a  case  which  we  know 
to  be  a  physical  fact.  We  are  thus 
reconciled  to  the  proposition,  by  the 
same  image  which  illustrates  it. 

Since  the  time  we  have  referred  to, 
the  very  same  developement  of  sci- 
ence and  public  business,  operated  in 
France  and  in  England,  to  stifle  the 
rhetorical  impulses,  and  all  those  ana- 
logous tendencies  in  arts  and  in  man- 
ners which  support  it.  Generally  it 
may  be  assumed  that  rhetoric  will  not 
survive  the  age  of  the  ceremonious  in 
manners,  and  the  gorgeous  in  costume. 
An  unconscious  sympathy  binds  to- 
gether the  various  forms  of  the  elabo- 
rate and  the  fanciful,  under  every 
manifestation.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
national  convulsions  by  which  modern 
France  has  been  shaken,  produced  or- 
ators, Mirabeau,  Isnard,  the  Abbe 
Maury,  but  no  rhetoricians.  Florian, 
Chateaubriand,  and  others,  who  have 
written  the  most  florid  prose  that  the 
modern  taste  can  bear,  are  elegant 
sentimentalists,  sometimes  maudlin 
and  semi-poetic,  sometimes  even  elo- 
quent, but  never  rhetorical.  There  is 
no  eddying  about  their  own  thoughts  ; 
no  motion  of  fancy  self-sustained 
from  its  own  activities  ;  no  flux  and 
reflux  of  thought,  half  meditative, 
half  capricious  ;  but  strains  of  feel- 
ing, genuine  or  not,  supported  at  eve- 
ry step  from  the  excitement  of  inde- 
pendent external  objects. 

In  a  single  mechanical   quality  of 


*  We  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
terizing circumstance  in  Burke's  manner  of  composition.  It  is  this, — that  under  his  treatment 
every  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  every  thesis  of  a  sentence,  grows  in  the  very  act  of  unfolding  it. 
Take  any  sentence  you  please  from  Dr.  Johnson,  suppose,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
thought — good  or  bad — fully  preconceived.  Whereas,  in  Burke,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
preconception,  it  receives  a  new  determination  or  inflection  at  every  clause  of  the  sentence. 
Some  collateral  adjunct  of  the  main  proposition,  some  temperament  or  restraint,  some  oblique 
glance  at  its  remote  affinities,  will  invariably  be  found  to  attend  the  progress  of  his  sentences — 
like  the  spray  from  a  waterfall,  or  the  scintillations  from  the  iron  under  the  blacksmith's  ham- 
mer. Hence,  whilst  a  writer  of  Dr.  Johnson's  class  seems  only  to  look  back  upon  his  thoughts, 
Burke  looks  forward— and  does  in  fact  advance  and  change  his  own  station  concurrently  with 
the  advance  of  the  sentences.  This  peculiarity  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  due  to  the  habit  of 
extempore  speaking,  but  not  to  that  only. 

t  "  His  mercies  are  more  than  we  can  tell,  and  they  are  more  than  we  can  feel  :  for  all  the 
world,  in  the  abyss  of  the  Divine  mercies,  is  like  a  man  diving  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  over 
whose  head  the  waters  run  insensibly  and  unperceived,  and  yet  the  weight  is  vast,  and  the  sum 
of  them  is  immeasurable  :  and  the  man  is  not  pressed  with  the  burden,  nor  confounded  with 
numbers  :  and  no  observation  is  able  to  recount,  no  sense  sufficient  to  perceive,  no  memory 
large  enough  to  retain,  no  understanding  great  enough  to  apprehend  this  infinity." — Taylor. 
20  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 
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good  writing,  that  is,  in  the  structure 
of  their  sentences,  the  French  rheto- 
ricians, in  common  with  French  wri- 
ters generally  of  that  age,  are  superi- 
or to  ours.  In  the  age  of  our  great 
rhetoricians,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
English  language  had  never  been  made 
an  object  of  conscious  attention.  No 
man  seems  to  have  reflected  that  there 
was  a  wrong  and  a  right  in  the  choice 
of  words — in  the  choice  of  phrases — 
in  the  mechanism  of  sentences — or 
even  in  the  grammar.  Men  wrote 
eloquently,  because  they  wrote  feel- 
ingly :  they  wrote  idiomatically,  be- 
cause they  wrote  naturally,  and  with- 
out affectation  :  but  if  a  false  or  ace- 
.  phalous  structure  of  sentence, — if  a 
barbarous  idiom — or  an  exotic  word 
happened  to  present  itself,  no  writer 
of  the  17th  century  seems  to  have  had 
any  such  scrupulous  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity belonging  to  his  own  language,  as 
should  make  it  a  duty  to  reject  it,  or 
worth  his  while  to  re-model  a  line. 
The  fact  is.  that  verbal  criticism  had 


not  as  yet  been  very  extensively  ap- 
plied even  to  the  classical  languages  : 
the  Scaligers,  Casaubon,  and  Salma- 
sius,  were  much  more  critics  on  things 
than  critics  philologically.  However, 
even  in  that  age,  the  French  writers 
were  more  attentive  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  mother  tongue,  than  any  other 
people.  It  is  justly  remarked  by 
Schlegel,  that  the  most  worthless  wri- 
ters among  the  French,  as  to  matter, 
generally  take  pains  with  their  diction  ; 
or  perhaps  it  is  more  true  to  say,  that 
with  equal  pains,  in  their  language  it 
is  more  easy  to  write  well  than  in  one 
of  greater  compass.  It  is  also  true, 
that  the  French  are  indebted  for  their 
greater  purity  from  foreign  idioms,  to 
their  much  more  limited  acquaintance 
with  foreign  literature.  Still,  with 
every  deduction  from  the  merit,  the 
fact  is  as  we  have  said ;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent, not  only  by  innumerable  evi- 
dences in  the  concrete,  but  by  the  su- 
periority of  all  their  abstract  auxilia- 
ries in  the  art  of  writing. 


THE  PREDICTION. 


Yes,  wreathe  thy  golden  looks,  fair  Maid, 
Yes,  deck  thy  blooming  bower, 

And  tune  thy  lute,  though  clouds  invade, 
And  gathering  tempests  lower. 

The  storm  will  come,  thy  flowers  shall  die, 
Thy  lute's  sweet  strings  be  rent, 

And  thou  shalt  view  their  wreck,  yet  sigh 
O'er  them  no  fond  lament. 

For  he,  the  loved,  the  cherished  youth, 
For  whom  thou  bidst  them  smile, 

Ere  then,  shall  own  his  changeful  truth, 
And  tell  thee  of  his  guile. 


Poor  trusting  Maid  !  thy  falling  tears 
Too  soon  will  mix  with  mine  ; 

I  weep  to  think  how  sad  appears 
The  fate  of  thee  and  thine. 

Thy  speech  can  like  thy  lute  delight 
With  music  sweet  and  rare, 

The  roses  on  thy  cheek  are  bright, 
As  those  upon  thy  hair. 

Yet  what,  alas !  in  one  short  hour, 
Will  this  gay  scene  impart? 

A  broken  lute — a  blighted  bower — 
A  torn  and  bleeding  heart ! 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Queen  of  the  North  is  of  an 
excellent  size ;  and  we  hope  that, 
during  our  day,  she  will  not  greatly 
expand  her  dimensions.  There  ought 
always  to  be  a  bright  embroidered 
belt  of  villas,  a  mile  broad  at  least, 
between  her  and  the  sea  ;  and  surely 
She  will  not  tread  upon  the  feet 
of  the  old  Pentlands.  We  could 
heave  the  pensive    sigh — almost  drop 


the  pensive  tear — to  remember  the 
hundreds  of  sweet,  snug,  sheltered, 
cozy  cottages — not  thatched,  but  slat- 
ed— with  lattice-windows,  and  haply 
Venetian  blinds — front-trclliced — and 
with  gable-end  rich  in  its  jargonelle, 
"  all  wede  away"  by  the  irresistible 
"  march  of  stone  and  lime,"  charging 
in  close  street,  and  then  taking  up  po- 
sition in  hollow  square,  on  every  knoll 
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and  brae  in  the  neighborhood.  How 
many  pretty  little  blossoming  gardens 
does  the  Spring  now  in  vain  deside- 
rate !  Are  there  any  such  things  now- 
a-days,  we  wonder,  as  retired  citizens  1 
Old,  decent,  venerable  husband  and 
wife,  living  about  a  mile,  or  two 
miles  even,  out  of  town,  always  to  be 
found  at  home  when  you  stroll  out  to 
see  how  the  worthy  pair  are  getting 
on,  either  sitting  each  on  an  opposite 
arm-chair,  with  a  bit  sma'  lassie, 
grandchild  perhaps,  or  perhaps  only 
an  orphan  servant  girl,  treated  as  if 
she  were  a  grandchild,  between  them 
on  a  stool,  and  who  was  evidently 
reading  the  Bible  as  you  entered  ;  or 
the  two,  not  far  from  one  another  in 
the  garden — he  pruning,  it  may  be, 
the  fruit-trees,  for  he  is  a  great  gar- 
dener, and  rejoices  in  the  Golden 
Pippin — she  busy  with  the  flowers, 
among  which  we  offer  you  a  pound  for 
every  weed,  so  exquisitely  fine  the 
care  that  tends  those  gorgeous  beds  of 
anemones  and  polyanthuses,  or  pinks, 
and  carnations,  on  which  every  dewy 
morning  Flora  descends  from  heaven 
to  brighten  the  glory  with  her  smiles ! 
But  we  are  relapsing  into  the  pathe- 
tic, so  let  us  remark  that  a  Capital 
should  always  be  proportioned  to 
a  Country — and  verily,  Scotland  car- 
ries hers,  like  a  fine  phrenological 
developement,  on  a  broad  back  and 
shoulders,  and  looks  stately  among 
the  nations.  And  never — never — this 
is  our  morning  and  evening  prayer — 
never  may  she  need  to  hang  down 
that  head  in  shame,  but  may  she  lift 
it  up,  crested  with  glory,  till  the  blue 
skies  themselves  shall  be  no  more — 
till  cease  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing 
of  that  sun-bright  sea  ! 

But  never  in  all  her  annals  were 
found  together  Shame  and  Scotland. 
Sir  William  Wallace  has  not  left 
Shame  one  single  dark  cavern  where- 
in to  hide  her  head.  Be  thou 
Bold,  Free,  Patriotic,  as  of  old,  ga- 
thered up  in  thyself  within  thy  native 
mountains,  yet  hospitable  to  the  high- 
souled  Southron,  as  thou  wert  ever 
wont  to  be  even  in  the  days  of  Ban- 
nockburn    and     Floddcn  ! — To    thine 


eye,  as  of  old,  be  dear  each  slip  of 
blue  sky,  glimpsing  through  the  storm 
— each  cloud-cleaving  hill-top,  Ben- 
nevis,  Cairn-gorm,  Cruachan — Spire 
pointing  to  heaven  through  the  dense 
city-cloud,  or  from  the  solitary  brae — 
Baronial  hall  or  castle  sternly  dilapi- 
dating in  slow  decay — humble  hut, 
that  sinks  an  unregarded  ruin,  like 
some  traditionless  cairn — or  shieling, 
that,  like  the  nest  of  the  small  brown 
moorland  bird,  is  renewed  every 
spring,  lasting  but  one  summer  in  its 
remotest  glen  !  To  thine  ears,  as  of 
old,  be 

"  Dear  the  wild  music  of  the  mountain  wave, 
Breaking  along  the  shores  of  liberty  !" 

Dear  the  thunder  of  the  cataract 
heard,  when  the  sky  is  without  a 
cloud,  and  the  rain  is  over  and  gone — 
heard  by  the  deer-stalker,  standing 
like  a  shadow,  leagues  off,  or  moving 
for  hours  slow  as  a  shadow,  guided 
by  the  antlers.  Dear  be  the  yell  of 
the  unseen  eagle  in  the  sky,  and  dear, 
where  "  no  falcon  is  abroad  for  prey," 
the  happy  moaning  of  the  cushat  in  the 
grove — the  lilting  of  the  lintwhite 
among  broom  and  brier — the  rustle  of 
the  wing  of  the  lonesome  Robin-red- 
breast in  the  summer- woods — his 
sweet  pipe  on  the  barn  or  byre-riggin' 
in  autumn,  through  all  winter  long  his 
peck  at  the  casement,  and  his  dark- 
eyed  hopping  round  the  hearth  !  Be 
thine  ever  a  native,  not  an  alien  spirit, 
and  ever  on  thy  lips,  sweet  Scotia ! 
may  there  hang  the  music  of  thy  own 
Doric  tongue. 

Nor  vain  the  hope,  for  it  is  in  hea- 
ven !  A  higli  philosophy  has  gone 
out  from  the  sages  of  thy  cities  into 
the  loneliest  recesses  of  the  hills.  The 
student  sits  by  the  ingle  of  his  fa- 
ther's straw-roofed  shed,  or  lies  in 
leisure,  released  from  labor,  among 
the  broomy  banks  and  braes  of  the 
wimpling  burn,  and  pores  and  me- 
ditates over  the  pages  of  Reid,  and 
Fergusson,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown, — 
wise  benefactors  of  the  race.  Each 
vale  "  sings  aloud  old  songs,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  heart," — the  poetry  of  Burns 
the  deathless  shall  brighten  forever 
the  cottar's  hearth — Campbell  is  by  all 
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beloved — and  the  high  harp  of  Scott 
shall  sound  forever  in  all  thy  halls. 
And  more  solemn,  more  sacred,  all 
over  the  land  are  heard, — 

"  Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Sion 
glide," 

the  songs,  mournful  in  their  majesty, 
of  the  woe-denouncing,  sin-dooming 
Prophets  of  old,  of  which  the  mean- 
ings are  still  profound  to  the  ear  of 
nations  that  listen  to  them  aright — for 
there  is  a  taint  at  the  core  of  all  their 
hearts,  and  not  one  single  land  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  strong  as  it 
may  be  in  its  simplicity,  that  hath  not 
reason  to  dread  that  one  day  or  other 
may  be  its  own — the  doom  of  the 
mighty  Babylon  ! 

But  lo  !  a  soft  sweet  smile  of  show- 
ery sunshine — and  our  hearts  are 
touched  by  a  sudden  mirth. 

"  Then  said  I,  Master,  pleasant  is  this  place." 

A  pleasanter  city  is  no  where  to  be 
seen — neither  sea-shore  nor  inland,  but 
between  the  two,  and  uniting  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  one  situation  with  the 
quietness  of  the  other, — there  green 
waves  leaping  like  Furies,  here  green 
hills  fixed  like  Fate, — there  white 
sails  gliding,  here  white  tents  pitched, 
— there — you  can   hardly  see  it  even 


with  a  telescopic  eye — the  far-off 
Bass,  from  whose  cliffs,  perhaps  at 
this  very  moment,  the  flashing  fowling- 
piece  has  scared  a  yelling  cloud  of  sea- 
birds, — there  the  near  Castle-Rock 
thundering  a  royal  salute, — there 
masts  unnumbered,  here  roofs  multi- 
tudinous,— there  Neptune,  here  Apol- 
lo,— together,  sea,  sun,  earth,  and 
heaven,  all  in  one — a  perfect  Poem ! 

Verily  it  is  a  pleasant  place,  and 
pleasant  are  the  people  who  inhabit  it, 
through  all  their  grades.  The  stu- 
dents at  the  University  are  pleasant — 
so  are  the  professors.  The  shop- 
keepers are  pleasant — so  are  the  citi- 
zens in  general — pleasant  are  the  ad- 
vocates— pleasant  every  W.  S. — are 
not  the  ministers  of  the  city  pleasant 
as  they  jj  are  pious  1 — pleasant  are 
the  country  gentlemen  who  come 
hither  to  educate  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, forgetful  of  corn  bills — and  plea- 
sant, O,  Edina  !  are  the  strangers 
within  thy  Agates  !  Up  and  down, 
down  and  up  the  various  steps  of  thy 
society  do  we  delight  to  crutch  it ;  nor 
can  we  complain  of  a  cold  reception 
from  the  palace  in  Moray  Place  to  the 
box  at  Newington.  Yea,  verily,  Ed- 
inburgh is  a  pleasant  place,  and  plea- 
sant are  its  inhabitants. 


THE  RUINED  CITY. 


Some  one  beautifully  says  of  Greece 
— "  her  very  tombs  are  altars  ;"  and  it 
is  by  their  side  the  poet  would  choose 
his  most  efficient  stand  when  he  com- 
bats the  worldly  wise,  armed  with  sys- 
tems and  pamphlets,  who  question  the 
utility  of  poetry,  and  would  have 
the  world  of  imagination  merged  in 
the  active  and  actual  one.  Many 
soils  are  as  much  summer's  favorites'; 
all  her  natural  advantages,  green  wood 
and  shining  river,  are  to  be  found  even 
lovelier  in  other  lands  ;  but  what  coun- 
try has  a  name  that  at  once  goes 
from  the  ear  to  the  heart,  and  calls  up 
all  that  is  elevated  in  our  nature — the 
noble  hope  of  the  patriot — the  aspiring 


dream  of  the  bard,  who  paints  earth 
with  the  hues  of  heaven,  for  he  draws 
from  his  own  consciousness  of  immor- 
tality,— what  country  has  so  intellec- 
tual a  memory  as  Greece  1  And  to 
whom  does  she  owe  this  mental  eter- 
nity but  to  her  poets  1  for  her  histori- 
ans, her  philosophers,  were  poets  too; 
and  every  noble  thought,  every  gene- 
rous deed  recorded  of  the  past,  stirs 
the  feverish  and  troubled  waves  of  the 
present  as  with  an  angel's  wing,  that 
heals  and  purifies  wherever  it  touches. 
Nay,  even  the  dark  record  of  guilt  has 
its  benefit,  startling  our  thoughtless  to- 
day, like  a  warning  such  as  was  given 
by  the  skeleton  at  the  Egyptian   feast 
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— at  once  sad  and  fearful.  No  mar- 
vel that  a  young  poet,  on  visiting  such 
a  land,  should  find  his  thoughts,  like 
the  fountains  of  the  fairy  tale,  leap 
forth  in  music.  The  author  says  : 
"  A  few  years  ago,  a  party  of  English 
gentlemen,  travelling  in  the  Morea, 
conceived  the  idea  of  visiting  some  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  by  moon- 
light. This  was  executed  according- 
ly, during  one  of  the  most  splendid 
nights  of  eastern  summer  ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  effect  produced,  given  by 
one  of  the  travellers  to  the  author, 
suggested  the  following  little  poem." 
Poetry  was  the  only  language  which 
could  speak  of  such  scenes  ;  and  what 
praise  do  we  not  give  Mr.  James  when 
we  say  he  was  worthy  to  have  seen 
them  1  We  frankly  own  we  have 
been  delighted  with  this  little  poem  : 
the  elegant  versification,  which  gives 
fitting  utterance  to  thoughts  touched 
with  the  beauty  they  seek  to  embody 
— the  melancholy  musing — the  mingled 
memory  of  a  glorious  past,  broken  in 
upon  by  the  striking  realities  of  the 
present — the  vein  of  half  sad  and  half 
bitter  philosophy,— speak  the  truly 
poetic  mind — one  on  whose  lips  alone 
should  the  name  of  Greece  ever  rest. 
But  let  our  readers  use  their  own 
judgment. 

"  Parent  of  contemplation  !     Night  sublime  ! 
Thou  equal  sharer  in  the  throne  of  time, 
I  court  thy  friendly  shade.     Let  man  delight 
In  glitt'ring  sunbeams  and  in  noisy  light  ; 
To  courts  and  crowds  I  willingly  resign 
The  gaudy  day  :  be  night's  calm  silence  mine. 
*  *  *  * 

Meanwhile,  the  sun's  pale  sister  calmly  shone 
On  those  memorials  of  the  ages  gone, 
Looking  so  placid  on  that  soulless  scene, 
So  calmly  sweet,  so  pensively  serene, 
It  seemed  as  if  she  mark'd  a  world's  decay, 
Not  fcclingless  ;  but  poured  her  lucid  ray 
Upon  the  remnants  of  the  past,  and  drew 
Some  comment,  sweet  and  solemn,  from   the 

view. 
Beneath  were  column,  sepulchre,  and  bust, 
Prostrate  once  more  in  their  primeval  dust : 
The  melancholy  records  left  alone 
Of  thousands  honor 'd,  and  of  thousands  gone. 
Before  my  steps  a  nation's  dwellings  lay — 
The  earth  I  trod  upon,  a  nation's  clay — 
And  here  and  there  the  letter'd  stone  would  show 
Some  long-lived  monument  of  short-lived  woe, 
Telling  how  Dion  died,  how  Ulpia  wept, 
Where  His  rotted,  or  where  Simo  slept; 
For  the  first  steps  within  that  city  led 
Among  the  mansions  of  its  ancient  dead." 


How  true  the  next  extract! 

"  We  are  mad  gamesters  in  this  world  below, 
All  hopes  on  one  uncertain  die  to  throw. 
How  vain  is  man's  pursuit,  with'passion  blind, 
To  follow  that  which  leaves  us  still  behind  ! 
Go  !   clasp  the  shadow,  make  it  all  thine  own, 
Place  on  the  flying  breeze  thine  airy  throne  ; 
Weave  the  thin  sunbeams  of  the  morning  sky  ; 
Catch  the  light  April  clouds  before  they  fly  ; 
Chase  the  bright  sun  unto  the  fading  west, 
And  wake  him  early  from  his  golden  rest; 
Seeking  th'  impossible,  let  life  be  past, 
But  never  dream  of  pleasure  that  shall  last. 
*  *  *  * 

Oft  in  my  infancy,  when  joys  were  young, 
And,  Hope  !  thy  siren  voice  most  sweetly  sung, 
O'er  the  green  meadow  and  the  April  plain 
I've  chased  the  varied  bow  of  heaven  in  vain — 
Followed  its  hues,  transparent  as  they  shone, 
And  woo'd  its  fleeting  splendor  for  mine  own. 
In  after  years,  when  beauty's  fairer  beam 
Rose  to  my  eyes  in  loveliness  supreme, 
Beauty  I  followed,  and  as  fondly  too 
As  e'er  I  chased  yon  arch  of  painted  dew. 
Next  came  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  dream 
Of  winning  fame;  I  felt  my  bosom  teem 
With  thoughts  and  feelings  deep,  and  such  as 

lead, 
When  rightly  taught,  to  honor's  shining  meed  ; 
No  matter  now  what  might  such  dream  destroy, 
Hope  !  'twas  like  all  thy  gifts,  a  gilded  toy. 
Each  splendid  trifle  that  thou  hang'st  in  air 
Is  to  man's  fancy  but  a  glittering  snare  : 
Thyself  the  Iris  of  life's  changeful  skies  ; 
And  still  man  follows  where  the  rainbow  flies. 

But  shall  he  yet,  when  often  thy  deceit 
Has  taught  astray  to  roam  his  weary  feet, 
Believe  the  lying  vision  he  has  proved, 
And  fix  his  eyes  on  things  in  vain  beloved? 
Yes,  even  so  !     To  life's  remotest  gleam, 
The  truant  still  shall  chase  thy  flying  beam  ; 
Till  through  the  vale  of  death,  in  glory  bright, 
The  star  of  hope  be  fixed  before  his  sight  ! 
No  transient  beam,  no  evanescent  ray, 
But  the  full  brilliance  of  eternal  day." 
*  *  *  * 

"  No  !  let  man's  epitaph  be  writ  on  hearts  ; 
Grief  be  his  scutcheon  when  his  soul  departs  ; 
The  widow's  sorrow  his  emblazonment ; 
The  orphan's  woe  his  fun'ral  monument; 
The  good  man's  pity  and  the  poor  man's  tear 
The  noblest  trophies  that  adorn  his  bier. 
Oh  !  when  the  inevitable  hour  be  come, 
And,  'midst  past  things  men  delve  my  latest 

home, 
Let  me  be  mourned  by  gratitude  and  worth, 
And  fond  affection  lay  me  in  the  earth  ; 
Place  o'er  my  lowly  grave  no  haughty  pile  ; 
Write  on  my  unstained  tomb  no  flatt'ry  vile  ; 
I  would  not  men  should  come  and  scoff  to  read 
One  doubtful  record  of  my  life  or  deed. 
No !  rest  my  name  in  memory  alone, 
A  purer  tablet  than  the  Parian  stone. 
Let  friends  remember  me  !  when  these  are  not, 
Or  I  forgotten — let  me  be  forgot !" 

We  cannot  neglect  the  annexed  ex- 
quisite sketch. 


Such 


I  knew  ;  from  cold  earth  past 


A  flower  that  bloomed  and  withered  in  a  day  ; 
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Her  voice  was  music,  and  a  magic  wile, 
'    Born  in  the  sweet  persuasion  of  her  smile, 
Stole  to  the  heart,  like  those  bright  summer 

beams 
That  fill  the  bosom  with  enchanted  dreams ; 
And  as  she  moved,  the  graces  round  her  thrown 
Might  have  called  blushes  from  the    Phidian 

stone. 
Her  eyes,  as  April's  morning  skies,  were  blue, 
As  soft,  as  pure,  and  once  as  playful  tooj 
Young  melody  delighted  in  her  sigh  ; 
Her  lip  was  love,  her  soul  was  harmony. 
Much  was  her  joy  to  mark  the  opening  spring, 
And  list  while  birds  its  welcoming  would  sing ; 
Or  wander  through  the  forest's  budding  shade, 
'Midst  youthful  boughs  in  tender  green  arrayed, 
What  time  the  young  pale  floio'refs  early 

bloom, 
And  rise  like  spirits  from  their  wintry  tomb. 
But  when  the  earth  upheld  the  golden  sheaf, 
She'd  mourn  to  see  her  much-loved   summer 

leaf 
Fall  to  the  autumn  ground,  and  fading  flowers 
Drop   their   light  honors    'neath    the    passing 

hours ; 
For  shadowed  forth  through  nature  she  would 

see 
Prophetic  lines  of  human  destiny. 
Yet  much  delighted  she  in  every  shade 
By  the  world's  variegated  robe  displayed  ; 


For  infant  poesy  possessed  her  heart, 

Which  scarce  herself  would  own,  and   knew 

not  to  impart. 
But  yet  at  times  a  something  more  than  thought, 
Like    a   dark    cloud   o'er   summer    landscape 

brought, 
Would  hang  upon  her;  and  with  silent  glance 
She'd  gaze  upon  the  blue  sky's  deep  expanse. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  soul  had  ta'en  its  flight 
To  wander  in  its  realms  of  native  light  ; 
To  sojourn  for  a  space  in  joy  on  high, 
Then  sorrowing  leave  its  dwelling  in  the  sky — 
And  then  a  glistening  tear,  uncalled,  would  fill 

her  eye. 
She  was  not  made  for  earth,  a  thing  so  fair 
Seemed  formed  a  higher  destiny  to  share." 

It  is  perhaps  a  stretch  of  prerogative 
to  make  a  work  printed  for  private 
circulation  the  subject  of  public  criti- 
cism ;  but  we  expect  from  our  readers 
thanks ;  and  to  Mr.  James  we  can  on- 
ly say,  that  poetry,  like  mercy,  "  is 
twice  blessed,  it  blesses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes."  The  bard  were 
no  true  poet  who  "  did  but  wake  his 
music  for  himself." 


VARIETIES. 

"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


the  love  of  flowers.  the    violet    of  spring:    it   is    unsea- 

The  love    of  flowers  seems  a  natu-     sonable ;  perhaps  it  brings   with  it  ra- 
iplanted  passion,   without  any     ther  a  thought  of  melancholy  than  of 


rally 

alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a  motive  : 
the  cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its 
polyanthus  ;  the  villa  its  geranium,  its 
dahlia,  and  its  clematis  ;  we  cherish 
them  in  youth,  we  admire  them  in  de- 
clining days;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  the 


joy  ;  we  view  it  with  curiosity,  not  af- 
fection ;  and  thus  the  late  is  not  like 
the  early  rose.  It  is  not  intrinsic 
beauty  or  splendor  that  so  charms  us  ; 
for  the  fair  maids  of  spring  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  grander  matrons  of  the 
arly  flowers  of  spring  that  always  advanced  year;  they  would  be  unheed- 
bring  with  them  the  greatest  degree  of    ed>  perhaps  lost,  in  the  rosy  bowers  of 


pleasure,  and  our  affections  seem 
mediately  to  expand  at  the  sight  of 
the  first  opening  blossom  under  the 
sunny  wall  or  sheltered  bank,  howe- 
ver humble  its  race  may  be.      In  the 


summer  and  of  autumn  :  no  ;  it  is  our 
first  meeting  with  a  long-lost  friend, 
the  reviving  glow  of  a  natural  affec- 
tion, that  so  warms  us  at  this  season. 
To  maturity  they  give  pleasure,  as  a 


long  and  sombre  months  of  winter  our     harbinger  of  the  renewal  of  life,  a  sig- 


love  of  nature,  like  the  buds  of  v 
tation,  seems  closed  and  torpid  ;  but, 
like  them,  it  unfolds  and  reanimates 
with  the  opening  year,  and  we  wel- 
come our  long-lost  associates  with  a 
cordiality  that  no  other  season  can  ex- 
cite, as  friends  in  a  foreign  clime. 
The  violet  of  autumn  is  greeted  with 
none  of  the  love  with  which  we  hail 


nal  of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a  high- 
er promise  ;  to  youth,  they  are  expand- 
ing being,  opening  years,  hilarity,  and 
joy  ;  and  the  child,  let  loose  from  the 
house,  riots  in  the  flowery  mead,  and  is 

"  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
There    is  not    a    prettier   emblem   of 
spring  than   an   infant  sporting  in  the 
sunny     Held,     with    its     osier-basket 
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wreathed  with  butter-cups,  orchises, 
and  daisies.  With  summer  flowers  we 
seem  to  live  as  with  our  neighbors — 
in  harmony  and  good-will  ;  but  spring 
flowers  are  cherished  as  private  friend- 
ships.   

LONGEVITY. 

There  is  now  living  at  Penhoyr, 
Carmarthenshire,  a  female  of  the  pa- 
triarchal age  of  108  years,  in  perfect 
possession  of  all  her  faculties,  with 
the  exception  that  her  hearing  is  very 
slightly  impaired.  She  frequently 
travels  eight  or  even  ten  miles  a  day, 
generally  barefooted,  while  her  shoes 
and  sandals  are  snugly  lodged  under 
her  arm,  until  she  approaches  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  village,  when  her  feelings 
of  economy  give  way  to  her  sense  of 
propriety,  and  the  aforesaid  habili- 
ments are  transferred  from  under  her 
arm  to  her  feet.  Two  females  died 
in  that  town  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  whose  united  ages  amounted 
to  208  years  ;  and  there  are  two  wo- 
men now  living  whose  joint  ages  ex- 
ceed 200  years. 

AURORA    BOREALIS. 

A  singular  modification  of  the  au- 
rora borealis  was  observed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hull,  in  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  December.  It  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broad  belt  of  pale,  but 
very  vivid  light,  forming  the  segment 
of  an  immense  circle.  It  was  visible 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

UTILITY  OF  TOADS   IN   GARDENS. 

Practical  men  have  been  long  aware 
that  toads  live  chiefly  on  insects,  par- 
ticularly beetles ;  some  have  even 
made  it  a  point  to  place  them  on  their 
hot-beds,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
wood-lice,  ear -wigs,  &c.  A  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Reeve,  who  has  long 
employed  toads  as  guardians  of  his 
melon  and  cucumber  frames,  fully 
corroborates  all  that  has  been  said  re- 
specting their  usefulness  in  such  situ- 
ations, and  is  so  attentive  to  them  that 
when  they  have  cleared  his  beds  of 
insects,  and  he  finds  them  uneasy  in 
their  confinement,  he  actually  feeds 
them,   in   order  to   keep   them  there. 


He  offers  them  the  different  insects 
which  are  considered  noxious  in  gar- 
dens, all  of  which  they  devour  ;  even 
slugs  are  eaten  by  them  ;  and  if  so, 
this  despised  reptile  must  be  a  benefi- 
cial assistant  to  the  gardener  at 
times,  and  in  a  way  he  is  at  present 
but  little  acquainted  with. 

GALL. 

Driven  by  ridicule  from  the  mysti- 
cal appellative  <c  Craniology,"  and 
subsequently  from  the  more  imposing 
name  of  "  Phrenology,"  the  disciples 
of  Gall  have  very  lately  adopted  the 
word  "  Cephalology,"  as  a  title  for 
their  doctrine.  Dr.  Fossati,  a  very 
ingenious  and  skilful  Italian  anatomist 
settled  in  Paris,  the  pupil  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  inventor  of  that  doctrine, 
has  lately  announced,  with  the  authori- 
ty of  government,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  successor  to  Gall,  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures on  Cephalologie. 

GENIUS   DEFINED. 

A  wit  being  asked  what  the  word 
genius  meant,  replied,  "  If  you  had 
it  in  you,  you  would  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  you  have  not,  you  will 
never  know  what  it  means." 

FIRES. 

M.  Aldini,  of  Milan,  has  invented 
a  dress  which  enables  the  wearer  to 
traverse  with  impunity  the  flames  of  a 
large  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
those  who  may  be  exposed  to  their  fu- 
ry, or  of  saving  property  from  destruc- 
tion. This  dress  is  composed  of  a 
tissue  of  asbestos,  which  it  is  well 
known  is  not  combustible,  covered 
with  metallic  gauze,  through  which  it 
is  also  well  known  flame  will  not  pen- 
etrate. The  forms  of  the  parts  of 
which  the  dress  consists,  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  to  M.  Aldini  by  an- 
cient armor.  It  is  so  contrived,  howe- 
ver, as  to  leave  the  body  and  limbs  at 
perfect  liberty  to  make  whatever  ef- 
forts necessity  may  require.  M.  Al- 
dini, with  great  liberality,  has  an- 
nounced that  if  any  government  or 
academical  body  is  desirous  of  profit- 
ing by  his  invention,   and  will  address 
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a  letter  to  him  on  the  subject  (free  of 
postage)  to  Milan,  or  to  Bologna,  he 
will  send  in  return  drawings  and  mo- 
dels, or  even  a  complete  suit  construct- 
ed according  to  his  directions. 

EDUCATION     OF     TEACHERS     IN     GER- 
MANY. 

In  Germany,  seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  popular  teachers  are  con- 
ducted by  distinguished  divines  of  each 
state,  who,  for  the  most  part,  reside 
in  the  capital,  and  are  the  same  per- 
sons who  examine  each  clergyman 
three  times  before  his  ordination. 
Unless  a  candidate  can  give  evidence 
of  his  ability,  and  of,  at  least,  a  two 
years'  stay  in  those  popular  institu- 
tions where  religious  instruction  is  the 
main  object,  he  is  not  allowed  to  teach 
any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever. 

"  There  are   whom  heaven  has  blessed  with 

store  of  wit, 
Who  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it." 

INDUSTRY. 

The  heart  and  mind  can  as  little  lie 
barren  as  the  earth  whereon  we  move 
and  have  our  being,  and  which,  if  it 
produce  not  herbs  and  fruit  meet  for 
the  use  of  man,  will  be  overrun  with 
weeds  and  thorns.  Muley  Ismael,  a 
personage  of  tyrannical  celebrity  in  his 
day,  always  employed  his  troops  in 
some  active  and  useful  work,  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  war,  "  to 
keep  them,"  he  said,  "  from  being 
devoured  by  the  worm  of  indolence." 
In  the  same  spirit  one  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan poets  delivered  his  wholesome 
advice  : — 

"Eschew  the  idle  vein, 

Flee,  flee  from  doing  nought  ! 

For  never  was  there  idle  brain 
But  bred  an  idle  thought." 

The  following  is  the  state  of  Knuts- 
ford  gaol  in  Cheshire,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1829  :— For  trial  at  the 
sessions,  on  charges  of  felony,  73  ;  on 
charges  of  misdemeanor,  17  ;  for 
Congleton  sessions,  3  ;  convicted  pri- 
soners, 157  :  total,  250  ;  of  which  are, 
males  212  ;  females  38,  total  250 
prisoners,      and     eleven     children  ! — 


"  The  police  expenses  for  this  county 
last  year,"  said  the  chairman  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  to  the  grand  jury, 
"  were  at  least  £15,000  ;  and  in 
Stockport  alone,  £2,400,  whilst  the 
county  rate  collected  in  that  town  was 
only   £904  !" 

By  the  annual  return  of  the  number 
of  vessels  and  tonnage  which  have  en- 
tered the  port  of  Liverpool  last  year, 
it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  1,025  vessels,  and  67,033  tons, 
while  the  duties  present  a  decrease  of 
£2,742  4s.  5d.;  in  the  year  1827  they 
being  £155,211  13s.  Id.,  in  182S, 
£152,469  9s. 

A  new  sect  of  Christians  has  sprung 
up  at  Grassington,  in  Craven.  They 
call  themselves  Nazarine  Canaites,  who 
believe  that  no  religious  assemblies  are 
lawful  except  they  are  held  in  a  barn, 
as  our  Lord  was  born  in  one. 

Men  keep  their  word  simply  be- 
cause it  is  right  to  do  so.  They  feel 
it  is  right,  and  ask  no  further  ques- 
tions. Conscience  carries  along  with 
it  its  own  authority — its  own  creden- 
tials. The  depraved  appetites  may 
rebel  against  it,  but  they  are  aware 
that  it  is  rebellion. 

Man  upon  this  earth  would  be  van- 
ity and  hollowness,  dust  and  ashes, 
vapor  and  a  bubble,  were  it  not  that 
he  felt  himself  to  be  so.  That  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  harbor  such  a  feel- 
ing, this,  by  implying  a  comparison  of 
himself  with  something  higher  in  him- 
self, this  it  is  which  makes  him  the 
immortal  creature  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Southey  is  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress — with  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor, and  explanatory  notes  on  the 
work.  This  announcement  will  ex- 
cite no  little  interest  among  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary 
acquirements  of  Mr.  Southey  in  con- 
nexion with  lore  of  this  peculiar  kind, 
and  the  singular  skill  that  he  possesses 
in  turning  it  to  a  popular  account. 
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In  no  other  department  is  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  boys  in  the  Sessional 
School  more  striking  than  in  arith- 
metic. 

Some  of  the  boys  multiply  the 
longest  line  of  figures  by  another 
figure — quite  according  to  the  com- 
mon method — with  perfect  accuracy, 
in  less  than  half  a  second  to  a  figure. 
That  is  to  say,  they  will  multiply  such 
a  line  of  figures  as 

7,685928,165487,938764, 
by  7,  8,  or  any  other  figure,  in  less 
than  the  sixth  part  of  a  minute.  From 
such  a  line  they  will  subtract  another 
of  the  same  length,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  about  seven  seconds  ;  and  if 
allowed  to  perform  the  operation  from 
left  to  right,  while  the  question  is  un- 
der dictation — though  it  should  be 
dictated  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
not  permit  any  one  to  take  down 
merely  the  original  figures — they  will 
present  the  whole  operation,  both 
question  and  answer,  in  scarcely  one 
second  from  the  time  of  announcing 
the  last  figure.  In  addition,  they  will 
sum  up  seven  lines  of  eight  figures 
each,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  less  than 
one-third  of  a  minute  ;  and  if  allow- 
ed to  perform  the  operation  while  the 
question  is  dictating,  in  about  three 
seconds.  All  other  calculations  they 
perform  with  proportional  celerity. 
These  modes  of  working  during  dic- 
tation— when  allowed — are  suggestions 
of  their  own  in  their  zeal   to   surpass 


each  other,  and  not  taught  by  the 
master. 

While  the  principles,  and  various 
processes  for  carrying  these  principles 
into  effect,  have  been  explained,  the 
application  of  these  principles,  and 
the  selection  of  the  particular  opera- 
tion, are,  in  each  case,  left  to  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  who  frequently  de- 
vise new  combinations,  and  far  short- 
er and  easier  methods,  than  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Master.  In  many  schools, 
a  quite  opposite  practice  prevails.  In 
these,  upon  the  same  principle  by 
which  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  re- 
peat every  rule  in  the  same  undeviat- 
ing  words,  and  to  give  every  transla- 
tion in  precisely  the  master's  own  lan- 
guage, he  is  also  required  to  perform 
every  arithmetical  calculation  in  the 
particular  manner  which  has  been 
peremptorily  enjoined  by  the  master, 
or  has  been  prescribed  in  some  parti- 
cular book.  With  Mr.  Wood,  on  the 
contrary,  the  scholar  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  encouraged,  to  take  his 
own  way  ;  and,  accordingly,  out  of 
half  a  dozen  of  boys  performing  the 
same  calculation,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  no  two  of  them  have 
been  following  the  same  method. 

The  mental  arithmetic  of  the  Ses- 
sional School  is  carried  on  as  nearly 
as  possible  after  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  slate  arithmetic.  The  detail 
of  the  method  is  as  complete  as  may 
be — the  power  acquired  is  surprising. 


*  Concluded  from  page  117. 
21     athesteum,  vol..  2,  3tf  series. 
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The  experiment  was,  of  course,  at 
first  confined  to  the  highest  class,  and 
reached  no  farther  than  the  easier 
questions  :  What  is  the  price  of  so 
many  yards  at  so  many  shillings  1  or 
at  6s.  8d.,  3s.  4d.,  and  Is.  8d.,  the 
integral  parts  of  a  pound  1  but  was 
afterwards  gradually  extended  to  more 
difficult  questions,  such  as  the  price  of 
272  yards  at  10  3-4d.  Mr.  Wood 
originally  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  calculations  himself  mentally 
along  with  the  children,  but  this  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  give  up,  and  to  re- 
sort to  the  slate.  This,  too,  he  ere 
long  discovered  would  not  answer,  as 
the  children  performed  the  calculation 
so  much  more  rapidly,  that  much  time 
was  unnecessarily  lost.  He  then,  in 
self-defence,  thought  of  resorting  to 
the  "  Ready  Reckoner,"  which  has 
ever  since  been  employed  as  the  prin- 
cipal Catechism  in  such  matters. 
Those  who  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  performances 
of  these  children  in  mental  arithmetic, 
may  form  some  estimate  of  it,  when 
they  are  told,  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  three  or  four  of  the 
best  Arithmeticians  were  employed  to 
answer  one  question  in  every  page  of 
the  Reckoner,  and  selected  from  every 
variety  of  column  in  that  page,  (that 
is  to  say,  the  first  question  being  13 
yards  at  a  farthing,  the  second,  54  at 
a  halfpenny,  the  third,  95  at  three 
farthings,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  being 
perhaps  10,000  at  19s.  6d.)the  whole 
questions  being  147  in  number,  were 
answered  seriatim  within  20  minutes, 
including  the  time  taken  in  announc- 
ing the  questions.  Each  boy  was,  of 
course,  according  to  custom,  allowed 
to  take  the  method  he  found  easiest 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Wood  afterwards  put  the  men- 
tal arithmetic  in  a  more  systematic 
train,  commencing  it  simultaneously 
with  the  slate  arithmetic,  which  im- 
provement has  been  found  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  has  clearly 
evinced,  that,  though  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this,  as  of  everything  else, 
there  is  a  variety  of  aptitude  in  child- 
ren, all  may  arrive  at  it  to  an  extent, 


which  could  not  naturally  be  foreseen, 
and  has  been  found  highly  beneficial. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  Arith- 
metic, the  child  is  taught  to  answer 
how  many  are  1  and  2,  3  and  3,  6  and 
4,  10  and  5,  15  and  6,  21  and  7,  &c. 
In  preparing  to  enter  upon  subtraction, 
in  like  manner,  he  is  asked,  Take  1 
from  100,  how  many  remain  1  2  from 
99,  3  from  97,  4  from  94,  5  from  90, 
&c.  So  also,  before  entering  upon 
multiplication,  he  is  taught  to  answer 
twice  2,  three  times  3,  four  times  4, 
&c.  "  What  is  this,"  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, "  but  the  old  multiplication  table!" 
So  it  undoubtedly  is  ;  and  this,  he  begs 
leave  to  add,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
this  table  is  now  learned  in  the  school, 
and  it  has  been  found  a  far  more  ef- 
fectual, as  well  as  more  pleasing 
mode  of  learning  it,  than  when  it  was 
enjoined  as  a  task.  Formerly  nothing 
about  the  school  was  more  annoying 
or  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  than 
learning  this  table  :  now,  without  any 
such  table  at  all,  or  any  annoyance, 
(for  the  present  practice  is  literally  a 
sport,)  the  object  is  infinitely  better 
accomplished.  Our  readers  cannot 
fail  to  remark,  how  much  this  practice 
is  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem in  its  other  departments.  When 
the  children  are  entering  upon  divi- 
sion, they  are  practised  in  a  similar 
manner  as  in  multiplication,  only  hav- 
ing the  questions  inverted  ;  for  exam- 
ple, how  many  eights  are  in  100 1 
In  the  same  manner,  in  entering  upon 
the  compound  rules,  they  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  money  tables,  &c. 
and  practised  upon  them   mentally. 

Finally,  geography  is  taught  very 
effectually,  as  far  as  it  goes — in  the 
Sessional  School.  This  part  of  study, 
indeed,  is  not  obligatory  with  pupils  ; 
but  was  bestowed  as  a  boon,  during 
extra  hours,  when  it  suited  Mr.  Wood 
to  attend,  upon  such  as  volunteered — 
while  among  the  volunteers  none  were 
allowed  to  enter  who  were  not  dis- 
tinguished for  propriety  of  conduct. 

In  carrying  this  plan  into  execution, 
Mr.  Wood  put  no  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  children,  nor  prescribed  to  them 
any  tasks  to  be  learned  at  home.     He 
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set  maps  before  them,  and  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  afterwards  required 
them  to  point  out  to  him,  the  various 
places  on  those  maps,  describing  at 
the  same  time  anything  remarkable 
connected  with  these  places.  As 
soon  as  they  were  able  to  do  this  suf- 
ficiently well  upon  the  map,  they  were 
next  transferred  to  a  mere  blank  board, 
and  required  in  the  same  manner  to 
point  out  upon  it  the  position  of  the 
same  places,  with  their  relative  situa- 
tions to  each  other.  He  has  found 
this  method  remarkably  successful  in 
imprinting  the  map  on  the  memories 
of  the  scholars.  He  by  no  means 
says,  that  the  use  of  books  ought  to 
be  proscribed  in  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, but  much  more  use  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  made  of  maps.  With 
regard  to  ourselves,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering upon  the  study  of  geography, 
we  may  mention  what  we  presume 
must  also  have  occurred  to  many  oth- 
ers, that  we  learned  the  names  almost 
entirely  from  the  book,  as  if  they  had 
been  a  mere  vocabulary,  and  could 
much  more  easily  have  pointed  out  the 
word  in  the  book,  than  the  place  on 
the  map.  The  use  of  the  blank  board 
too,  has,  in  Mr.  Wood's  opinion,  con- 
siderable advantages,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  employment  even  of 
outline  maps,  though  without  names. 
The  outline  too  often  directly  sug- 
gests at  once  both  the  existence  and 
position  of  a  country,  which,  where 
the  board  is  used,  are  brought  to  re- 
collection merely  by  the  map  engrav- 
ed on  the  memory. 

Hitherto  we  have  purposely  over- 
looked two  excellent  chapters — one  on 
Emulation,  Places,  and  Prizes — and 
another  on  Punishments — that  we 
might  not  be  interrupted  in  our 
abridgment  of  the  other  principles 
and  details  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Wood, 
like  all  other  sensible  people,  who 
know  anything  of  human  nature,  sets 
a  high  value  on  Emulation  as  a  strong 
stimulative  passion  in  the  youthful 
mind.  Yet  have  some  superstitionists 
loudly  condemned  this  fundamental 
principle  of  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  Sessional   School,  and  of  all  good 


schools — as  one  utterly  malignant  and 
diabolical,  and  that  ought  not  only  to 
be  banished  from  every  seminary  of 
education,  but  entirely  extirpated  from 
the  human  heart.  But  a  noble  prin- 
ciple like  this  laughs  to  scorn  the 
power  of  the  base  superstition  that 
would  destroy  it.  Secure  in  its  gene- 
rosity against  the  entrance,  or  at  least 
the  permanent  abode,  of  envy,  the 
heart  of  the  young  boy  actively  and 
ardently  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  along  with  his  fellows,  ex- 
pands and  exults  in  emulation.  With 
every  fresh  exertion  of  power — with 
every  new  acquisition  of  knowledge — 
with  every  honorable  triumph — Emu- 
lation becomes  purer  and  purer,  and 
more  akin  to  a  moral  virtue. 

The  very  eye  of  an  emulous  boy 
laughs  with  light — his  brow  is  irradi- 
ated by  the  happiness  of  his  heart — 
and  all  his  deportment  dignified. 
What  though,  in  such  contests,  there 
be  occasional  fits  of  disappointment, 
dissatisfaction,  displeasure — nay,  even 
envy  and  jealousy  themselves  1  These 
clouds  pass  soon  away  from  the  health- 
ful exercise  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  in  a  school  where  all 
is  life,  spirit,  and  animation,  and  where 
upright,  straight-forward,  open,  cheer- 
ful, fair,  and  honorable  conduct,  is  at 
all  times  found  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  securing  success  and  distinction. 
That  boys,  when  animated  by  emula- 
tion, should  be  supposed  all  anxious 
to  outstrip  each  other  by  any  means  in 
their  power,  however  base  and  unwor- 
thy, shows  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
harbor  such  a  suspicion,  or  entertain 
such  a  belief,  a  consciousness  of  some- 
thing contemptible  and  low  indeed, 
and  alien  altogether  to  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  youth.  It  is  soon  seen 
in  a  good  school,  that  nothing  can 
prosper  but  good  conduct ;  and  that 
strong  conviction  of  the.  understanding 
meeting  with  the  warm  feelings  of  the 
heart,  the  boy  cherishes  not  only  with 
self-respect,  but  with  high  self-satis- 
faction, cherishes — at  once  and  obeys 
it, — a  principle  in  his  nature,  which 
blamelessly  leads  him  on  to  rejoicing 
triumphs,     and    encourages    him    by 
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brighter  prospects  in  all  his  unhumili- 
ating  defeats.  Emulation  is  always 
allied,  during  its  gladsome  work,  with 
other  principles  better,  perhaps,  even 
than  itself — and  so  far  from  being  akin 
to  envy — envy  is  incompatible  with  it 
in  the  same  bosom — and  never  gains 
an  entrance  into  a  boy's  heart,  till  em- 
ulation has  deserted  it,  and  left  it  in 
its  feebleness  or  hopelessness  a  prey 
to  that  other  poisoning  and  gnawing 
passion.  Envy  is  a  passion  rather  of 
the  old  and  impotent.  Youth  has 
seldom  any  temptation  to  be  envious  ; 
for  it  is  contented,  in  the  main,  with 
its  own  ever  fresh-springing  streams 
of  gladness  ;  and  as  long  as  no  baleful 
hand  seal*  up  their  fountains,  the 
heart  of  the  boy  sings  inwardly  at  his 
tasks,  dearer  to  him,  and  more  dearly 
beloved,  though  he  may  not  know  it — 
even  than  his  sports,  his  plays,  and  his 
pastimes.  Who  ever  saw  a  boy  of 
any  worth  made  miserable  by  tumbling 
down  twenty  places  at  a  wrong  word  1 
He  screws  up  the  nerves  and  sinews 
of  his  soul — and  look  at  him  again, 
and  you  see  him  with  a  glowing  visage 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  Deaden  or 
destroy  emulation,  and  a  school  will 
be  like  a  quaker  meeting  unmoved  by 
the  spirit. 

The  opponents  of  this  principle,  as 
Mr.  Wood  observes,  may  now  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — those  who  op- 
pose it  on  moral  grounds,  and  as  con- 
trary to  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and 
those  who  oppose  it  as  contrary  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  or  evan- 
gelism. The  true  dignity  of  man  ! 
Man  is  by  no  means  so  dignified  a 
being  as  these  moralists  would  fain 
make  him  out  to  be — and  they  know 
that  intimately  by  their  own  experi- 
ence. The  pure,  unmingled  love  of 
knowledge  is  very  beautiful  no  doubt 
— in  imagination, — and  the  love  of 
duty  more  than  beautiful — in  reality. 
But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  an  urchin 
in  corduroy  breeches,  who  had  break- 
fasted that  morning  voraciously  on 
brose,  while  his  mother  sat  by  in  ter- 
ror at  every  gulp,  lest  he  should  swal- 
low the  horn-spoon,  were  he  to  pre- 
tend in  the  Sessional  School  to  be  in- 


spired alone  by  the  pure,  unmingled 
love  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  little 
monster  unfit  to  live.  And  pray,  if 
emulation  must  not  be  permitted  to 
breathe  in  the  school,  on  what  princi- 
ple can  it  be  suffered  to  knuckle  down 
at  taw,  or  play  at  leap-frog,  or  marbles 
on  the  play -ground  1  Must  boys  run 
no  races  1  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  wretch  who  excels  at  foot  or 
hand-balll  With  the  boy  who  so  far 
lowers  the  "dignity  of  man,"  as  with 
super -puerile  agility,  to  put  all  his 
fellows  to  shame  at  "  touch  the  bon- 
net 1"  Why — were  emulation  ex- 
tinguished in  human  nature,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  boys  in  the  world 
would  lie  a-bed  till  they  were  pulled 
out  duly  every  morning,  by  the  legs, 
by  father  or  mother,  actuated  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.  The  play- 
ground would  be  converted  into  a  peni- 
tentiary— and  a  holiday  would  be 
duller  than  a   general  fast. 

But  emulation  is  unchristian  and 
unevangelical  1  It  is  nowhere  said  to 
be  so  in  the  New  Testament — in  many 
places  said  to  be  the  very  reverse. 
But  then,  according  to  a  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Carbrook,  a  reverend  Cesar 
Malan  of  Geneva  "  seems  to  have 
set  this  question  at  rest."  No  man 
ever  set  any  question  at  rest.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Carbrook  indeed  may 
have  set  the  General  Assembly  asleep 
— but  that  is  another  affair  altogether 
— for  the  General  Assembly  awoke 
again,  on  Mr.  Campbell  setting  him- 
self at  rest,  and  is  awake  at  this  hour. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Carbrook,  and  the 
Reverend  Cesar  Malan  of  Geneva, 
are  two  as  silly  persons  as  may  be  met 
with  on  a  midsummer's  day — even  in 
a  district  remarkable  for  the  numbers 
of  its  old  women — and,  in  ludicrous  in- 
consistency with  their  own  doctrine, 
have  striven  with  the  most  strenuous 
emulation  to  outdo  each  other  in  folly 
and  fanaticism.  The  one  narrates 
the  following  scene,  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  a  seminary  which — as  Mr. 
Wood  says — he  "  presumptuously,  I 
had  almost  said  profanely,  hesitates 
not  to  call  an  Evangelical  Theo- 
cracy !  !"  and    the   other  conceives, 
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that  by  such  a   scene  "  the   question 
has  been  set  at  rest  !" 

<c  On  occasion  of  a  visit  to  this 
seminary  by  a  royal  chaplain,  Mr. 
Malan  says,  This  pious  and  excellent 
man  came  to  me,  evidently  much  af- 
fected, and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
'  Oh  !  it  is  most  admirable,'  he  ex- 
claimed with  emotion,  '  it  is  truly 
most  astonishing,  and  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  I  could  never  have  imagined 
it,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  seen  and 
heard  it  myself.' — *  What  has  happen- 
ed V  said  I.  '  I  first  went,'  he  repli- 
ed, '  to  that  dear  little  child,  who  is 
the  lowest  in  the  school,'  [query,  how 
comes  there  to  be  a  lowest  and  a 
highest  1  ]  '  and  I  said  to  him,  even  with 
an  appearance  of  harshness  and  seve- 
rity, c  So  you  are  lowest,  my  child  1" 
— '  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  with  candor 
and  modesty.  '  And  are  you  not 
ashamed  V  added  I  in  the  same  tone. 
'  Sir,'  said  this  poor  child  with  won- 
derful calmness,  «  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  not  my  fault  :  I  do  all  that  is  at 
present  in  my  power  ;  but  God  has 
not  yet  given  me  a  good  memory.' 
I  could  do  nothing  but  silently  em- 
brace him,  [had  this  embrace  no  ten- 
dency to  excite  emulation  1]  for  he 
had  melted  my  heart.  Upon  leaving 
the  amiable  boy  who  was  lowest,  I 
went  to  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the 
class,  and  said  to  him,  e  Well,  my 
friend,  you  occupy  the  highest  place. 
It  is  a  post  of  honor  and  glory.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  attainment.' 
Upon  this  the  modest  youth  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  said  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment,  '  Sir,  I  am 
not  entitled  to  any  praise  ;  all  the  glo- 
ry belongs  to  God  :  and,  if  I  relaxed 
my  efforts,  I  should  sin  against  him.'  " 
Pho  !  Let  us  contrast  the  profane 
drivelling  of  this  poor  weak  creature  on 
emulation,  with  Mr.  Wood's  truly  phi- 
losophical, and  truly  religious  views 
of  the  same  principle. 

"  After  telling  us,  that  '  these  an- 
swers were  certainly  most  satisfacto- 
ry,' the  reverend  gentleman  proceeds 
to  detail  another  scene,  in  which  all 
the  boys  at  once  threw  up  the  medals, 
which    they    had   formerly    obtained, 


(and  no  wonder,  seeing  they  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  marks  of  honor  by 
him  who  conferred  them,)  assigning 
as  th«ir  reason,  '  it  is  the  glory  of  God 
that  we  are  anxious  to  obtain.'  What 
a  contrast,  we  readily  acknowledge, 
do  such  scenes  as  these  present  to  the 
more  simple  and  natural  ones,  of  which 
alone  Market  Street  can  boast !  But, 
to  the  following  incident  our  own  se- 
minary, with  all  its  odious  emulation, 
can  contribute  innumerable  parallels. 
c  I  witnessed  in  my  school,  what  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  colleges  con- 
ducted on  worldly  principles,  namely, 
during  the  hours  of  recreation,  a  boy 
who  was  further  advanced,  retiring  to 
a  corner  of  the  school,  or  of  the  play- 
ground, and  patiently  and  kindly  teach- 
ing one  or  two  others,  who  had  not 
made  such  progress.'  " 

The  chapter  on  Punishments  is 
equally  excellent.  Mr.  Wood  sets 
out  with  this  undeniable  proposition, 
that  in  every  large  seminary  for  the 
education  of  young  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  large  community,  pun- 
ishments of  some  kind  or  other  are 
essential  to  its  right  management. 
This  proposition  is  indeed  so  undeni- 
able that  he  would  have  forborne  to 
state  it,  were  it  not  that  thoughtless 
people,  when  they  hear  of  schools 
managed  without  corporal  punishment, 
suppose  that  all  punishment  whatever 
has  been  abolished  in  such  establish- 
ments. That  is  a  gross  and  a  rather 
important  mistake.  Now,  preventive 
measures  are  always  to  be  preferred 
to  remedial  or  retributive  ones  ;  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  arrangements 
of  the  monitorial  system  are,  by  its 
provision,  on  this  account,  well  calcu- 
lated, to  a  certain  extent,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  punishment, — but  it 
operates  this  effect — not  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  punishment,  but  by  its  cer- 
tainty. Of  what  use,  asks  Mr.  Wood, 
would  a  monitor  or  assistant  be,  if  the 
little  urchin,  his  pupil,  might  laugh  in 
his  face,  and  petulantly  and  with  im- 
punity tell  him,  that  he  would  attend 
or  not,  just  as  he  himself  pleased  \ 
Dr.  Bell  would  fain  have  us  to  believe, 
that  in  his   system  of  monitorial   su- 
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perintendence,  the  fear  of  punishment 
has  no  place.  But  unfortunately  the 
doctor  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  with- 
out knowing  that  pussy  has  made  her 
escape.  "  The  business  of  our  little 
teachers,"  quoth  he,  "  is  not  to  correct, 
but  to  prevent  faults — not  todeter/ro?/i 
ill  behavior  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
but  by  preventing  ill  behavior,  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  punishment."  All 
this  is  very  pretty — and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  true.  But  hear  the  doctor 
again.  "  Scarcely,"  says  he,  cc  can 
an  offence  be  committed  without  in- 
stant detection  and  immediate  correc- 
tion." That  is  an  awkward  contra- 
diction, and  leaves  the  mind  of  the 
gentle  reader  in  a  state  of  scepti- 
cism. 

Well,  then — is  the  punishment — for 
punishment  there  must  be — to  be  cor- 
poral 1  And  is  corporal  punishment 
such  a  very  horrid — such  a  very  shock- 
ing thing,  as  it  is  pictured  by  the  sen- 
sitive educationists  of  this  thin-skinned 
age  1  Have  schoolmasters  generally 
been  the  monsters  of  cruelty  and  inca- 
pacity that  they  have  been  described 
by  eloquent  declaimers  against  the  rod 
and  taws]  Dr.  Johnson,  we  all  know, 
once  exclaimed,  "  Rod  !  I  honor 
thee  !"  Mr.  Wood  confesses  that  it 
is  with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
unmingled  gratitude  or  veneration, 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard that  implement.  This  is  can- 
did. But  he  regards  it  as  a  justifiable 
and  indispensable  implement  in  every 
such  large  establishment  as  the  Ses- 
sional School.  And  so  do  we.  Were 
it  banished  from  the  school — he  holds 
— and  so  do  we — that  we  should  either 
sacrifice  its  general  order,  or  else  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  some 
substitute  neither  less  degrading  and 
revolting,  nor  more  unobjectionable. 
Often,  says  he,  have  we  seen  the 
bringing  out  of  a  child  to  receive  a 
single  stripe  on  the  hand,  restore  order 
and  attention,  which  the  young  teach- 
ers and  their  assistants  had  been  una- 
ble previously  to  procure.  Indeed, 
the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment 
— by  way  of  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion, we  presume,  to  the  spirit  of  the 


age — was  tried  for  a  while  in  the  Ses- 
sional School :  a  new  master  had  a 
whim  or  crotchet  on  the  subject  that 
led  him  to  despise  the  wisdom  of  his 
ancestors — and  among  them,  that  of 
his  own  old  father,  who  had  been  a 
flogger.  The  resolution  against  corpo- 
ral punishment  was  "  heard  with  much 
satisfaction"  by  the  thoughtless  boys, 
the  most  unprejudiced  of  all  judges — 
the  taws  dwindled  into  a  length  of 
mere  neat  leather.  Unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  insubordination  soon  showed 
themselves  over  the  school, — the 
warning  voices  of  the  masters  lost  all 
their  power.  Mr.  Wood  went  for  a 
week  or  two  to  his  sheriffdoms  at 
Peebles  ;  on  his  return  the  master 
had  a  most  rueful  countenance  indeed 
— he  was  comforted  by  being  told  that 
he  might  show  the  taws — but  confessed 
that  he  had  already  been  reluctantly 
compelled  not  only  to  show  them,  but 
to  use  them  too.  Mr.  Wood  smiled, 
"  suaviter  in  modo,"  and  the  master 
frowned  "  fortiter  in  re,"  and  once 
more  the  Sessional  School  became  of 
all  the  scenes  in  this  noisy  world,  the 
most  orderly  and  composed. 

We  are  frequently  told,  says  Mr. 
Wood,  about  establishments  from 
which  every  species  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  been  banished,  with  the 
most  complete  success.  There  is  fre- 
quently, in  such  cases,  either  false- 
hood or  deception.  In  some  instances, 
where  teachers  have  proudly  asserted 
that  they  had  "  ceased  to  employ  cor- 
poral punishment,"  they  had  acquired 
the  pernicious  habit — of  striking  their 
pupils  with  their  fists  !  When  they 
ceased  to  be  floggers — they  became 
pugilists.  In  another  school  which 
made  a  similar  boast,  Mr.  Wood  said 
to  some  children,  "  Your  master  has 
no  taws  ?"  To  which  they  all  replied, 
"  Ah  !  but  he  has  a  cane  .'"  In  an- 
other school,  Mr.  Wood  saw  one  boy 
after  another  brought  up — first  to  be 
touched  with  a  cane — by  way  of  form 
— a  formal  expression  of  blame  and 
censure  ;  but  from  the  trembling,  and 
other  symptoms  of  terror  in  their  looks, 
it  was  plain  to  his  eye  that  they  had — 
when    he   was  not    by    to   see — been 
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caned — and  preciously  well  caned  too 
— for  on  caning  either  a  boy  or  a  man 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  golden 
mean.  At  all  events,  the  taws  being 
of  leather — we  believe — and  a  cane 
being  a  species  of  tree — the  former  is 
not  so  apt  as  the  latter  to  fracture  the 
skull.  A  dominie  may  be  thrown  off 
his  guard,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion, 
and  severely  administer  the  taws  to 
a  boy's  shoulders — but  heaven  pity 
the  boy  when  the  dominie  has  recourse 
to  his  cane. 

The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is  this, 
that  a  simple,  humane,  and  authori- 
tative schoolmaster  can  contrive  to 
manage  a  large  school  of  medium  idle- 
ness and  wickedness  by  the  terror  of 
the  ladfg—  without  very  frequently  per- 
forming the  manual  or  platoon  exer- 
cise ;  but  if  there  be  no  taws  in  that 
particular  school,  it  is  the  same  thing, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  there 
were  no  taws  in  the  universe — and 
were  there  no  taws  in  the  universe 
there  need  be  no  laws  either — for,  in 
that  case,  laws  would  be  dead  letters 
— and  society  would  be  subverted. 
Besides,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Why  is  a  schoolmaster  like — or  ra- 
ther unlike  a  schoolboy  1"  "  because 
the  one  whips  tops  and  the  other 
whips  bottoms,"  would  lose  its  mean- 
ing— and  there  would  be  one  joke  less 
in  the  world,  which,  in  the  present 
dearth  of  wit,  the  world  could  ill 
spare.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
we  are  decidedly  for  the  taws. 

From  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  pitiful,  arises  this  timidity  about 
the  taws  1  Is  the  hand — perhaps  not 
very  well  washed,  of  a  towsey -headed 
schoolboy,  so  sacred — that  to  touch  it 
with  the  taws  is  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  human  nature  in  the  whole  boy  1 
Wherefore  this  spiritualising  of  mat- 
ter 1  This  enshrining  of  soul  in  the 
thumb  and  the  little  finger  1  This 
deification  of  the  bunch  of  fives  1 
Why,  one  of  the  most  obvious  uses  of 
a  body  is  to  be  occasionally  chastised. 
The  hand  of  the  dominie  does  not 
more  naturally  flourish  the  taws,  by 
means  of  its  beautiful  mechanism, 
than  that  of  the  pupil  stretched  out 


and  expanded  to  receive  the  smack, 
It  is  vile  Epicureanism  thus  to  whine 
away  about  the  pain  in  the  palm — far 
better  that  Stoicism  that  declares  such 
pain  to  be  no  evil — and  the  tingle  in 
the  fingers  to  be  no  more  to  a  wise 
boy  than  the  flourish  itself  is  to  the 
taws. 

To  be  serious — which  it  is  not  easy 
to  be,  when  one  sees  or  hears  of  full- 
grown  Englishmen,  and  Scotsmen, 
and  even  Irishmen,  sighing  and  weep- 
ing, and  even  groaning  in  agony,  over 
the  horrors  of  that  system  of  occa- 
sional personal  chastisement  or  cor- 
rection, which,  we  venture  to  assert, 
must  have  prevailed  all  over  the  world 
from  the  Fall,  and  will  prevail  till  the 
Millennium  ; — to  be  serious  we  say — 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  be — when  one 
hears  it  said  that  we  are  a  flogged  na- 
tion, merely  because  a  certain  disci- 
pline is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
body,  in  our  academies,  our  fleets,  and 
our  armies — and  also  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  there,  in  the  privacy,  the 
sacred  privacy,  of  domestic  life,  where 
we  verily  believe  more  bodily  correc- 
tion or  chastisement  ten  times  over  is 
practised,  without  a  murmur  or  with 
much  murmuring,  than  in  all  the  bar- 
rack-yards, on  all  the  decks  of  all  the 
ships  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  in 
all  the  schools  put  together,  Session- 
al, Parochial,  Central,  or  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  circumference,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  our  foreign 
dominions,  including  even  the  West 
India  Islands,  both  windward  and  lee- 
ward ; — to  be  serious,  we  repeat — 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  be — when  one 
looks  abroad  over  the  whole  system  of 
animated  being,  rational  and  irration- 
al— from  man  to  mouse,  from  homo 
sapiens  to  ridiculus  mus,  and  beholds 
how  ail  that  breathe,  and  move,  car- 
ry on  their  very  existence  by  a  con- 
tinued process  of  discipline,  at  least  as 
corporal  as  it  is  mental  ;  here,  the  old 
mother  or  father  ape  being  seen  sit- 
ting on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  one 
of  a  plaguy  progeny  held  firm  be- 
tween parental  knees,  and  cuffed  in 
kind  correction  by  two  pair  of  salutary 
paws,  into  a  more  subdued  chatter — 
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there,  the  middle-aged  mother,  or  fa- 
ther man,  sitting  on  a  chair  also  made 
out  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  polish- 
ing up  squalling  Dickey  into  a  better- 
behaved  Christian  boy,  by  the  well- 
timed,  and  well-placed  application  of 
one  pair  of  taws; — to  be  serious — when 
in  the  dreadful  din  of  this  world's 
passions,  roaring  louder  than  the  hur- 
ricanes that. sweep  the  seas  of  ships, 
and  the  shores  of  houses,  we  see  peo- 
ple stopping  at  the  door  of  some  small 
school-house,  or  large  academy,  and 
with  all  the  earnest  intentness  of 
philosophical  eavesdroppers,  listening, 
their  soul  sitting  in  the  ear  from 
which  the  cotton  pea  has  just  been 
withdrawn,  in  hopes  to  discern  the 
smack  of  a  pawmy,  or  the  sob  of  a  be- 
grutten  bairn,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
busy  and  blessed  murmur  of  the  hu- 
man skep,  (see  Dr.  Jamieson)  ;  and 
should  they  hear — or  think  they  hear 
— such  smack  or  sob,  then  off  like  a 
shot,  to  pen,  and  print,  and  publish 
an  outcry  to  the  world,  a  cry  of  blood, 
as  if  all  the  childish  population  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  were  at  that  hour  be- 
ing [1]  flogged  to  death; — to  be  serious, 
finally — when  Britain,  the  bulwark  of 
the  world,  begins  whimpering  like  a 
little  girl  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth, 
about  pawmies  on  the  skelped  hands 
of  urchins,  who,  when  they  grow  up, 
will,  for  her  sake,  be  ready  with  those 
self-same  hands — then  horn-hard — to 
take  in  a  reef  in  the  top  gallant  sail  of 
some  glorious  ship  that  foresees  the 
storm  ; — wh)r,  hang  it,  we  must  be 
done — when  we  think  on  all  these 
things,  and  a  thousand  more,  we  read 
Mr.  Wood's  Chapter  on  Punishments 
with  perfect  approbation,  and  in  sym- 


pathy with  his  sentiments  feel  reviv- 
ed, and  strengthened,  our  sober,  but 
not  passionate,  attachment  to  the 
taws  ! 

To  conclude  with  a  single  sentence 
— let  there  be  no  exaggeration  of  tri- 
fles— no  attempt  to  turn  real  taws  into 
imaginary  cart-whips  ;  let  all  domi- 
nies be  decent  men,  and  most  of  them 
Christians  ;  let  children  continue  to 
believe  what  nature  teaches  them,  that 
occasional  corporal  chastisement  is  all 
for  their  good,  and  that  to  care,  much 
more  to  cry  for  a  pawmy,  is  a  crime 
which  conscience  will  continue  to  smart 
and  blush  for,  long  after  all  remorse 
has  ceased  to  disturb  the  dominie,  who, 
perhaps,  most  unjustly  and  somewhat 
too  severely  inflicted  it ;  let  this  be 
the  creed  of  the  Country — and  we 
need  not  fear  the  result. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  chap- 
ter on  the  supposed  dangers  of  gene- 
ral education.  It  is  a  good  chapter, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Wood  adopts  too  cautious — too  timid 
a  tone;  that  he  seems  disposed  to  al- 
low too  much  force  to  the  common- 
place objections  to  the  Instruction  of 
the  People.  Of  course,  he  utterly  de- 
spises such  objections  ;  but  he  conde- 
scends to  argue  upon  them  at  greater 
length,  and  with  more  earnestness, 
than,  on  such  a  thread-bare  topic, 
needed  to  have  been  expected  from  such 
a  man.  Who  are  they  who  would  keep 
the  lower  orders  in  ignorance  1  We 
never  could  discover  that ;  and  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
the  lovers  of  darkness  reside,  and  from 
what  high  or  humble  places  they  have 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  educa- 
tion. 


THE  WANDERER. 


A  man  of  blanched  and  fearful  eld 
As  human  eye  hath  e'er  beheld, 
Amid  the  August's  sunset  light 
Stood  upon  a  pastoral  height. 

Sheep  beside  in  still  disorder 
Cropped  the  grass  and  eyed  their  warder, 
Who,  within  the  unfinished  fold, 
Paused  to  look  on  one  so  old. 


That  aged  traveller  was  bent 
Like  a  yew-stump  bare  and  rent, 
Dreary  as  a  fragment  lone 
Of  a  monumental  stone. 

And  a  look  was  in  his  face 
That  showed  he  was  intent  to  trace 
With  a  dim  but  earnest  thought, 
Deeds  in  perished  ages  wrought. 
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The  traveller  sat  upon  the  turf, 

And  propped  his   bowed  frame   with    his 

hands, 
Like  sailor  flung  from  out  the  surf, 
And  laid,  a  wreck,  on  desert  sands. 

And  each  glance  of  failing  vision 
Appeared  to  have  an  eager  mission, 
As  if  in  veins  so  cold  and  arid, 
Life  with  all  its  keenness  tarried. 

Across  the  yellow-lighted  dell 
The  old  man's  bridge-like  shadow  fell, 
A  vague  and  unsuhstantial  road, 
And  by  a  thousand  phantoms  trod, — 

So  lengthened  out,  so  greyly  drawn 
O'er  hedge  and  crag,  o'er  stream  and  lawn, 
— A  type  before  his  feet  'twas  cast 
Of  all  his  change-enwoven  past. 

For  his  existence'  tangled  skein 
A  thread  to  gird  the  world  had  been  ; 
And  he  was  now,  that  faded  thing, 
The  last  worn  knot  of  all  the  string. 

Forth  the  umbered  shape  was  stretched 
Like  a  thought  from  dream-land  fetched, 
Till  its  glimmer  reached  a  hollow, — 
Farther  than  his  eye  could  follow  ; 

A  little  nook  amid  the  valley, 
Bounded  by  scattered  stones  and  trees, 
Where  twilight  fancies  well  might  rally, 
Chased  from  those  bright  and  airy  leas. 

The  old  man  rose,  and  stood  upright, 
As  if  from  out  a  funeral  urn 
The  ashes  should  disclose  their  sprite, 
And  standing  forth  to  scare  the  light, 
Death  'mid  the  living  should  return. 

To  reach  that  nook  amid  the  dell 
Slowly  he  bent  his  way  ; 
A  lovelier  evening  never  fell 
Round  one  more  worn  and  grey. 

So  wasted,  tremulous,  and  slow, 
He  crept  towards  that  nook  below  ; 
He  seemed  a  patch  of  darker  air 
Amid  the  kindred  shadows  there. 

Before  the  sun's  last  gem  was  gone, 
He  found  the  broken  boundary  stone, 
The  weed,  and  ruin,  thorn,  and  fern, 
That  made  the  grave-yard  sad  and  stern ; 

He  stopped,  and  lifted  to  his  brow 
That  hand,  so  like  a  winter-hough  ; 
And  from  his  torpid  heart  a  gush, 
To  cheeks  as  hard  and  many-lined 
As  is  the  hollow  oak-tree's  rind, 
Sent  up  a  momentary  flush. 

But  soon  he  turned  his  head  to  hear 
The  laughing  notes  of  childhood's  cheer, 
Thai  seemed,  with  a  triumphant  shock, 
Him  and  those  lonely  graves  to  mock. 
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To  him,  that  merry  crowing  child 
Was  not  less  marvellous  and  wild 
Than  if  a  night-cloud  caught  from  far 
The  singing  of  the  morning  star. 

The  children  twain,  who  scared  his  ears, 
He  found  amid  a  bushy  bower  ; 
It  was  as  if,  with  all  its  years, 
The  past  beheld  the  present  stour. 

A  four-years'  life  one  shout  had  been 
For  that  delighted  boy  ; 
The  other  was  a  fairy  queen, 
A  wild-rose  blossom  of  thirteen, 
Who  watched  and  imped  his  joy. 

With  wonder  he,  and  she  with  awe, 
That  ancient  wanderer's  presence  saw, 
And  heedful,  e'en  in  her  alarms, 
Around  the  boy  she  threw  her  arms. 

'Twas  thus  the  nymph,  to  whom  was  given 
The  infant  Jove,  the  child  of  heaven, 
Her  cave  when  eldest  Saturn  sought, 
The  baby  to  her  bosom  caught. 

"  Say   whose    were  these,  the    slab    and 

mound  ?" 
That  old  man  said,  each  word  a  groan, 
"  This  grave,  with  fern  and  hemlock  round, 
So  green,  and  unapproached,  and  lone  ?" 

The  maiden  closer  clasped  her  brother, 
And  said,  "  there  lies  my  grandam's  mother. 
They  say  that  she  was  loved,  and  left, 
And  from  that  hour  her  soul  was  cleft  ; 

She  wedded  in  her  wretchedness 
With  one  who  loved  her  not  the  less  ; 
But  after  her  betrothed  departed, 
Her  days  were  few  and  broken-hearted. 

She  whispered,  on  her  death-bed  lying, 
'  Tell  him  I  thought  of  him  in  dying  ; 
And  say,  no  peace  his  soul  shall  have 
Till  he  hath  prayed  upon  my  grave  ; 
And  though  a  hundred  years  go  by, 
Till  there  he  kneels  he  cannot  die.' '" 

No  dry  leaf  trembles  more  than  he, 
When  on  the  bare  bough  shaking  ; 
His  limbs  might  well  more  steady  be 
If  the  fixed  world  were  quaking. 

And  have  ye  seen,  in  ancient  hall, 
A  rusty  armor  on  the  wall 
Gush  out  with  sudden  gouttes  of  blood  ? 
So  in  his  eye  the  tear-drop  stood. 

And  for  those  children  twain  to  see, 
It  was  a  fearful  sight, 
That  old  man  sinking  silently 
As  sinks  o'er  earth  the  night. 

There  was  a  darkness  on  his  brow, 
The  shadow  of  the  coming  blow, 
When  down  upon  his  knees  he  sank 
Amid  that  swell  of  foliaire  dank. 
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Tho  boy  and  slio,  the  lovely,  gazed, 
Stirless,  affrighted,  and  amazed  : 
That  look  was  strange  to  her  and  him 
As  lava  to  the  fountain's  brim. 

It  seemed  not  that  old  age  had  laid 
A  kindly  burthen  on  his  head, 
Or  that  his  many  years  had  been 
Soft  as  the  shower  that  wets  the  green ; 

Or  as  the  weight  of  leaves  that  strews 
The  earth  with  rich  decaying  hues  ; 
Or  as  the  veils  a  mother  lays 
O'er  her  nursed  babe  in  wintry  days. 

Not  gently  thus  to  him  had  come 
The  influence  of  time  ; 
Remorse  and  shame  had  learnt  to  roam 
With  him  from  clime  to  clime. 

Around  him  still  their  presence  wrought, 
And  gnawed  the  kernel  of  his  framed 
Till  he,  the  withered  wretch,  was  taught 
To  start  at  his  own  name. 

And  now  with  words  subdued,  yet  wild, 
Before  the  maiden  and  the  child 
He  spoke  ;  ye  might  have  seemed  to  hear 
The  accents  of  an  elder  sphere. 


"  O,  God  !  thou  heard'st  a  voice  that  cried 
Against  my  soul  from  out  the  dust ; 
A  fearful  voice  that  never  died, 
Vengeance  on  me  was  in  its  trust. 

It  gathered  serpents  o'er  my  way, 
And  rent  with  seething  gulphs  the  flood ; 
And  never,  never  let  decay 
The  tingling  torture  in  my  blood. 

I  heard  it  in  the  night,  its  jars 
Shattered  the  morning's  tune  to  pain ; 
And  from  amid  thy  quiet  stars, 
It  echoed  through  my  brain. 

Now  from  the  grave  whose  cry  has  given 
My  madness  and  despair, 
O,  God  !  let  thrill  to  thee  through  heaven 
My  broken  spirit's  prayer !" 

More  lowly  still  he  sank  and  bowed 
Upon  that  lettered  stone  ; 
And  from  the  spot  there  burst  aloud 
A  single  stifling  groan. 

A  moment  shook  that  aged  form, 
'Twas  the  last  whirl-gust  of  the  storm  ; 
And  senseless  now  that  weary  head, 
More  than  the  weeds  around  it  dead. 
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No.   III.- 

At  a  soiree  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
cherche houses  at  Rome,  I  espied,  in 
an  hitherto  unobserved  corner  of  the 
room,  on  a  neglected  sofa,  with  some 
gloomy  yards  of  picture  above  it,  a 
tall  and  somewhat  bilious-looking  lady, 
whom  I  at  first  mistook  for  an  Italian. 
She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  very 
simply  dressed  —  pallid,  thin,  and 
thoughtful.  By  her  side  was  seated  a 
still  more  remarkable  figure.  I  saw 
a  man  somewhat  beyond  sixty,  very 
small,  and  very  delicate,  with  no  pre- 
tension to  mass  or  muscle,  or  to  that 
firm  and  serried  kind  of  outline  which 
distinguishes  the  structure  of  the  more 
southern  Italian.  He  was  neither 
grey  nor  bald  ;  the  hair  still  clustered 
about  him  in  short,  grizzled  locks. 
His  dress  was  plain,  but  quite  exempt 
from  all  affectation  of  simplicity.  On 
approaching,  he  for  a  moment  raised 
his  head.  It  had  been  bent  upon  his 
hand  whilst  listening-  to  the  lady,  who 
appeared  to  have  had  much  the  larger 
share  of  the  conversation.      It  was  a 
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noble  countenance,  though  veiled  and 
subobscured  by  years  :  the  features 
were  cast  in  a  clear  and  expressive 
mould  ;  the  nose  keen  and  prominent, 
the  forehead  spreading  out  into  a  fine 
capacity  for  beautiful  and  fair  thought; 
the  eyes  fervent  and  mellow,  rather 
than  bold  or  sparkling,  and  full  of  a 
deep  and  persuasive  philosophy  ;  and 
over  the  entire  countenance  a  general 
sweetness  was  soberly  diffused,  indi- 
cative of  the  highest  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  My  companion 
soon  made  me  acquainted  with  both. 
The  lady  was  an  Irish  Marchioness. 
She  had  returned  to  Italy  after  a  long 
absence,  and  was  repassing  the  events 
which  had  occurred  since  her  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country.  The 
hero  of  the  history  was  Canova. 

"  And  is  this  the  sculptor  of  the 
age!"  I  exclaimed,  as  we  were  gra- 
dually advancing  to  the  sofa.  "  He 
is  as  unconscious  of  his  celebrity  as  if 
he  were  the  youngest  eltve  in  the  Aca- 
demic dc  France."—''  A   great  deal 
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more  so,"  replied  my  companion  ; 
"  but  true  genius  does  not  waste  itself 
in  self-contemplation.  You  will  see, 
on  knowing  him  better,  that  he  is  of 
the  true  race  of  the  great  fathers  of 
the  art.  He  deserves  to  be  a  founder. 
No  man  possesses  the  moral  elements 
for  such  an  achievement  in  freer  or 
richer  vein  than  Canova.  There  is 
nothing  «  metier,'  nothing  c  boutique,' 
nothing  of  the  base  and  coarse  traffic, 
the  paltry  manufacture,  the  vile  job, 
which  disgrace  so  many  of  our  north- 
ern statue-mongers.  He  lives  for  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  intellectual 
pursuit.  The  art  to  him  is  its  own 
exceeding  great  reward.  Society,  and 
its  boudoir  factions,  glance  off  from 
such  a  mind.  His  eye  is  too  fixed  on 
Europe  and  posterity  to  heed  the  petty 
passions,  the  fleeting  interests  at  his 
feet.  Then  he  is  so  overflowing  with 
such  kindliness  for  every  one  and  eve- 
ry thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  not  more  beloved  than  admired.  No 
one  can  approach  him  without  getting 
better,  more  reconciled  with  our  hu- 
manity, more  rapt  with  the  aspects  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  good,  more  wor- 
thy of  all  the  loftier  and  larger  pur- 
poses of  our  nature.  A  few  words 
with  Canova  have  done  more  for  me 
than  many  sermons.  I  visit  him  for 
the  same  ends  as  I  often  ramble 
through  the  Vatican  or  St.  Peter's." 

This  excited  my  attention.  I  was 
soon  introduced.  Canova  rose  to  sa- 
lute my  friend  as  we  approached,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  familiar 
acquaintances.  Nothing  indeed  could 
be  more  prepossessing  than  his  first 
address.  There  was  no  effort,  no 
condescension.  His  affability  was  not 
put  on,  but  a  part  of  himself.  When 
he  left  his  high  contemplations,  and 
mingled  with  the  ordinary  clay  of  our 
mortality,  he  was  in  all  things  as  the 
men  with  whom  he  mixed.  Neither 
did  he  lie  down  on  society  for  mere 
relief.  He  contributed  quite  as  much 
as  he  received  ;  and  in  all  there  was 
that  unobtrusive  cheerfulness  of  man- 
ner which,  more  than  words,  bespoke 
the  habitual  content  of  a  pure  and 
generous  spirit,  and  the  ameliorating 


and  subduing  nature  of  tho  noble  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. The  arts  have  this  especial 
advantage  over  literature  and  politics, 
that  they  are  conversant  only  with  the 
ideal,  the  perfect,  the  very  loftiest 
portions  of  our  being.  A  proud  and 
bold  tone  of  thinking,  an  abstraction 
from  the  degrading,  the  little,  the 
virulent — from  all  the  plebeian  pas- 
sions of  existence — give  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tity to  such  a  vocation.  It  was  visible 
in  everything  he  did  or  said.  His 
voice,  though  not  good,  was  pleasing ; 
and  there  was  a  stir  of  gentle  inspira- 
tion, a  sort  of  suppressed  glow  about 
it,  whenever  he  touched  on  his  favor- 
ite pursuits,  which  carried  the  hearer, 
much  more  than  any  words  could  do, 
into  the  full  enthusiasm  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  habitual  language  was  Ita- 
lian ;  he  spoke  French  heavily  and 
clumsily  ;  the  few  phrases  he  did  use 
were  thrown  into  a  broad  Italian 
mould,  from  whence  they  came  out 
no  longer  intelligible  or  recognizable. 
Italians  lavish  their  gesture  even  on 
trifles  ;  his  was  calm,  smooth,  and  im- 
pressive. His  whole  being  breathed 
grace  and  gentleness  ;  there  was  no- 
thing bold,  strong,  impetuous  ;  he 
wanted  power  and  weight.  In  every- 
thing, he  was  the  anti-type  of  Thor- 
waltzen. 

Our  conversation  began  on  the  most 
indifferent  subjects,  then  wheeled 
round  to  the  German  and  English 
schools — to  literature,  painting,  sculp- 
ture— (Flaxman  he  regarded  as  our 
first  artist)  ;  and  concluded  in  a  very 
graphic  sketch  of  his  visit  to  London. 
It  was  now  eleven,  and  the  party  were 
retiring,  but  before  they  broke  up,  I 
had  begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  him 
the  next  morning. 

The  next  day  I  made  my  projected 
visit  to  his  studio.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Vicolo  delle  Colonne,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Corso.  The  entry 
is  designated  by  a  rough  heap  of  bro- 
ken columns,  and  the  incrustation  of 
various  ancient  fragments  over  the 
door.  It  is  thus  that  Canova  writes 
his  occupation  rather  than  his  name  ; 
Wicar  has  his  sculptured  in   marble, 
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with  a  fulsome  panegyric  on  his  me- 
rits, over  his  studio  in  San  Apollinare. 
On  entering,  I  found  the  low-roofed 
house  branched  off  into  a  succession 
of  chambers.  "  II  gran'  Maestro" 
was  engaged  in  completing  the  model 
of  some  of  his  later  productions,  up- 
stairs :  his  nephew  Este  conducted  us 
through  the  chambers.  A  stream  of 
winter  sunshine,  pouring  in  from  the 
tall  windows  at  the  time,  gave  a  mel- 
low splendor  to  the  entire  gallery. 
Without  any  particular  distribution, 
the  casts  of  most  of  his  more  celebrat- 
ed statues  were  arranged  along  the 
walls.  Many,  however,  of  his  earlier 
works  were  wanting,  nor  had  I  the 
good  fortune  to  see  them  all  till  some 
years  afterwards.  No  artist,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  more  prolific  in  mar- 
ble than  Canova  ;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason,  in  the  present  improved  divi- 
sion of  mechanical  labor,  why  there 
should  not  be  a  still  more  extensive 
gallery  than  Canova's. 

[The  writer  here  descrihes  the  Statues, 
Portraits,  and  Sepulchral  Monuments,  in 
the  different  chambers  of* the  artist's  studio. 
We  have  room  only  for  his  observations 
on  a  few  of  them.] 

A  little  farther  on  is  a  very  different 
subject.  It  is  the  exquisite  group  of 
the  "Cupid  and  Psyche."  How  far 
superior,  even  in  passion,  to  the  kiss- 
ing group  of  the  ancients,  and  the  af- 
fected exaggeration  of  the  same  sub- 
ject from  his  own  studio  !  How  the 
fable  is  rescued  from  its  absurdity  ! 
The  boy  is  ripened  into  a  youth  ;  Cu- 
pid is,  in  his  forms  at  least,  but  a 
younger  and  more  celestialized  Ado- 
nis :  a  sort  of  earthly  and  more  kindly 
Apollo.  Nothing  can  be  more  truly 
sculptural.  It  is  just  existing  :  merely 
sensible  of  the  reception  of  pleasure  : 
the  feelings  flow  over  both  those  beau- 
tiful beings,  like  soft  waters  over  a 
smooth  beach.  The  right  arm  of  Cu- 
pid hangs  fondly  round  the  neck  of 
Psyche  ;  the  left  supports  her  right, 
on  which  she  languidly  places,  with 
her  other  hand,  the  mythological  em- 
blem of  the  soul.  Both  are  looking 
down  with  eyes  which  seem  encumber- 


ed with  the  entire  spirit  of  love  ;  but  it 
is  not  precisely  passion,  but  the  capaci- 
ty for  passion  they  evince.  The  butter- 
fly apparently  absorbs  all  their  atten- 
tion ;  but  a  delicate  recollection  of  the 
past  diffuses  itself  in  a  sort  of  volup- 
tuous reverie  over  the  whole  person. 
An  expiring  smile  still  hovers  over  the 
lips, — 

"  Dal  sorriso  del  bel  labro 
Si  conosce,  ch'  egli  e  fabro 
Del  piacer' " 

and  gives  pledge  and  promise  of  an 
unchanging  future.  The  whole  ana- 
tomy is  in  the  same  tranquil  music  : 
there  is  no  discord  :  the  shifting  boun- 
dary between  innocence  and  sensibili- 
ty, childhood  and  youth,  is  admirably 
expressed.  Throughout,  Canova  seems 
to  have  his  view  bent  upon  the  "  Eros 
Ouranios"  of  antiquity  ;  that  beautiful 
embodying  of  all  the  lofty  affections, 
which  Plato  placed,  as  presiding  ge- 
nius, over  his  academy,  and  Petrarch 
afterwards  divinized  for  modern  wor- 
shipers, and  enshrined  in  the  mysti- 
cism of  his  metaphysical  verse. 

The  "  Washington"  is  an  instance 
of  mortality  divinized.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  fixing  of  a 
man  into  marble.  It  is  an  apotheosis 
of  Ids  mind.  Washington  was  no  he- 
ro, but  something  infinitely  better. 
He  did  not  save  America,  but  he 
showed  America  how  she  might  save 
herself!  one  of  the  few  great  men  Who 
were  contented  to  be  great  for  their 
country  only,  and  who,  founding  a 
State  by  the  mere  force  of  single- 
hearted  high-minded  public  feeling, 
had  the  still  greater  glory  of  knowing 
how  to  retire  when  the  mighty  work 
was  done.  He  was  no  genius,  no  ora- 
tor, no  writer  ;  but  he  was  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  great  and  solemn  trust  :  he  was 
stamped  with  a  firmness  which  wield- 
ed and  kneaded  events  to  his  will  :  he 
was  glowing  with  an  uncxtinguishablc 
devotion  to  liberty;  beside  which,  the 
world,  and  all  that  the  world  could 
proffer,  Mas  as  dust  and  dross  in  the 
scale.  To  shape  out  such  faculties  to 
the  eye  was  no  easy  task  :  for  an  Ita- 
lian it  might  seem  impossible,      But 
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Canova  has  cast  into  his  work  all  the 
inspiration  of  the  "  America  Libera  :" 
he  has  sculptured  what  Alfieri  wrote.* 

The  Mausoleum  of  the  "  Princess 
S'a.  Croce"  is  by  far  the  most  original 
of  his  sepulchral  productions.  The 
idea  is  daring.  A  crowd  of  all  sexes 
and  ages  arc  represented  entering  the 
funereal  pyramid.  This  is  bas-relief 
done  into  statues.  The  details  are 
perfection.  Age  and  youth  were  ne- 
ver so  divinely  linked  before;  the  fa- 
ther, in  particular,  bending  under  that 
burthen  which  not  even  the  piety  of 
his  daughter  can  remove,  is  in  the 
finest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no- 
thing so  modern  in  all  the  composi- 
tions of  Canova,  nothing  of  which  the 
moderns  have  more  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  only  group  of  any  magnitude 
executed  by  Canova,  is  the  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  for  his  own  Church 
in  his  native  village  of  Passignano. 
The  clay  model  was  terminated  only 
a  few  months  previous  to  his  death  : 
this,  and  the  unfinished  "  Endymion," 
were  his  last  works.  It  was  favora- 
bly chosen.  These  Pietas,  under  an 
uniform  idea,  present  a  great  variety 
of  tender  and  graceful  attitudes  and 
forms  ;  they  are,  moreover,  so  essen- 
tially modern,  that  the  artist  may  walk 
about  at  will  in  his  own  territory  ; 
Canova  has  looked  at  Michael  Angelo, 
but  remained  himself.  The  anatomy, 
the  gravity,  the  austerity  of  the  mighty 
founder  have  been  admired  ;  but  Ca- 
nova has  spread  in  profusion  qualities 
which  might  not  less  have  warranted 
the  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  whole  soul  of  a  love  surpassing 
that  of  woman,  is  outpoured  in  the 
divine  Mother  and  her  attendants  ; 
Christ  is  less  a  most  perfect  dead 
body,  than  "  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
sons  of  men."  In  Michael  there  is 
more  science,  in  Canova  more  art ; 
but  we  read  Tasso,  and  speak  of 
Dante. 


Another  instance  of  the  justice  of 
this  remark  is  the  admirable  "  Magda- 
len." Some  call  this  the  great  mira- 
cle of  his  chisel.  It  is  indeed  an  ex- 
ploit. Here  Canova  has  walked  stea- 
dily and  nobly  alone.  His  Magdalen 
is  sufficient  proof  that  when  he  leant 
upon  himself,  he  could  bear  his  facul- 
ties with  the  force  and  facility  of  a 
creator.  It  is  the  only  Magdalen, 
truly  such, 'in  either  art.  Penitence 
and  remorse  have  drained  away  all 
remnant  of  human  passion,  and  left  no 
recollection  of  the  courtezan  to  pro- 
fane the  saint.  Here  Canova,  with 
true  taste,  moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual, has  reined  in  his  own  habitual 
luxuriance,  and  swept  away  all  that 
voluptuousness,  which  he  casts  with 
such  profusion  over  his  Olympus,  from 
the  pure  and  holy  forms  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Bas-reliefs  of  Canova  are,  next 
to  his  paintings,  his  greatest  sins. 
He  seems  never  to  have  understood 
that  department  of  the  art.  In 
execution,  they  approach  the  flat  and 
starved  chiselling  of  the  early  Floren- 
tines ;  in  conception,  they  have  all  the 
flutter  and  frivolity  of  the  late  French 
school.  The  moment  he  has  to  get 
two  figures  to  put  together,  the  magic 
sceptre  drops  from  his  hand.  He  can 
write  a  chapter,  but  not  a  book ;  he 
can  give  you  a  figure,  but  not  a  series. 
Here  Thorwaltzen  lords  it  undivided. 
One  entire  portion,  and  much  the  no- 
blest and  most  ample,  of  his  art,  is 
forbidden  ground. 

After  a  three  hours'  visit  I  had  com- 
pleted the  hasty  review  of  a  collection, 
unrivalled  certainly  in  Europe,  when 
my  conductor  pointed  to  the  staircase 
which  led  down  into  that  chamber  of 
the  studio  where  we  then  were.  I 
saw  Canova  descending  from  his  la- 
bors of  the  morning,  in  his  short  grey 
working-jacket,  with  the  instruments 
of  his  art  in  his  hand.  He  glanced  at 
one  or  two  of  his  statues  then  in  pro- 


*  Particularly  the  fifth  strophe  of  the  fourth  Ode.  "  Si  disser  quelle;  e  Liberta  togliea," — 
which  is  a  poetical  compilation  of  all  the  virtues  of  the  great  Republican  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  feelings  which  animated  and  regulated  his  whole  political  life  are  anywhere  better  express- 
ed than  in  the  prefatory  sonnet  of  the  '*.  Tirannide." 

"  Non  io  percio  da  un  si  sublime  scopo 

Kiinuovero  giainmai  l'anima,"  &c.  &c, 
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gress,  complimented  the  workmen  in 
his  usual  encouraging  manner,  and 
then  advanced  towards  our  group. 
After  a  great  deal  of  cordial  greeting, 
we  adjourned  to  his  boudoir  near. 
Here  were  the  engravings  of  his  works, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  paintings.  I 
was  much  amused  at  the  naivett  with 
which  he  explained  the  subjects,  and 
pointed  out  their  merits  to  our  exami- 
nation. There  was  an  artless  and  un- 
suspecting complacency  in  all  this, 
which,  in  another  man,  might  have  of- 
fended, but  in  Canova,  I  know  not  how, 
was  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  These 
little  foibles  connect  a  superior  intelli- 
gence more  closely  with  our  humanity, 
and  give  us  a  more  intimate  title  to  an 
interest  and  participation  in  his  great- 
est works.  Thus  Michael  Angelo 
piqued  himself  on  his  poetry — David 
on  his  two  or  three  sonatas  on  the  vi- 
olin, &c.  The  paintings  are  strange 
enough.  Nothing  can  be  more  bizarre 
than  their  composition  :  the  style  of 
the  design  is  more  than  Parmegia- 
nesque,  the  coloring  attempts  the  Ve- 
netian ;  the  general  air  suggests  some- 
thing very  like  the  doing  into  painting 
of  the  lightest  of  his  bas-reliefs.  Yet, 
so  well  satisfied  was  their  author  of 
their  superiority,  that  he  had  already 
contemplated  ornamenting  the  walls  of 
his  new  church  with  paintings  as  well 
as  sculpture  from  his  own  hand.  A 
compliment  to  his  "Death  of  Adonis" 
was  sure  to  find  its  way  to  his  heart. 
Yet  he  could  listen  unmoved  to  the 
acclamations  of  all  Europe,  to  his 
"  Venus,"  or  to  his  "  Hebe." 

It  was  now  near  two  o'clock,  the 
hour  at  which  he  usually  retires  to 
dine,  and  to  take  his  siesta  ;  and  we 
were  obliged,  after  a  most  interesting 
conversation,  to  separate.  But  I  saw 
him  often,  and  knew  him  well,  after- 
wards. Few  days  passed  without 
meeting  him  in  public  or  in  private, 
to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

The  productions  of  Canova  are, 
more  than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen, 
the  perfect  reflections  of  the  man's 
character,  as  well  as  of  his  mind.  It 
has  been  questioned  rather  too  gene- 
rally, how  far  the   "  moral"  of  a  wri- 


ter is  likely  to  be  mirrored  in  his 
works.  Canova  wrought  himself  into 
his  marble,  and  to  the  very  minutias 
of  the  execution,  there  is  not  a  line  or 
touch  which  does  not  seem  "  part  and 
parcel"  of  his  divine  soul. 

There  is  a  strong  similarity  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  between  him,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  Raphael.  Each  of 
these  three  great  men  were  seized  by 
the  inspiration  ;  they  scarcely  sought 
it.  It  descended  on  them  in  its  pleni- 
tude, at  a  period  of  life  when  others 
only  begin  to  think.  The  "  numbers 
came,"  the  chisel  wrought  uncon- 
sciously in  their  hand.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Canova  had  already  finished 
his  "  Basket  of  Fruit,"  as  Michael 
Angelo  had  his  "  Faun."  His  pro- 
gress for  a  time  was  slow  ;  the  "  res  an- 
gusta  domi"  hemmed  him  in  ;  he  had 
to  struggle  with  his  genius  and  his  for- 
tunes. Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  other 
appreciators  of  merit,  cleared,  in  some 
measure,  the  obstacles  from  his  path  ; 
but  it  was  to  the  kinder,  and  homcfelt 
encouragements  of  a  friend,  that  he 
owed  the  impulse  and  the  fiery  instinct 
which  hurried  him  along.  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  the  monu- 
mental tablet  in  which  he  records  this 
event  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  at  Rome.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is 
most  to  be  envied,  Canova  or  Volpato. 
From  thenceforward  his  flight  was 
straight  and  rapid.  He  felt  his  wings 
grow  by  the  very  exertion  of  the  flight. 
He  divided  the  public  gaze  with  the 
greatest  names  in  modern  history.  He 
was  venerated  by  all  that  was  venera- 
ble or  revered  amongst  mankind.  So- 
vereigns contended  for  his  labors  ; 
conquerors  sought  their  apotheosis  from 
his  hands,  and  Napoleon  had  no  rea- 
son to  envy  Alexander :  he  had  a 
Lysippus,  in  Canova,  proportionate  to 
his  victories.  His  latter  days  were 
passed  in  a  bright  and  uninterrupted 
sunshine  of  happiness  and  glory. 
Honors  from  all  sides  crowded  round 
him,  the  willing  offerings  of  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind  ;  the  tribute  of  nations, 
to  whose  pleasures  he  had  so  largely 
ministered.      His   triumphs   were  un 
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stained  with  a  single  tear  ;  there  was 
no  set-off  against  his  laurels  in  the 
miseries  and  curses  of  mankind.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  no  man  could 
preserve  more  entirely  the  perfect 
modesty  of  true  genius.  His  bust  in 
the  Vatican  is  a  magnificent  epitome 
of  the  man.  The  upraised  eyes,  the 
open  mouth,  breathless  with  holy  and 
noble  thought,  the  radiant  placidity, 
resting,  like  the  light  of  another  world, 
on  all  his  solemn  features,  give  some 
faint  conceptions  of  the  spirit  which 
once  could  lend  all  this  its  animation, 
and  which  was  as  uncontaminated,  as 
unclogged,  by  all  those  miserable  de- 
basements which  generally  cling  about 
the  sons  of  mere  earth.  Canova  felt 
his  philosophy.  He  smiled  at  the 
follies  and  contentions  of  the  parvenu. 
He  was  raised  to  the  title  of  Cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  by  Na- 
poleon ;  and  to  the  rank  of  Marchese 
d'Ischia,  by  the  late  Pope ;  yet  I  ne- 
ver saw  on  his  cards  any  other  than 
that  first  of  titles,  "  Antonio  Canova." 
He  was  disinterested  in  the  extreme; 
he  gave  with  still  more  facility  than  he 
gained  ;  but  his  gifts  were  judicious  : 
it  was  liberality,  and  not  profusion. 
One  of  his  first  acts  of  the  kind  at 
Rome  was  that  magnificent  dedication 
to  the  Genius  of  his  Country  in  the 
Pantheon  ;  which,  in  my  mind,  consi- 
dering the  means  and  the  donor,  far 
eclipses  the  most  splendid  donations 
of  all  our  modern  princes  or  kings. 
He  selected  from  the  crowd  of  rising 
sculptors  in  Italy,  such  amongst  them 
as  gave  the  strongest  evidences  of  ex- 
ertion and  talent.  To  each  he  per- 
mitted the  choice  of  their  subject. 
The  expense  was  his  own.  Thus  a 
series  of  colossal  portraits  in  marble 
was  formed,  of  everything  great  and 
good  which  Italy,  through  a  long  line 
of  intellectual  glory,  has  given  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  They  have 
since  been  removed  to  the  Capitol,  and 
stand  in  proud  rivalry  beside  the  an- 
cient dead.  The  Marquisate  of  Ischia 
produces  a  revenue  of  1300  crowns. 
The  day  it  was  bestowed  by  the  Pope, 
Canova  conferred  it  upon  the  Acade- 
my of  St.  Luke,  for  the  education  and 


encouragement  of  young  artists.  This 
was  spoken  of  at  Rome,  but  thought 
natural.  No  one  thinks  there  of  de- 
grading their  art,  by  making  it  the 
tool  of  adding  pelf  to  pelf.  This  Eng- 
lish propensity  of  fortune-making, 
(with  which  no  true  genius  can  possi- 
bly co-exist,)  is  unknown  there.  They 
cannot  understand  that  happiness 
which  consists  in  sacrificing  for  life, 
all  the  elegant  aspirings  and  pursuits, 
all  the  means  which  are  calculated  to 
make  life  happy.  He  was  frugal, 
temperate,  simple  ;  religious  without 
cant — charitable  without  ostentation 
— dignified  by  philosophy — courteous 
from  instinct — the  worshiped  of  all 
circles,  but  the  more  than  idol,  the 
fondly-beloved  brother  and  father  of 
his  own.  I  never  heard  a  single  word 
of  censure  drop  from  any  human  lip 
against  Canova.  Envy  was  silent  at 
his  name.  The  homage  was  as  uni- 
versal as  it  was  voluntary.  The  day 
of  his  death  (kings  here  die  quietly) 
was  a  day  of  public  calamity  and  la- 
mentation at  Rome.  Another  star 
had  fallen  from  her  heaven,  and  its 
magnitude  and  brightness  were  never 
more  truly  measured  than  by  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom  which  it  left  behind. 

The  merits  of  Canova,  as  a  sculp- 
tor, would  be  estimated  by  a  very  false 
standard,  were  they  to  be  considered 
in  reference  only  to  the  man  himself. 
But  a  great  portion  of  his  glory  is  de- 
rivable from  his  position  in  the  world 
of  art.  He  stands  between  two  ages  : 
two  great  epochs,  two  races,  essential- 
ly and  strongly  distinct.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  preceded  Thor- 
waltzen,  and  succeeded  to  Bernini. 
He  altogether  revolutionized  the  art. 
The  men  before  him  had  gone  on, 
century  after  century,  laboriously  ex- 
aggerating the  defects  and  vices  of 
their  predecessors.  Littleness  had 
been  systematized,  and  false  theory 
reduced  to  falserpractice.  Arrogance 
and  self-glory  had  replaced  patient  and 
deep  inquiry  :  study  was  despised  as 
derogatory  to  genius,  and  genius  was 
only  known  by  the  more  audacious  fla- 
grancy  of  its  absurdities  and  abuse. 
Canova  struck  down  all  this,  and  set 
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up  a  reformation  great  and  good  in  its 
stead.  Bernini  is  recognizable  now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  in  his  jnore  early 
productions,  but  it  is  by  intervals  on- 
ly ;  and  every  step  he  took  in  his  art 
removed  him  farther  from  him  and  his 
false  school,  and  closer  to  antiquity 
and  truth.  His  genius  was  truly  of 
feminine  and  gentle  cast.  He  reluc- 
tantly trod  on  "  the  burning  marl"  of 
high  and  haughty  thought ;  the  tem- 
pestuous and  convulsing  passions  dis- 
dained his  grasp  ;  he  had  not  probed 
pain,  he  could  not  dignify  torture  :  his 
sorcery  was  not  over  the  grand,  the 
mighty,  the  magnificent  ;  the  vasty  be- 
ings of  the  obscure  were  creations  on 
which  he  had  never  dared  to  look. 
But  wherever  the  overburthened  spirit 
of  woman's  love  was  dimly  to  be  sha- 
dowed forth — wherever  the  slumber  of 
perfect  pleasure  was  to  be  breathed 
into  delightful  existence — wherever  the 
rejoicing  of  immortal  youth,  or  the 
glorious  consciousness  of  transcendent 


beauty,  or  the  welcomings  of  celestial 
visitations,  or  the  burning  aspirations 
after  an  undying  elysiuin  of  tranquilli- 
ty and  enjoyment,  were  to  be  poured 
abroad  into  lasting  shape,  then,  indeed, 
had  he  at  his  beck  all  forms  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  and  grace,  and 
light,  with  which  the  imaginations  of 
painter,  sculptor,  or  poet,  have  ever 
yet  stood  forth  to  the  wondering  adora- 
tion of  their  species.  The  same  spirit 
worked  in  his  very  touch.  He  smooth- 
ed away  into  the  softness  of  life  all  the 
asperities  of  the  marble  :  he  almost 
seemed  to  paint  into  it;  every  harshness 
melted  and  fled  before  the  wonderful 
"  impasto"  of  Canova.  To  his  suc- 
cessors he  has  left  a  great  legacy — a 
glorious  example.  Many  may  yet  equal 
him  in  different  walks,  none  can  ever 
equal  him  in  the  same.  Thorwaltzen 
is  not  his  imitator,  but  his  rival  ;  but 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  Thorwalt- 
zen has  succeeded  Canova,  and  not 
dethroned  Bernini. 
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A    FRAGMENT    FROM    THE    "  NOCTES.' 


Shepherd. — Few  owtobeeograffers 
are  verawcious  historians. 

Tickler. — The  man  does  not  live  who 
dares  to  outrage  humanity  by  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account,  of  every- 
thing he  has  said,  done,  and  thought, 
during  even  the  least  guilty  year  of  his 
youth,  manhood,  or  old  age. 

Shepherd. — Especially  auld  age. 
Oh  !  never — never — never — but  at  the 
great  day  o'  Judgment,  will  there  be 
a  revelation  o'  an  auld  sinner's  heart ! 
I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  North,  for  the 
awfu'  truth  o'  that  apothegm.  Are 
na  ye  an  auld  sinner,  sir  1 

North. — I  do  not  know,  my  dear 
James,  that  to  you  or  any  other  man  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that;  sufficient 
surely,  if  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  am  not 
a  Roman  Catholic  layman  ;  nor  are 
you,  James,  so  far  as  I  understand,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Priest  ;  nor  is  the 
Octagon  a  Roman  Catholic  confession- 
al ;  nor  are  the  Nodes  Ambrosianae 
Roman    Catholic    nights    of    penance 


and  mortification  for  our  manifold  sins 
and  iniquities.  Yet,  my  dear  James, 
if,  as  I  believe  you  do,  you  mean  no- 
thing personal  in  your  question, — and 
you  know  I  hate  all  personality  either 
in  my  own  case,  or  that  of  others — 
but  interrogate  me  as  a  representative 
of  human  nature, — then  do  I  most — 
cheerfully,  I  was  going  to  say — but  I 
correct  myself — most  sorrowfully  con- 
fess, that  I  am  indeed — an  old  sinner. 

Tickler.— So  am  I. 

Shepherd. — And  sae  I  howp  to  be — 
meaning  thereby,  merely  that  I  may 
live  till  I'm  as  auld  as  you,  Mr.  Tick- 
ler, sir,  or  you,  sir,  Mr.  North.  For 
the  only  twa  perfeck  seenonims  in  the 
English  language  are,  man  and  sinner. 

North. — In  utter  prostration,  and 
sacred  privacy  of  soul,  I  almost  think 
now,  and  have  often  felt  heretofore, 
man  may  make  a  confessional  of  the 
breast  of  his  brother  man.  Once  I 
had  such  a  friend— and  to  me  he  was 
a  priest.      He  has  been  so  long  dead 
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that  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  I  have 
almost  forgotten  him — and  that  I  re- 
member only  that  he  once  lived,  and 
that  I  once  loved  him  with  all  my  af- 
fections. One  such  friend  alone  can 
ever,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
belong  to  any  one  human  being,  how- 
ever endowed  by  nature  and  beloved 
of  heaven.  He  is  felt  to  stand  be- 
tween us  and  our  upbraiding  con- 
science. In  his  life  lies  the  strength 
— the  power — the  virtue  of  ours — in 
his  death  the  better  half  of  our  whole 
being  seems  to  expire.  Such  commu- 
nion of  spirit,  perhaps,  can  only  be  in 
existencies  rising  towards  their  meri- 
dian. As  the  hills  of  life  cast  longer 
shadows  in  the  westering  hours,  we 
grow — I  should  not  say  more  suspi- 
cious, for  that  may  be  too  strong  a 
word — but  more  silent,  more  self- 
wrapt,  more  circumspect — less  sympa- 
thetic even  with  kindred  and  congenial 
natures,  who  will  sometimes,  in  our 
almost  sullen  moods  or  theirs,  seem 
as  if  they  were  kindred  and  congenial 
no  more — less  devoted  to  Spirituals, 
that  is,  to  Ideas,  so  tender,  true,  beau- 
tiful, and  sublime,  that  they  seem  to 
be  inhabitants  of  heaven  though  born 
of  earth,  and  to  float  between  the  two 
regions  angelical  and  divine — yet  felt 
to  be  mortal,  human  still — the  Ideas 
of  passions  and  desires,  and  affections, 
and  "  impulses  that  come  to  us  in  soli- 
tude," to  whom  we  breathe  out  our 
souls  in  silence  or  in  almost  silent 
speech,  in  utterly  mute  adoration,  or 
in  broken  hymns  of  feeling,  believing 
that  the  holy  enthusiasm  will  go  with 
us  through  life  to  the  grave,  or  rather 
knowing  not,  or  feeling  not,  that  the 
grave  is  anything  more  for  us  than  a 
mere  word  with  a  somewhat  mournful 
sound,  and  that  life  is  changeless, 
cloudless,  unfading  as  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  that  lies  to  the  uplifted  fancy 
in  blue  immortal  calm,  round  the 
throne  of  the  eternal  Jehovah. 

Shepherd. — Wi'  little  trouble,  sir, 
that  micht  be  turned  into  blank  verse, 
and  then,  without  meanin'  to  flatter 
you,  'twould  be  a  noble  poem. 

North. — Now,  James,  "  to  descend 
from  these  imaginative  heights,"  what 
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man,  who  has  ever  felt  thus,  would 
publish  his  inner  spirit  in  a  printed 
confession,  on  wire-wove,  hot-pressed 
paper,  in  three  volumes  crown  octavo, 
one  guinea  and  a  half  in  boards  1 

Shepherd. — And  wait  anxiously  for 
the  beginning  o'  every  month,  to  see 
himsell  reviewed  in  a  pack  o'  paltry 
periodicals  ! 

North. — Much  of  himself  is  gone — 
gone  forever — not  only  from  his  pre- 
sent being — but  even  from  his  memory, 
even  like  a  thousand  long  summer 
days,  each  so  intensely  beautiful  that 
it  seemed  immortal,  yet  all  the  splen- 
did series  now  closed  forever  and  aye. 
Much  remains — with  strange  transfor- 
mation— like  clear  running  waters 
chained  by  dim  fixed  frost,  or  like 
soft,  pure,  almost  aerial  snow-flakes, 
heaped  up  into  hard,  polluted,  smoky, 
sooty  wreaths  by  the  road-side  ;  much 
is  reversed  into  its  opposite  in  nature, 
joy  into  grief,  mirth  into  melancholy, 
hope  into  despair ;  and  oh  !  still  more 
mournful,  more  miserable  far,  virtue 
into  vice,  honor  into  shame,  innocence 
into  guilt ; — while  Sin  is  felt  to  have 
leavened  the  whole  mass  of  our  being, 
and  Religion  herself,  once  a  radiant 
angel,  now  moody  as  Superstition,  now 
fantastic  as  Philosophy — or  haply  but 
the  hem  of  her  garment  seen  like  a 
disappearing  cloud,  as  an  angel  still, 
she  evanishes  from  our  short-sighted 
eyes  in  heaven  ! 

Shepherd. — I  hae  often  wushed,  my 
dear  sir,  that  you  would  publish  a  few 
volumes  o'  Sermons.  I  dinna  fear 
to  say't,  'cause  I  believe't  true,  that 
in  that  department  Christopher  North 
would  be  noways  inferior  to  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

North. — My  dear  James,  Friendship 
is  like  Love — So  far  from  being  blind, 
each — I  will  not  say  sees  what  is  not — 
but  magnifies  what  is — and  that,  too, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Truth  becomes 
Falsehood. 

Shepherd. — I  believe  I  was  wrangin' 
you  in  the  comparison.  Taylor  served 
in  the  sanctuary — the  inner  shrine. 
Others  can  only  bow  down  and  adore 
at  the  threshold,  and  aneath  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  temple. 
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WHO   LOVES   ME  BEST  ? 


BY    MARY  ANN  BROWNE. 


Who  loves  mc  best  ? — my  mother  sweet, 
Whose  every  look  with  love  is  replete ; 
Who  held  me,  an  infant,  on  her  knee, — 
Who  hath  ever  watched  me  tenderly  ; 
And  yet  I  have  heard  my  mother  say, 
That  she  some  time  must  pass  away  : 
Who  then  shall  shield  mc  from  earthly  ill : — 
Some  one  must  love  me  better  still ! 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — my  father  dear, 
Who  loveth  to  have  me  always  near ; 
He  whom  I  fly  each  eve  to  meet, 
When  past  away  is  the  noontide  heat  ; 
Who  from  the  bank  where  the  sunbeam  lies 
Brings  me  the  wild-wood  strawberries. 
Oh  !  he  is  dear  as  my  mother  to  me, — 
But  he  will  perish,  even  as  she. 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — the  gentle  dove, 
That  I  have  tamed  with  my  childish  love, 
That  every  one  save  myself  doth  fear, 
Whose  soft  coo  soundeth  when  I  come  near; 
Yet  perhaps  it  but  loves  me  because  I  bring 
To  its  cage  the  drops  from  the  clearest  spring, 
And  hang  green  branches  around  the  door: — 
Something,  surely,  must  love  me  more  ! 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — my  sister  fair, 
With  her  laughing'eyes  and  clustering  hair; 
Who  flowers  around  my  head  doth  twine, 
Who  presseth  her  rosy  lips  to  mine, 
Who  singeth  me  songs  in  her  artless  glee, — 
Can  any"  love  me  better  than  she  ? 


Yet  when  I  asked,  that  sister  confest 
Of  all  she  did  not  love  me  the  best ! 

Who  loves  me  best  ? — my  brother  young, 
With    his  healthy   cheek    and  his  lisping 

tongue  ; 
Who  deligliteth  to  lead  me  in  merry  play 
Far  down  the  green-wood's  bushy  way  ; 
Who   showeth   me  where  the   hazel-nuts 

grow, 
And  where  the  fairest  field-flowers  blow  ; 
Yet  perhaps  he  loves  me  no  more  than  the 

rest, — 
How  shall  I  find  who  loves  me  best? 

My  mother  loves  me, — but  she  may  die  ; 
My  white  dove  loves  me, — but  that  may  fly  ; 
My  father  loves  mc, — he  may  be  changed ; 
I  have  heard  of  brothers   and   sisters   es- 
tranged ; 
If  they  should  forsake  me,  what  should  I  do  ? 
Where  should  I  bear  my  sad  heart  to  ? 
Some  one  surely  would  be  my  stay — 
Some  one  must  love  me  better  than  they. 

"  Yes,  fair  child  !  there  is  One  above, 
Who  loves  thee  with  an  unchangeable  love  ; 
He  who  formed  those  frail,  dear  things, 
To  which  thy  young  heart  fondly  clings, — 
Even  though  all  should  forsake  thee,  still 
He  would  protect  thee  through  every  ill. 
Oh,  is  not  such  love  worth  all  the  rest  ? — 
Child  !  it  is  God  who  loves  thee  best  !" 


PAINS  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr.  Editor, — Among  the  minor  mi- 
series of  life,  there  is  one  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  touched 
on  by  any  author,  but  from  which  I 
have  been  an  acute  sufferer.  In  this 
age  of  display  and  exhibition,  what 
can  be  more  painful  to  a  person  of  a 
timid,  retiring  disposition,  than  to  be 
brought  forward  in  all  companies,  for 
the  amusement,  or  annoyance,  as  it 
may  chance,  of  all  her  acquaintance, 
(misnamed  friends,)  by  the  exertion 
of  the  talents  she  may  happen  to  pos- 
sess 1 — This  is  my  unfortunate  case. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  quick 
ear  and  lively  sensibility  to  the  beau- 
ties of  harmony,  I  still  remember  the 


delight  with  which,  in  childhood,  I 
listened  to  the  simple  ballads  of  my 
nurse,  and  the  sweet  but  untaught 
tones  of  a  fond  mother.  No  pains 
were  spared  for  the  improvement  of 
my  musical  powers,  and  as  my  taste 
became  cultivated,  I  derived  the  most 
exquisite  gratification  from  the  works 
of  the  eloquent  masters  of  this  en- 
chanting art ;  yet,  were  the  pains  and 
pleasures  which  music  has  afforded 
me  fairly  balanced,  the  former  would 
preponderate.  The  very  sensibility 
which  opened  to  me  its  deepest  sources 
of  feeling  and  enjoyment,  revolted 
from  a  public  display.  I  pass  over 
the   years   spent  at  school  ;  where  I 


*  Authoress  of"  Mont  Blanc,"  "  Ada,"  &c.  and  of  a  volume  just  published,  entitled  "  Re- 
pentance ;  and  other  Poems,"  from  which  the  above  is  taken.  Miss  Browne  is  not  yet  seven- 
teen. 
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had  the  advantage  of  the  best  masters 
the  metropolis  could  supply.  If,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  a  palpitating 
heart,  I  obeyed  a  summons  to  perform 
before  occasional  visiters,  yet  I  had 
some  sympathy  in  the  satisfaction 
which  my  proud  master  expressed  in 
my  success,  and  was  rewarded  by 
many  advantages.  I  was  often  invit- 
ed to  hear  good  music,  and  many  most 
delightful  hours  were  thus  mine, 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
without  a  note  of  record  in  my  heart 
or  memory.  These  days  could  not 
last  forever.  After  some  years  I  re- 
turned home  to  enliven  the  mansion 
of  my  widowed  father.  He  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  though  he 
never  made  it  his  study,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  proficiency  I  had  ac- 
quired. It  would  have  been  ungrate- 
ful in  his  only  child  to  show  any  re- 
luctance in  gratifying  his  parental 
vanity.  Not  an  acquaintance  came 
to  the  house  but  must  pay  the  tax  of 
the  usual  compliments  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  and  I  was  continually  placed 
at  the  instrument,  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  few  who  really  cared  for 
me  or  my  music,  the  envy  of  the 
young  ladies  and  their  mothers,  and 
the  applause  of  all.  I  soon  perceived 
that,  of  the  many  who  were  compelled 
to  listen  to  my  performance,  few  took 
the  least  interest  in  it,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  number  would  rather 
have  been  displaying  their  own  ac- 
quirements. 

None  but  those  who  have  felt,  can 
conceive,  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  be 
obliged  to  "  waste  sweet  sounds"  up- 
on a  set  of  people,  who,  all  the  while, 
wish  you  fairly  at  Jericho ;  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  give  you  credit  for 
being  as  vain  and  conceited  as  their 
false-hearted  compliments  would  tend 
to  make  any  one,  with  whom  such 
base  coin  would  pass  current.  Then 
the  neighborly  remarks,  of  which  I 
was  the  subject  : — "  Pray  have  you 
heard  Miss  Sophy  Rondeau  yet!" — 
"  No,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  a 
party  for  her  next  week." — "  She's  a 
prodigious  fine  player,  I  assure  you  : 
quite  a  masterly   style  !" — "  Why,  in 


the  name  of  wonder,  she  should  have 
been  so  finely  taught,  I  can't  conceive, 
unless  indeed  her  father  intends  to 
make  a  music-mistress  of  her,  or  a 
public  performer." — "  Oh,  she's  a 
genius  you  know." — "  My  girls  de- 
clare they  will  never  touch  the  instru- 
ment before  her." — "Nay,"  inter- 
poses my  young  friend,  Mary  Lee, — 
"No  one  need  mind  playing  before 
Sophia;  she  is  so  good-natured,  that 
even  I,  who  know  so  little  of  music, 
am  not  at  all  afraid  to  play  to  her  ; 
she  has  offered  to  teach  me  some  du- 
ets, and  I  am  sure  if  the  Miss 
Smiths" "  Vastly  well,  Miss  Ma- 
ry, if  you  like  it,  but  my  daughters, 
(with  a  toss  of  the  head,)  could  af- 
ford lessons  of  a  master,  if  I  thought 
it  desirable  for  them  to  play  better 
than  they  do  :  for  my  part  I  don't  like 
to  see  girls  go  beyond  their  station." 
(My  father  was  formerly  in  business, 
from  which  he  retired  long  before  I 
was  born,  on  a  moderate  fortune, 
which  he  enjoys  in  a  quiet  rational 
manner.) — "  I  own  I  think  the  young 
lady  would  be  better  employed  in 
making  a  gown,  or  a  cap,  or  learning 
something  of  household  affairs  from 
her  worthy  aunt." — "  I  assure  you," 
again  interposed  Mary,  "  that  Sophia 
does  not  neglect  or  despise  any  em- 
ployment   suited" "  Oh,     we    all 

know  she  is  a  favorite  of  yours,  Miss 
Lee,  and  'tis  vastly  proper  for  you  to 
undertake  her  defence  ;  but  Miss  So- 
phy is  not  more  perfect  than  other 
people,  I  suppose." — "  Let's  see 
who'll  get  a  good  husband  first,  with 
all  her  accomplishments  !  that's  what 
I  say,"  retorted  vulgar  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  Very  true,  Ma'am,  there's  never 
much  good  comes  of  them  geniuses, 
in  my  humble  opinion  ;  and  then  Miss 
Sophy's  a  reading  lady  too,  I  hear  !" 
— "  Fine  airs  some  people  do  give 
themselves  truly  !  but  her  father's  a 
respectable  sort  of  a  gentlemanlike 
person,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
so  one  would  be  civil  to  the  girl  for 
his  sake,  you  know."  And  so  I  was 
invited  to  do  penance  at  Mrs.  Smith's, 
and  Mrs.  Hodgkinson's,  and  Miss 
Blenkinsop's,   and   Mrs.    Sibthorpe's, 
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&c.  &c.  &c,  whether  most  to  their 
discomfort  or  my  own,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine. 

My  happy  father  meantime  was  de- 
lighted with  these  exhibitions,  and 
never  suffered  me  to  refuse  a  request 
to  favor  the  company  with  some  music, 
lest  I  should  incur  the  charge  of  af- 
fectation, and  only  laughed  at  my 
squeamishness,  as  he  termed  it,  when 
I  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  my 
ready  compliance  was  attributed  to 
forwardness.  But  I  began  to  grow 
callous  to  the  petty  malice  of  a  coun- 
try town ;  I  contrived  to  conciliate 
the  young  ladies  by  playing  quadrilles 
for  them  to  dance  to  through  the  win- 
ter ;  and  though  the  young  men  still 
thought,  if  they  did  not  politely  de- 
clare, that  music  was  a  great  bore,  the 
little  of  their  conversation  which  I 
was  permitted  to  hear  quite  satisfied 
me  for  the  loss  of  the  remainder  ;  and, 
the  due  visits  and  compliments  paid 
and  returned,  I  hoped  that  in  time  I 
should  have  some  respite,  as  a  wonder 
cannot  last  forever. 

Fresh  torments,  however,  awaited 
me,  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
my  aunt. — an  elderly  maiden  lady, 
who,  on  my  mother's  death,  came  to 
superintend  my  father's  domestic  con- 
cerns. Aunt  Deborah  has  no  more 
ear  than  the  china  figures  on  her 
chimney-piece  ;  but  she  is  extremely 
partial  to  music;  partly  because  it 
relieves  her  in  some  degree  from  the 
labor  of  entertaining  the  company,  but 
chiefly  because,  like  the  poet,  she 
considers  that  "  Music  is  the  food  of 
love,"  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  my 
captivating  some  simple  swain  ;  for  to 
see  her  niece  happily  established  is, 
just  now,  the  main  object  of  her  am- 
bition. Accordingly,  she  bids  me 
"  play  on,"  till  even  the  most  perse- 
vering beau  must  be  weary  of  the 
never-ending  strain.  Often  should  I 
pity  some  unfortunate  youth,  who 
from  excess  of  politeness,  (not  the 
usual  foible  of  the  present  age,  cer- 
tainly,) or  in  hope  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  my  aunt  or  me,  stands  sen- 
tinel at  the  piano,  whilst  his  wander- 
ing eyes  betray   his   absent  thoughts, 


did  I  not  think  his  punishment  merited 
for  his  hypocrisy.  One  gentleman  in- 
deed there  is,  a  very  pleasant  young 
man, — that  is,  heir  to  a  considerable 
estate, — who  seems  never  tired  of  his 
post.  He  is  an  amateur,  to  my  curse  ; 
and,  having  few  ideas  or  occupations 
of  his  own,  is  literally  most  happy 
when  turning  over  the  leaves  of  my 
music-book,  or  accompanying  me  on 
his  leaden  flute.  I  wish  he  were  in 
reality  a  musical  automaton,  and  then 
I  need  not  be  civil  to  him ! 

But  my  misfortunes  do  not  end 
here  :  whilst  I  could  escape  being 
chained  to  the  piano,  only  to  be  placed 
at  the  card-table,  or  to  take  my  seat 
in  a  committee  of  fashions  and  scan- 
dal, it  was  endurable  ;  but  latterly  a 
family  has  settled  in  our  vicinity, — 
oh  !  how  unlike  the  rest  of  our  neigh- 
bors ! — intelligent,  well-informed  peo- 
ple, who  have  lived  some  years  abroad ; 
— visited  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece  ; — and  who,  without  retailing 
to  every  stranger  the  diary  of  their 
voyages,  possess  a  fund  of  amusing 
and  delightful  conversation.  "Alas  ! 
in  vain  to  me  the  accents  flow;"  pent 
up  at  my  usual  station,  with  my  too- 
too-ing  persecutor  by  my  side,  I  am 
tantalized  with  seeing  the  group  col- 
lected round  the  entertaining  travel- 
lers, at  the  farthest  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  occasionally  hearing  a  few 
catching  words,  such  as — Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, Simplon,  Vatican,  Miserere. 
In  vain  I  attempt  to  pause,  pretend  to 
be  in  search  of  some  stray  book — my 
aunt  is  immediately  at  my  elbow — 
"  Go  on,  my  dear,  you  don't  inter- 
rupt the  conversation  in  the  least." 
— "No,  aunt,  but  I  should  like  to 
hear  it  !" — "  Oh,  Mr.  Merton  is  only 
giving  an  account  of  something  he 
saw  or  heard  in  Italy  ;  you  may  read 
all  about  it  at  your  leisure  in  the  books 
your  father  had  down  for  you  ;  besides, 
my  dear,  (in  a  half  whisper,)  you 
could  not  be  so  rude  as  to   leave   Mr. 

to  play  by  himself!" — Driven  to 

the  last  resource, — an   appeal    to  Mr. 

's     generosity, — I     suggest     that 

probably  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  joining  the  company  and  conveisu 
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tion. — "Who,  1 1  no  faith!  I  never 
had  much  turn  for  that  sort  of  thing ; 
to  my  mind,  now,  music's  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  to  keep  one  awake 
of  an  evening  ;  so  if  you  please,  Miss 
Rondeau,  we'll  lose  no  more  time  ; 
I've  found  the  book  you  were  looking 
for" — and  down  I  am  obliged  to  sit, 
unless  I  would  openly  set  at  defiance 
my  aunt's  authority. 

Debarred  every  other  source  of  en- 
joyment, I  endeavor  to  solace  myself 
with  the  only  pleasure  permitted  me  ; 
and,  to  soothe  my  irritated  mind,  take 
up  some  crabbed  piece  which  requires 
my  whole  skill  and  attention  to  mas- 
ter ;  or  perhaps  venture  on  some  sub- 
lime composition  equally  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  generality  of 
auditors,  and  succeed  in  overcoming 
my  chagrin  sufficiently  to  receive,  with 
at  least  the  appearance  of  complacen- 
cy, the  usual  speeches  addressed  to 
me  on  such  occasions.  "  Upon  my 
word,  Miss  Rondeau,  you  played  most 
charmingly  to-night ;  but  I  own  that 
scientific  music  is  quite  beyond  me  !" 
— "  Oh,  I  hate  Beethoven,"  exclaims 
a  younger  lady,  "  all  his  things  are  so 
difficult,  I  never  have  patience  to  learn 
them." — "  I  never  attempt  pieces 
which  require  so  much  execution," 
replies  another;  "my  time  is  really 
too  precious — besides,  simplicity  is  my 
idol,  a  sweet  ballad  of  Moore's  for 
example." — "  My  dear  creature,  you 
must  excuse  me  for  deserting  you  to- 
night ;  Mr.  Henry  Merton  was  so  en- 
tertaining, that  positively  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  listen  to  him,  even  in 
preference  toyou." — "  What  a  charm- 
ing description  he  gave  us  of  that 
lake,  somewhere  abroad,  and  that  large 
theatre  at  Zurich  or  somewhere — I 
declare   I'm    dying    to   see    it." — "  I 


wonder,  Miss  Sophy,  you  had  not 
some  curiosity  to  hear  about  the  fine 
singing  in  Italy  ! — the  very  land  of 
harmony,  you  know — but  then  you  can 
produce  such  divine  sounds  yourself!" 
— I  reply  in  monosyllables,  and  pass 
for  a  vain,  stupid  girl,  with  no  soul 
for  anything  but  sounds. — As  for  Mr. 
Merton,  the  father,  I  verily  believe  he 
takes  me  for  a  mere  musical  machine  : 
he  was  heard  one  day  to  observe,  that 
it  was  a  pity  there  was  no  contrivance 
for  stopping  so  admirable  a  piece  of 
mechanism.  "  She  certainly  does 
play  delightfully," — replied  one  of  his 
sons,  who  has  an  agreeable  voice,  and 
sometimes  joins  the  party  at  the  piano, 
making  music  really  a  social  amuse- 
ment by  taking  part  in  it  with  spirit — 
"  and  she  would  sing  extremely  well 
too,  were  it  not  for  her  timidity  ;  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  she  can 
converse  as  charmingly." — "  Timidity, 
indeed!"  replied  his  brother — "I 
question  if  she  possess  any  talent  but 
for  music,  or  depend  upon  it  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  display  it." 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  am  I  derided 
and  despised  ;  and  deprived  of  many 
opportunities  of  rational  enjoyment 
and  improvement,  merely  because  I 
am  so  unfortunate  as  to  excel  in  one 
particular  accomplishment. — If  ever  I 
had  a  daughter  to  educate,  she  should 
be  taught  music  as  a  delightful  recrea- 
tion for  her  leisure  hours,  and  the 
means  of  sometimes  imparting  plea- 
sure to  the  domestic  circle  ;  but  never 
should  it  be  known  beyond  that  circle 
that  she  possessed  such  a  talent ;  lest, 
like  myself,  she  should  have  to  lament, 
that,  instead  of  the  pleasures  it  is  so 
well  calculated  to  afford,  fate  has  con- 
demned her  to  taste  only  "  the  pains 
of  music."  Yours,  G. 


SAGACITY,  &c.  OF  DOGS. 


[The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  have  published  Part  I.  Vol.  I. 
of  a  series  of  works,  to  be  called  the  Li- 
brary of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 


time  publishing  under  their  superintend- 
ence. This  Part  is  entitled  "  The  Mena- 
geries :  Quadrupeds  described  and  drawn 
from  living  Subjects."  The  descriptions 
are  illustrated   by  wood-cuts,   taken   from 


which  it  is  well  known  has  been  for  some     the  living  animals,  chiefly  those  in  the  gar- 
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dens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  We  copy 
the  following  anecdotes  of  dogs.  —  This 
"  Library"  is  to  be  re-printed,  we  hear,  in 
this  country.] 

Many  of  the  inferior  animals  have  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  time.  The  sun 
appears  to  regulate  the  motions  of 
those  which  leave  their  homes  in  the 
morning,  to  return  at  particular  hours 
of  the  evening.  The  Kamtschatka 
dogs  are  probably  influenced  in  their 
autumnal  return  to  their  homes  by  a 
change  of  temperature.  But  in  those 
animals  possessing  the  readiest  con- 
ceptions, as  in  the  case  of  dogs  in  a 
highly  civilized  country,  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty  is  strikingly  remarka- 
ble. Mr.  Southey,  in  his  Omniana, 
relates  two  instances  of  dogs  who  had 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  time  as 
would  enable  them  to  count  the  days 
of  the  week.  He  says  :  "  My  grand- 
father had  one  which  trudged  two 
miles  every  Saturday  to  cater  for  him- 
self in  the  shambles.  I  know  another 
more  extraordinary  and  well-authen- 
ticated example.  A  dog  which  had 
belonged  to  an  Irishman,  and  was  sold 
by  him  in  England,  would  never  touch 
a  morsel  of  food  upon  Friday."  The 
same  faculty  of  recollecting  intervals 
of  time  exists,  though  in  a  more  limit- 
ed extent,  in  the  horse.  We  knew  a 
horse  (and  have  witnessed  the  circum- 
stance) which,  being  accustomed  to  be 
employed  once  a  week  on  a  journey 
with  the  newsman  of  a  provincial  pa- 
per, always  stopped  at  the  houses  of 
the  several  customers,  although  they 
were  sixty  or  seventy  in  number. 
But,  further,  there  were  two  persons 
on  the  route  who  took  one  paper  be- 
tween them,  and  each  claimed  the 
privilege  of  having  it  first  on  the  alter- 
nate Sunday.  The  horse  soon  became 
accustomed  to  this  regulation  ;  and  al- 
though the  parties  lived  two  miles  dis- 
tant, he  stopped  once  a  fortnight  at 
the  door  of  the  half-customer  at 
Thorpe,  and  once  a  fortnight  at  that 
of  the  other  half-customer  at  Chert- 
sey,  and  never  did  he  forget  this  ar- 
rangement, which  lasted  several  years, 
or  stop  unnecessarily,  when  he  once 
thoroughly  understood  the  rule. 


Dr.  Gall  says  that  dogs  "  learn  to 
understand  not  merely  separate  words 
or  articulate  sounds,  but  whole  sen- 
tences expressing  many  ideas."  Dr. 
Elliotson,  the  learned  translator  of 
Blumenbach's  Physiology,  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  Gall's  Trea- 
tise sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau, 
without  expressing  any  doubt  of  the 
circumstance  : — "  I  have  often  spoken 
intentionally  of  objects  which  might 
interest  my  dog,  taking  care  not  to 
mention  his  name,  or  make  any  into- 
nation or  gesture  which  might  awaken 
his  attention.  He,  however,  showed 
no  less  pleasure  or  sorrow,  as  it  might 
be  ;  and,  indeed,  manifested  by  his 
behavior  that  he  had  understood  the 
conversation  which  concerned  him.  I 
had  taken  a  bitch  from  Vienna  to  Pa- 
ris ; — in  a  very  short  time  she  com- 
prehended French  as  well  as  German, 
of  which  I  satisfied  myself  by  repeat- 
ing before  her  whole  sentences  in  both 
languages."  We  have  heard  an  in- 
stance of  this  quickness  in  the  com- 
prehension of  language  which  is  very 
remarkable.  A  mongrel,  between  the 
shepherd's  dog  and  terrier,  a  great  fa- 
vorite in  a  farm-house,  was  standing 
by  while  his  mistress  was  washing 
some  of  her  children.  Upon  asking  a 
boy,  whom  she  had  just  dressed,  to 
bring  his  sister's  clothes  from  the  next 
room,  he  pouted  and  hesitated.  "  Oh, 
then,"  said  the  mother,  "  Mungo  will 
fetch  them."  She  said  this  by  way 
of  reproach  to  the  boy,  for  Mungo  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  fetch  and  car- 
ry. But  Mungo  was  intelligent  and 
obedient  ;  and  without  further  com- 
mand he  brought  the  child's  frock  to 
his  astonished  mistress.  This  was  an 
effort  of  imagination  in  Mungo,  which 
dogs  certainly  possess  in  a  considera- 
ble degree.  He  had  often  observed, 
doubtless,  the  business  of  dressing  the 
children  ;  and  the  instant  he  was  ap- 
pealed to,  he  imagined  what  his  mis- 
tress wanted.  Every  one  knows  the 
anxiety  which  dogs  feel  to  go  out  with 
their  masters,  if  they  have  been  ac- 
customed so  to  do.  A  dog  will  often 
anticipate  the  journey  of  his  owner  ; 
and,  guessing  the  road  he  means  to 
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take,  steal  away  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  that  road  to  avoid  being 
detained  at  home.  We  have  repeat- 
edly seen  this  circumstance.  It  is 
distinctly  an  effort  of  the  imagination, 
if  it  be  not  an  inference  of  reasoning. 
Linnaeus  has  made  it  a  characteris- 
tic of  dogs  that  "  they  bark  at  beg- 
gars :"  but  beggars  are  ragged,  and 
sometimes  have  that  look  of  wildness 
which  squalid  poverty  produces  ;  and 
then  the  imagination  of  the  dog  sees, 
in  the  poor  mendicant,  a  robber  of  his 
master's  house,  or  one  who  will  be 
cruel  to  himself — and  he  expresses 
his  own  fears  by  a  bark.  A  dog  is 
thus  valuable  for  watching  property  in 
proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  he 
is  alarmed.  One  of  the  greatest  ter- 
rors of  a  domesticated  dog  is  a  naked 
man,  because  this  is  an  unaccustomed 
object.  The  sense  of  fear  is  said  to 
be  so  great  in  this  situation,  that  the 
fiercest  dog  will  not  even  bark.  A 
tan-yard  at  Kilmarnock  in  Ayrshire 
was  a  few  years  ago  extensively  rob- 
bed by  a  thief,  who  took  this  method 
to  overcome  the  courage  of  a  power- 
ful Newfoundland  dog,  who  had  long 
protected    a    considerable    property. 


The  terror  which  the  dog  felt  at  the 
naked  thief  was  altogether  imaginary, 
for  the  naked  man  was  less  capable  of 
resisting  the  attack  of  the  dog  than  if 
he  had  been  clothed.  But  then  the 
dog  had  no  support  in  his  experience. 
His  memory  of  the  past  did  not  come 
to  the  aid  of  that  faculty  which  saw 
an  unknown  danger  in  the  future.  The 
faculties  of  quadrupeds,  like  those  of 
men,  are  of  course  mixed  in  their  ope- 
ration. The  dog,  who  watches  by 
his  master's  grave,  and  is  not  tempt- 
ed away  by  the  caresses  of  the  living, 
employs  both  his  memory  and  his  ima- 
gination in  this  act  of  affection.  In 
the  year  1827  there  was  a  dog  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  St.  Bride's 
churchyard,  Fleet  Street,  which  for 
two  years  had  refused  to  leave  the 
place  where  his  master  was  buried. 
He  did  not  appear  miserable  ;  he  evi- 
dently recollected  their  old  compan- 
ionship, and  he  imagined  that  their 
friendship  would  again  be  renewed. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  houses  round 
the  church  daily  fed  the  poor  creature, 
and  the  sexton  built  him  a  little  ken- 
nel. But  he  would  never  quit  the 
spot ; — and  there  he  died. 
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A  work  by  Robert  Southey  ought  not 
to  pass  unnoticed,  whatever  may  be 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Of 
the  propriety  of  bringing  forward, 
however,  in  the  present  day,  a  super- 
stitious tradition  like  that  on  which 
the  first  of  these  poems  is  founded, 
Ave  are  somewhat  doubtful,  and  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  Lau- 
reate had  chosen  some  other  founda- 
tion, on  which  he  might  rear  a  su- 
perstructure more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  and  wants  of  the  age.  This 
tradition  is  one  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  may  be  thus  summed  up.  A 
youth,  by  name  Eleemon,  fell  in  love 
with  his  master's  daughter,  Cyra,  and 


long  essayed  to  win  the  consent  of  the 
father  to  certain  proceedings  nowise 
disagreeable  in  the  view  of  the  fair 
damsel  herself.  Eleemon  prayed  to 
virgin,  and  saint,  and  martyr,  and  in 
vain  :  he  then  turned  to  the  heathen 
authorities,  not  as  yet  quite  exploded 
in  Cappadocia,  and  with  equal  ill 
success  besought  the  aid  of  what  one 
of  our  Cockney  bards  calls  "  Apollo, 
and  Mercurius,  and  the  rest."  There 
remained  one  chance  more — namely, 
the  old  gentleman,  as  he  is  generally 
denominated  in  polite  society.  Elee- 
mon accordingly  goes  to  the  devil, 
who  consents  to  manage  that  Cyra 
shall  forthwith  be    Mrs.  E.,   provided 


*  All  for  Love  ;  or,  the  Sinner  well  Saved  :  and  The  Pilgrim  to  Compostella  ;  or,  a  Legend 
of  a  Cock  and  a  Hen.     %  Robert  Southey,    Esq.     L.L.D.     Poet  Laureate,    &c.     12mo.  pp. 
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the  said  Eleemon  consents  to  have  a 
little  red  mark  put  on  his  breast,  over 
against  his  heart,  being  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  his  having  sold  his 
soul,  this  world's  goods  past  and  gone, 
to  his  satanic  majesty.  The  bargain 
is  struck,  the  seal  is  stamped,  Cyra  is 
married  to  Eleemon,  and  to  all  out- 
ward view  they  are  a  most  happy  cou- 
ple. But  Eleemon,  the  honeymoon 
once  over,  cannot  away  with  the 
"  damned  spot."  Much  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  story  is  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic. His  secret  is  extorted  from 
him  by  his  affectionate  wife,  after  a 
second  marvellous  dream,  and  by  her 
revealed  to  the  holy  Bishop  Basil,  who 
receives  the  confession  and  contrition 
of  the  sinner  who  has  sacrificed  All 
for  Love.  He  gives  godly  counsel ; 
and  now  comes  a  beautiful  touch  of 
monastic  imagination  —  the  spot  is 
washed  out  by  the  tears  of  Eleemon 
and  his  Cyra. 

We  present  a  few  extracts  only. 
The  first  describes  Eleemon's  visit  to 
Satan,  when  he  has  exposed  himself 
to  the  execution  of  the  diabolical 
contract. 

"  The  rising  moon  grew  pale  in  heaven 

At  that  unhappy  sight  ; 
And  all  the  blessed  stars  seemed  then 

To  close  their  twinkling  light  : 

And  a  shuddering  in  the  elms  was  heard, 

Though  winds  were  still  that  night. 

He  called  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
He  called  them  in  the  name 
Of  Abibas  ;  and  at  the  call 
The  attendant  spirits  came. 

A  strong  hand  which  he  could  not  see 

Took  his  uplifted  hand  ; 

He  felt  a  strong  arm  circle  him, 

And  lift  him  from  his  stand  ; 

A  whir  of  unseen  wings  he  heard 
About  him  everywhere, 
Which  onward,  with  a  mighty  force, 
Impelled  him  through  the  air. 

Fast  through  the  middle  sky  and  far 
It  hurried  him  along  : 
The  hurricane  is  not  so  swift, 
The  torrent  not  so  strong  : 

The  lightning  travels  not  so  fast, 

The  sunbeams  not  so  far  : 
And  now  behind  him  he  hath  left 

The  moon  and  every  star. 

And  still  erect  as  on  the  tomb 

In  impious  act  he  stood, 

Is  he  rapt  onward — onward — still 

la  that  fixed  attitude. 


But  as  he  from  the  living  World 
Approached  where  spirits  dwell, 
His  bearers  there  in  thinner  air 
Were  dimly  visible  ; 

Shapeless,  and  scarce  to  be  described 

In  darkness  where  they  flew  ; 
But  still  as  they  advanced,  the  more 

And  more  distinct  they  grew  ; 

And  when  their  way  fast-speeding  they 

Through  their  own  region  went, 
Then  were  they  in  their  substance  seen, 
The  angelic  form,  the  fiendish  mien, 
Face,  look,  and  lineament. 

Behold  where  dawns  before  them  now, 

Far  off,  the  boreal  bay — 

Sole  daylight  of  that  frozen  zone, 

The  limit  of  their  way. 

In  that  drear  realm  of  outer  night, 
Like  the  shadow,  or  the  ghost  of  light, 

It  moved  in  the  restless  skies, 

And  went  and  came,  like  a  feeble  flame 

That  flickers  before  it  dies. 

There  the  fallen  seraph  reigned  supreme 
Amid  the  utter  waste  ; 
There  on  the  everlasting  ice 
His  dolorous  throne  was  placed. 

Son  of  the  Morning  !  is  it  then 
For  this  that  thou  hast  given 

Thy  seat,  pre-eminent  among 
The  hierarchies  of  heaven  1 

As  if  dominion  here  could  joy 

To  blasted  pride  impart ; 
Or  this  cold  region  slake  the  fire 

Of  hell  within  the  heart ! 

Thither  the  evil  angels  bear 

The  youth,  and  rendering  homage  there 

Their  service  they  evince, 

And  in  the  name  of  Abibas 

Present  him  to  their  prince  : 

Just  as  they  seized  him  when  he  made 
The  sorcerer's  mandate  known, 
In  that  same  act  and  attitude 

They  set  him  before  the  throne. 

The  fallen  seraph  cast  on  him 
A  dark  disdainful  look, 
And  from  his  raised  hand  scornfully 
The  proffer'd  tablets  took. 

'  Ay, — love  !'  he  cried.     '  It  serves  mc  well. 

There  was  the  Trojan  boy, — 

His  love  brought  forth  a  ten  years'  war, 

And  fired  the  towers  of  Troy. 

And  when  my  own  Mark  Antony 

Against  young  Cssar  strove, 

And  Rome's  whole  world  was  set  in  arms, 

The  cause  was, — all  for  love  ! 

Some  for  ambition  sell  themselves, 
By  avarice  some  are  driven  ; 
Pride,  envy,  hatred,  best  will  move 
Some  souls,  and  some  for  only  love 
Renounce  their  hopes  of  heaven. 

Yes,  of  all  human  follies,  love, 
Methinks,  hath  served  me  best. 
The  apple  had  done  but  little  for  me 
If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest. 
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Well  then,  young  amorist,  whom  love 

Hath  brought  unto  this  pass, 

I  am  willing  to  perform  the  word 

Of  my  servant  Abibas. 

Thy  master's  daughter  shall  be  thine, 

And  with  her  sire's  consent ; 

And  not  more  to  thy  heart's  desire 

Than  to  her  own  content. 

Yea,  more, — I  give  thee  with  the  girl, 
Thine  after-days  to  bless, 
Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 
The  world  calls  happiness. 

But,  mark  me  \ — on  conditions,  youth  ! 
No  paltering  here  we  know  ! 
Dost  thou  here  solemnly,  this  hour 
Thy  hope  of  heaven  forego  1 

Dost  thou  renounce  thy  baptism, 

And  bind  thyself  to  me, 
My  woful  portion  to  partake 

Through  all  eternity  1 

No  lurking  purpose  shall  avail, 
When  youth  may  fail  and  courage  quail, 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition  ! 
I  will  have  thee  written  down  among 

The  children  of  perdition.5  " 

Poor  Eleemon  executes  the  deed 
accordingly  ;  and  this,  we  think,  will 
satisfy  our  readers  that  the  hand  which 
Avrote  Queen  Oracca  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  cunning.  Election's  marriage 
and  consequent  happiness  is  fully  de- 
scribed, and  with  many  peculiar  touch- 
es both  of  quaint  satire  and  poetry. 
Witness  the  following  : — 

"  In  present  joy  he  wrapt  his  heart, 
And  resolutely  cast 
All  other  thoughts  beside  him, 
Of  the  future  or  the  past." 

At  length  comes  the  hour  of  retri- 
bution. 

"  Alone  was  Eleemon  left 
For  mercy  on  Heaven  to  call ; 
Deep  and  unceasing  were  his  prayers, 
But  not  a  tear  would  fall. 

His  lips  were  parch'd,  his  head  was  hot, 
His  eyeballs  throbb'd  with  heat  ; 

And  in  that  utter  silence 
He  could  hear  his  temples  beat. 

But  cold  his  feet,  and  cold  his  hands  ; 

And  at  his  heart  there  lay 

An  icy  coldness  unrelieved, 
While  he  prayed  the  livelong  day." 

Satan,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
claims  our  hero  ;  and  there  is  a  grand 
trial  of  strength  in  the  cathedral  be- 
fore the  bishop  (who  is  indeed  the 
chief  combatant)  and  the  assembled 
people.  Here  the  author  indulges  in 
some  whim  and  pleasantries,  which 
contrast  with  the  pathetic  traits  of  his 

24   atheneum,  voi,.  2,  3d  series, 


preceding  description.  We  say  no- 
thing of  what  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  their  taste  ;  but  they  are 
very  amusing,  and  we  quote  a  few 
passages  of  the  legal  argument  touch- 
ing the  soul  of  the  penitent.  It  is 
exceedingly  like  special  pleading  in 
our  modern  law  courts.      Satan  says — 

"  '  Mine  is  he  by  a  bond 

Which  holds  him  fast  in  law  ; 

I  drew  it  myself  for  certainty, 

And  sharper  than  me  must  the  lawyer  be 

Who  in  it  can  find  a  flaw  ! 

Before  the  congregation, 
And  in  the  face  of  day, 
Whoever  may  pray,  and  whoever  gainsay, 
I  will  challenge  him  for  my  bondsman, 
And  carry  him  quick  away  !' 

1  Ha,  Satan !  dost  thou  in  thy  pride,' 
With  righteous  anger,  Basil  cried, 
'  Defy  the  force  of  prayer  1 
In  the  face  of  the  church  wilt  thou  brave  it  T 
Why  then  we  will  meet  thee  there  !'  " 

"  There"  they  do  meet,  and  the 
black  gentleman  enforces  his  claim  as 
if  he  were  a  chancery  barrister,  and  is 
answered  by  the  bishop  as  if  he  were 
another. 

"  *  The  writing  is  confessed; — 
No  plea  against  it  shown  ; — 

The  forfeiture  is  mine, 
And  now  I  take  my  own  !' 

«  Hold  there  !'  cried  Basil,  with  a  voice 
That  arrested  him  on  his  way, 
When  from  the  screen  he  would  have  swoopt 
To  pounce  upon  his  prey  : 

'  Hold  there,  I  say  !     Thou  canst  not  sue 
Upon  this  bond  by  law  ! 
A  sorry  legalist  were  he 
Who  could  not  in  thy  boasted  plea 
Detect  its  fatal  flaw. 

The  deed  is  null,  for  it  was  framed 

With  fraudulent  intent ; 

A  thing  unlawful  in  itself; 

A  wicked  instrument, — 
Not  to  be  pleaded  in  the  courts- 
Sir  Fiend,  thy  cause  is  shent  ! 

This  were  enough ;  but  more  than  this, 
A  maxim,  as  thou  knowest,  it  is 

Whereof  all  laws  partake, 
That  no  one  may  of  his  own  wrong 
His  own  advantage  make. 

The  man,  thou  sayest,  thy  bondsman  is  : 

Mark  now,  how  stands  the  fact  ! 
Thou  hast  allowed, — nay,  aided  him 
As  a  freedman  to  contract 
A  marriage  with  this  Christian  woman  here, 
And  by  a  public  act. 

That  act  being  publicly  perfbrra'd 

With  thy  full  cognizance, 
Claim  to  hitn  as  thy  bondsman  thou 

Canst  never  more  advance. 
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For  when  they  solemnly  were  then 
United,  m'sight  of  angels  and  men, 

The  matrimonial  band 

Gave  to  the  wife  a  right  in  him ; 

And  we  on  this  might  stand. 

Thy  claim  upon  the  man  was  by 
Thy  silence  then  forsaken  ; 

A  marriage  thus  by  thee  procured 
May  not  by  thee  be  shaken  ; 

And  thou,  O  Satan,  as  thou  seest, 
In  thine  own  snare  art  taken  !' 

So  Basil  said,  and  paused  awhile  ; 

The  arch-fiend  answered  not ; 

But  he  heaved  in  vexation 


A  sulphurous  sigh  for  the  bishop's  vocation, 
And  thus  to  himself  he  thought  :— 
*  The  law  thy  calling  ought  to  have  been, 
With  thy  wit  so  ready,  and  tongue  so  free  ! 
To  prove  by  reason  in  reason's  despite. 
That  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right, 
And  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white, — 

What  a  loss  have  1  had  in  thee  !'  " 
The  Pilgrim  to  Compostella  is  a 
humorous  production, — a  very  John 
Gilpin-ish  piece  of  drollery.  The 
notes  to  both  ballads  are  full  of  curi- 
osities "  rich  and  rare."* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Dr.  Hartop's  fears  were  prophetic  ;  preface  his  discourses  in  the.  pulpit 
the  picturesque  circuit  home  delayed  and  elsewhere,  the  honorable  Rector 
the  arrival  of  Lady  Octavia  and  Ver-  addressed  his  curate  with  a  formal 
non  so  long  past  the  dinner  hour,  that  congratulation  on  his  approaching  mar- 
the  Doctor's  habitually  urbane  and 
placid  temper  would  have  been  seri- 
ously discomposed,  had  he  not  that 
morning,  in  the  course  of  a  long  visit 
from  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Sea  Vale 
iEseulapius,  acquired  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  matrimonial  en- 
gagements of  his  young  curate,  and 
the  circumstances  thereto  relating, 
which,  in  the  dearth  of  more  interest- 
ing gossip,  was  not  only  acceptable  to 
the  worthy  Rector's  craving  appetite 
and  accommodating  taste,  but  would 
furnish  him,  par  les  suites,  with  a  fair 
field  for  indulging  his  benevolent  pro- 
pensity and  peculiar  talent  for  giving 
gratuitous  advice  with  patronizing  con- 
descension. Therefore  he  looked  but 
tenderly  reproachful  at  Lady  Octavia, 
though  the  fins  of  the  turbot  were 
boiled  to  rags,  and  various  other  dish- 
es, reduced  to  consomme's,  gave  touch- 
ing testimony  of  her  cruel  inconside-  have 
ration  ;   and  scarcely  had  the  servants     then  1 


riage.  Vernon's  face  crimsoned  all 
over,  as  he  bowed  and  stammered  out 
a  few  words  of  awkward  acknowledg- 
ment, stealing  impulsively  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  Lady  Octavia,  who,  af- 
fecting the  most  natural  surprise  in  the 
world,  artlessly  exclaimed — "  Marri- 
ed ! — Mr.  Vernon  going  to  be  married, 
uncle  1 — you  don't  say  so  1  Oh,  Mr. 
Vernon,  how  secret  you  have  been  ; 
— and  may  we  know  to  whom,  uncle  V 
"  To  a  most  unexceptionable  and 
every  way  respectable  and  amiable 
young  person,  as  I  have  this  morning 
had  the  pleasure  of  learning  from  a 
friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Mr.  Vernon  ! 
— from  good  Mr.  Henderson,  who  tells 

me    that     Miss     Aboyne" "  Miss 

Aboyne  !"  interrupted  Lady  Octavia, 
with  a  pretty  shriek  of  sudden  dis- 
may ;  "  dear  me  !  who  could  have 
thought  it  1  I  would  not  for  the  world 
— "  You  knovr  Miss  Aboyne, 
asked  the  Doctor  with  some 
left  the  dining-room,  when,  giving  surprise,  in  his  turn  interrupting  La- 
three  preliminary  hems,  and  an  inward  dy  Octavia.  "  Oh  !  I  saw  her  to-day 
chuckle,  with  which   he   was   wont  to     at  church,  and  indeed  she  seems— she 

*  A  work  in  2  vols.  8vo.  by  Southey,  has  also  recently  been  published.  It  is  called  "  Col- 
loquies or.  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,  &c,"  and  consists  of  dialogues  between  Sir 
T.  More  and  Montesinos  (a  stranger  from  "  a  distant  country"),  on  various  interesting  and 
important  topics,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the  world  ;  Druidical  stones  ;  feudal  slavery  ; 
growth  of  pauperism  ;  Owen  of  Lanark  and  the  manufacturing  system  ;  national  wealth;  war; 
the  prospects  of  Europe  ;  Methodists  ;  infidelity  ;  the  United  States  ;  Catholic  emancipation  ; 
Ireland,  &c.  &c. 

t  See  page  149. 
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looks — that  is,  a — a  very  superior  sort 
of  person — I  dare  say  very  amiable, 
and  excellent,  and — You'll  introduce 
me  to  Miss  Aboyne,  Mr.  Vernon  1 — 
I  assure  you  I  am  dying  to  know  her." 
Vernon,  now  compelled  to  speak, 
made  some  awkward  attempts  to  ex- 
plain, that  Miss  Aboyne,  from  ill 
health  and  recent  affliction,  would  not 
perhaps  be  able  to  avail  herself  of  the 
honor  of  an  introduction  to  Lady  Oc- 
tavia  ;  and  then  the  Doctor,  impatient 
of  colloquial  trifling,  which  delayed 
the  pouring  forth  of  his  luminous  and 
well-digested  ideas,  proceeded  to  favor 
Vernon,  not  only  with  his  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  projected  union,  but 
with  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  do- 
mestic economy,  by  attending  to  the 
several  branches  whereof,  (which  he 
condescended  to  dwell  on  more  parti- 
cularly,) a  country  curate  might  main- 
tain a  wife  and  family,  and  bring  up 
a  score  of  children,  with  infinite  com- 
fort and  propriety,  on  an  income  short 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  an- 
num. "  Of  course,  my  dear  Mr. 
Vernon !"  the  reverend  gentleman 
went  on  to  observe,  "  there  can  be  no 
expensive  luxuries,  no  idle  superflui- 
ties, in  such  a  modest  and  well-order- 
ed establishment.  But,  after  all,  my 
dear  sir  !  how  little  suffices  for  our 
real  wants  ;  and  beyond  those,  what 
Christian     character     or    philosophic 

mind    would Octavia  !     do,   pray, 

desire  that  the  gardener  may  be  writ- 
ten to  about  these  pines  ;  it  is  really 
scandalous  ! — they  cost  me  a  guinea 
a-piece,  and  this  is  the  second  I  have 
cut  to-day,  and  both  uneatable.  Send 
me  the  guava But,  as  I  was  pro- 
ceeding to  observe — as  I  was  going  on 
to  remark  to  you,  Mr.  Vernon— be- 
yond our  real  necessities,  (mere  food 
and  raiment,)  what  physical  wants  and 
temporal  cares  are  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher 1  It  hath  been  truly  said — 
*  Man  wants  but  littfe  hero  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.' 

And  with  regard  to  the  article  of  food 
especially,  I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Ver- 
non, and  after  long  and  mature  delibe- 
ration on  the  subject,  I  feel  no  hesita- 


tion in  declaring  my  entire  conviction, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  united  Kingdom 
is  the  infant  population  more  hale, 
healthful,  and  multitudinous,  than 
where  oatmeal  or  potatoes,  with  milk, 
or  even  pure  water,  forms  its  unvaried 
and  unsophisticated  aliment.  There- 
fore, my  dear  sir,  with  regard  to  your 
future  family,  (those  numerous  olive 
branches  with  which  it  is  my  sincere 
prayer  that  Providence  may  surround 
your  table,)   I  have    no   hesitation  in 

strenuously    advising" What    the 

Doctor  proceeded  to  advise  must  re- 
main forever  secret  between  himself 
and  Vernon,  whose  feelings,  during 
the  preceding  harangue,  can  only  be 
compared  to  those  of  a  person  under- 
going the  "  peine  forte  et  dure"  and 
who  experienced  proportionable  relief 
when  Lady  Octavia,  tired  of  continu- 
ing a  silent  tiers,  arose  to  retire.  As 
she  passed  him  at  the  dining-room 
door,  which  he  had  hastened  to  hold 
open  for  her,  she  shook  her  fair  head 
with  a  look  of  pretty  anger,  and  arch- 
ly putting  up  one  taper  forefinger  to 
her  rosy  lip,  said  softly,  "  Oh,  fie  ! 
fie  !  Mr.  Vernon  ! — how  treacherous 
you  have  been!"  Vernon  slowly  and 
reluctantly  returned  to  his  mitigated 
penance  ;  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  re- 
view in  detail  the  protracted  torments 
of  that  mortal  hour,  during  which  the 
honorable  and  reverend  gentleman, 
warmed  with  his  own  eloquence — 
charmed  with  his  own  theory— exalt- 
ed with  a  sense  of  his  own  philanthro- 
py, and  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
lights  which  flowed  in  the  faster  as  he 
continued  to  diffuse  them — poured  out 
his  oracular  suggestions  with  a  conde- 
scending suavity  that  descended  to  the 
most  minute  particulars.  At  length, 
however,  articulation  thickened — sen- 
tences lagged  at  their  termination — 
words  came  slower — syllables  dropped 
away  to  indefinite  sounds — and  at  last, 
in  a  final  bewilderment  of — "  As  I  was 
saying,  Mr.  Vernon — I  repeat,  my 
dear  sir  ! — that — that — I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in — in  af-af-fir-r-r" — the  com- 
fortable double  chinof  the  respectable 
adviser  sank,  embedded  in  its  own 
rolls,  on  his  ample  chest,  an   incipient 
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snore  chimed  in  with  the  struggling 
affirmation,  and  after  an  attempt  or 
two  of  guttural  thickness,  which 
sounded  like  "  pease-porridge — cheap 
and  wholesome,"  and  "  Mrs.  Rundell," 
broke  out  into  a  grand  continuous  bass. 
Then,  quietly  and  cautiously,  Vernon 
rose  from  his  seat  of  torture — quietly 
and  cautiously  he  stole  towards  the 
door — but  not  so  noiselessly  did  he 
effect  his  exit  as  to  be  wholly  unno- 
ticed by  the  half-conscious  slumberer, 
whose  drowsy  attempts  at  articulation 
forthwith  recommenced,  but  only  to 
commission  his  curate,  who  thanked 
heaven  for  his  escape,  with  a  message 
to  the  Lady  Octavia.  After  the  scene 
of  his  recent  mortification,  of  which 
her  Ladyship  had  been  a  witness, 
Vernon  would  gladly,  had  he  been  per- 
mitted, have  avoided  an  early  tete-a- 
tete  with  her;  and  his  heart  told  him 
he  was  anxiously  expected  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  Doctor's  message  must  be  de- 
livered— it  need  not  delay  him  three 
minutes  ;  and  with  a  determination 
that  it  should  not,  and  hat  in  hand,  he 
sprang  up  stairs,  and  into  the  drawing- 
room,  from  whence  issued  the  sweet 
sounds  of  Lady  Octavia's  fine-toned 
harp  and  fine  voice  deliciously  blend- 
ing in  an  aria  of  "  Semiramide." 
Another  voice,  less  powerful  but  more 
touching,  accompanied  by  a  humbler 
instrument,  was  breathing  out  at  this 
self-same  hour  in  the  orphan's  home, 
such  strains  as  well  befitted  the  Sab- 
bath vesper.  Often  did  that  low  me- 
lodious voice  pause  in  a  cadence,  or 
hang  suspended  on  a  note,  while  the 
singer's  head  was  suddenly  upraised 
in  a  listening  attitude,  her  long  slender 
fingers  suspended  over  the  silent 
chords,  and  her  eyes  glancing  anxious- 
ly through  the  little  casement  toward 
the  garden  gate.  Again  and  again  re- 
curred that  anxious  pause  ;  each  time 
the  hymn  resumed  with  tones  less 
firm,  and  a  more  plaintive  modulation  ; 
at  last  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh  was  the 
involuntary  prelude  ;  and  as  Millicent 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  window, 
tears,  which  had  been  long  collecting 
within  their  lids,  fell  on  her  listless 
fingers   as   she  bent  over   her  instru- 


ment, and  endeavored  to  renew  the 
sacred  harmony.  It  was  but  an  en- 
deavor. Her  voice  had  become  weak 
and  tremulous  ;  so,  discontinuing  her 
vocal  tribute,  she  wisely  resorted  to 
silent  communion  with  that  book  which 
contains  "  words  in  season"  for  all 
the  soul's  necessities — of  peace  for  the 
disquieted — of  strength  to  the  weak — 
of  healing  to  the  sorely  stricken — of 
hope  to  the  broken-hearted.  Milli- 
cent found  there  the  aid  she  sought  ; 
and  when,  as  was  her  custom,  she  had 
joined  with  her  old  servant  in  their 
nightly  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise, 
she  was  able  again,  and  without  effort, 
to  smile  cheerfully,  and  speak  cheer- 
ingly,  to  that  faithful  humble  friend, 
the  bursting  indignation  of  whose  af- 
fectionate zeal  she  endeavored  to  re- 
press with  a  sincere  assurance  of  her 
own  conviction,  that  the  morrow 
would  bring  with  it  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

Early  the  next  morning — earlier 
even  than  Miss  Aboyne's  primitive 
breakfast  hour,  Vernon  entered  the 
little  parlor  just  as  Nora  was  remov- 
ing the  tea  equipage.  She  scarcely 
vouchsafed  to  notice  his  entrance  even 
with  a  look,  and  the  grave  severity  of 
her  countenance  by  no  means  tended 
to  dispel  the  troubled  surprise  with 
which  he  had  remarked  her  employ- 
ment. "  Nora  !"  he  hurriedly  ex- 
claimed, "what  are  you  about  1 — 
where  is  Miss  Aboyne  1 — Not  ill  1  not 
ill,  surely  ! — God  forbid  !" — "  About 
as  well  as  some  folks  wish  her  to  be, 
I  doubt,"  shortly  and  bitterly  replied 
the  indignant  Nora,  as  she  essayed, 
without  farther  parley,  or  even  honor- 
ing him  with  a  second  glance,  to  pass 
Vernon  with  the  tea-tray.  But  his 
fears  were  now  too  thoroughly  awaken- 
ed to  permit  her  silent  egress  ;  and, 
grasping  her  wrist  more  forcibly  than 
he  was  aware  of,  he  said,  "  Nora  ! 
Nora  !   tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  is  she 

really  ill  ] — is  my  Millicent" and 

his  voice  trembled  with  an  excess  of 
agitation  that  shook  even  Nora's  pre- 
determined inflexibility,  and  she  so 
far  relented  as  to  inform  him,  (as,  in- 
deed, she  had  been  especially  enjoined, 
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in  case  he  should  call  thus  early,)  that 
Miss  Aboyne  was  suffering  only  from 
headache,  but  would  be  well  enough 
to  rise  and  receive  him  a  little  later 
in  the  day.  She  could  not  find  in 
her  heart,  however,  to  give  the  sup- 
plement of  Millicent's  message;  name- 
ly, that  the  headache  was,  she  believ- 
ed, but  the  effect  of  a  slight  cold 
which  she  had  taken  the  preceding 
day.  In  lieu  of  that  assurance,  so  af- 
fectionately intended  to  prevent  felf- 
reproach  on  the  part  of  Vernon,  the 
wrathful  Nora,  who  had  by  no  means 
any  tender  consideration  for  his  feel- 
ings, took  upon  her  to  substitute  an 
"  amendment,"  imputing  the  headache 
to  a  sleepless  night,  and  both  the  ef- 
fect and  its  immediate  cause  to  one 
far  deeper,  which  she  also  vouch- 
ed for  on  her  own  authority — the 
heartache  ;  and  then,  giving  way  to 
the  impulse  of  her  warm  and  faithful 
spirit,  the  affectionate  creature  laid 
her  hand  on  Vernon's  shoulder,  and, 
while  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  fix- 
ed them  earnestly  on  his,  exclaimed 
— "  Oh,  Mr.  Vernon  !  Mr.  Vernon  ! 
did  I  ever  think  it  would  have  come  to 
this  ! — that  my  child  !  my  jewel  !  the 
flower  of  the  world  !  Colonel  Aboyne's 
daughter!  should  be  slighted  for-  that 
proud  lady,  who  only  came  here  to 
break  my  darling's  heart,  and  help 
you  to  dig  her  grave,  Mr.  Vernon  1 
Ay,  there  she'll  be  soon,  sir;  and 
then  you  may  go  your  ways  and  be 
happy;"  with  which  comfortable  and 
comforting  assurance,  Nora  pushed 
by  with  her  breakfast-tray,  followed, 
however,  by  Vernon,  who,  though  his 
worst  fears  were  relieved  by  the  first 
part  of  her  communication,  still  went 
on  to  ask  a  hundred  anxious  ques- 
tions, and  commission  the  half-relent- 
ing nurse  with  as  many  tender  mes- 
sages, though  the  latter  was  too  dis- 
cerning and  honest  to  feel  or  affect 
great  reliance  on  his  assurance,  that 
he  should  satisfactorily  account  to 
Miss  Aboyne  for  his  apparent  neg- 
lect of  the  preceding  day. 

The  incredulous  messenger  consci- 
entiously **  told  the  tale  as  'twas  told 
to  her,"    nevertheless,  virtuously  re- 


fraining from  comment  on  "  how  the 
truth  might  be  ;"  and  Millicent's 
heart  was  prompt  to  accept  beforehand 
the  promised  explanation.  During 
the  watches  of  a  sleepless  night,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  troubled 
thoughts  and  vague  surmises  had 
crept  into  her  mind,  involuntarily  and 
unencouraged,  nay,  quickly  and  per- 
severingly  repressed,  with  the  generous 
confidence  of  a  nature  not  prone  to 
think  evil  ;  but  still  they  returned 
like  the  phantoms  of  a  feverish  ima- 
gination, and  Millicent  was  indeed 
sick  in  spirit,  as  well  as  physically  in- 
disposed, when  Nora  first  drew  her 
curtains  that  morning.  But  very  soon 
the  fresh  air  and  the  bright  sunshine, 
entering  at  the  unclosed  lattice,  brought 
with  them  sweet  influences  redolent  of 
happier  and  more  hopeful  feelings  ; 
and  when  Nora  soon  after  returned 
with  her  report  of  Vernon's  early  vi- 
sit and  affectionate  messages,  Millicent 
smiled  with  perfectly  restored  cheer- 
fulness, inwardly  rebuking  the  weak- 
ness which  had  subjected  her  to  such 
causeless  uneasiness.  Neither  was 
she  disappointed  that  morning  of  the 
promised  speedy  return.  Neither,  on 
the  part  of  Vernon,  was  anything  left 
unsaid  to  make  his  peace  (had  that 
been  necessary)  with  one  whose  gen- 
tle bosom  harbored  no  accusing  spirit  ; 
and  when  he  left  her  late  and  unwill- 
ingly— in  truth,  it  was  always  unwill- 
ingly that  he  did  leave  her — it  was 
with  a  pledge  to  steal  away  to  her 
again  in  time  for  one  sweet  hour  of 
evening-walk,  and  more  than  one  after 
hour  of  social  happiness  in  the  dear 
little  parlor,  where  so  many  a  past 
evening  had  stolen  away  with  the 
swift-unsounding  pace  of  unworldly 
innocent  enjoyment.  And  punctual, 
as  in  former  days,  was  Horace  Ver- 
non to  the  hour  of  tryst ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  even  in  former  days,  had  his 
voice  and  looks,  when  addressing  Mil- 
licent, expressed  feelings  so  deep  and 
tender.  Those  feelings  were  not  ex- 
cited by  reviving  attachment,  for  his 
true  affection  had  never  been  alienat- 
ed from  their  first  object ;  but  if  his 
heart  had  not  strayed  from  its   allegi- 
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ance,  his  lighter  fancy  might  have 
been  more  susceptible  of  other  fasci- 
nations ;  and  a  consciousness  of  this 
sort,  and  that  he  had  for  a  time  forgot- 
ten her  who  ever  thought  of  him,  per- 
haps it  was,  that  imparted  a  shade  of 
more  than  usual  seriousness  that  eve- 
ning to  the  expression  of  his  large 
dark  eyes,  and  of  peculiar  tenderness 
to  his  tone  and  manner.  And  for  ma- 
ny succeeding  days,  even  Nora's  lynx- 
eyed  jealousy  detected  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction  in  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct; and  more  than  once  Millicent 
hastened  him  from  her  side,  where  he 
was  fain  to  linger,  by  reminding  him  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  courte- 
sy due,  on  his  part,  to  his  entertainers  at 
the  Rectory.  Of  the  fair  lady  who 
presided  there,  Vernon  made  less  and 
less  mention  in  his  discourse  with  Mil- 
licent ;  though  even  now  again  a  few 
words,  a  hasty  remark,  escaped  him, 
that  might  have  impressed  an  indiffer- 
ent observer  with  a  persuasion,  tli«t 
Lady  Octavia's  charms  and  opinions 
had,  at  least,  their  due  weight  with 
her  uncle's  handsome  curate  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  delightful  naivete  with  which 
she  had  betrayed  her  admiration  of  his 
fine  person  and  interesting  character, 
had  by  no  means  depreciated  Vernon's 
estimation  of  her  Ladyship's  refined 
taste  and  superior  judgment.  Lady 
Octavia  had  also  performed,  to  the 
life,  a  few  sallies  of  artless  indiscre- 
tion and  amiable  enthusiasm,  from 
which  the  gentleman  was  not  very 
6low  to  infer,  that  she  discerned  in 
him  intellectual  as  well  as  personal 
qualities  of  a  higher  order,  than  even 
his  affectionate  Millicent  gave  him 
credit  for.  She,  at  least,  had  never 
administered  that  incense  to  his  vani- 
ty, which  was  so  delicately,  and  of 
course  unconsciously,  offered  by  the 
Lady  Octavia ;  still  less  had  Miss 
Aboyne,  in  the  humble  simplicity  of 
her  heart,  ever  dreamt  of  regretting 
for  Horace,  that  Fate,  whose  agency 
in  human  affairs  she  was  not  wont  to 
acknowledge,  had  marked  out  for  him 
the  obscure  lot  of  a  country  clergy- 
man. Millicent  Aboyne  could  fancy 
nj  lot   in    life    so  peculiarly    favored. 


Lady  Octavia  Falkland  had  allowed 
Vernon  to  perceive  that  for  him,  capa- 
ble as  he  was  of — she  never  said  ex- 
actly what — she  considered  it  one  of 
pitiable  degradation.  And  there 
again,  though  Vernon's  best  feelings 
and  more  serious  conviction  sided  with 
Millicent,  the  lurking  weakness  of  his 
nature  was  grateful  to  Lady  Octavia 
for  her  flattering  prepossession. 

"  Millicent  certainly  loves  me  with 
true  affection,"  once  or  twice  solilo- 
quized Vernon;  "  and  yet, how  strange 
it  is,  that  she  should  have  no  ambition 
for  me — that  she  should  see  me  with 
less  partial  eyes  than  one  to  whom, 
comparatively  speaking,  I  am  nothing 
— at  least" — and  then  broke  in  some- 
thing very  like  a  sigh—"  to  whom  I 
can  be  nothing  now  ; — but  Milly  has 
seen  so  little  of  the  world,  and  Lady 
Octavia  so  much,  and  has  such  extra- 
ordinary insight  into  character  ! — so 
much  warmth  of  feeling  ! — so  much 
heart!" — Poor  Millicent!  wert  thou 
cold  and  heartless  ] 

A  few  days  after  Doctor  Hartop's 
memorable  after-dinner  communica- 
tion, Lady  Octavia  signified  to  Ver- 
non her  intention  of  calling  that  morn- 
ing at  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  which  con- 
descending attention  on  her  part  had 
been  hitherto  delayed  by  his  report  of 
Miss  Aboyne's  increased  indisposition, 
and  her  inability  to  receive  visits. 
That  cause  of  exclusion  having  ceased 
to  exist,  however,  he  could  no  longer 
decline  for  Millicent  the  proffered 
courtesy.  His  own  private  reasons  for 
wishing  it  could  be  altogether  avoid- 
ed he  did  not  perhaps  analyze  very 
curiously  ;  or  rather  he  assured  him- 
self, that  solely  for  Millicent's  sake, 
who  would  in  truth  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  visit,  he  was  thus 
considerately  reluctant. 

But  now  Lady  Octavia  was  prede- 
termined ;  she  would  go  that  morning 
— she  would  go  directly — and  Mr. 
Vernon  must  escort  and  introduce  her. 
And  before  he  had  well  got  through 
two  or  three  not  very  neatly-turned 
sentences  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
her  Ladyship's  kindness,  and  so  on, 
he  found  himself  with  his   noble   and 
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lovely  charge  at  the  entrance  of  Mil- 
licent's  little  cottage.  In  another  mi- 
nute, Nora  (who,  to  Vernon's  horror 
and  dismay,  presented  herself  with  a 
brown  coarse  wrapper,  tucked  up 
sleeves,  and  blue  coddled  arms  evi- 
dently fresh  from  the  suds)  had  thrown 
open  the  door  of  the  small  parlor 
where  Millicent  was  sitting  at  work  ; 
and  Vernon's  ruffled  feelings  were  not 
smoothed  to  complacency  by  his  quick 
nervous  glance  at  the  nature  of  her 
occupation,  which  was  that  of  divid- 
ing, and  folding  with  neat  arrange- 
ment, certain  lengths  and  squares  of 
coarse  dark  household  napery.  Co- 
loring and  confusedly,  without  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  countenances  of  either 
of  the  fair  ladies,  he  hurried  through 
the  ceremony  of  introduction ;  but 
the  calm  sweet  tone  of  Millicent's 
voice  encouraged  him  to  look  up,  and 
when  the  natural  grace  and  lady -like 
self-possession  with  which  she  receiv- 
ed her  beautiful  visiter,  relieved  him 
in  part  from  the  uncomfortable  feelings 
which  Lady  Octavia's  courteous  ease 
and  amiable  provenance  also  contri- 
buted to  dispel,  he  found  himself  in  a 
few  minutes  conversing  with  his  fair 
companions  with  tolerable  composure. 
Still  his  restless  eyes  glanced  ever  and 
anon  at  the  coarse  unhemmed  towels, 
and  then  at  the  direction  of  Lady  Oc- 
tavia's eyes — and  from  her  to  Milli- 
cent, and  again  from  Millicent  to  the 
titled  beauty.  Beautiful  indeed  the 
latter  was  at  all. times,  but  strikingly 
so  at  that  moment.  Lady  Octavia 
had  too  much  good  taste,  and  too 
much  confidence  in  the  unassisted  ef- 
fect of  her  own  charms,  ever  to  over- 
load them  with  fashionable  frippery. 
Her  costume  that  morning  was  a  plain 
white  muslin  robe,  setting  off  to  the 
best  advantage  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  a  figure,  about  which  a  large  India 
shawl  had  been  carelessly  wrapped, 
and  was  now  suffered  to  fall  in  pictu- 
resque drapery  off  one  shoulder.  A 
large  straw  hat,  tied  loosely  with  a 
broad  green  ribbon,  also  fell  back  as 
she  seated  herself,  so  as  to  leave  near- 
ly uncovered  a  bright  profusion  of  au- 
burn hair,  beautifully  disarranged  by 


the  fresh  morning  wind,  which  had 
also  communicated  a  richer  glow  to 
the  peach  bloom  of  her  young  cheek, 
and  a  more  sparkling  vivacity  to  her 
laughing  eyes.  Vernon  saw  that  Miss 
Aboyne's  eyes  were  riveted  admiringly 
on  her  lovely  guest.  His,  but  the 
moment  before,  had  been  drawing  an 
involuntary  comparison  between  the 
youthful  beauty  and  his  own  sweet 
Millicent ;  and  if,  on  one  hand,  he 
was  too  forcibly  struck  with  the  con- 
trast of  the  opening  and  the  waning 
rose — of  the  sheltered  blossom,  and 
the  storm-beat  flower — he  observed 
also,  with  affectionate  pride,  that  the 
interesting  and  intellectual  loveliness 
of  Miss  Aboyne,  her  simple  dignity 
and  natural  elegance,  lost  nothing  by 
the  closest  comparison  with  the  bril- 
liant graces  and  perfect  finish  of  the 
Lady  Octavia. 

With  what  extraordinary  celerity 
will  thoughts,  deductions,  conclusions, 
and  endless  trains  of  ideas  and  images 
succeed  each  other  on  the  magic  lan- 
tern of  the  mind  !  Vernon's  mental 
mirror  still  reflected  a  confused  and 
misty  portraiture  ;  that  of  the  Lady 
Octavia  presented  far  more  definite 
and  well  arranged  conceptions.  On 
her  way  to  the  cottage,  she  had  been 
weighing  interiorly  the  comparative 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  patron- 
izing Miss  Aboyne,  or  breaking  her 
heart — but  her  judgment  rather  inclin- 
ed from  the  scale  of  patronage.  In 
London,  or  in  a  full  and  fashionable 
neighborhood,  it  might  have  been 
played  off  a  merveille,  with  high  credit 
to  the  protecting  power ;  but  what 
could  be  done  in  that  way  at  Sea 
Vale  1  .  It  would  be  more  in  charac- 
ter with  that  sweet  seclusion  to  get 
up  the  other  entertainment,  which, 
with  good  management,  might  be 
wrought  into  a  very  pretty  romance  of 
real  life,  and  last  out  the  whole  term 
of  exile,  leaving  the  catastrophe  to 
follow — for  Lady  Octavia's  feelings 
were  modelled  much  after  the  drama- 
tic taste  of  our  Gallic  neighbors, 
which  interdicts  murder  on  the  stage. 
"  However,"  resolved  the  candid 
schemer,  "  I  will  see  this  Miss  Aboyne 
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before  I  make  up  my  mind."  And 
the  brief  test,  of  a  few  minutes'  inter- 
course with  the  unsuspecting  Millicent, 
sufficed  to  settle  her  Ladyship's  plan 
of  operations.  She  felt,  almost  at 
the  first  introduction,  that  Miss  Aboyne 
would  not  be  patronized — so  set  her- 
self to  work,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
on  the  other  experiment. 

"  What  a  sweet  cottage  you  live  in, 
Miss  Aboyne  !"  observed  Lady  Octa- 
via,  after  a  little  desultory  conversa- 
tion, during  which  she  had  been  tak- 
ing a  critical  survey  through  her  glass 
of  the  little  parlor  and  all  within  it. 
"  What  a  sweet  cottage  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, rising  to  complete  her  exami- 
nation. "  So  neat !  and  so  small  and 
pretty  !  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Vernon," 
turning  to  Horace,  "  I  quite  adore  it, 
it  puts  me  so  in  mind  of  dear  Falk- 
land ; — it's  so  like  our  poultry  woman's 
cottage  in  the  park  !"  Vernon  color- 
ed and  fidgeted ;  but  Millicent  said, 
smilingly,  that  she  was  indeed  partial 
to  her  little  home,  and  gratified  that 
its  unpretending  prettiness  had  excited 
a  pleasing  association  in  Lady  Octa- 
via's  mind.  "  But  do  you  really  live 
here  all  alone,  with  only  that  old  wo- 
man'!" inquired  her  Ladyship,  with  a 
sweet  expression  of  condoling  interest, 
just  sufficing  to  make  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther her  impertinence  were  intentional, 
or  artlessly  indiscreet.  "  How  very 
odd  !— that  is,  I  mean,  how  very  de- 
lightful ! — and  I  dare  say  you  have  al- 
ways something  to  do — some  useful 
work  or  other — so  superior  to  fashion- 
able, trifling  occupations  !  Do,  pray, 
go  on  with  that  you  was  about  when 
we  came  in,  my  dear  Miss  Aboyne. 
I  would  not  interrupt  you  for  the 
world — and  it  would  really  amuse  me  ; 
do  go  on — its  delightful  to  see  people 
so  clever  and  notable.  I  should  like 
to  learn,"  and  running  to  the  table, 
Lady  Octavia  drew  a  chair  close  to  it, 
and  set  herself  to  as  grave  and  curi- 
ous an  inspection  of  the  coarse  manu- 
facture Millicent  had  been  employed 
in,  as  if  each  towel  had  been  an  an- 
cient manuscript,  and  every  stitch  a 
hieroglyphic  or  a  Greek  character. 
"Your  Ladyship    will    scarcely  find 


anything  in  my  homely  work  worthy 
the  condescending  attention  you  are 
pleased  to  bestow  on  it,"  quietly 
remarked  Miss  Aboyne,  in  whose 
character  want  of  penetration  was  by 
no  means  the  concomitant  of  simpli- 
city, and  whose  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
was  keen  enough  to  have  excited  a 
laugh  at  the  solemn  absurdity  of  her 
fair  visiter's  caprice,  if  good  manners 
had  not  restricted  to  a  smile  the  out- 
ward indication  of  her  feelings. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  know  what  this  is — I 
remember  all  about  it,"  triumphantly 
exclaimed  Lady  Octavia,  looking  up 
from  the  object  of  her  examination, 
on  which,  however,  one  rosy  palm  re- 
mained emphatically  outspread.  "  This 
is  hackaback,  or  shackaback,  or 
some  such  thing — the  same  sort  of 
stuff  mamma  gives  for  pinafores  to 
our  school  at  Falkland.  I  wish  I  was 
half  so  clever  and  industrious  as  you 
are,  Miss  Aboyne,  but  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Vernon  could  tell  you  I  am  a  sad 
trifling  creature." 

"  Miss  Aboyne's  general  avoca- 
tions differ  less  from  your  Ladyship's 
than  those  she  has  selected  for  this 
morning's  amusement,"  said  Vernon, 
with  an  ill-concealed  irritability  that 
tingled  to  his  very  finger-ends  ;  and 
nervously  starting  from  his  chair,  he 
went  towards  Millicent's  music-stand, 
and  partly  to  prove  his  petulant  asser- 
tion, as  well  as  to  withdraw  Lady 
Octavia's  attention  from  the  hated 
work-table,  he  requested  her  to  look 
over  some  manuscript  Italian  music 
which  he  hurriedly  extracted  from  the 
pile.  His  request  drew  forth  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  from  her  Lady- 
ship, as,  approaching  the  music  stand, 
and  taking  the  offered  sheet,  she  cried, 
"  Italian  ! — you  sing  Italian,  then, 
Miss  Aboyne  1  I  suppose  Mr.  Ver- 
non has  been  your  teacher."  Milli- 
cent looked  towards  Horace  with  arch 
meaning  in  her  eyes  ;  but  taking  the 
reply  to  himself,  and  speaking  with 
generous  warmth,  and  a  countenance 
glowing  with  grateful  acknowledgment, 
he  said,  "No,  indeed! — your  Lady- 
ship does  me  too  much  honor  ;  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Aboyne,  and  to  one 
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who  was  equally  beloved  and  respect- 
ed by  her  and  by  myself,  for  all  my 
knowledge  of  Italian — for  every  ac- 
quisition I  most  value — for  more  than 
I  ever  can  repay."  There  was  a 
general  pause.  Lady  Octavia  wished 
she  could  have  retracted  a  question 
which  had  excited  feelings  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  those  she  de- 
signed to  insinuate,  and  had  drawn 
from  Vernon  so  spirited  an  avowal  of 
them.  But  the  slight  inadvertence 
led,  at  least,  to  one  ^satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

Vernon's  honorable  warmth  and  af- 
fectionate allusion  to  her  beloved  fa- 
ther, touched  the  spring  of  deepest 
emotion  in  Millicent's  bosom,  and 
subverted  in  a  moment  the  outwork  of 
calm  self-possession,  which  had  main- 
tained itself  so  successfully,  and,  in 
truth,  so  easily,  against  the  oblique 
aim  of  Lady  Octavia's  puny  missiles; 
and  the  deep  flush  that  now  mantled 
her  before  colorless  cheek,  and  the 
tears  that  swam  in  her  dovelike  eyes, 
were  evidence  unquestionable  that 
Miss  Aboyne  had  a  heart,  and  one  not 
altogether  organized  of  "  impenetrable 
stuff." 

To  do  Lady  Octavia  Falkland  jus- 
tice, however,  she  did  not  meditate 
actual  murder,  on  or  off  the  stage,  or 
anything,  indeed,  but  a  little  harm- 
less temporary  sport  with  the  happi- 
ness of  the  two  persons  so  long  and 
solemnly  contracted.  She  merely  de- 
signed to  assert  the  omnipotence  of 
her  own  charms,  by  convincing  Miss 
Aboyne  that  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  make  Vernon  faithless  to  his  early 
vows ;  and,  with  regard  to  Vernon 
himself,  she  only  intended  to  give  him 
a  clear  insight  of  the  disadvantages 
which  must  attend  his  union  with 
Miss  Aboyne,  and  a  despairing  glimpse 
of  the  superlative  felicity  in  store  for 
the  fortunate  mortal  who  should  awa- 
ken an  interest  in  her  own  fair  bosom. 
With  guarded  caution,  also,  she  cha- 
ritably inclined  to  indulge  him  with 
an  experimental  taste  of  la  belle  pas- 
sion, such  as  it  might  be  between  sym- 
pathetic souls  of  a  superior  order  ;  and 
then,  having  so  far  generously  enlight- 
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ened  him  as  to  the  capabilities  of  his 
own  heart,  to  leave  him  and  his  be- 
trothed to  complete  their  stupid  union 
in  their  own  dull  way,  and  be  "as 
happy  as  possible  ever  afterwards." 

Millicent  did  not  again  see  Vernon 
till  late  in  the  morning  which  succeed- 
ed that  of  Lady  Octavia's  visit ;  but 
she  received  him  then  with  looks  that 
beamed  a  welcome  even  more  affec- 
tionate than  that  with  which  they  were 
ever  wont  to  greet  him.  His  warm 
tribute  to  her  dear  father's  memory, 
so  spontaneously  uttered  the  preced- 
ing day  in  reply  to  Lady  Octavia's 
uncivil  observation,  had  been  balm  to 
her  heart,  and  her  grateful  feelings 
were  ready  to  overflow  at  his  appear- 
ance. But  he  approached  and  greet- 
ed her  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
coldness  and  constraint,  and  there  was 
a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and  an  ab- 
stractedness in  his  manner,  that  quick- 
ly and  effectually  repressed  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sensibility  too  tender 
and  profound  not  to  be  keenly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  slightest  repulse. 

For  some  time  few  words  passed 
between  them.  Vernon  seated  him- 
self beside  Millicent  at  the  table 
where  she  was  finishing  some  pencil 
sketches,  and  usefully  employed  him- 
self in  cutting  up  her  pencils  into 
shavings,  and  her  Indian  rubber  into 
minute  fractions.  At  last — "  Milly," 
said  he,  abruptly,  "  what  can  induce 
you  to  waste  your  time  about  such 
abominable  work  as  you  were  employ- 
ed in  when  Lady  Octavia  called  yes- 
terday 1 — and  to  have  it  all  spread  out 
in  your  sitting-room  too  ! — such  vile, 
hideous  litter !" 

"  My  dear  Horace  !"  mildly  repli- 
ed Millicent,  looking  up  from  her 
sketch  with  an  expression  of  surprise, 
not  unmingled  with  a  more  painful 
feeling — "  my  dear  Hoi'ace  !  do  you 
forget  that,  circumstanced  as  we  are, 
my  time  is  much  more  wasted  in  such 
an  occupation  as  this,  than  it  was  in 
the  homely  task  you  found  me  engag- 
ed in  yesterday  1  You  know,  Ho- 
race," she  added,  half  smiling  as  she 
bent  again  over  her  drawing,  "  that 
Nora  and  I  are  very  busy  now  provid- 
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ing  for  our  future  household  comforts  1 
But  I  will  allow,  such  work  as  mine 
was  yesterday  is  not  ornamental  to  a 
sitting-room  ;  you  shall  not  find  the 
little  parlor  so  disgraced  again,  dear 
Horace." 

The  sweetness  of  the  answer  was 
irresistible  ;  but  though  it  made  Ver- 
non heartily  ashamed  of  the  weakness 
which  laid  him  open  to  such  paltry 
annoyance  as  that  he  had  just  made 
cause  of  complaint  to  Millicent,  it 
could  not  immediately  tranquillize  his 
irritable  mood,  or  charm  him  into  for- 
getfulness  of  those  tormenting  thoughts 
and  comparisons  Lady  Octavia  had 
been  too  successful  in  exciting.  Yet 
was  he  so  sensible  of  their  unworthi- 
ness,  that  he  hated  himself  for  the  in- 
voluntary and  unsuspected  treason, 
and  his  heart  smote  him  more  sharply 
when,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Mil- 
licent spoke  of  Lady  Octavia's  beau- 
ty with  such  unaffected  admiration,  as 
testified,  had  such  proof  been  wanting, 
how  incapable  was  the  genuine  humi- 
lity and  nobleness  of  her  nature  of  en- 
vious self-comparison  with  the  youth- 
ful loveliness  of  another.  "  I  never  saw 
such  hair  as  Lady  Octavia's  ! — such 
beautiful  hair !"  she  observed,  proceed- 
ing with  her  drawing  and  her  eulogium. 
"  But  /  have,  Milly,  and  much  more 
beautiful,"  asserted  Vernon,  edging  his 
chair  nearer  to  hers  ;  and  in  a  twink- 
ling, before  her  inquiring  look  had 
met  the  tender  meaning  in  his  eyes, 
he  had  dexterously  removed  her  close 
mourning  cap,  and  plucked  out  the 
comb  that  fastened  up  a  profusion  of 
the  finest  hair  in  the  world,  black  and 
glossy  as  the  raven's  wing,  which, 
thus  released  from  confinement,  fell  in 
redundant  masses  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  waving  downward  almost 
to  the  ground  as  she  sat,  and,  half- 
shrouding  her  face  and  figure  in  its 
cloud-like  beauty,  invested  with  some- 
what of  celestial  character  the  touch- 
ing loveliness  of  a  complexion  pure 
and  transparent,  and  almost  colorless 


as  alabaster,  and  eyes  of  the  dark  vi- 
olet's own  hue,  ("  the  dim  brooding 
violets  of  the  dell,")  now  upraised  to 
Vernon  with  an  expression  of  inno- 
cent surprise  and  not  offended  feel- 
ing. 

"  What  a  sin  it  is  to  hide  such  hair 
as  this,  Milly  !"  continued  her  lover, 
lifting  aside  one  of  its  heavy  tresses 
from  her  now  smiling  and  blushing 
face,  on  which  he  gazed  with  a  sudden 
and  almost  surprised  conviction,  that 
his  own  Millicent  was  a  thousand 
times  lovelier  than  Lady  Octavia  ;  and 
the  evidently  admiring  fondness  with 
which  his  looks  were  fixed  upon  her, 
did  not  lessen  the  suffusion  of  her 
cheek,  though  it  quickly  brought  tears 
into  her  modest  eyes,  as  they  fell 
bashfully  under  their  long  blacklashes. 
There  is  no  such  cosmetic  as  happi- 
ness ;  no  such  beautifier  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  pleasing,  when  we  wish 
to  please  ;  and  never  was  woman's 
heart  indifferent  to  the  gratification  of 
being  even  personally  pleasing  to  the 
object  of  her  affections,  whatever  some 
superior-minded  disagreeables  may 
pretend  to  the  contrary.  Of  late, 
some  half-defined  idea  had  possessed 
itself  (she  scarce  knew  how)  of  Mil- 
licent's  humble  heart,  that  though  she 
was  still  dear  to  Horace,  not  only  for 
her  own  sake,  but  for  her  father's, 
and  the  remembrance  of  "  auld  lang 
syne,"  she  had  no  longer  any  personal 
attractions  for  him  ;  and  she  had  felt 
the  contrast  between  herself  and  Lady 
Octavia,  though,  in  her  simple  integ- 
rity, drawing  from  it  no  conclusion 
more  painful  or  uneasy  than  that  Ho- 
race must  feel  it  also.  But  that  sud- 
den action, — those  few  words, — and, 
more  than  all,  that  look  of  his,  con- 
veyed blissful  assurance  that  she  was 
still  beloved  as  in  days  gone  by — still 
beheld  with  eyes  as  fondly  partial. 
Vernon  was  quite  right.  His  own 
Millicent  was,  at  that  moment,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  beautiful  than  the 
youthful  and  brilliant  Lady  Octavia. 
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Then  the  hunter  turn'd  away  from  that  scene, 
Where  the  home  of  his  fathers  once  had  been, 
And  burning  thoughts  flash'd  o'er  his  mind, 
Of  the  white  man's  faith  and  love  unkind. — Bryant. 


In  the  silence  of  the  midnight, 

I  journey  with  the  dead  : 
In  the  darkness  of  the  forest  boughs, 

A  lonely  path  I  tread. 

But  my  heart  is  high  and  fearless, 
As  by  mighty  wings  upborne  ; 

The  mountain  eagle  hath  not  plumes 
So  strong  as  love  and  scorn. 

I  have  raised  thee  from  the  grave-sod, 
By  the  white  man's  path  defiled; 

On  to  th'  ancestral  wilderness 
I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child  ! 

I  have  ask'd  the  ancient  deserts 

To  give  my  dead  a  place, 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  free 

Alone  should  leave  a  trace  : 

And  the  rocking  pines  made  answer — 

Go,  bring  us  back  thine  own  ! 
And  the  streams  from  all  the  hunter's  hills, 

Rush'd  with  an  echoing  tone. 

Thou  shalt  rest  by  sounding  waters, 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll ; 
The  voices  of  those  chainless  ones 

With  joy  shall  fill  thy  soul. 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 
I  journey  with  the  dead, 


Where  the  arrows  of  my  father's  bow 
Their  falcon-flight  have  sped. 

I  have  left  the  spoilers'  dwellings 

For  evermore  behind ; 
Unmingled  with  their  household  sounds, 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind. 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearth-fires, 

I  watch'd  my  child's  decay  ; 
Uncheer'd  I  saw  the  spirit-light 

From  his  young  eyes  fade  away. 

When  his  head  sank  on  my  bosom, 
When  the  death-sleep  o'er  him  fell, 

Was  there  one  to  say — "  A  friend  is  near  ?" 
There  was  none  ! — Pale  race,  farewell ! 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars, 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow, 
Back,  back  ;  I  bore  thee  laughing  thence, 

— I  bear  thee  slumbering  now  ! 

I  bear  him  unto  burial 

With  the  mighty  hunters  gone  ; — 
I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  forest-breeze, — 

Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son  ! 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead  ; 
But  my  heart  is  strong,  my  step  is  fleet, 

My  father's  path  I  tread. 


FLOWERS  ON  THE  ALPS. 

And  the  flowers  of  the  mountains, —  at  their  homes  in  the  mountains  of  St. 
they  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  Bernard.  We  are  speaking  now,  gen- 
worth  a  botanist's  while  to  traverse  erally,  of  what  may  be  seen  through- 
all  these  high  passes  ;  nay,  it  is  worth  out  the  whole  of  this  route,  from 
the  while  of  a  painter,  or  any  one  Moutier,  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  to 
who  delights  to  look  upon  graceful  Aosta, — and  thence  again  to  Martigny. 
flowers,  or  lovely  hues,  to  pay  a  visit  There  is  no  flower  so  small,  so  beau- 
to  these  little  wild  nymphs  of  Flora,  tiful,  so    splendid    in    color,    but    its 


*  "  A  striking  display  of  Indian  character  occurred  some  years  since  in  a  town  in  Maine. 
An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarkable  for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  state,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  new  township,  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled. 
Though  not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sympathy  with 
him.  This  was  shown  on  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none  of  the  people  came  near  him. 
Shortly  after,  he  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child,  and  carried  it  with  him  two 
hundred  miles  through  the  forest,  to  join  the  Canadian  Indians." — Tudor's  Letters  on  the 
Eastern  Stules  of  America. 
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equal  may  be  met  with  in  these  se- 
questered places.  The  tenaciousness 
of  flowers  is  not  known  :  their  hardi- 
hood is  not  sufficiently  admired. 
Wherever  there  is  a  handful  of  earth, 
there  also  is  a  patch  of  wild -flowers. 
If  there  be  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  suf- 
ficient to  thrust  in  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
there  will  the  winds  carry  a  few 
grains  of  dust,  and  there  straight  up- 
springs  a  flower.  In  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Alps,  they  cover  the  earth  with 
beauty.  Thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, blue,  and  yellow,  and  pink,  and 
violet,  and  white,  of  every  shadow 
and  every  form,  are  to  be  seen,  vying 
with  each  other,  and  eclipsing  every- 
thing besides.  Midway  they  meet 
you  again,  sometimes  fragrant,  and 
always  lovely.  And  in  the  topmost 
places,  where  the  larch,  and  the  pine, 
and  the  rhododendron  (the  last  living 
shrub)  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  where 
you  are  just  about  to  tread  upon  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  there  still 
peep  up  and  blossom  the  <<  Forget  me 
not,"  the  Alpine   ranunculus,  and  the 


white  and  blue  gentian,  the  last  of 
which  displays,  even  in  this  frore  air, 
a  blue  of  such  intense  and  splendid 
color,  as  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by 
the  heavens  themselves.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet- 
ing with  these  little  unsheltered 
things,  at  the  edge  of  eternal  barren- 
ness. They  are  the  last  gifts  of  be- 
neficent, abundant  Nature.  Thus 
far  she  has  struggled  and  striven,  van- 
quishing rocks  and  opposing  elements, 
and  sowing  here  a  forest  of  larches, 
and  there  a  wood  of  pines,  a  clump 
of  rhododendrons,  a  patch  of  withered 
herbage,  and,  lastly,  a  bright  blue 
flower.  Like  some  mild  conqueror, 
who  carries  gifts  and  civilization  into 
a  savage  country,  but  is  compelled  to 
stop  somewhere  at  last,  she  seems  de- 
termined that  her  parting  present 
shall  also  be  the  most  beautiful.  This 
is  the  limit  of  her  sway.  Here, 
where  she  has  cast  down  these  lovely 
landmarks,  her  empire  ceases.  Be- 
yond these,  rule  the  ice  and  the 
storm. 


MY  MOTHER. 


BY    MARY  ANN  BROWNE. 


My  mother  !  now  the  gladsome  spring 

Is  smiling  o'er  the  earth  ; 
And  butterflies  on  painted  wing 

In  sunny  light  go  forth. 
Though  all  spring  days  most  lovely  be, 

All  fair  and  full  of  mirth, 
One,  one  is  dearest  far  to  me, 

The  day  that  gave  thee  birth  ; 
It  was  a  day  with  joyance  fraught, — 
It  is  a  day  for  deepened  thought. 

My  mother  !  I  remember  well, 

When  thou  wast  not  as  now  ; 
Remember  when  time's  shadow  fell 

Less  darkly  on  thy  brow  : 
I  can  remind  me  of  the  time, 

When  in  life's  summer  glow, 
Thy  yeBrs  had  hardly  passed  their  prime 

And  scarce  one  flower  lay  low  ; 
But  clouds  thy  heaven  have  overcast, 
Since  those  bright  days  of  pleasure  past. 

Mother !  thy  step  is  not  so  firm 

As  it  was  wont  to  be, 
For  secret  blight  and  open  storm 

Have  done  their  work  on  thee  ; 
Thy  hair  turns  grey,  and  I  can  see 


Thy  hand  more  tremulous, 
And  thy  dark  eye  hath  lost  its  glee, 

Save  when  it  turns  on  us, 
Thy  children — then  it  hath  a  joy 
And  light,  that  nothing  can  destroy. 

Yet  weep  not,  mother  !  for  the  days 

Passed  by  we'll  not  regret ; 
The  star  of  Hope,  with  all  its  rays, 

Is  only  dimmed,  not  set. 
Fixed  o'er  thy  path  it  shall  remain, 

And  never  more  deceive, 
And  it  shall  sparkle  out  again, 

To  light  thy  quiet  eve  ; 
Flinging  a  radiance  o'er  past  years, 
And  brightening  all  thy  fallen  tears. 

Mother  !  perhaps  the  poet's  wreath 

May  ne'er  be  twined  for  me  ; 
Perhaps  I  was  not  made  to  breathe 

In  lofty  poesy  : — 
Yet  still  I  know  thy  tender  love 

Will  think  it  melody  ; 
Thy  partial  ear  will  still  approve, 

However  weak  it  be  ; 
And  thou  wilt  love  the  words  that  start 
Thus  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart. 
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VERNAL    INVOCATION. 


Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  view  the  face 
Of  nature,  enroll'd  in  her  vernal  grace  : — 
By   the   hedge-row    wayside    flowers   are 

springing  ; 
On  the  budded  elms  the  birds  are  singing  ; 
And  up — up — up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Mounts  the  lark  on  the  wings  of  her  rap- 
ture driven  : 
The  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  fresh  and  loud  ; 
On  the  sky  there  is  not  a  speck  of  cloud  ; — 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  join  with  me, 
In  the  season's  delightful  jubilee  ! 

Haste  out  of  doors — from  the  pastoral  mount 
The  isles  of  ocean  thine  eye  may  count — 
From  coast  to  coast,  and  from  town  to  town, 
You  can  see  the  white  sails  gleaming  down, 
Like  monstrous  water  birds,  which  fling 
The  golden  light  from  each  snowy  wing  ; 
And  the  chimney'd  steam-boat  tossing  high 
Its  volumed  smoke  to  the  waste  of  sky  ; 
While  you  note,  in  foam,  on  the  yellow  beach 
The  tiny  billows  each  chasing  each, 
Meeting,  and  mixing,  and  melting  away, 
Like  happy  things  in  the  light  of  day, 
As  rack  dissolves  in  the  soft  blue  sky, 
Or  Time  in  the  sea  of  Eternity  ! 

Why  tarry  at  home  ?  the  swarms  of  air 
Are  about — and  o'erhead — and  everywhere; 
The  little  moth  opens  its  silken  wings, 
And  from  right  to  left  like  a  blossom  flings, 
And  from  side  to  side,  like  a  thistle-seed, 
Uplifted  by  winds  from  September  mead  ; 
The  midge  and  the  fly,  from  their  long,  dull 

sleep, 
Venture  again  on  the  light  to  peep, 
Over  land  and  lake  abroad  they  flee, 
Filling  air  with  their  murmurous  ecstacy  ; 
The  hare  leaps  up  from  his  brushwood  bed, 
And  limps,  and  turns  his  timid  head  ; 
The  partridge  whirrs  from  the  glade  ;  the 

mole 
Pops  out  from  the  earth  of  its  wintry  hole  ; 
And  the  perking  squirrel's  small  nose  you  see 
From  the  fungous  nook  of  its  own  beech-tree. 

Come  hasten,  come  hither,  and  you  shall 

see 
The  beams  of  that  same  sun  on  tower  and 

tree, 
That  shone  over  Adam  in  Eden's  bowers, 
And  drank  up  the  dew  of  his  garden  flowers ; 
Come  hither  and  look  on  the  same  blue  sky 
Whose  arching  cloudlessness  blest  the  eye 
Of  sapient  Solomon,  when  he  sung, 
With  fluttering  heart,  and  raptured  tongue, 
"  The  rain  is  over  and  gone — and  lo  ! 
The  winter  is  past,  and  the  young  flowers 

blow; 
The  turtle  coos  ;  the  green  figs  swell : 
And  the  tender  grapes  have  a  pleasant  smell ; 


The  birds  are  singing  to  greet  the  day ; 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  !" 

Come  hasten  ye  out — the  reviving  year 
As  in  a  glass  makes  the  past  appear  ; 
And,  afar  from  care,  and  free  from  strife, 
We  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  morning  life — 
The  days  when  Hope,  from  her  seraph  wingr 
Rich  rainbow  hues  over  earth  did  fling  ; 
And  lo  !  the  blithe  throng  of  the  green  play- 
ground— 
The  cricketers  cheer  and  the  balls  rebound — 
The  marble  is  shot  at  the  ring — the  air 
Re-echoes  the  noises  of  hounds  and  hare  ; 
The  perish 'd  and  past — the  things  of  yore — 
Come  back  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore,. 
And  faces,  long  hid  in  Oblivion's  night, 
Start  from  the  darkness,  and  smile  in  light ! 

Come  hasten  ye  hither — our  garden  bowers 
Are  green  with   the   promise   of  budding 

flowers — 
The  crocus,  and  spring's  first  messenger, 
The  fairy  snowdrop,  are  blooming  here ; 
The  taper-leaf 'd  tulip  is  sprouting  up  ; 
The  hyacinth  speaks  of  its  purple  cup  ; 
The  jonquil  boasteth,  "  Ere  few  weeks  run, 
My  golden  circlet  I'll  show  the  sun  ;" 
The  gilly-flower  raises  its  stem  on  high, 
And  peeps  on  heaven  with  its  pinky  eye  j 
Primroses,  an  iris-hued  multitude, 
Woo  the  bland  airs,  and  in  turn  are  wooed  ; 
While  the  wall-flower  threatens,  with  burst- 
ing bud, 
To  darken  its  blossoms  with  winter's  blood. 

Come  here,  come  hither,  and  mark  how  swell 
The  fruit-buds  of  the  jargonelle  ; 
On  its  yet  but  leaflet  greening  boughs 
The  apricot  open  its  blossom  throws ; 
The  delicate  peach-tree's  branches  run 
O'er  the  warm  wall,  glad  to  feel  the  sun ; 
And  the  cherry  proclaims  a  cloudless  wea- 
ther, 
When  its  fruit  and  the  blackbirds  will  toy 

together ; 
See,  the  gooseberry  bushes  their  riches  show;. 
And  the  currant-bunch  hangs  its  leaves  be- 
low ; 
And  the  damp-loving  rasp  saith,  "  I'll  win 

your  praise 
With  my  grateful  coolness  on  harvest  days." 
Come  along,  come  along,  and  guess  with  me 
How  fair  and  how  fruitful  the  year  shall  be  ! 

Look  into  the  pasture  grounds  o'er  the  pale, 
And  behold  the  foal  with  its  switching  tail, 
About  and  abroad  in  its  mirth  it  flies, 
With  its  long  black  forelocks  about  its  eyes, 
Or  bends  its  neck  down,  with  a  stretch, 
Tiie  daisy's  earliest  flower  to  reach. 
See,  as  on  by  the  hawthorn  fence  we  pass, 
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How  the  sheep  are  nibbling  the  tender  grass, 
Or  holding  their  heads  to  the  sunny  ray, 
As  if*  their  hearts,  like  its  smile,  were  gay  ; 
While  the  chattering  sparrows,  in  and  out, 
Fly,  the  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  roofs  about ; 
And  sooty  rooks,  loudly  cawing,  roam 
With  sticks  and  straws  to  their  woodland 
home. 

Out  upon  in-door  cares  !     Rejoice 
In  the  thrill  of  Nature's  bewitching  voice  ! 
The  finger  of  God  hath  touch'd  the  sky, 
And  the  clouds,  like  a  vanquish'd  army,  fly, 
Leaving  a  rich,  wide,  azure  bow, 
O'erspanning  the  works  of  his  hand  below  : 


The  finger  of  God  hath  touch'd  the  earth, 
And  it  starts  from  slumber  in  smiling  mirth ; 
Behold  it  awake  in  the  bird  and  bee, 
In  the  springing  flower,  and  the  sprouting 

tree, 
And  the  leaping  trout,  and  the  lapsing  stream , 
And  the  south-wind  soft,  and  the  warm  sun- 
beam : — 
From  the  sward  beneath,  and  the  boughs 

above, 
Come  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  the  sounds  of 

love ; 
Then  haste  thee  hither,  and  join  thy  voice 
With  a  world's,  which  shouts, "  Rejoice,  re- 
joice !" 


THE  LATEST  FEMALE  FASHIONS. 


ENGLISH  BALL  DRESS. 

Rose  color  Parisian  gauze  dress 
over  a  slip  of  the  same  color  ;  the  bo- 
dy is  longitudinally  full  at  the  upper 
part  and  plain  beneath  ;  it  is  very  low 
on  the  shoulders  and  straight  across 
the  bust ;  a  perpendicular  rose  color 
satin  rouleau,  entwined  with  narrow 
black  velvet,  ornaments  the  front,  and 
a  similar  cordon  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  waist,  and  spreads  over  the 
shoulders  at  the  edge  of  a  beautiful 
trimming  of  plumes  de  paon,  formed 
of  feathers  and  spiral  gauze  riband. 
The  sleeves  are  short  and  full  and  fin- 
ished with  a  satin  rouleau,  entwined 
with  black  velvet  and  a  triple  bow 
of  black  and  rose  color  gauze  riband. 
The  skirt  is  set  on  full,  and  has  two 
flounces  of  the  same  light  material  as 
the  dress,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
in  depth,  ornamented  en  plumes  de 
paon,  headed  by  a  double  rose  color 
satin  rouleau,  entwined  by  nar- 
row black  velvet.  The  flounces 
commence  about  half  way  up  the  skirt 
and  nearly  in  front  with  a  rosette  bow 
of  black  and  rose  color  gauze  riband, 
and  strings  of  the  same  attach  it  to 
the  ceinture  ;  the  flounces  have  a  ve- 
ry graceful  effect  as  they  turn  off  cir- 
cularly to  the  left  side  of  the  dress  ; 
satin  rouleau  at  the  termination  of  the 
skirt. 

Hair  dressed  in  ringlets  in  front, 
and  drawn  up  behind  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  where  it  is  arranged  in  large 
bows,  and  interspersed  with  bows  of 
silvered  rose  color  riband. 


Pearl  ear-rings  and  necklace,  with 
a  diamond  clasp  in  front ;  bracelets 
en  suite,  and  small  gold  ones  beneath, 
both  worn  outside  the  gloves,  which 
are  of  white  kid. 

Rose  color  satin  shoes  and  sandals. 


Explanation  of  the  Print  of  the 
Fashions. 

ENGLISH  DINNER   DRESS. 

Dress  of  lilac  gros  de  Naples,  the 
corsage  en  draperie  regulated  in  the 
centre  by  a  perpendicular  corded  band, 
and  ornamented  with  a  trimming  of 
Spanish  points  corded,  meeting  at  the 
commencement  in  front,  and  widening 
as  it  extends  to  the  shoulders,  where  the 
trimming  is  considerably  deeper  than 
at  the  waist.  The  back  is  made  to 
correspond.  Short  white  satin  sleeves 
and  long  full  ones  over  them  of  white 
crepe  Hsse,  confined  by  broad  gold 
bracelets,  with  gothic  clasps  at  the 
wrist.  The  skirt  is  simply  decorated 
by  a  deep  Mais  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  headed  by  a  row  of  cord- 
ed Spanish  points  falling  over  it. 
Ceinture  of  pink  satin,  corded  at  the 
edge,  and  a  rosette  bow  behind. 

Spanish  hat,  of  white  gros  de  Na- 
ples, placed  rather  on  the  right  side, 
ornamented  with  lilac  ostrich  feathers, 
one  placed  beneath  the  brim  on  the 
left  side  and  brought  over  to  the 
crown  ;  others  very  tastefully  dispos- 
ed and  falling  in  different  directions  ; 
long  loose  strings  of  tulle,  trimmed 
with     narrow    blond.     Ear-rings  anil 
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necklace  of    emeralds,   set   in    gold ; 
white  kid  gloves  ;  white  satin  shoes. 

PARISIAN   BALL   DRESS. 

A  topaz  colored  satin  slip  finished 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a 
very  broad  rouleau  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  stiffened  so  as  to  stand  out 
considerably.  The  gown  is  of  white 
blond  lace,  the  ground  covered  with  a 
running  pattern  in  leaves,  disposed  in 
lozenges.  Corsage  tight  to  the 
shape,  cut  very  low  and  square  ;  a 
piece  of  the  same  material  is  let  in 
and  disposed  in  drapery  folds  across 
the  bosom ;  they  are  less  full  than 
usual,  and  are  confined  on  each  shoul- 
der by  a  gold  clasp  with  a  diamond  in 
the  middle  ;  a  gold  brooch,  ornament- 
ed in  a  similar  manner,  and  having 
five  diamonds  pendant,  fastens  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  bosom,  which  is 
marked  by  a  rouleau  of  white    satin. 


Short  sleeve  of  blond  over  satin,  puff- 
ed as  much  as  usual  on  the  shoulder, 
confined  to  the  arm  by  a  white  satin 
rouleau,  finished  by  a  row  of  narrow 
blond,  and  surmounted  by  a  fall  of 
broad  blond  lace.  Cordeliere  of  white 
silk  richly  wrought.  The  trimming 
of  the  skirt  consists  of  a  single  flounce 
of  broad  blond  lace,  laid  on  rather 
full,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
edge  forms  a  heading.  The  hair  is 
arranged  in  full  clusters  of  curls  on 
the  temples,  and  dressed  very  high 
behind  in  full  bows  ;  a  gold  star,  with 
a  diamond  in  the  middle,  ornaments 
the  braid  that  crosses  the  forehead  ;  a 
gold  comb  set  with  diamonds  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  bows  in  front ; 
three  long  blue  ostrich  feathers  are 
placed  behind  the  bows  so  as  to  droop 
a  little  over,  and  two  others  at  the  left 
side.  Diamond  ear-rings  ;  white  gros 
de  Naples  sandals  ;   white  kid  gloves. 


VARIETIES. 

"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


THE  ATLAS. 
The  order  of  things  is  reversed.  In- 
stead of  Atlas  supporting  the  world,  it 
is  as  much  as  the  world  can  do  to 
support  the  Atlas.  We  allude  to  the 
Newspaper  of  that  name — which  re- 
cently made  its  appearance  under 
the  portentous  form  of  forty  square 
feet  of  printed  paper  ! — We  understand 
it  is  in  future  to  be  sold  (as  they  sell 
butter  at  Cambridge,  and  ale  in  Dor- 
setshire, or  somewhere  else)  by  the 
yard  ;  at  the  rate  of  a  half-penny  per 
foot,  or  three  feet  for  a  penny  ;  to  be 
cut  out  on  the  principle  of  "  first  come, 
first  served."  For  our  parts,  not  lik- 
ing to  do  things  by  halves  or  quarters, 
we  have  purchased  the  whole,  and  had 
it  conveyed  home  to  us  in  safety  ;  and 
we  have  serious  thoughts  of  some  day 
or  other  spreading  it  out  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  reading  it  through,  with  a 
view  to  giving  a  report  of  its  contents  : 
for  why  a  work  like  this,  "  including 
at  least  3  volumes  8vo."  should  escape 
the  process  of  reviewing,  merely  be- 


cause it  assumes  one  form  instead  of 
another,  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand. But  as  we  are  unlucky  enough 
to  have  consciences  belonging  to  us-, 
and  therefore  cannot,  like  some  Re- 
viewers, describe  a  work  till  we  have 
fairly  read  it,  our  notice  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  this  Atlantean  produc- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  appear  till 
about  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  even 
then  we  must  prevail  on  our  publisher 
to  allow  us  a  supplementary  sheet  or 
two,  for  this  especial  purpose. — We 
have  ascertained  that  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  struck  off  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours  :  consequently,  each  sheet 
offering  a  printed  surfaoe  of  40  square 
feet,  800,000  square  feet  of  printed 
surface  were  produced  in  that  time, 
capable  of  covering  an  area  of  about 
twenty  acres.  This  number  of  copies 
consisted  of  320,000  leaves,  measur- 
ing sixteen  inches  in  length,  or  of 
640,000  pages,  or  of  1,920,000  co- 
lumns, or  of  241,920,000  lines,  or  of 
2,419,200,000    words.        Assuming, 
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therefore,  that  an  ordinary  octavo  vo- 
lume of  500  pages,  each  of  34  lines, 
and  of  ten  words  in  each  line,  contains 
170,000  words,  the  presses  of  the  At- 
las may  he  said  to  have  printed  in  the 
■course  of  the  time  in  question  sufficient 
matter  for  14,230  octavo  volumes. 
Now,  the  whole  of  this  was  produced, 
as  we  before  stated,  in  a  few  hours,  by 
means  of  one  only,  and  that  a  very  sim- 
ple apparatus,  consisting  of  two  larger 
and  two  lesser  cylinders  put  in  motion 
by  a  steam-engine  of  Maudsley,  of 
four  horse  power,  managed  by  three 
boys,  whose  interference  on  the  occa- 
sion was  strictly  limited  to  the  pre- 
senting the  end  of  the  enormous  blank 
sheet  to  the  first  cylinder,  and  to  the 
receiving  it  in  a  few  seconds,  printed 
on  both  sides,  as  it  was  discharged  by 
the  last  cylinder. 

TALMA. 

Perhaps  we  no  where  find  "  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  so 
strikingly  displayed  as  in  France. 
There  is  an  anecdote  told  in  relation 
to  Talma,  which  (whether  true  or 
not)  is  very  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  French,  more  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  *«  make 
up  their  mind"  to  die,  and  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly  !  When 
Talma  was  about  to  set  out  for  a  pro- 
vincial town,  where  he  had  engaged 
to  perform  for  a  certain  number  of 
nights,  he  received  an  anonymous  let- 
ter from  a  person  who  begged  him  to 
hasten  his  arrival  as  much  as  possible, 
for  that  he  (the  writer  of  the  letter) 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  die  immedi- 
ately after  his  finances  were  exhaust- 
ed, but  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
see  Talma  once  more — which,  howe- 
ver, he  would  not  be  able  to  do  with 
anything  like  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
unless  Talma  arrived  at  the  town 
of  ,  within  two  days — his  finan- 
cial arrangements  standing  as  fol- 
lows ': — in  hand  five  francs  : 

fr.s. 
Board  and  lodging  for  two  days  2  10 
Admission  to  the  premieres  loges  2     0 

Poison 0  10 

5    0 


INSIDE   OP  THE   EARTH. 

A  Leipzig  professor  has  published 
a  work,  in  which  he  proves  that  the 
earth  is  hollow,  the  entrance  to  it  in 
Poland,  and  that  within  there  is  fire, 
water,  air,  amphibious  animals,  fish, 
insects,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  men  ; 
and  he  even  describes  the  details  of 
the  subterranean  life  they  lead. 

NEW    BREAD. 

The  "  march  of  intellect"  has 
reached  its  ultima  Thule. — "  The  force 
of  reason  can  no  further  go."  M. 
D'Arcet,  of  the  French  Institute,  has, 
we  are  told,  succeeded  in  preparing 
from  potatoes  (the  natural  food  of 
pigs)  and  ground  bones  (the  natural 
food  of  none  but  raw -head  and  bloody - 
bones  giants,  and  "  such  large  deer"), 
an  excellent  sort  of  bread,  in  every 
way  resembling,  as  to  taste,  appear- 
ance, &c.  the  "  best  wheaten  bread" 
of  our  bakers'  shops  !  What  shall  we 
say  to  this  1  It  is  the  imaginations  of 
the  nursery  "  reduced  to  practice." 

"  Fee  !  faw  !  fum  ! 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman  ! 

Let  him  he  live,  or  let  him  be  dead, 

ril  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread .'" 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  distinguished  author  of  Brain - 
bletye  House,  Zillah,  &c,  has  a  new 
novel  in  considerable  forwardness,  of 
a  humorous  kind,  called  The  New 
Forest. 

A  Series  of  Tales,  in  two  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  Sketches  of  Irish 
Character,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  the  Editor  of  The  Juvenile  For- 
get me  Not,  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion in  April. 

Mr.  T.  Hood  requests  to  state  that 
he  has  r.o  further  connexion  with  the 
Annual  called  the  Gem.  The  Anni- 
versary, we  hear,  is  dropped  as  an 
Annual,  but  is  to  appear  in  the  form 
of  monthly  Numbers,  with  beautiful 
engravings,  and  to  commence  in  July. 

The  Davenels,  or  a  Campaign  of 
Fashion  in  Dublin,  a  novel,  by  a  per- 
son of  high  consideration  in  Ireland, 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  Novel,  entitled  D'Erbine,  or  the 
Cynic,  will  shortly  appear. 
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CHAPTER 


It  would  extend  this  little  history  far 
beyond  its  prescribed  limits,  to  conti- 
nue a  minute  detail  of  those  progress- 
ive circumstances  which  more  imme- 
diately influenced  the  happiness  and 
interests  of  Horace  and  Millicent, 
during  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Hartop 
and  Lady  Octavia's  sojourn  at  Sea 
Vale.  The  leading  incidents  must 
suffice  to  keep  unbroken  the  thread  of 
the  narration.  Miss  Aboyne  failed 
not  (however  disinclined)  to  return 
Lady  Octavia  Falkland's  visit,  within 
a  few  days  after  that  honor  had  been 
conferred  on  her  ;  neither  did  Lady 
Octavia  fail,  during  their  Ute  a  Ute  in 
her  luxurious  boudoir,  to  call  Milli- 
cent's  attention  to  sundry  objects,  af- 
fording indubitable  proof— in  the  shape 
of  copied  music,  verses,  sketches 
for  albums,  &c.  &c. — that  the  whole 
of  those  long  mornings,  during  which 
she  saw  little,  and  occasionally  no- 
thing, of  Horace,  were  not  devoted 
to  the  serious  duties  which  she  had 
been  fain  to  persuade  herself  occupied 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  them. 
Had  any  lingering  doubt  still  clung 
about  her  heart,  Lady  Octavia's  con- 
siderate assurance  (as  the  visiter  rose 
to  retire)  was  intended  to  remove  it 
effectually.  "  I  assure  you  I  am 
quite  shocked,  Miss  Aboyne,"  she 
said,  with  the  sweetest  deprecating 
manner  in  the  world,  "  at  monopoliz- 
ing so  much  of  Mr.    Vernon's  time  ; 


but  he  is  so  kind  and  obliging  ! — and 
then,  you  know,  those  men  are  such 
lounging  creatures  of  habit  ;  when  he 
is  once  comfortably  established  on  that 
ottoman,"  pointing  to  one  at  the  foot 
of  her  harp,  "  there's  no  driving  him 

away,  though  I  often   tell    him" 

With  what  arguments  her  ladyship  so 
conscientiously  essayed  to  "  drive" 
Vernon  to  his  duty,  Miss  Aboyne  gave 
her  no  time  to  explain ;  for  even  Mil- 
licent's  gentle  spirit  was  moved  by 
the  obvious  malice  and  intentional 
impertinence  of  the  insinuation  ;  and 
rather  haughtily  interrupting  Lady 
Octavia  with  an  assurance,  that  she 
arrogated  to  herself  no  right  whatever 
over  Mr.  Vernon's  disposal  of  his 
time,  which  must  be  well  employed  in 
her  ladyship's  service,  she  made  her 
farewell  curtsey,  and  returned  to  her 
own  solitary  home.  Lady  Octavia's 
eye  followed  her  to  the  door,  with  an 
expression  that  said,  "  So — '  let  the 
stricken  deer  go  weep  ;'  "  and  that 
shrewd  meaning  implied  something 
very  near  the  truth.  The  arrow  had 
struck  home. 

From  that  morning  Miss  Aboyne 
considered  herself  absolved  from  the 
duty  of  returning  any  other  of  Lady 
Octavia's  visits — who,  on  her  part, 
becoming  sensible  that  they  did  not 
cooperate,  as  she  had  expected,  with 
her  amiable  purpose,  soon  discontinu- 
ed them  altogether.      But  the   worthy 
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Doctor,  desirous  of  testifying,  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  his  gracious 
approbation  of  Vernon's  choice,  made 
a  magnanimous  effort  to  honor  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  by  paying  his  personal  re- 
spects to  her  at  her  own  dwelling ;  it 
is  more  than  probable,  with  the  bene- 
volent intention  of  bestowing  on  her 
a  few  of  those  valuable  hints  on  do- 
mestic economy,  and  the  rearing  up  of 
a  large  family,  with  which,  at  all  con- 
venient seasons,  he  was  wont  to  favor 
his  fortunate  and  grateful  curate. 
But  adverse  circumstances  diverted 
from  Millicent  the  good  fortune  intend- 
ed for  her  ;  the  anticipation  of  which 
(for  Horace  had  prepared  her  for  the 
visit)  had  in  truth  grievously  disquiet- 
ed her.  Carefully  enveloped  in  a 
warm  roquelaure,  (for  though  the 
noonday  sun  was  scorching,  the  morn- 
ing had  been  showery,)  escorted  by 
Mr.  Vernon  on  one  side,  and  his  own 
valet,  with  a  parapluie,  on  the  other, 
the  Doctor  (having  previously  forti- 
fied himself  with  a  basin  of  vermicelli 
soup)  was  wheeled  in  his  Bath  chair 
through  the  village  of  Sea  Vale  to  Miss 
Aboyne's  cottage — or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  garden  gate  leading  to 
the  little  dwelling,  and  there  his  further 
progress  was  arrested  by  an  unforeseen 
and  insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
humble  gateway  was  not  wide  enough, 
by  at  least  a  foot,  to  admit  the  Doctor's 
equipage  ;  (it  would  scarcely  have  af- 
forded ingress  to  his  own  portly  per- 
son ;)  and  the  little  gravel  walk,  still 
flooded  by  recent  showers,  was  im- 
passable to  the  rheumatic  gouty  feet 
that  trode  "  delicately"  even  on  Brus- 
sels carpets.  Moreover,  on  casting 
his  eyes  despairingly  towards  the  cot- 
tage door,  at  which  stood  Miss 
Aboyne,  (who,  on  perceiving  the  di- 
lemma of  her  honorable  and  reverend 
visiter,  had  come  forward  thus  courte- 
ously,) he  conceived  a  well-founded 
suspicion,  that  even  arrived  at  that 
inner  portal,  he  should  fail  in  effecting 
an  entrance  ;  wherefore,  like  a  true 
philosopher,  accommodating  himself 
to  circumstances,  he  gave  two  or  three 
prelusive  hems,  with  a  view  of  com- 
plimenting the  future  bride  (even  from 


that  inconvenient  distance)  with  the 
speech  he  had  conned  in  readiness. 
Already,  to  Vernon's  horror  and  Mil- 
licent's  dismay,  he  had  begun,  "  My 
dear  Madam  !  it  is  with  infinite  satis- 
faction that  I  do  myself  the  honor" 
when  a  heavy  cloud,  which,  un- 
observed by  the  pre-occupied  divine, 
had  been  gathering  over  head,  began 
to  discharge  its  liquid  stores  so  sud- 
denly, that  the  faithful  valet,  who 
Waited  not  his  master's  commands  to 
face  about,  gave  the  necessary  word 
to  the  officiating  footman,  and  the 
Bath  chair,  with  its  reverend  contents, 
under  shelter  of  the  parapluie,  was 
safely  wheeled  into  the  Rectory  hall, 
before  Millicent  had  well  recovered 
her  alarm  in  the  uninvaded  sanctuary 
of  her  little  parlor. 

Two  months  and  more  than  half  a 
third  had  passed  away,  since  that  May 
morning  (almost  the  latest  of  the 
month),  a  few  days  prior  to  the  stran- 
gers' arrival  at  the  Rectory,  when 
Vernon  had  won  from  Millicent  her 
unreluetant  promise  to  be  indissolubly 
united  to  him  that  day  three  months. 
What  changes  had  taken  place  since 
then — not  in  the  fortunes  and  apparent 
prospects  of  the  affianced  pair,  but  in 
their  feelings,  habits,  and  relative  cir- 
cumstances !  Vernon  had  gradually 
absented  himself  more  and  more  from 
the  cottage  ;  for  some  time  excusing 
himself  to  Millicent,  and  to  his  own 
heart,  on  various  pretences,  which, 
howe\er,  he  felt  would  not  bear  the 
test  of  investigation.  By  little  and 
little  he  discontinued  even  those  poor 
unsatisfactory  apologies,  and  Millicent 
was  best  content  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
for  even  her  blindness  (the  wilful 
blindness  of  affection)  was  dispelled 
at  last,  and  she  felt  within  herself,  and 
knew  to  a  certainty  in  her  own  heart, 
that  she  should  never  be  the  wife  of 
Horace  Vernon.  Yet  did  she  not,  for 
one  single  moment,  suspect  the  since- 
rity of  his  intentions  ;  nor  doubt,  that 
when  the  illusion  was  dispersed  (she 
knew  it  to  be  an  illusion)  which  now 
warped  him  from  his  better  self,  he 
would  return  to  himself  and  to  her, 
with  bitter  self-upbraiding,  and  passion- 
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ate  avowals  of  his  own  culpable  weak- 
ness, and  honorable  anxiety  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  with  her.  Nay,  she 
doubted  not  that  she  was  still  dear  to 
him — she  scarcely  doubted  that  the  best 
affections  of  his  heart  were  still  hers, 
however  appearances  might  have  led 
to  a  different  conclusion — but  she  more 
than  doubted,  whether  Horace  Vernon 
and  Millicent  Aboyne  could  ever  be 
again  as  they  had  been  to  each  other; 
therefore  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  it 
was  better  they  should  not  be  united. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  there  was  no  change 
in  her  manner  to  Vernon — scarcely 
any  perceptible  change — only,  per- 
haps, in  lieu  of  the  sweet  familiar 
cheerfulness  with  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  carry  herself  towards  him, 
there  was  a  shade  of  deeper  serious- 
ness, of  more  affecting  tenderness,  in 
her  deportment,  such  as  might  have 
betokened,  to  a  curious  eye  and  a  keen 
observer,  something  of  those  feelings 
with  which  the  heart  of  one  bound 
in  secret  on  some  far  journey,  may  be 
supposed,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  to 
yearn  towards  a  beloved  friend,  still 
unsuspicious  of  the  approaching  sepa- 
ration. Millicent's  generous  confi- 
dence in  Vernon's  honor  (in  his  ho- 
norable intentions  at  least)  was  not 
misplaced.  Never,  for  a  moment,  had 
he  harbored  a  thought  of  violating  his 
engagements  with  her;  and  his  heart, 
as  she  had  been  fain  to  believe,  still 
turned  to  her  as  towards  its  real  home, 
at  every  lucid  interval  (the  term  is 
not  inappropriate)  of  his  spell-bound 
infatuation;  and  on  more  than  one 
late  occasion,  when  some  accidental 
circumstance,  or  thought  suggested 
by  his  good  angel,  had  aroused  his 
slumbering  conscience  and  better  feel- 
ings, he  had  almost  deceived  the  poor 
Millicent  into  reviving  hope  and  trust 
by  an  overflowing  tenderness  of  man- 
ner, more  apparently  impassioned  than 
in  the  early  days  of  their  youthful  at- 
tachment. In  some  such  mood  of 
mind  he  took  his  way  towards  the 
cottage  about  the  period  last  mention- 
ed, about  a  fortnight  before  the  first 
of  September,  the  day  he  and  Milli- 
cent   had    long    anticipated     as     that 


which  was  to  unite  them  indissolubly. 
For  some  time  past,  however,  it  had 
been  mutually  understood,  rather  than 
arranged,  between  them,  that  their 
marriage  should  not  take  place  till  af- 
ter the  departure  of  the  strangers, 
whose  stay  at  the  Rectory  was  not 
likely  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  first 
week  in  September.  That  period 
now  drew  near — and  Vernjon  remem- 
bered that  it  did,  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  discordant  feelings.  He  felt 
like  one  who  has  been  long  living,  as 
in  a  dream,  under  the  influence  of 
some  strange  illusion,  which  was 
about  to  break  away  and  leave  him  to 
the  sober  realities  of  his  appointed 
lot.  That  morning,  one  of  those  tri- 
vial occurrences  which  often  lead  to 
important  results  in  human  affairs, 
tended  very  materially  to  hasten  the 
dispersion  of  his  airy  visions.  He 
had  been  present — for  the  time  forgot- 
ten— when  the  letter-bag  was  brought 
in  to  Doctor  Hartop,  who  delivered 
out  from  its  contents,  one  from  Falk- 
land Park  to  Lady  Octavia.  It  was 
from  one  of  her  sisters,  and  the  mat- 
ter so  interesting,  so  redolent  of  pre- 
sent pleasures,  and  fetes  in  prepara- 
tion, of  noble  and  fashionable  guests 
arrived  and  expected,  (fashionable 
men  more  especially,  some  of  whom 
were  alluded  to  in  slang  terms  of  fa- 
miliarity, sanctioned  by  the  modern 
maniere  d'etre  of  high-bred,  rather 
than  ivell-bred,  young  ladies,)  that  the 
fair  reader  for  once  gave  way  to  the 
fulness  of  her  heart,  (seldom  was  her 
ladyship  guilty  of  such  vulgar  unre- 
serve,) and  poured  out  its  feelings  in- 
to the  somewhat  unsympathising  ear 
of  her  reverend  uncle,  reading  to  him, 
as  she  proceeded  with  her  letter,  de- 
tached portions  of  Lady  Jane's  tanta- 
lizing communications,  which  so  sti- 
mulated her  impatient  longings,  that 
she  ended  with,  "  And  now  you  are 
so  well,  dear  uncle,  why  need  we 
stay  a  minute  longer  at  this  horrid 
place  1  I  could  not  survive  another 
month  of  it." 

What  might  have  been  the  Doctor's 
reply  to  this  very  energetic  appeal  was 
known  only  to  the  fair  appellant  ;  for 
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Vernon,  taking  advantage  of  the  open 
door,  and  being  entirely  overlooked, 
had  slipt  quietly  away  ;  and  with  La- 
dy Octavia's  words  still  tingling  in  his 
ears,  was  in  two  minutes  on  his  way 
to  the  cottage,  and  to  Millicent.  In 
a  strange  tumult  of  feeling  he  bent 
his  steps  thither — of  surprise  and  mor- 
tification, and  bitter  self-humiliation 
and  reproach.  Other  thoughts  by  de- 
grees stole  in,  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waves — thoughts  still  com- 
posed of  mingled  elements — painful 
and  humbling,  yet  healing  withal — of 
Millicent  and  all  she  had  been  to  him 
— faithful,  patient,  uncomplaining, 
where  there  had  been  so  great  cause 
to  excite  an  accusing  spirit — nobly 
unsuspicious  of  wrong — incapable  of 
envy — inaccessible  to  mean  jealousy, 
though  not  insensible — O  no,  he  felt 
she  was  not — of  neglect,  which  to 
look  back  upon,  wrung  him  to  the 
soul  ;  and  still,  still,  ill  as  he  deserved 
it  of  her,  his  own — his  loving  Milli- 
cent— his  better  angel — his  future 
wife — and  well  should  the  devotion  of 
all  his  life  to  come  strive  to  compen- 
sate for  his  temporary  dereliction  ! 
Then  came  across  him  a  shuddering 
recollection  of  the  increased  languor 
and  feebleness,  which,  on  two  or  three 
late  occasions,  he  had  observed  and 
spoken  of  to  herself;  but  she  had 
made  light  of  his  question,  and  he  had 
not  dared  have  recourse  to  Nora. 
Nora  and  he  had,  indeed,  by  tacit 
consent,  for  some  time  avoided  speak- 
ing to  each  other;  and  if  they  chanc- 
ed to  encounter,  Vernon  had  hurried 
past,  without  raising  his  eyes  to  a  face 
where  he  would  have  been  sure  to 
read  searching  accusation. 

All  these  thoughts  were  busy  in  his 
heart  as  he  pursued  his  way  to  the 
cottage,  and — for  they  had  melted  him 
to  a  tenderness  of  which  he  wished  to 
subdue  the  outward  indication — by  the 
longest  road — that  which  ran  along 
the  back  of  the  village  street  and  the 
cottage  garden — the  very  lane  where, 
close  by  the  honeysuckle  arbor,  in 
that  very  garden,  he  had  been  arrest- 
ed the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  at 
Sea  Vale,  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  Mil- 


licent's  voice,  mingled  with  the  manly 
tones  of  her  father's.  And  there 
again  Vernon's  heart  smote  him  ;  his 
parting  promise  to  his  departing 
friend  ! — how  had  it  been  fulfilled  % 
"  But  it  is  not  too  late,  thank  God !" 
he  exclaimed  aloud  ;  and  starting  on- 
ward, he  quickened  his  step  towards 
the  orphan's  dwelling,  as  if  to  hasten 
the  ratification  of  his  vows,  and  take 
her  to  his  heart  then  and  forever. 
But,  at  the  turning  of  the  green  lane, 
he  was  overtaken  by  his  old  medical 
friend,  Mr.  Henderson,  who,  without 
slackening  the  pace  of  his  ambling 
pony,  merely  said  in  passing — "  Good 
morrow,  Mr.  Vernon !  you  are  on 
your  way  to  the  cottage,  I  see  ;  you 
will  find  Miss  Aboyne  better  to-day." 
— "Better!  has  Miss  Aboyne  been 
ill  1  Pray,  sir  ! — Mr.  Henderson  !" — 
and  Vernon,  starting  forward,  caught 
the  pony's  bridle-rein  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  alarm. 

The  good  apothecary  looked  at  him 
with  grave  surprise,  as  he  answered, 
with  some  severity  of  tone,  "  Is  it 
possible  you  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
very  precarious  state  of  Miss  Aboyne's 
health,  Mr.  Vernon  1  But  seeing 
her,  as  of  course  you  do,  daily,  you 
may  not  have  been  struck  with  the 
great  personal  change  which  has  been 
for  some  time  perceptible  to  me." 
Alas  !  many  days  had  passed  of  late, 
during  which  Vernon  had  found  no 
leisure  hour  for  Millicent,  and  this 
was  now  the  third  day  since  he  had 
seen  her.  How  the  fact,  as  if  he 
were  then  first  aware  of  it,  struck 
homo  to  his  conscience  ! — and  with 
what  miserable  apprehension  he  ques- 
tioned and  cross-questioned  the  apothe- 
cary ! — and  drew  from  him  an  explicit 
avowal,  that  although  he  did  not  con- 
sider Miss  Aboyne's  case  by  any 
means  hopeless,  it  was  so  critical, 
that  her  life  hung  as  it  were  by  a  sin- 
gle thread,  of  which  the  slightest  agi- 
tation, the  most  trifling  imprudence, 
or  any  untoward  circumstance,  might 
dissever  the  frail  tenure.  "  And  to 
be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Vernon,"  the 
old  man  continued,  laying  his  hand 
on    Vernon's    shoulder    as    he  spoke 
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with  glistening  eyes,  and  a  more  un- 
steady voice — for  he  had  known  Mil- 
licent  from  her  childhood,  and  felt  for 
her  an  almost  paternal  interest,  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  certain 
lately  held  conferences  with,  the  in- 
dignant Nora,  whose  tale,  however 
exaggerated,  tallied  but  too  well  with 
his  own  preconceived  suspicions — "  to 
be  free  with  you,  I  will  add,  that  I 
fear,  I  greatly  fear  Miss  Aboyne's 
present  malady  proceeds  as  much  from 
moral  as  physical  causes,  and  that 
you  will  do  well  to  shield  her,  with 
the  most  watchful  tenderness,  from 
every  disquietude  it  may  be  in  your 
power  to  avert.  That  gentle  spirit  of 
hers,  and  that  tender  frame,  Avere  not 
made  to  '  bide  all  blasts,'  Mr.  Vernon  ! 
Take  care  of  her  ;  she  is  well  worth 
keeping  ;*'  and  so  saying,  the  old  man 
extricated  the  rein  from  Vernon's 
hold,  by  quickly  spurring  on  his  pony, 
and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 
further  questioning,  leaving  the  ques- 
tioner still  rooted  to  the  spot,  with 
food  enough  for  bitter  reflection  to 
keep  him  there — how  long  he  knew 
not — before  he  recovered  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  enter  the  cottage. 

The  porch  door  stood  open,  as  did 
that  of  the  little  parlor ;  but  the  room 
was  empty.  Millicent  had  been  re- 
cently there,  however,  for  her  hand- 
kerchief lay  on  the  table  beside  a  port- 
folio and  some  loose  sheets  of  music. 
Throwing  himself  into  the  chair  she 
had  occupied,  Vernon  sat  for  some 
moments,  his  eyes  fixed  with  uncon- 
scious gaze  on  the  objects  before  him, 
till,  half  rousing  himself  from  that  ab- 
straction, he  began  listlessly  to  turn 
them  over,  and  at  last  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  half-torn  sheet  that 
lay  apart,  with  Millicent's  handker- 
chief. The  paper  was  wet.  More 
than  one  drop — from  what  source  he 
too  well  divined — had  recently  fallen 
on  the  words  of  a  song  which  he  well 
remembered  having  formerly  given  to 
Millicent,  with  a  laughing"  injunction 
to  make  herself  perfect  in  the  old 
ditty  against  her  day  should  come. 
The  words  ran  thus — a  quaint  "  auld- 
warld"  conceit. 


"  Unhappy  lady  !  lay  aside 

Thy  myrtle  crown,  thy  robes  of  pride  ; 

A  Cypress  stole  befits  thee  now, 

A  willow  garland  for  thy  brow. 

For  thou  art  changed,  and  changed  is  he, 
Who  pledged  thee  love's  first  fealty  : 
A  lover's  pledge  !  a  lover's  vow  ! 
And  where  is  he  1  and  what  art  thou  1 

At  younger  beauty's  feet,  with  sighs 
And  silken  oaths,  thy  false  love  lies  : 
A  thing  forsaken  ! — that  thou  art, 
With  faded  form,  and  broken  heart. 

And  now,  poor  heart  !  be  wise,  and  crave 
Of  earth  no  guerdon  but  a  grave — 
And  hark  !  '  ding  !  dong  !'  that  timely  bell, 
(7'heir  wedding  peal,)  shall  ring  thy  knell, 

And  lay  thee  by  the  church-path  side, 
When  forth  he  leads  his  bonny  bride  : 
And  then,  perhaps,  he'll  cry — '  Adieu, 
My  fond  first  love! — so  passing  true!'  " 

Other  drops  had  mingled  with  those 
yet  glistening  on  the  lines  of  that  old 
song  before  Vernon,  still  holding  the 
paper,  let  fall  his  arm  upon  the  table, 
and  bowing  down  his  head,  concealed 
his  face  within  them.  He  had  con- 
tinued thus  for  some  time,  and  so  deep 
was  his  abstraction,  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly unconscious  of  an  approaching  foot- 
step, or  that  he  was  no  longer  alone, 
till  a  soft  hand  touched  his,  and  look- 
ing up,  he  met  the  dewy  eyes  of  his 
wronged  Millicent  fixed  upon  him  with 
an  expression  of  angelic  pity.  That 
look  set  wide  at  once  the  floodgates 
of  his  before  almost  uncontrollable 
emotion,  and  starting  up,  he  caught 
her  to  his  bosom  with  a  passionate 
suddenness,  that,  accompanied  by  half- 
intelligible  words  of  love  and  self-re- 
proach, almost  overpowered  her  gen- 
tle and  timid  spirit.  But  soon  reco- 
vering from  the  momentary  agitation, 
she  mildly  soothed  him  to  compo- 
sure ;  and  said,  half  smiling,  as  she 
softly  drew  the  old  song  from,  his  un- 
conscious hand  —  "Dear  Horace,  I 
never  doubted  your  heart — I  never 
feared  desertion." — "  Bless  you  for 
that  !  Millicent,  my  beloved  !  my 
only  love  ! — but  can  you — can  you  for- 
give 1" — "  That  you  have  sometimes 

forgotten  me  of  late,  Horace  1" 

"  No,  not  forgotten — not  forgotten,  as 
Heaven  shall  judge  me,  Millicent  ! — 
but — I  have  been  bewildered — infatu- 
ated— mad — I  know  not  what ;  and  yet 
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my  heart  was  here  ;  nay,  nay,  look  not 
incredulous,  Milly  ! — here — here  only, 
as  I  hope  for — and  did  you  not  say 
you  never  doubted  that? — Repeat  it, 
my  beloved  ! — tell  me  again  you  ne- 
ver doubted  me,  my  generous,  noble- 
minded  love  !" — "  I  never  doubted 
your  affection  for  me,  Horace  !"  re- 
peated Millieent,  with  tender  serious- 
ness ; — '.'  but  now,  dear  friend  !  sit 
down  beside  me,  and  let  us  both  be 
calm,  and  talk  together  quietly  and 
unreservedly,   as   it  befits  friends  to" 

"  Friends  !   no  more  than  friends, 

Milly'! — is  it  come  to  this!"  vehe- 
mently exclaimed  Horace,  with  a  re- 
proachful look.  "  And  what  name 
more  sacred,  more  endearing  1"  she 
rejoined,  in  tones  less  faltering  than 
before.  "  Friends  here,  and  here- 
after, and  forever  in  that  better  place, 
where,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  is 
reserved  for  us  here,  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  be  as  the  angels  in 
heaven." — "  And  here — here,  Milli- 
eent !  are  we  to  be  no  more  than 
friends  ] — Have  you  forgotten,  that 
within  two  little  weeks  you  would 
have  been  my  wife,  if  those  fatal 
strangers  ! — but  they  will  be  gone  be- 
fore three  weeks  are  over,   and  then" 

"  And    then,     dear    Horace  !     it 

will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of — of" — 
our  marriage  day,  she  would  have 
added,  but  her  voice  suddenly  failed, 
and  with  a  quivering  lip  she  turned 
her  face  away  from  him,  till  the  mo- 
mentary weakness  was  overcome.  It 
was  soon  mastered  ;  and  then,  once 
more  raising  to  his  her  not  unmoist- 
ened  eyes,  she  continued,  "  I  have 
been  wishing,  earnestly  wishing,  for 
such  an  opportunity — such  an  open- 
ing as  this,  dear  Horace  ! — to  pour  out 
my  whole  heart  to  you — to  reconcile 
you  to  your  own,  in  case  of  an  event, 
for  which,  I  fear — I  think  you  may 
be  entirely  unprepared,  and  which  I 
know  you  would  feel  too  painfully,  if 
now,  while  we  have  time,  we  did  not 
exchange  mutual  confidence  and  for- 
giveness for  any  wrongs  fancied  or" 
But  she  was  passionately  inter- 
rupted— "  Now  !  while  we  have  time  ! 
an  event  for  which  I  am  unprepared  ! 


— Millieent  !  Millieent  !  what  mean 
you  1 — But  I  deserve  this  torture" — 
and  grasping  both  her  hands  in  his 
with  convulsive  violence,  he  gazed  in 
her  face  with  such  a  look  of  fearful 
inquiry,  as  wellnigh  unnerved  the 
poor  Millieent,  and  rendered  her  in- 
capable of  reply.  But  making  a 
strong  effort  for  composure,  she  spoke 
again — at  first  only  a  few  soothing 
and  affectionate  words  to  still  the  agi- 
tation that  excited  her  tenderest  com- 
passion, and  then,  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  and  solemnity  of  the  task 
she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  she 
went  on  with  quiet  firmness  to  tell 
him  of  what  had  been  so  long  upon 
her  heart,  though,  till  that  moment, 
she  had  not  found  courage  to  impart 
it  to  him — time  or  opportunity,  she 
might  have  said — but  that  would  have 
sounded  accusingly,  and  Millieent 
lived  only  to  bless  and  to  console. — 
"  My  dear  Horace  !"  she  continued, 
"  hear  me  patiently — hear  me  calmly 
— for  my  sake  do  so.  For  some  time 
past,  I  have  felt  a  conviction  that  I 
should  not  live  to  be  your  wife — nay, 
nay — start  not  so  fearfully  at  these 
words — look  not  so  shocked,  so  self- 
accusing,  Horace  ! — But  for  you — but 
for  your  care  and  kindness,  I  should 
long  ago  have  followed  my  dear  fa- 
ther. But  you  kept  me  here  ;  and  I 
thought  then  it  was  God's  will  that  I 
should  live  and  become  the  companion 
of  your  life.  That  thought  was  very 
sweet  to  me,  dear  Horace  !  too  sweet 
perhaps,  for  it  made  life  too  dear  to 
me.  But  since — of  late,  as  I  have 
told  you,  I  have  had  reason  to  believe 
that  such  was  not  God's  pleasure — 
nay,  let  me — let  me  speak  on  now, 
Horace  ! — now  that  I  am  strengthened 
for  the  trial — and  do  not — do  not  think, 
dearest  ! — for  I  interpret  that  look — 
that  he  has  stricken  me  by  the  hand  I 
loved  ;  I  was  not  made  for  duration, 
Horace  ! — you  know  my  mother  died 
early  of  consumption — I  was  not  well 
before    my    father's   death  ;   and    that 

great  shock  ! — so  sudden  ! — and" 

"  And  /  have  done  the  rest  ! — I — 
wretch  that  I  am  !— Tell  me  so,  Mil- 
ly ! — tell  me  so  at  once,  rather  than 
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stab  me  with  such  mockery  of  com- 
fort;" and  no  longer  able  to  restrain" 
himself,  even  for  her  sake,  he  started 
from  her  side,  and  paced  the  room  in 
agitation,  that  she  wisely  suffered  to 
subside  before  she  attempted  to  re- 
sume her  affecting  subject.  "  But  it 
is  not  too  late  ;  Millicent !  angel  !  thou 
wilt  yet  be  spared  that  I  may  repay 
with  life-long  tenderness  thy  match- 
less excellence  ;"  and  then,  melted  to 
softer  feelings,  he  flung  himself  beside 
her,  and  clasping  her  to  his  bosom, 
gave  way  to  a  passion  of  womanish 
tears.  When  both  had  in  some  mea- 
sure recovered  composure,  Vernon 
was  the  first  to  speak  again,  though  in 
an  agitated  whisper  : — "  Tell  me,  my 
beloved  !  oh  tell  me,  you  will  try  to 
live  for  my  sake  !  I  know — I  see  how 
blind  I  have  been — how  madly  blind 
to  your  increased  indisposition  ;  fool  ! 
idiot  !  that  I  was — I  heard  of  it  for  the 
first  time  this  morning  from  Mr.  Hen- 
derson— but  he  told  me — he  said — in- 
deed, indeed,  Milly  !  our  good  friend 
thinks  that  with  care  and  watchfulness 
all  will  go  well  again — and  such  care  ! 
— such  watchfulness  as  I  shall  take 
now  !" — And  now  their  tears  mingled  ; 
for  Millicent's  rolled  fast  down  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  it  was  many  minutes 
before  she  again  found  utterance,  and 
that  her  secret  prayer  for  strength  was 
answered,  and  she  was  able  to  speak 
to  him  words  of  peace  and  comfort. 
"  I  know — I  know,"  she  faltered  out 
at  last,  "  that  I  may  yet  recover,  if 
such  be  God's  pleasure,  my  Horace  ! 
— for  in  His  hands  are  life  and  death 
— but,  ray  beloved  !  if  you  would  en- 

Pdeavor  to  reconcile  yourself  to  a  con- 
trary event,  I  should  be  well  content 
to  go,  for  methinks  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past — and  do  not  call  it  un- 
kind, Horace  !  I  doubt  whether  I 
could  ever  again,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  so  happy  in  this  world  as 
I  have  been.  I  feel  as  if  the  capabi- 
lities of  earthly  happiness  and  useful- 
ness were  dead  within  me  ;  as  if  I  had 
already  left  my  youth  and  prime  of 
days  at  an  immeasurable  distance — 
and  such  a  companion  would  ill  suit 
you,  Horace  ! — would   ill  assort  with 


your  buoyant  spirit  and  unsubdued 
energies.  But  God's  will  be  done  I 
He  will  order  all  as  is  best  for  us  ; 
and  if  I  live,  and  you  continue  to  wish 

I  should  become  your  wife" "  If 

I  continue  to  wish  it ! — Oh,  Millicent !" 
— "  Then,  then,  dear  Horace  !  I  would 
only  say — May  God  bless  our  union  ! 
— but  if  it  is  not  to  be,  I  do  not  tell 
you  to  remember  me  ;  I  know  you  will 
do  that ;  but  I  would  bid  you,  for  my 
sake,  torture  not  your  own  heart  with 
self-upbraiding.  Assign  all — the  or- 
dering of  all — as  indeed  is  only  fitting, 
to  the  will  of  Providence  ; — and — and 
— if  my  poor  Nora  should  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable  in  her  grief,  bear 
with  her,  dear  Horace,  and  be  kind  to 
her  still,  for  my  sake.  This  little 
dwelling  ! — I  have  taken  some  order 
about  it,  and  her.  The  long-expected 
living  will  be  yours  at  last  ; — and  thus 
I  have  so  arranged  it — you  will  not 
disapprove  it,  Horace  1 — that  this  cot- 
tage may  be  let  or  sold,  and  so  fur- 
nish a  provision  for  my  faithful  Nora. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  pain  you  thus,  dear 
friend  ! — and  yet,  a  few  words  more. 
Oh,  my  dear  Horace  !  be  watchful  of 
yourself.  We  have  all  much  need  to 
pray  against  the  deceilfulness  of  our 
own  hearts.  The  world  and  its  ways 
would  cheat  you,  Horace  !  for  I  know 
your  heart.  Oh,  I  have  longed  thus 
to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  mine — my 
whole  spirit,  if  it  might  be — in  one 
appeal  to  yours  :"  And,  elevated  by 
the  solemnity  of  that  appeal,  and  by 
the  fervor  of  her  enthusiasm,  Milli- 
cent's voice  became  full  and  firm, 
though  its  tones  were  deep  as  if  sent 
up  from  the  bosom's  inmost  sanctua- 
ry, and  her  countenance  was  irra- 
diated by  more  than  earthly  beauty, 
as,  clasping  her  pale  thin  hands  to- 
gether, she  looked  up  in  Vernon's 
face,  and  slowly  articulated,  "  Above 
all,  my  father's  friend  !  mine  own 
dear  friend  !  so  run  the  race  that  is 
yet  before  you,  that,  though  mine  is 
first  finished,  we  may  meet  at  last  in 
the  land  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
separation."  The  awful  pathos  of  that 
affecting  prayer,  though  it  thrilled 
through  the  heart  of  Vernon,  subdued 
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his  impatient  spirit  and  agitated  nerves 
to  solemn  stillness.  He  attempted  no 
audible  answer  —  words  would  have 
been  powerless  to  express  his  feelings ; 
but  Millicent  felt  and  understood  all  the 
assurance  she  desired  to  receive,  in 
the  tears  that  moistened  her  clasped 
hands,  as,  taking  them  between  his, 
he  bent  his  face  upon  them  in  the  long 
and  profound  silence  that  succeeded 
to  his  violent  emotion. 

Horace  Vernon  laid  his  head  that 
night  upon  the  pillow  by  many  de- 
grees "  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man" 
than  he  had  arisen  from  it  in  the 
morning.  But  sleep  came  not  to  his 
eyelids,  nor  rest  to  his  spirit,  till  ut- 
ter exhaustion  procured  him  towards 
morning  a  short  interval  of  troubled 
slumber.  Lady  Octavia  was  not  long 
in  perceiving  the  decline,  or  rather 
cessation,  of  her  Influence  over  Ver- 
non. But  attributing  his  defection  to 
resentment  at  the  unguarded  sentence 
which  had  escaped  her  in  his  presence 
on  the  perusal  of  Lady  Jane's  letter, 
she  only  read  in  it  the  indication  of  a 
more  profound  passion  than  she  had 
yet  felt  certain  of  having  inspired  him 
with.  But  after  a  few  days  of  conde- 
scending sweetness,  fruitlessly  ex- 
pended in  manoeuvres  to  lure  back  the 
startled  quarry,  she  began  to  suspect 
that  whatever  was  the  cause  of  Ver- 
non's brusque  retreat  from  her  bou- 
doir, and  of  his  subsequent  re/rotJzs.se- 
ment,  he  was  now  detained  from  her 
by  a  return  to  his  first  allegiance,  of 
which  her  ladyship  had  by  no  means 
calculated  the  possibility,  while  the 
light  of  her  attractions  still  blazed  in 
competition  with  the  pale  star  of  Mil- 
licent. 

Piqued  at  this  discovery,  Lady 
Octavia's  heart  was  forthwith  vehe- 
mently set  on  what  would  otherwise 
(in  the  near  prospect  of  departure 
from  Sea  Vale)  have  been  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  her — the 
recovery  of  her  former  ascendency  ; 
and  nothing  daunted  by  first  failures, 
she  worked  at  her  purpose  with  all 
the  energies  of  those  great  cooperating 
powers — woman's  will  and  woman's 
wit,  supported  by  woman's  persever- 


ance. But  even  these  combined  forces 
had  wellnigh  experienced  signal  de- 
feat, so  entirely  had  Vernon's  revived 
affection  and  reawakened  fears  for  Mil- 
licent, and  his  bitterly  compunctious 
feelings,  engrossed  every  faculty  of  his 
soul,  since  that  notable  morning  when 
the  trifling  incident  of  Lady  Octavia's 
momentary  incaution  had  been  so  in- 
fluential in  arousing  him  from  his  long 
illusion.  Influential  as  it  had  been, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  by  send- 
ing him  forth  in  that  mood  of  morti- 
fied and  bitter  feeling,  which,  rather 
than  any  worthier  cause,  had  impelled 
his  first  hasty  steps  towards  the  long- 
deserted  cottage  ;  the  better  thoughts 
that,  in  his  way  thither,  had  gradually 
superseded  his  previous  irritation — 
his  short  but  startling  conference  with 
the  good  apothecary — and  last,  and 
above  all,  that  affecting  interview  with 
Millicent,  had  so  effaced  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  paltry  annoyance  which  had 
originally  disturbed  him,  that  it  was 
first  called  to  his  recollection  by  the 
almost  deprecating  tenderness  of  Lady 
Octavia's  voice  and  looks,  when  she 
found  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
him  unobserved;  and  that  was  not 
very  speedily  obtained,  for,  except  at 
the  dinner  hour,  and  some  short  por- 
tion of  the  after-evening  conceded  to 
Dr.  Hartop's  claims,  Horace  scarcely 
absented  himself  from  the  cottage  for 
many  days,  after  that  which  had  so 
effectually  aroused  him  from  his  long 
and  culpaple  infatuation.  Before  the 
little  casement  of  Milliccnt's  chamber 
was  unclosed,  he  was  looking  up  to- 
wards it  as  he  paced  the  walk  beneath 
with  nervous  impatience  ;  and  even 
his  conscience-struck  reluctance  to 
confront  Nora,  was  overcome  by  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  from  her  the  first 
and  most  exact  report  of  her  gentle 
mistress.  A  painful  surprise  awaited 
Vernon  the  first  morning  he  was  thus 
early  at  the  cottage.  Long  after  the 
little  casement  above  had  been  partly 
opened,  and  he  had  seen  Nora  pass 
and  repass  before  it,  as  if  preparing  to 
assist  Millicent  at  her  toilet,  he  had 
awaited  for  some  time  in  the  garden — 
in     the     dear  old  arbor,  and,  lastly, 
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in  the  little  sitting-room,  in  expecta- 
tion of  Miss  Aboyne  coming  down  to 
breakfast.  But  finding,  at  length, 
that  there  were  not  even  any  symptoms 
of  preparation  for  the  morning  meal, 
he  was  driven  to  inquire  the  reason 
of  such  unusual  delay,  and  then  learnt, 
with  a  pang  that  wrung  him  to  the 
heart's  core,  (for  Nora  spared  not  to 
speak  home,)  that,  for  some  time  past, 
Millicent  had  been  too  much  enfeebled 
to  rise  at  her  accustomed  hour,  and 
now  habitually  took  her  breakfast  in 
bed.  The  emotion  with  which  Ver- 
non listened  to  this  startling  corrobo- 
ration of  his  fears,  still  trembled  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  hurriedly 
remarked,  "  Why,  Nora !  surely  it 
was    not   so    long   ago,    that   when    I 

breakfasted  here  last" "  Oh,  no  ! 

Mr.  Horace  ;  not  so  long  to  be  sure," 
interrupted  the  faithful  servant,  with 
a  look  that  spoke,  and  was  meant  to 
speak,  keenest  reproach  ;  "  not  more 
than  a  fortnight  maybe,  or  perhaps 
three  weeks — no  time  at  all — only  peo- 
ple may  be  dead  and  buried,  and  for- 
gotten too,  you  know,  Mr.  Horace,  in 
less  than  that.  The  last  time  you 
were  to  have  breakfasted  here,  you 
were  so  thoughtful  as  to  tell  Miss 
Aboyne  over  night  that  you  would 
come  next  morning  ;  so  the  dear  child 
would  rise,  and  make  me  dress  her  to 
be  ready  for  you — she  was  too  ill 
then  to  dress  herself,  poor  heart ! — 
though  I  told  her  it  was  ill  spending 
her  precious  life  upon  one  that  little 
deserved  it  of  her." — "Little  indeed!" 
groaned  Horace,  as  he  turned  abrupt- 
ly from  Nora  and  the  cottage,  to  break- 
fast where  and  with  what  appetite  he 
might. 

But  Horace  Vernon's  versatile  feel- 
ings and  unstable  nature,  characteris- 
tics often  leading  to  results  as  fatal  as 
those  consequent  on  the  indulgence  of 
violent  and  evil  passions,  were  as  ea- 
sily elated  as  depressed  ;  and,  in  truth, 
his  mind  was  not  so  constituted  as  to 
be  long  capable  of  enduring  or  re- 
taining a  deeply  painful  impression. 
By  degrees  he  deluded  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  too  seri- 
ously alarmed,    though  not  too   soon 

27  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


awakened.  And  indeed  his  now  ten- 
derly unremitting  watchfulness  of  the 
drooping  Millicent  was  soon  rewarded 
by  such  a  reviving  brightness  of  spi- 
rit in  her,  as  in  a  manner  reflected  it- 
self outwardly  on  the  fair  and  fragile 
frame,  which  at  all  times  sympathised 
but  too  faithfully  with  the  fine  essence 
it  enshrined.  It  is  true,  Millicent 
herself  replied  only  by  a  grateful 
smile,  or  an  evasive  word — not  always 
uttered  with  a  steady  voice — to  Ver- 
non's fond  entreaties  that  she  would 
acknowledge  herself  to  be  regaining 
strength — that  she  would  bless  him 
with  some  assurance  that  might  con- 
firm his  sanguine  hopes.  But  Mr. 
Henderson's  manner  and  replies  were 
more  decidedly  encouraging.  Even 
Nora  began  to  look  less  coldly,  and 
by  degrees  more  cheerfully,  when  he 
encountered  her  in  his  frequent  visits  ; 
and  at  last,  one  evening  as  he  was 
leaving  the  cottage,  she  not  only 
vouchsafed  to  resume  her  old  office  of 
opening  the  garden  gate  for  him,  but 
said,  in  a  half  cordial  tone,  as  he  wa3 
passing,  "  Good  night,  Mr.  Horace  ! 
Keep  a  good  heart,  and  all  may  end 
well  yet." — "  Bless  you  !  thank  you  ! 
thank  you  !  dear,  dear,  sweet,  lovely 
Nora  !"  was  Vernon's  rapturous  ex- 
clamation, as,  dashing  back  the  closing 
gate,  so  as  almost  to  upset  his  old  friend, 
he  hugged  her  round  the  neck  with 
such  schoolboy  vehemence  of  delight, 
as  left  her  wellnigh  breathless  and  half 
indignant,  though  not  quite  unaccus- 
tomed in  former  days  to  such  ebulli- 
tions of  his  volatile  spirits. 

Her  rebuke  (if  she  uttered  one) 
was,  however,  quite  lost  on  the  offend- 
er. Before  she  had  time  to  set  her 
cap  straight,  or  smooth  down  her  ruf- 
fled neck-kerchief,  he  was  already 
half  way  to  the  Rectory,  which  he  re- 
entered that  night  in  a  frame  of  mind 
so  overflowing  with  happiness,  securi- 
ty, self-reconcilement,  and  universal 
benevolence,  as  reflected  its  own  hues 
on  all  surrounding  objects,  animate 
and  inanimate.  Dr.  Hartop  was  agree- 
able— Lady  Octavia  enchanting — all 
but  her  charms  and  obligingness  for- 
gotten or    forgiven — (what    was    any 
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woman's  heart  to  him  butMillicent'sl) 
— her  harp  and  voice  in  exquisite  tone 
— his  own  vocal  powers  and  his  flute 
in  the  happiest  unison  with  both  ;  Dr. 
Hartop  gradually  sank  to  balmy  slum- 
bers ;  music  was  discontinued  in  con- 
sideration for  his  repose  ;  conversation 
succeeded — "  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul" — of  course  restrict- 
ed, on  the  Doctor's  account,  to  the  low 
key  and  subdued  tones  that  sound  so 
sweetly  confidential ;  and  when,  on  his 
awakening,  bed-candles  were  lighted, 
and  Lady  Octavia,  taking  hers  from 


Vernon,  and  gracefully  paying  her 
parting  salutation  to  Dr.  Hartop  and 
himself,  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, she  just  turned  her  head  on  en- 
tering it  to  glance  down  the  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  Vernon  was  still 
unconsciously  holding  open  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  as  he  gazed  after  her 
receding  form,  and  softly  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  quiet  inward  laugh,  a 
curled  lip,  and  an  eye  of  infinite 
meaning,  "  Ah,  ha  !  je  te  rattrappe, 
fine  mouche  !  Sauve  toi  si  tu  pour- 
ras." 


THE  DRUGGIST  OF  FIFE. 


Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
epidemic  prevailing,  or  of  the  season, 
which  was  Christmas,  and  the  conse- 
quent repletion  attendant  on  it,  that  had 
caused  such  an  unusual  influx  of  cus- 
tomers to  the  shop  of  Andrew,  Che- 
mist and  Druggist  in  the  town  of  Fife, 
certain  it  is  that  he  and  his  boy  had 
been  more  than  usually  employed  in 
compounding  aperients,  and  emetics 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  good  city  ; 
never  before  had  such  a  demand  on 
his  gallipots  and  bottles  been  made — 
never  before  had  blue  pill  and  jalap 
been  used  in  such  profusion,  and  ne- 
ver before  had  Andrew  felt  more  sin- 
cere pleasure  than  he  derived  that 
evening,  from  the  market-house  clock 
striking  eleven,  his  signal  for  closing. 
With  alacrity  his  boy  accepted  his  per- 
mission io  depart,  and  left  his  master  to 
enjoy  solitude  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day,  and  to  calculate  the  quantity 
of  drugs  made  use  of  during  it.  This 
was  not  small — 14i  oz.  blue  pill,  41b. 
jalap,  besides  colycynth,  senna,  and 
rhubarb,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
had  he  prepared  for  the  good  townfolk 
of  Fife  ;  innumerable  had  been  the 
cases  of  cholera  morbus,  and  plum- 
pudding  surfeits  he  had  relieved  that 
day,  and  the  recollection  of  the  pro- 
portion of  evil  he  had  been  the  means 
of  alleviating,  gave  him  the  most  pleas- 
ing sensations.  The  profit  also  ac- 
cruing from  his  day's  labor,  contribut- 


ed no  small  share  of  pleasing  thoughts, 
and  one  half  hour  more  had  passed, 
ere  it  entered  his  mind  the  time  for 
closiug  had  more  than  arrived;  he  had, 
however,  just  arisen  for  the  purpose, 
when  a  stranger  entered.  Now  An- 
drew, though  an  industrious  man, 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with 
any  other  call  for  his  services  for  that 
evening,  and  not  altogether  so  oblig- 
ingly as  usual  did  he  welcome  his  cus- 
tomer, but  awaited  his  commands  with- 
out deigning  a  question.  The  stranger 
was  not,  however,  long  in  opening  his 
commission,  neither  did  he  appear  to 
take  Andrew's  inattention  at  all  amiss  ; 
he  seemed  one  of  those  happy  beings 
upon  whom  outward  circumstances 
make  little  or  no  impression,  who 
could  be  either  civil  or  otherwise,  as 
should  happen  to  suit  his  humor,  and 
who  cared  little  for  any  opinion  but 
his  own.  His  broad  and  ample  shoul- 
ders, over  which  was  cast  a  large 
coachman's  coat,  with  its  innumerable 
capes,  and  his  hands  thrust  into  the 
pockets,  and  his  round,  ruddy,  good- 
humored  face,  showed  that  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  the  world  had  made 
but  little  impression  upon  him.  An- 
drew had  seen  many  a  wild  High- 
lander in  his  time ;  but  either  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  his  custom- 
er, or  his  nerves  were  a  little  deranged 
by  his  exertions  during  the  day  :  an 
indefinable  sensation  of  fear  came  over 
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him,  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  run  to 
the  door  for  assistance.  But  then  he 
bethought  himself  he  might,  per- 
chance, fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  night  prowlers,  who,  report  says, 
make  no  scruple  of  supplying  medical 
students  with  living  subjects  if  they 
cannot  procure  dead  ones.  And  more, 
did  he  leave  his  shop,  his  till  would 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
stranger  ;  he  was,  therefore,  compel- 
led to  summon  courage,  and  demand 
the  stranger's  business.  This  was  not 
so  difficult  to  him,  perhaps,  as  we 
may  imagine,  Andrew  having  formerly 
served  in  the  militia  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  his  fears  had  alarmed  him  far 
more  than  there  was  any  occasion, 
for,  on  asking  the  stranger's  business, 
he  in  the  most  polite  manner  only  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  a  box  of  mo- 
derately strong  aperient  pills.  This 
at  once  relieved  his  fears,  though  it 
did  not  entirely  remove  them,  and 
Andrew  quickly  set  about  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries.  Blue  pill  and  ja- 
lap once  more  were  in  request,  but  so 
much  had  the  stranger's  sudden  ap- 
pearance agitated  him,  he  could  not 
recollect  their  places  so  readily  as 
usual,  and  he  was  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  mixing  quite  the  reverse 
of  what  he  intended.  The  stranger 
observed  to  him  he  appeared  agitated, 
and  politely  begged  he  would  wait  a 
little  and  compose  himself,  as  he  was 
in  no  hurry.  Here  all  Andrew's  fears 
returned,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
his  hand  shook  as  though  he  had  the 
palsy,  and  never  had  the  preparation 
of  a  box  of  pills  appeared  so  irksome 
to  him.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
very  medicine  itself  had  this  evening 
conspired  to  torment  him;  three  times 
longer  than  it  usually  took  him  had  he 
now  been,  and  though  the  town  clock 
had  already  told  the  hour  of  midnight, 
still  Andrew  was  at  his  post,  grinding 
and  pounding,  and  often,  as  he  delay- 
ed for  a  moment  from  mere  inability 
to  proceed,  the  stranger  politely  be- 
sought him  to  rest  a  few  minutes  and 
compose  himself,  and  Andrew,  for 
very  shame,  was  compelled  to  resume 


his  occupation.  At  length  his  labors 
drew  to  an  end,  and  he  prepared  the 
label,  pasted  it  on,  neatly  covered  the 
box  with  blue  paper,  and  presented  it 
to  the  stranger. 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of 
water,"  said  he,  as  he  bowed  to  An- 
drew, on  receiving  the  box,  "  and  I 
see,  Sir,  you  have  given  me  a  smartish 
dose.  '  All  these  pills  to  be  taken  at 
bed  time,'  but  so  much  the  better, 
they  will  perform  their  required  duty 
sooner.  I  have,  ere  now,  mastered  a 
leg  of  mutton  :  and  some  writers  affirm 
the  human  stomach  can  digest  a  ten- 
penny  nail,  so  here  goes." 

It  was  in  vain  Andrew  assured  him 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  direc- 
tions, and  that  one  pill  was  sufficient; 
in  vain  he  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  danger  of  taking  a  larger  dose  ; 
pill  after  pill  disappeared  from  his 
alarmed  view,  while  between  every 
three  or  four,  in  the  same  equable  and 
polite  tone  came,  "  I  will  thank  you  to 
prepare  me  another  box,  and  compose 
yourself,  Sir  ;  I'm  in  no  hurry."  Who 
could  the  stranger  be  1  Andrew  was 
now  at  the  very  climax  of  alarm  ;  the 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow,  and 
his  hands  trembled  so  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  reach  down  his 
jars  without  damaging  them.  Strong 
doses  he  had  certainly  often  prepared 
after  a  city  feast,  for  the  attendants 
on  it ;  but  this  outdid  them  all.  A 
man  that  could  devour  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, digest  a  tenpenny  nail,  and  take 
a  box  of  blue  pills  at  a  mouthful,  had 
never  entered  his  imagination,  much 
less  did  he  ever  expect  to  see  such  a 
being  in  person ;  but  be  he  who  he 
might,  he  was  again  obliged  to  com- 
mence his  labor.  The  stranger  had 
now  finished  his  box,  and  Andrew 
had  no  alternative  but  to  commence 
again,  or  stare  him  in  the  face  ;  the 
latter  he  could  not  do,  as  his  imagi- 
nation had  now  metamorphosed  him 
into  something  more  or  less  than  man. 
Once  more,  therefore,  did  Andrew 
ply  at  the  pestle,  while  the  stranger, 
as  if  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting, 
began  to  grow  more  loquacious.  Had 
Andrew  ever  sought  after  the  Philoso- 
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pher's  Stone,  the  Universal  Solvent, 
or  the  Elixir  of  Lifel  Did  he  put 
much  faith  in  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gi- 
lead,  or  Carrington's  Pills,  or  did  he 
believe  in  the  Metempsychosis  1  In 
vain  he  assured  him  he  studied  no- 
thing but  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory, 
that  his  shop  bounded  his  researches  ; 
the  stranger  took  it  for  granted  he 
must  be  able  to  give  or  receive  infor- 
mation, and  question  after  question 
did  he  put,  to  which  Andrew  assent- 
ed, without  knowing  their  purport. 
At  length  he  seemed  to  have  exhaust- 
ed all  his  subjects,  sat  himself  on  the 
chair,  as  if  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep,  and  in  a  short  time  gave  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  it.  Andrew  now 
began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and 
ventured  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  his 
strange  customer  ;  and,  after  all,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at  in  his 
appearance,  except  he  noticed  the 
breath  from  his  nostrils  appeared  more 
like  the  steam  of  a  tea-kettle  than  the 
breath  of  a  human  being.  Still  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  ap- 
pearance ;  he  had  a  good  jovial  Eng- 
lish fanner's  face,  and  a  dress  that 
well  suited  it ;  to  be  sure  a  smile,  or 
rather  grin,  lurked  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  even  while  asleep,  as  if  he 
mocked  poor  Andrew's  perplexity. 
He  did  not,  however,  allow  much  time 
for  observation — he  seemed  to  be  in- 
tuitively aware  Andrew  had  ceased 
his  operations,  and  he  awoke  with  his 
usual  polite  manner.  "  Oh,  I  see 
you  have  finished  ;  have  the  goodness 
to  prepare  me  one  box  more  ;  but  let 
me  pray  you  to  take  your  leisure  and 
compose  yourself,  for  I  am  in  no  hur- 
ry." Andrew,  who  had  fondly  hoped 
his  labor  was  at  an  end,  now  found 
himself  obliged  to  renew  it  again  with 
vigor,  while  the  stranger  aroused  him- 
self, rose  from  his  chair,  yawned  and 
shook  himself — spoke  of  the  comfort- 
able nap  he  had  enjoyed,  was  sorry  he 
had  kept  Andrew  up  so  late,  or  early 
rather,  for  it  was  now  morning.  An- 
drew, though  internally  wishing  him 
any  where  but  in  his  shop,  yet  con- 
strained himself  politely  to  answer, 
that   his  commands   gave   him   much 


pleasure.  Again  did  he  renew  his 
toil.  Box  after  box  did  he  prepare 
without  intermission,  and  the  hours  of 
one,  two,  and  three,  had  been  told  in 
succession,  by  the  market  clock.  Bit- 
terly did  he  lament  his  destiny — long 
before  this  he  ought  to  have  been 
snug  and  comfortable  in  his  warm  bed. 
Anger  now  began  to  assume  the  place 
of  fear,  as  he  grew  more  accustomed 
to  his  visiter's  company,  and  often  did 
he  determine  in  himself  to  refuse  pre- 
paring any  more.  Still  his  courage 
was  not  yet  at  that  pitch  ;  probably 
his  exertions,  as  I  said  before,  may 
have  injured  his  nerves — however,  he 
could  not  rally  himself  enough  to  do 
it.  The  stranger,  with  his  usual 
smile  or  grin,  stood  looking  on,  em- 
ploying his  time  by  beating  the  devil's 
tattoo  on  his  boot,  while  at  intervals 
came  forth  the  usual  phrase,  "  Ano- 
ther box,  but  don't  hurry  yourself." 
At  length,  mere  inability  to  proceed 
any  farther  supplied  the  place  of 
courage  ;  his  arms  and  sides  ached  to 
such  a  degree  with  his  labor,  as  to 
cause  the  perspiration  to  stand  on  his 
brow  in  great  drops,  and  he  declared 
he  could  proceed  no  further.  The  al- 
teration in  the  stranger's  countenance 
told  him  he  had  better  have  left  it 
unsaid,  and  his  hands  instinctively 
grasped  the  pestle  with  renewed  vigor, 
but  his  repentance  came  too  late  ;  the 
stranger's  hand  was  already  across  the 
counter,  and  in  a  second  more  had 
grasped  Andrew's  nose  as  firmly  as  if 
it  had  been  in  a  vice.  Andrew  strove 
in  vain  to  release  himself — the  stran- 
ger held  him  with  more  than  human 
grasp  ;  and  his  voice,  instead  of  the 
polite  tone  he  had  before  used,  now 
sounded  to  his  terrified  ears  what  his 
imagination  had  pictured  of  the  Indian 
yell.  The  pain  of  the  gripe  deprived 
him  of  voice  to  assure  his  tormentor 
he  would  compound  for  him  as  long 
as  he  would  wish  ;  still  he  contrived 
to  make  signs  to  that  effect, by  stretch- 
ing his  hands  towards  his  mortar,  and 
imitating  the  action  of  grinding  ;  but 
his  tyrant  was  relentless — firmer  did 
he  close  his  fore-finger  and  thumb. 
Andrew  could  not  shake  him  off;  like 
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a  person  afflicted  with  night-mare,  he  the   air  for  a   moment,    gave    him   a 

in  vain  essayed   his   strength,    though  three-fold     twitch,     drew     him    head 

agonized  with  the    fear   of  losing   his  foremost  over  the  counter,  and  let  him 

prominent    feature    in    the     struggle,  fall. — When  he  came  to  his  senses  he 

The  stranger,  at  length,  as  if  endow-  found  himself  lying  outside    his   bed, 

ed  with   supernatural    strength,  lifted  the  only  injury  from  his   fall  being   a 

him  from  the  ground,  balanced  him  in  broken  nose. 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 

EY  MRS.  HF.MANS. 


Oh  !  if  the  soul  immortal  be, 
Is  not  its  love  immortal  too  1 


Seest  thou  my  home  ? — 'Tis  where  yon  woods  are  waving 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  sunny  air  ; 
Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving, 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  light — 'tis  there  '. 

Midst  these  green  haunts  how  many  a  spring  lies  gleaming 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  color'd  with  the  skies, 
My  boyhood's  haunt,  through  days  of  summer  dreaming, 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies ! 

My  home  !  the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track, 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing 
Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved — there  pray'd  for  ! — there  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye, 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother  ; 
Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly  ! 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 

All  the  home-voices  meet  at  day's  decline ; 

One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending — 

— There  laughs  my  home.     UJad  stranger  !  where  is  thine  ? 

— Ask'st  thou  of  mine  ? — In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying, 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away  ; 
'Tis  where  /  too  am  loved,  with  love  undying, 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step — But  where  are  they  ? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling, 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air  ! — 
1  know  it  not — yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  loving  ? 

Happy  thou  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine  ! 

My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving, 

That  with  tiie  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine  ! 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother  ! 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  ! 
For  me,  too,  watcli  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
1  will  believe — but  dark  seas  roll  between. 
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BARBA  YORGHI— THE  GREEK  PILOT. 


[The  following  interesting  sketch  of  the 
destruction  of  Scio,  and  the  subsequent 
blowing  up  of  the  ship  of  the  Captain  Pa- 
sha, was  related  to  an  English  traveller 
in  the  Morea,  in  1827,  by  Barba  Yorghi, 
a  Greek  pilot,  who  at  the  time  of  these 
occurrences  was  in  the  service  of  the  Turks, 
into  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  enter. 
It  is  not  often  one  has  an  opportunity  of 
learning  from  the  survivor  of  such  an  ad- 
venture as  the  last  of  these,  the  awful 
particulars  attending  it. — After  giving  a 
history  of  his  own  life,  and  many  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Turks  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, he  proceeds  to  that  of  the  two 
events  mentioned  above.] 

You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  before  our 
revolution,  all  the  seamen  of  the  Ot- 
toman navy  were  Greeks,  the  Turks 
confining  themselves  to  the  more  noble 
occupation  of  firing  the  guns,  and  de- 
spising all  the  nautical  portion  of 
the  service,  as  a  thing  far  beneath 
them.  When  the  rising  of  our  nation 
became  generally  known,  many  of 
these  sailors  fled,  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, from  the  ships  of  the  tyrant  to 
those  of  their  countrymen.  The  con- 
dition of  those  who  could  not  escape 
became  dreadful ;  the  Turks,  though 
they  knew  they  could  not  do  without 
their  services,  were  unable  to  repress 
their  hate  and  revenge.  Whenever 
intelligence  came  of  any  success  ob- 
tained by  our  brethren  in  Greece,  the 
pistol  and  yataghan  were  sure  to  go 
to  work  among  us.  Even  in  times 
of  no  extraordinary  excitement  I 
have  seen  a  man  cut  down  by  my 
side,  merely  because  the  Turk  ima- 
gined his  features  bore  an  expression 
of  joy  or  triumph.  A  word  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
that  might  escape  a  Greek,  ensured 
him  instant  death.  Indeed,  no  state 
could  well  be  worse  than  ours  ;  and 
what  aggravated  its  bitterness  beyond 
endurance,  was,  that  we  were  to  be 
made,  in  the  hands  of  our  tyrants,  the 
means  of  carrying  ruin  and    death   to 


our  friends  and  countrymen.  If  we 
turned  our  eyes  towards  the  shore, 
there  was  nothing  calculated  to  con- 
sole us  there.  The  turbulent  popu- 
lace of  the  immense  capital  was  burn- 
ing with  the  fiercest  of  passions,  and 
eager  for  blood  and  pillage  ;  every 
day  saw  some  of  the  noblest  or  richest 
of  our  unhappy  caste  fall  unresisting 
victims  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  minis- 
ters of  our  holy  religion,  even  of  the 
venerated  head  of  our  church,  was 
shed  with  remorseless  profusion.  It 
was  on  board  of  the  ship  where  I,  and 
about  a  hundred  other  Greeks,  were 
compelled  to  serve,  that  the  Captain 
Pasha  embarked  early  in  the  year 
1822.  Shortly  afterwards  the  strong 
fleet,  that  was  then  all  ready,  set  sail. 
The  first  place  that  the  long  gathering 
tempest  fell  upon  was  the  island  of 
Scio,  and  every  body  knows  with  what 
violence  it  fell.  The  scenes  of  horror 
that  were  played  off  there  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  have  been  made 
familiar  to  the  world ;  and,  coupled 
with  the  more  recent  destruction  of 
Ipsara,  the  fall  of  Scio  will  long  be 
held  as  the  very  perfection  of  atrocity, 
beyond  which  it  would  be  difficult 
even  for  fiends  to  proceed.  By  day  I 
heard  the  shrieks  of  the  fleeing,  and 
the  curses  of  the  pursuers  ;  the  sup- 
plicating voices  of  women,  children, 
and  old  men,  dying  away  in  the  short, 
tremulous  cry  of  death's  agony.  Day 
after  day  I  heard  the  irregular  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  with,  now  and 
then,  the  deep  roar  of  artillery  ;  I 
heard  the  crash  of  stately  houses,  as 
their  marble  walls  fell  to  the  earth  ;  I 
saw  the  smoke  extend  in  dense  masses 
over  the  fair  city,  and  rise,  at  inter- 
vals, from  the  pleasant  villas  and  olive 
groves,  from  the  bright  gardens  of 
oranges  and  citrons,  and  from  the  bos- 
quets of  the  favorite  mastic. 

But  by  night  how  fearful  was  the 
spectacle  !  The  murderer  reposed 
from  his  bloody  labors  ;  a  deathly  si- 
lence reigned,    broken,  occasionally, 
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by  the  loud  crackling  of  the  consum- 
ing fire,  the  fall  of  a  building,  or  the 
savage  cry  of  some  Asiatic  sentinel. 
The  flames  rose  high  from  tower  and 
grove,  lighting  up  the  destruction  they 
were  making;  they  darted  in  broad, 
red  masses  across  the  channel  that  di- 
vides the  island  from  the  main,  and 
reflected  on  the  black  sides  and 
lofty  summit  of  Cape  Karabournou. 
Then  I  saw  consuming  the  beautiful 
city,  the  fairest,  the  politest  of  all  the 
Levant,  where,  at  different  periods  of 
my  life,  I  had  passed  many  a  happy 
day  ;  then  I  saw  the  ravage  of  the 
destructive  element  among  those  love- 
ly gardens,  the  odor  of  whose  fruit- 
trees  had  so  often  saluted  me  across 
the  calm  waves,  charmed  my  senses, 
and  given  me  the  pleasant  assurance 
that  I  was  approaching  home.  Many 
and  many  a  time,  as  I  have  been  sail- 
ing out  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  have  I 
scented,  at  the  distance  of  miles,  the 
sweet  blossoms  of  the  orange  tree, 
the  citron,  and  the  almond,  that  were 
prodigal  of  beaufy  and  wealth  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  happy  island  of  Scio. 
What  had  the  marble  halls  and  inof- 
fensive plants  done  that  they  should 
thus  be  destroyed  !  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  love  of  pos- 
session would  have  saved  them,  and 
that  the  Turks,  contenting  themselves 
with  wrenching  them  from  those  who 
had  built  and  planted  them,  would 
have  stayed  the  hand  of  injury,  and 
kept  them  for  their  own  use  and 
enjoyment.  But  it  is  part  of  their 
brutal  character  to  delight  in  destruc- 
tion ;  perhaps,  they  are  anxious  to 
efface  works  they  themselves  know  not 
how  to  imitate  ;  they  may  have  consi- 
dered the  symmetric,  elegant,  com- 
fortable edifices  a  reproach  to  their 
own  paltry  constructions  of  lath  and 
mortar:  perhaps, — but  why  speculate 
on  the  motives  of  their  barbarity  1  the 
fact  is, — and  alas  !  how  often  has  it 
been  proved  of  late  years — the  Turk 
ever  finishes  with  fire  what  he  has 
begun  with  the  sword,  and  so  soon  as 
he  has  pillaged  the  money  and  jewels, 
and  secured  such  women  as  may  have 
charms  for  his  brutal  lust,  or  who  he 


imagines  will  sell  well,  he  hastens  to 
render  the  scene  of  his  triumph  a  heap 
of  desolate  ruins.  To  do  this  in  Scio 
required  hard  work,  and  the  perverse 
industry  which  the  Turks  displayed  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  was  truly  as- 
tonishing. The  houses,  being  well 
built  of  hard  stone  and  marble,  with 
scarcely  any  wood  in  them  but  the 
doors  and  window-frames,  were  very 
difficult  to  burn;  they  had  the  barba- 
rous constancy  of  purpose  to  return 
to  the  same  building  five,  ten,  or  fif- 
teen days,  successively,  and  even  after 
all,  the  strong  outer  walls  are  nearly 
all  yet  standing.  I  except,  however, 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  where  the 
short  assemblies  of  the  Greek  people 
were  held,  and  the  Greek  college,  in 
which,  before  our  troubles,  from  four 
to  five  hundred  youths  of  Scio,  and 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  were 
educated  ;  these  two  edifices  were 
rased  to  the  ground — not  one  stone  was 
left  upon  another.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
now,  Sir,  as  you  must  have  felt,  to 
walk  through  that  desolate  town  ;  to 
see  those  smoked,  scorched,  skeletons 
of  houses  that  were  once  so  beautiful. 
When  I  was  there,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
walked  through  street  after  street  and 
did  not  meet  a  human  being.  I  start- 
ed a  covey  of  partridges  in  the  Strada 
de'  Primati,  which  I  had  known  so 
populated  and  gay.  I  saw  an  un- 
owned starved  bitch  giving  suck  to 
her  miserable  litter  in  the  corner  of 
a  marble  paved  hall,  that  had  belonged 
to  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  which  I 
had  seen  frequented,  in  other  days, 
by  a  large  and  handsome  family,  and 
numerous  and  smiling  friends.  Sturdy 
shoots  of  the  wild  fig-tree  had  sprung 
up  within  the  holy  church  ;  the  floor 
was  overgrown  with  nettles,  weeds 
hung  from  the  walls,  swarms  of  insects 
were  seen  rushing  to  their  secret 
holes,  and  an  odious  black  snake  lay 
coiled  on  the  very  altar  stone  !  I  could 
have  wept  to  see  such  changes. 

I  now,  Sir,  come  to  the  night  on 
which  our  brave  Canaris  took  his  sig- 
nal vengeance  on  the  Turks  for  the 
cruelties  they  had  committed,  and 
were  then  committing,  against  us.     A 
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terrible  night,  Sir,  it  was.  When  I 
look  hack  to  it,  it  seems  like  some 
horrible  dream  ;  such  a  dream  as 
might  visit  a  guilty  soul,  when  labor- 
ing under  remorse  of  conscience,  and 
the  dread  of  everlasting  perdition  ;  a 
vision  of  the  day  of  judgment;  a 
scene  of  the  deep  abyss  of  unquench- 
able (lame,  from  which  may  the  Vir- 
gin and  saints  deliver  us  !  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  was  lying  quietly  and  unsus- 
pectingly at  anchor  off  Scio,  on  a  fine 
night,  in  the  month,  of  June  ;  the  hour 
was  waxing  very  late  ;  the  coffee- 
shops  on  board  had  ceased  to  give  out 
the  chibouques  and  cups  ;  the  Turks 
were  reposing,  huddled  together  like 
sheep,  on  the  decks  ;  the  Captain 
Pasha  had  retired  to  his  splendid 
cabin,  his  officers  had  followed  his 
example  ;  no  regular  watch  being  ever 
kept  on  board  a  Turkish  man  of  war. 
I,  and  a  few  Greek  lads,  still  lingered 
on  the  upper  deck,  and,  for  want  of 
better  amusement,  were  watching  the 
progress  of  a  dark  sail,  which  we  saw 
emerge  from  the  Spalmadore  Islands, 
and  bear  down  the  channel  in  our  di- 
rection. She  came  stilly  on,  ap- 
proaching us  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
we  kept  gazing  at  her,  without,  how- 
eve  apprehending  anything,  until  we 
sav  another  sail  in  sight,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  vessel  we  had  first 
made  out  was  hauling  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  soon  bring  her  right 
alongside  our  lofty  three-decker.  I 
then  ventured  to  go  below  and  speak 
to  one  of  the  Turkish  officers.  This 
gentleman  cursed  me  for  disturbing 
him,  called  me  a  fool,  and  after 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  mother 
that  bore  me,  grumbled  out  that  they 
must  be  merchant  vessels  from  Smyr- 
na, turned  himself  on  his  other  side, 
and  fell  again  to  sleep.  Still  the  sus- 
picious ship  came  on  nearer  and  near- 
er ;  I  spoke  to  some  of  the  men,  who 
replied  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  officer  had  done,  wondering  what 
I  had  got  into  my  head,  to  be  running 
about  breaking  people's  rest  at  such  a 
time  of  the  night.  What  more  could 
Idol 

When  I  again  ascended  the  quarter 


deck,  the  vessel  was  close  astern — 
within  hail.  She  was  a  large  black 
brig,  but  not  a  soul  could  I  see  on 
board  except  the  man  at  the  helm. 
Of  my  own  accord,  I  cried  out  to 
him  to  hold  off,  or  he  would  be  split 
to  pieces  against  us.  No  answer  was 
returned,  but,  favored  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  on  came  the  brig,  silent  and 
sombre  as  the  grave.  Whilst  fixing 
my  eyes  intently  on  these  incompre- 
hensible proceedings,  I  saw  the  helms- 
man leave  his  post,  having  secured  his 
tiller  hard  a-port — the  next  instant  I 
heard  a  noise  like  that  made  by  the 
manning  of  oars — then  I  saw  a  boat 
drop  astern  from  under  the  lee  of  the 
brig — and  ere  I  could  again  draw 
breath,  the  brig  struck  violently 
against  our  side,  to  which  (by  means 
I  could  not  then  conceive)  she  became 
at  once  attached  like  a  crab,  or  the 
many-armed  polypus.  Before  one 
third  of  the  slumbering  Turks  were 
aroused,  before  a  dozen  of  them  had 
seized  their  pikes  and  spars  to  detach 
the  dangerous  neighbor — she  explod- 
ed ! — A  discharge — a  fire — a  shock, 
like  the  mighty  eruption  of  some  vast 
volcano,  rose  from  the  dark,  narrow 
bosom,  and  quickly  she  was  scattered 
in  minute  fragments,  high  in  the  as- 
tonished, but  placid  heavens,  wide 
over  the  sea,  and  among  our  decks 
and  rigging — destroyed  herself  in  the 
act  of  destroying,  though  we  could 
see  the  hands  that  had  directed  and 
impelled  the  movement  of  the  dread- 
ful engine  pulling  fast  away  in 
the  boat.  They  might  have  taken  it 
more  coolly,  for  the  Turks  had  other 
matters  to  think  of,  than  pursuing 
them — our  ship  was  on  a  blaze — the 
flames  were  running  like  lightning 
along  our  rigging,  and  had  seized  on  so 
many  parts  at  once,  that  the  confused 
crew  knew  not  where  to  direct  their 
attention.  The  Captain  Pasha  rush- 
ed upon  deck  like  a  man  who  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ; 
he  did  not,  however,  lose  much  time 
in  beating  his  forehead  and  tearing 
his  beard  ;  he  proceeded  with  great 
firmness  of  mind  to  give  judicious  or- 
ders,   but   the     fire    was   too   widely 
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spread,  and  the  consternation  of  the 
crew  too  excessive  to  admit  of  any 
good  being  done.  While  he  gave 
commands  to  intercept  the  flames  that 
were  already  playing  down  the  main- 
topmast,  he  heard  the  cry  from  below 
that  the  lower  deck  was  on  fire,  and 
numbers  of  his  men  rushed  by  him 
and  leaped  into  the  sea.  It  was  in 
vain  he  ran  from  place  to  place,  at- 
tempting by  prayers  and  threats  to  es- 
tablish something  like  a  unity  of  ac- 
tion— the  fellows  had  lost  their  reason 
in  their  extreme  fear. — It  was  all  in 
vain  that  he  drew  forth  his  splendid 
purse,  and  scattered  its  rich  contents 
before  them — what  was  money  to  a 
man  who  felt  that,  if  he  lingered  for 
a  minute,  he  should  be  sent  into  the 
air  on  the  wings  of  gunpowder  !  Some 
of  our  boats  had  caught  fire  ;  others 
were  lowered,  and  you  will  not  won- 
der that  these  were  all  swamped  or 
upset  by  the  numbers  that  rushed  into 
them.  Meanwhile  the  fire  spread, 
and  spread — at  each  instant  it  might 
reach  the  powder  magazines — the 
guns  too,  that  were  all  double-shotted 
or  crammed  with  grape,  began  to  be 
heated ;  and  as  the  flames  flashed 
over  them,  already  went  off  at  inter- 
vals with  tremendous  roar.  The  wild 
shrieks,  curses,  and  phrensied  actions 
of  some  of  the  crew  ;  the  speechless 
despair,  and  stupid  passiveness  of 
others ;  and  their  shrill,  reckless  ma- 
niac laugh  (for  many  of  them  were 
downright  mad)  were  horrible  to  wit- 
ness. People  may  talk  about  Ma- 
hometan resignation,  and  the  surpris- 
ing influence  of  their  doctrine  of  fa- 
talism, but,  for  my  part,  I  saw  little 
result  from  their  boasted  equanimity 
or  firm-set  belief :  they  seemed  to  be 
affected  just  as  other  mortals  would 
have  been  in  a  similar  trying  situation, 
and  indeed  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  superior  rank  among  the 
Turks)  the  despised  Greeks  showed 
infinitely  more  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind  than  their  masters.  The  far 
greater  part  of  the  latter  leaped  into 
the    sea    without    reflectins;   whether 


they  could  swim  two  miles — or,  indeed, 
whether  they  could  swim  at  all , (among 
nearly  800  Turks,  you  may  ima- 
gine, Sir,  what  a  number  of  fat  fellows 
there  were,)  and  without  calculating 
the  certain  havoc  to  be  committed  on 
them  in  the  water  by  the  terrible  dis- 
charges of  the  guns.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  vaunt  my  own  courage  ;  I 
was  a  worn-out,  spirit-broken  man — 
I  was  going  to  throw  myself  overboard, 
when  a  Greek,  a  townsman  of  mine, 
as  brave  and  clever  a  lad  as  ever  lived, 
caught  hold  of  my  arm,  and  drew  me 
aside.  "  What  !  are  you  mad,  like 
the  stupid  Turks'?"  said  he  in  an  un- 
der tone  of  voice  ;  "  if  you  leap  into 
the  water  now,  you  will  be  either 
drowned  in  the  dying  grasp  of  some 
heavy  Osmanli,  or  have  your  brains 
knocked  out  by  the  cannon  shot — the 
ship  may  not  blow  up  yet  awhile  ;  and 
do  you  not  see,  that  now  as  the  ca- 
bles are  cut,  and  the  wind  is  toward 
shore,  we  are  every  moment  drifting 
nearer  to  the  island  1  Come  along, 
Yorghi!"  I  followed  my  adviser  to 
the  bow  of  the  ship — here  I  saw  a 
number  of  Greeks,  hanging  on  the 
bowsprit  and  on  the  rigging  outside  of 
the  bows.  We  took  our  station  with 
them,  awaiting  in  almost  breathless 
silence  the  moment  when  the  powder 
magazine  should  explode.  I  should 
tell  you,  though,  that  before  I  left  the 
deck  I  saw  the  Captain  Pasha  make 
an  attempt  to  leave  the  ship,  in  a  boat 
that  had  sustained  little  injury.  His 
attendants  succeeded  in  embarking  his 
treasures  and  valuables,  and  he  was 
descending  the  ship's  side,  when  a 
number  of  frantic  Turks  leaped  into 
the  boat,  and  down  she  went,  mah- 
moudiers,*  golden  coffee-cups,  amber 
pipes,  shawls,  Turks,  and  all !  It 
has  been  generally  said  that  the  Cap- 
tain Pasha  was  killed  in  the  boat  by 
the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  ship's  masts ; 
but  this,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  cor- 
rect— he  was  blown  up  with  the  ship. 
As  I  was  getting  over  the  bows,  I  saw 
him  through  the  smoke  and  flames, 
standing    with    his   back    against   the 
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bulwarks,  his  hands  crossed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  head  raised  towards 
the  heavens,  which  looked  pitilessly 
and  on  fire  ;  and  one  of  my  compan- 
ions afterwards  assured  me  he  saw  him 
in  the  same  position  the  very  moment 
before  the  final  explosion.  Of  the 
explosion  itself  I  can  say  little,  but 
that  it  was  indeed  tremendous. — I  re- 
member nothing  but  a  dreadful  roar, 
an  astounding  shock,  a  burst  of  flames 
that  seemed  to  threaten  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  globe,  and  a  rain  of  fiery 
matter  that  fell  thick,  and  hissed  in 
the  troubled  sea  like  ten  thousand 
serpents.  The  shock  threw  us  nearly 
all  from  the  bows ;  some,  though  not 
many,  were  killed  by  the  falling  tim- 
bers, the  rest  swam  off  for  shore,  from 
which  we  were  still  distant  more  than 
a  mile.  My  limbs  had  no  longer  the 
strength  and   activity   that  in   former 


time9  enabled  me  to  swim  from  Stan- 
chio  to  Calymna ;  but,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  floating  fragment,  I 
did  very  well,  and  was  among  the 
foremost  of  the  Greeks  who  reached 
the  little  light-house,  that  stands  on 
Scio's  ancient  and  ruined  mole.  On 
looking  back  at  the  wreck,  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship  appeared  still  afloat, 
and  the  foremast  erect,  but  they  soon 
parted,  and  the  next  day  nothing  was 
seen  of  the  immense  ship,  but  minute 
and  innumerable  fragments  scattered 
on  the  water  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
island.  Of  about  nine  hundred  per- 
sons in  all,  who  were  on  board,  only 
eighty-three  escaped,  and  among 
these,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
there  was  not  one  Turk  !  Many  un- 
fortunate Greek  prisoners  or  slaves 
perished  with  the  ship,  and  among 
them,  three    young    Sciote  children. 
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Cruelty  to  animals  is  a  subject  which 
has  deservedly  attracted  parliamentary 
investigation.  It  is  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  legislator  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  sufferings  of 
the  meanest  of  created  things  ;  and  a 
law  which  is  dictated  by  humanity  can 
surely  be  no  disgrace  to  the  statute- 
book.  Who  that  has  witnessed  the 
barbarous  and  unmanly  sports  of  the 
cock-pit  and  the  stake — the  fiend-like 
ingenuity  displayed  by  the  lord  of  the 
creation  in  teaching  his  dependents  to 
torture,  mangle,  and  destroy  each 
other  for  his  own  amusement — the 
cruelties  of  the  greedy  and  savage 
task-master  towards  the  dumb  laborer 
whose  strength  has  decayed  in  his 
service — or  the  sufferings  of  the  help- 
less brute  that  drags  with  pain  and 
difficulty  its  maimed  carcass  to  Smith- 
field — what  reasonable  being  that  has 
witnessed  all  or  any  of  this,  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  interference  is  offi- 
cious and  uncalled  fori  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Martin  acted  properly 
and  wisely  in  excluding  flies  from  the 
operation  of  his  act — well  knowing, 
as  he  must  have  done,  that  the  feeling 


of  the  majority  was  decidedly  averse 
from  affording  parliamentary  counte- 
nance and  immunity  to  those  descend- 
ants of  the  victims  of  Domitian's  just 
indignation.  The  simple  question  for 
consideration  would  be,  whether  the 
conduct  and  principles  of  the  insect 
species  have  undergone  such  a  mate- 
rial change  as  to  entitle  them  to  new 
and  extraordinary  enactments  in  their 
favor  1  Have  they  entirely  divested 
themselves  of  their  licentious  and  pre- 
datory habits,  and  learnt  now  for  the 
first  time  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong  1  Do  they  understand 
what  it  is  to  commit  sacrilege  1  To 
intrude  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  meat-safe  1  To  rifle  and  defile 
the  half  roseate,  half  lily-white  charms 
of  a  virgin  ham  1  To  touch  with  un- 
hallowed proboscis  the  immaculate  lip 
of  beauty,  the  unprotected  scalp  of 
old  age,  the  savory  glories  of  the 
kitchen  1  To  invade  with  the  most 
reckless  indifference,  and  the  most 
wanton  malice,  the  siesta  of  the  alder- 
man or  the  philosopher  1  To  this  we 
answer  in  the  eloquent  and  emphatic' 
language  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning — 
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No  !  Unamiable  and  unconciliating 
monsters  !  The  wildest  and  most  fe- 
rocious inhabitants  of  the  desert  may 
be  reclaimed  from  their  savage  nature, 
and  taught  to  become  the  peaceful 
denizens  of  a  menagerie — but  ye  are 
altogether  untractable  and  untamea- 
ble.  Gratitude  and  sense  of  shame, 
the  better  parts  of  instinct,  have  never 
yet  interposed  their  sacred  influence 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  one  trea- 
cherous or  unbecoming  action  of  yours. 
The  holy  rights  of  hospitality  are  by 
you  abused  and  set  at  naught ;  and 
the  very  roof  which  shelters  you  is 
desecrated  with  the  marks  of  your  ir- 
reverential  contempt  for  all  things  hu- 
man and  divine.  Would  that — (and 
the  wish  is  expressed  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger) — would  that  your  en- 
tire species  were  condensed  into  one 
enormous  bluebottle,  that  we  might 
crush  you  all  at  a  single  swoop  ! 

Many,  calling  themselves  philan- 
thropists and  Christians,  have  omitted 
to  squabash  a  fly  when  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing  ;  nay,  some 
of  these  people  have  even  been  known 
to  go  the  length  of  writing  verses  on 
the  occasion,  in  which  they  applaud 
themselves  for  their  own  humane  dis- 
position, and  congratulate  the  object 
of  their  mistaken  mercy  on  its  narrow 
escape  from  impending  fate.  There 
is  nothing  more  wanting  than  to  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  Royal 
Humane  Society  for  the  resuscitation 
of  flies  apparently  drowned  or  suffo- 
cated. Can  it  possibly  be  imagined 
by  the  man  who  has  succeeded  after 
infinite  pains  in  rescuing  a  greedy  and 
intrusive  insect  from  a  gin-and-watery 
grave  in  his  own  vile  potations,  that 
he  has  thereby  consulted  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  creatures,  or  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  decency,  cleanli- 
ness, good  order,  and  domestic  com- 
fort 1  Let  him  watch  the  career  of 
the  mischievous  little  demon  which  he 
has  thus  been  the  means  of  restoring 
to  the  world,  when  he  might  have  ar- 
rested its  progress  forever.  Observe 
the  stout  and  respectable  gentleman, 
loved,  honored,  and  esteemed  in  all  the 
various  relations  of  father,   husband, 


friend,  citizen,  and  Christian,  who  is 
on  cushioned  sofa  composing  himself 
for  his  wonted  nap,  after  a  dinner  in 
substance  and  quantity  of  the  most 
satisfactory  description,  and  not  un- 
tempered  by  a  modicum  of  old  port. 
His  amiable  partner,  with  that  refined 
delicacy  and  sense  of  decorum  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  sex,  has  already 
withdrawn  with  her  infant  progeny, 
leaving  her  good  man,  as  she  fondly 
imagines,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  un- 
interrupted repose.  At  one  moment 
we  behold  him  slumbering  softly  as 
an  infant — "  so  tranquil,  helpless,  stir- 
less,  and  unmoved ;"  in  the  next,  we 
remark  with  surprise  sundry  violent 
twitches  and  contortions  of  the  limbs, 
as  though  the  sleeper  were  under  the 
operation  of  galvanism,  or  suffering 
from  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
Of  what  hidden  crime  does  the  me- 
mory thus  agitate  him — breaking  in 
upon  that  rest  which  should  steep  the 
senses  in  forgetfulness  of  the  world 
and  its  cares  !  On  a  sudden  he  starts 
from  his  couch  with  an  appearance  of 
frenzy  ! — his  nostrils  dilated,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  immoderate  excitation 
— an  incipient  curse  quivering  on  his 
lips,  and  every  vein  swelling — every 
muscle  tense  with  fearful  and  passion- 
ate energy  of  purpose.  Is  he  possess- 
ed with  a  devil,  or  does  he  meditate 
suicide,  that  his  manner  is  so  wild  and 
hurried  1  With  impetuous  velocity 
he  rushes  to  the  window,  and  be- 
neath his  vehement  but  futile  strokes, 
aimed  at  a  scarcely  visible,  and  cer- 
tainly impalpable  object,  the  fragile 
glass  flies  into  fragments,  the  source 
of  future  colds  and  curtain  | lectures 
without  number.  The  immediate 
author  of  so  much  mischief,  it  is  true, 
is  the  diminutive  vampire  which  is 
now  making  its  escape  with  cold- 
blooded indifference  through  a  very 
considerable  fracture  in  one  of  the 
panes ;  but  surely  the  person  who 
saved  from  destruction,  and  may  thus 
be  considered  to  have  given  existence 
to  the  cause  of  all  this  loss  of  temper 
and  of  property,  cannot  conscientious- 
ly affirm  that  his  withers  are  unwrung  ! 
Mercy  and  forbearance  are  very  great 
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virtues  when  exercised  with  proper 
discretion  ;  but  man  owes  a  paramount 
duty  to  society,  with  which  none  of 
the  weaknesses,  however  amiable,  of 
his  nature  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere. It  is  no  mercy  to  pardon  and 
let  loose  upon  the  community  one  who, 
having  already  been  convicted  of  mani- 
fold delinquencies,  only  waits  a  con- 
venient season  for  adding  to  the  cata- 
logue of  his  crimes ;  and  what  is  lar- 
ceny, or  felony,  or  even  treason,  com- 
pared with  the  perpetration  of  the 
outrages  above  attempted  to  be  de- 
scribed 1 — We  pause  for  a  reply. 

Summer  is  a  most  delectable — a 
most  glorious  season.  We,  who 
are  fond  of  basking  as  a  lizard,  and 
whose  inward  spirit  dances  and  exults 
like  a  very  mote  in  the  sun-beam,  al- 
ways hail  its  approach  with  rapture  ; 
but  our  anticipations  of  bright  and 
serene  days — of  blue,  cloudless,  and 
transparent  skies — of  shadows  the 
deeper  from  intensity  of  surrounding 
light — of  yellow  corn-fields,  listless 
rambles,  and  lassitude  rejoicing  in 
green  and  sunny  banks — are  allayed 
by  this  one  consideration,  that 

Waked  by  the  summer  ray,  the  reptile  young 
Come  winged  abroad.     From  every  chink 
And  secret  corner,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintry  storms  ;  by  myriads  forth  at  onco, 
Swarming  they  pour. 

Go  where  you  will,  it  is  not  possible 
to  escape  these  "  winged  reptiles." 
They  abound  exceedingly  in  all  sunny 
spots  ;  nor  in  the  shady  lane  do  they 
not  haunt  every  bush,  and  lie  perdu 
under  every  leaf,  thence  sallying  forth 
on  the  luckless  wight  who  presumes  to 
molest  their  "  solitary  .reign  ;"  they 
hang  with  deliberate  importunity  over 
the  path  of  the  sauntering  pedestrian, 
ami  fly  with  the  flying  horseman,  like 
the  black  cares  (that  is  to  say,  blue 
devils)  described  by  the  Roman  lyrist. 
Within  doors  they  infest,  harpy-like, 
the  dinner  table — 

Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  fcedant 
Immundo — 

and  hover  in  impending  clouds  over 
the  sugar  basin  at  tea  ;  in  the  pantry 
it  is  buz  ;  in  the  dairy  it  is  buz  ;  in 
the  kitchen  it  is  buz;  one  loud,  long- 
continued  and  monotonous  buz.    Their 


numbers  increase  in  a  frightful  pro- 
gressive ratio  from  year  to  year;  and 
it  has  at  length  become  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  decisive  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  counteract  the 
growing  evil. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  considered  to  speak  rashly  or 
unadvisedly,  who  should  affirm,  that 
no  earthly  creature,  of  the  same  in- 
significant character  and  pretensions, 
is  the  agent  of  nearly  so  much  mis- 
chief as  the  fly.  What  a  blessed  or- 
der of  things  would  immediately  ensue, 
if  every  one  of  them  was  to  be  entire- 
ly swept  away  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  !  This  most  wished-for  event, 
we  fear,  it  will  never  be  our  lot  to 
witness  ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  a 
sincere  patriot,  in  his  benevolent  and 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  well-being  of 
his  country,  to  indulge  in  aspirations 
that  are  tinged  with  a  shade  of  extra- 
vagance. With  respect,  however,  to 
the  above  mentioned  vermin,  the  idea 
of  their  total  annihilation  may  not  bo 
altogether  chimerical.  We  know  that 
the  extirpation  of  wolves  from  Eng- 
land was  accomplished  by  the  commu- 
tation of  an  annual  tribute  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  their  heads  ;  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  whether,  by  adopting  a 
somewhat  similar  principle,  they  may 
not  rid  the  British  dominions  of  an 
equally  great  and  crying  nuisance. 
The  noble  Duke,  now  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  add  another  ray  to  his 
illustrious  name,  to  secure  the  appro- 
bation and  gratitude  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  to  render  his  mi- 
nistry forever  memorable,  by  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  desirable  an  object. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  Society  of 
Arts  offer  their  next  large  gold  medal 
to  the  person  who  shall  invent  the  most 
ingenious  and  destructive  fly-trap.  A 
certain  quantity  of  quassia  might  be 
distributed  gratis  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  as  vaccinatory  matter  is  at  the 
Cow-pox  Hospital,  with  very  conside- 
rable effect  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament 
should  be  passed  without  delay,  de- 
claring the  wilful  destruction  of  a  spi- 
der to  be  felony. 
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BY     DELTA. 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  Nature  of  decay, 

Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness, 

And  Justice  of  delay. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


The  sun  goes  ploughing  clown  the  seas 

Of  glory  in  the  gorgeous  west; 
The  deep,  unruffled  by  a  breeze, 

Through  all  its  waves  is  hush'd  to  rest ; 
Silence  is  on  the  mountain's  breast, 

And  slumber  in  the  stirless  grove, 
As  here,  an  unaccustom'd  guest, 

Beneath  these  aged  elms  I  rove. 

Trees  of  my  boyhood  !  to  my  mind 

Ye  conjure  fur-departed  scenes, 
And,  as  fond  Memory  looks  behind, 

Though  many  a  dim  year  intervenes, 
The  past  awakens  ;  brightly  greens 

Time's  faded  landscapes  on  my  view, 
And  Hope,  even  yet,  confiding,  leans 

On  what  seem'd  firm,  and  proved  untrue. 

Again  I  roam  the  fields  of  youth, 

How  sweet  of  scent,  how  bright  of  bloom, 
Warm  Boyhood,  with  its  heart  of  truth, 

Is  there  ;  and  faces,  which  the  tomb 
Enshrouded  long  ago,  illume 

The  prospect  with  their  living  smiles  ; 
Even  now,  from  out  Oblivion's  womb, 

Its  varnish'd  phantoms  Fancy  wiles. 

Yes,  from  the  bustling  din  of  life, 

"Pis  sweet  unspeakably  to  turn 
To  times  and  days  devoid  of  strife  ; 

And  conjure  from  the  silent  urn 
Hearts,  which  with  ours  were  wont  to  burn, 

Ere  Care  bedimm'd  the  bloom  of  Joy, 
Or  Time  had  taught  the  soul  to  mourn 

The  baffled  prospects  of  the  Boy  ! 

Ah  !  then  we  little  gucss'd  how  Wealth 

Could  rob  the  spirit  of  its  rest ; 
Opinion  was  unfetter'd  ;  Health 

Diffused  a  noonday  through  the  breast ; 
Sorrow  had  come  not  to  molest 

With  racking  dreams  the  peaceful  night; 
And  in  its  hopes  the  heart  was  blest 

At  evening  fall,  and  opening  light. 

Pent  in  the  city  den,  where  man 

Encounters  man  in  daily  strife, 
Where  words  and  actions,  squared  by  plan, 

Show  nothing  but  the  prose  of  life, — 
We  come  to  look  on  earth,  as  rife 

Alone  with  sordid  schemes  and  lies  ; 
Yet  feel  that  Resolution's  knife 

Would  vainly  cut  the  Gordian  ties. 

Down  to  our  paltry  fates  we  bow, 

And,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year, 

We  steel  our  sympathies,  and  go 
Headlong  in  Error's  wild  career  ; 


We  mock  the  doubts,  and  scorn  the  fear 
That  tender  Conscience  erst  betray 'd, 

And  boldly  sin,  and  widely  veer 
From  duty's  dictates,  undismay'd  ; 

Till  on  some  eve,  methinks  like  this, 

When  green  the  earth,  and  blue  the  skies, 
When,  slumbering  as  it  were  in  bliss, 

Earth,  wrapt  in  holy  quiet,  lies, 
We  start  to  find  that  otherwise 

Swell'd  the  young  heart  in  such  a  scene, 
When  open'd  first  on  Wonder's  eyes 

A  world  so  soft,  and  so  : 


Then  do  we  feel  the  worthlessness 

Of  what  we  pant  for  and  pursue; 
And  yearn  for  pleasures,  which  could  bless 

The  simple  heart,  when  life  was  new : 
Fond  Memory  sickens  at  the  view 

Of  what  hath  been,  no  more  to  be, — 
Visions  that  pass'd  like  vernal  dew, 

Or  leaves  from  shorn  November's  tree  ! 

Yes  !  he  who  knows  the  world  must  feel 

'Tis  futile,  fickle  all  at  best, 
And  that  'twere  wise  to  sternly  steel 

Against  its  random  darts  the  breast. 
How  is  the  inmost  soul  distrest, 

To  find  that  those,  who  owed  us  good, 
Should  turn,  when  needed,  like  the  rest, 

In  heartless,  base  ingratitude  ! 

How  sweet  the  evening  gleams  and  glows — 

The  homeward  sea-mews  Hit  around — 
The  ocean  breathes  a  calm  repose, 

Unripplcd,  and  without  a  sound. 
Peaks  of  the  west !  the  scene  ye  bound, 

Illumed  above,  but  dark  beneath — 
The  sun  glares  o'er  the  blue  profound, 

A  giant  smiling  even  in  death  ! 

Oh  Nature,  when  our  eyes  survey 

The  priceless  charms  thou  hast  in  store, 
Art's  tinsel  trappings  fade  away, 

We  learn  to  love  thee  more  and  more  ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  shore, 

And  beauty  in  the  leafy  wood, 
Which  bid  the  baffled  heart  deplore, 

That  e'er  for  guiit  was  barter'd  good  ! 

Alas !  too  late  we  feel  and  know, 

That  pleasure  in  our  souls  must  dwell ; 
That  pomp  is  only  gilded  woe  ; 

And  Flattery's  voice  a  tinkling  bell ; 
In  vain  would  Passion's  bosom  swell 

Against  the  fate  we  sought  and  found  ; 
The  soul,  that  sleeps  in  Error's  cell, 

Awakes  in  Misery's  fetters  bound  ! 
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[In  the  fifth  number  of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Alheneum,  we  inserted,  as  one  of  our 
"  Sketches  of  Contemporary  Authors,  &c." 
a  notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers.  The 
brilliant  speech  made  at  the  late  meeting  in 
Edinburgh,  by  this  powerful  and  eminent 
divine,  in  favor  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  which  has  been  re-published  in  many 
of  the  American  papers,  renders  the  follow- 
ing additional  notice  of  him,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  known  him  long  and  inti- 
mately, peculiarly  seasonable.  It  contains 
more  of  the  anecdotical  parts  of  a  biogra- 
phy than  the  former  paper.] 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  born  (about  fifty 
years  ago)  in  the  small  borough  of 
Austruther-Wester,  in  the  county  of 
Fife.  That  borough  and  the  neigh- 
boring one  of  Austruther-Easter  have 
always  had  a  soul  of  literature.  The 
Doctor's  father  was  a  clothier  and 
draper  ;  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary 
piety,  of  well-informed  mind,  great 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  the  most 
delightful  manners.  He  had  many 
sons  and  daughters,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  have  fallen  victims  to  dis- 
ease, at  the  most  promising  period  of 
life  ;  and  he  had  to  sustain  one  of  the 
most  painful  family  afflictions  to  which 
man  can  be  subjected.  But  still  he 
was  resigned,  cheerful,  and  even  play- 
ful, and  showed  that  the  most  punctual 
attendance  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
(for  there  was  religious  worship  in  his 
family  every  morning  and  evening,) 
instead  of  damping  the  pleasure  of 
social  intercourse,  imparts  to  it  its 
highest  zest.  We  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  state  this  circumstance 
(which  we  do  from  the  very  delightful 
recollection  of  our  personal  knowledge) 
in  order  that  we  may  be  spared  the 
formal  refutation  of  a  calumny  which 
has  been  sometimes  brought  against 
Dr.  Chalmers  both  by  the  unthinking 
part  of  the  public,  and  by  those 
psuedo-religionists  who  can  find  no 
Christianity  but  in  a  mysterious   and 


miraculous  conversion, — the  class  of 
persons  whom  Chalmers  used  so  well 
to  characterise  as  "  gossiping  malig- 
nants."  Those  persons  have  said  that 
Chalmers  was  at  one  time  a  sceptic, 
and  that  he  was  converted  in  we  know 
not  what  wonderful  manner.  Now, 
apart  from  our  personal  knowledge 
that  such  is  not  the  fact,  we  appeal  to 
the  understanding  of  any  unbiassed 
reader,  whether  one  who  had  been  in- 
structed in  his  early  years  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  example  of  such  a  father, 
and  who  continued  with  hirn  in  all  the 
reciprocal  affection  of  a  loved  and  a 
loving  man,  could  have  been  a  sceptic 
on  those  great  doctrines  of  which  he 
witnessed  such  delightful  effects.  To 
have  done  so  he  must  have  been  equal- 
ly destitute  of  discernment  and  feel- 
ing,— qualities  without  which  no  man 
ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  the  tithe  of 
a  Dr.  Chalmers. 

From  his  earliest  years  Dr.  Chalm- 
ers was  enthusiastically  fond  of  read- 
ing, so  that  when  a  little  boy  in  the 
chimney-corner  with  his  book,  he  got 
the  name  of  "the  minister,"  not  from 
any  view  to  bis  future  profession,  but 
from  his  delight  being  in  books.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  most  active 
and  energetic  boy,  and  when  he  did 
enter  into  sports  he  took  the  lead. 
In  very  early  life  indeed,  that  restless 
activity  of  mind,  and  that  determina- 
tion to  seize  and  to  master  all  subjects, 
even  the  most  contrary,  which  has  en- 
abled him  to  do  so  much  more  than 
almost  any  other  man  of  his  time, 
were  abundantly  conspicuous.  His 
progress  at  school  was  rapid  ;  he  went 
early  to  college,  and,  while  but  a 
youth,  he  did  the  duty  of  mathemati- 
cal professor.  Though  above  the 
average,  his  attainments  in  classical 
literature  were  not  very  great.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  lay  more  towards 
subjects  of  which  the  practical  ap- 
plication wras  more  obvious.  He  was 
a  mathematician,    a   natural    philoso- 
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pher,  and,  though  there  was  no  regu- 
lar professor  of  that  science  at  St. 
Andrews,  a  chemist. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century 
he  was  admitted  to  orders,  and  soon 
after  went  to  assist  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charteries,  a  venerable  and  eminent 
preacher  near  the  border.  Some  years 
after  this  the  College  of  St.  Andrew's 
appointed  him  to  the  church  of  Kil- 
meny,  where  he  set  about  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  with  great  energy  ;  but 
he  was  not  very  popular  at  the  outset. 
This  arose,  in  part,  from  the  want  of 
mental  correspondence  between  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  parish  and  a 
man  of  so  much  energy  as  their  pas- 
tor, and  partly  from  that  very  energy 
itself.  He  had  the  utmost  dislike  of 
gossiping,  cared  not  much  for  forms  of 
rustic  politeness,  and  could  not  find 
half  occupation  for  his  time  in  his  paro- 
chial labors.  Accordingly, he  took  to 
a  number  of  other  avocations  :  he  lec- 
tured in  the  different  towns  on  che- 
mistry and  other  subjects  ;  he  became 
an  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps,  and  he 
wrote  a  book  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  besides  pamphlets  on  some  of 
the  topics  of  the  day  ;  and  when  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  was  project- 
ed, he  was  invited  to  be  a  contributor, 
and  engaged  to  furnish  the  article 
"  Christianity  ;"  which  he  afterwards 
completed  with  so  much  ability. 
These  supplemental  avocations  had 
nothing  improper  in  them ;  and  yet 
they  were  not  usual  among  the  Doc- 
tor's professional  brethren,  who  gene- 
rally filled  up  the  intervals  of  their 
time  in  visiting  and  conversations  ;  but 
the  event  has  shown  that,  instead  of 
the  mental  activity  which  Chalmers 
thus  kept  up  being  injurious  to  the 
very  highest  theological  powers,  they 
have  been  the  chief  means  of  deve- 
loping them. ,  And,  though  there  be 
not  ?nuch  merit  in  publishing  a  pro- 
phecy after  the  event,  it  was  in  these 
very  causes  of  want  of  village  popu- 
larity, that  the  friends  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
placed  their  new  hopes  of  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  would  rise. 

Even  then,  he  was  a  most  wonder- 
ful man.     All  life  and  energy,  he  was 


here,  there,  and  everywhere,  both 
bodily  and  mentally.  Mathematics, 
botany,  conchology,  astronomy,  poli- 
tics, political  economy,  theology,  po- 
lemics,— he  was  at  them  all  ;  and  yet 
his  most  intimate  friends  hardly  knew 
when  he  studied.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  his  progress  seemed  more  like  the 
inspiration  of  heaven,  than  that  of  any 
other  man  that  we  ever  knew  or  heard 
of.  Mention  a  new  subject  to  him, 
with  which  you  had  made  yourself  fa- 
miliar, and  a  week  after  he  would  beat 
you  upon  it ;  the  cause  seemed  to  be 
this  :  he  did  not  plod  over  books,  and 
become  the  retailer  of  recorded  opi- 
nions. He  thought  himself,  set  every 
one  with  whom  he  met  thinking,  and 
then  generalized  the  whole.  We  have 
often  been  quite  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  information  which  we  had 
acquired  during  a  few  hours  conversa- 
tion with  Chalmers,  upon  a  subject  of 
which  neither  of  us  knew  much  at  the 
outset. 

As  a  friend,  his  attachment  and  dis- 
interestedness were  unbounded  ;  but 
he  had  a  great  .dislike  to  forms  ; 
and  though  he  was  very  hospitable, 
his  friends  very  often  found  him  with 
an  empty  larder.  One  day  three  or 
four  friends  called  on  him  ;  he  was 
just  setting  out  for  Edinburgh,  but  in- 
sisted on  their  dining  with  him,  which 
was  readily  agreed  to.  After  giving 
old  Effie  (Euphemia)  who  was  the 
whole  of  his  establishment,  her  orders, 
they  all  sat  down  to  that  combination 
of  information  and  glee,  which  shortens 
time  most,  by  actually  lengthening  it 
in  pleasure  and  utility.  Dinner  was 
soon  announced  ;  and  two  large  co- 
vered dishes,  with  a  smoking  plate  of 
potatoes  between,  appeared  on  the  ta- 
ble. "  Gentlemen,"  said  Chalmers, 
"  under  this  cover  there  is  hard  fish 
from  Dundee,  and  under  that  cover 
there  is  hard  fish  from  St.  Andrew's  ; 
take  your  choice."  We  have  been  at 
many  and  various  feast*,  but  we  have 
seldom  enjoyed  an  evening  like  that 
one. 

Sometimes  there  was  not  even  hard 
fish,  but  still  there  was  a  resource. 
We  have  seen  John  Boulhron's  <c  kail 
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pot,"  broth,  beef,  and  all,  brought 
over  to  the  manse — we  have  helped  to 
bring  it.  John  was  a  retired  farmer, 
a  very  plain  but  very  pleasant  old 
man. 

We  mention  these  traits  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  a 
most  effectual  means  of  refuting  and 
reproving  those  persons  who  maintain 
that  formality  of  deportment  is  essen- 
tial to  eminence,  more  especially  to 
clerical  eminence, — as  if  dulness  were 
the  badge  of  intellect.  Here  was  the 
most  effective  preacher  that  the  age 
has  produced,  as  innocent  certainly, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  playful  as  a 
child.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
he  was  not  the  same  great  man  and 
great  preacher  then  as  now.  Even  in 
his  every-day  sermons,  which  he  call- 
ed "  short-handers,"  from  their  being 
written  in  short  hand  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per about  double  the  size  of  a  playing 
card,  there  were  chains  of  reasoning, 
and  bursts  of  imagination  and  feeling, 
which  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled, 
and  never  excelled.  They  were  done 
in  no  time  too  ;  for.  after  a  morning's 
ramble  among  the  rocks  and  woods  in 
the  north  of  Fife,  we  have  seen  him 
compose  a  whole  sermon  in  half  an 
hour — aye,  in  less.  Some  of  his  most 
choice  orations  were  composed  thus  : 
as  for  instance,  the  matchless  charity 
sermon  from  the  text,  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  considerrth  the  poor," — a  sermon 
in  which  the  line  between  genuine  cha- 
rity, and  that  ostentatious  alms-giving 
which  so  often  usurps  its  place,  is 
more  clearly  marked  than  in  any  other 
composition  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. To  mention  the  good  ones 
would  only  be  to  give  a  list  ;  there 
are  degrees  of  excellence  ;  but  we 
never  heard  a  sermon,  or  even  a  re- 
mark of  Chalmers,  in  which  there  was 
not  some  indication  of  genius — some 
touch  of  the  hand  of  a  master. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  arch  face 
of  a  jolly  farmer,  and  the  observation 
that  he  made  to  us  upon  leaving  the 
church  one  Sunday.  The  sermon  is 
throughout  an  argument  for  tempe- 
rance ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  it  was 
composed  as  a  college  exercise.     The 


text  was,  «  Look  not  on  the  wine 
when  it  is  red  in  the  cup  ;  for  it  shall 
bite  as  a  serpent  and  sting  as  an  ad- 
der." The  opening  is  a'very  glowing 
and  graphic  delineation  of  the  seduc- 
tions of  bacchanalian  indulgence  ;  and 
it  began  with  these  words  :  "  There 
is  a  pleasure,  my  brethren,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  intoxication."  As  we  were 
moving  along  the  churchyard  path,  the 
farmer  said,  "  I'm  thinking  the  mi- 
nister and  you  have  been  taking  a 
glass  extra  last  night  ;  for  he  gi'es  the 
same  account  that  I  myself  could  have 
gi'en  fifty  times." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  man  possessing  such  talents 
could  remain  in  concealment.  The 
people  began  to  understand  and  relish 
his  sermons  ;  some  speeches  that  he 
made  in  the  General  Assembly  at- 
tracted the  notice  both  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  Scottish  barristers,  many 
of  whom  attended  the  annual  convo- 
cations of  the  kirk  in  the  capacity  of 
ruling  elders.  From  these,  and  a 
number  of  other  circumstances,  the 
popularity  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  wax- 
ing apace,  when  about  the  year  1811 
a  severe  and  protracted  malady  had 
nearly  put  an  end  to  all  his  labors. 
His  constitution  never  had  been  of 
that  confirmed  strength  which  a  mind 
of  so  restless  energies  would  have  re- 
quired ;  and  probably  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  fatigue  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  in  a  way  which  one, 
who  thought  less  about  his  mind  and 
more  about  his  body,  would  have 
avoided.  He  was  attacked  by  a  very 
severe  and  obstinate  liver  complaint, 
for  the  removal  of  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  great  deal  of  mercury 
became  necessary.  The  disease  was 
subdued,  but  before  his  system  had 
recovered  the  requisite  tone,  he  re- 
sumed his  labors  ;  and  having  expos- 
ed himself  to  cold,  the  disease  re- 
turned with  more  inveteracy  and  ob- 
stinacy than  ever.  So  alarming  was 
the  relapse  that  his  physician  had  to 
resort  to  the  boldest  means  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  what  with  the  disease, 
and  what  with  the  means  of  cure,  he 
presented   few   months  a  spectacle  of 
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physical  exhaustion  which  we  be- 
lieve that  no  man  of  weaker  mind 
could  have  survived.  In  the  agony 
of  pain,  in  the  exhaustion  of  nature, 
and  almost  in  the  absence  of  hope,  the 
firmness  and  placidity,  nay  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  temper  never  forsook 
him ;  and  when  we  have  sat  by  the 
side  of  his  bed  or  his  couch,  in  that 
gloomy  mood  which  steals  over  one 
on  such  occasions,  some  bright  saying, 
which  came  but  in  a  half-articulated 
whisper,  has  compelled  us  to  laugh,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  undiminished 
force  and  lustre  of  his  mind,  amid  a 
physical  wreck  so  nearly  total,  afford- 
ed a  very  strong  argument  for  mental 
immortality.  We  have  seen  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  many  attitudes  ;  in  the 
glee  of  social  enjoyment,  in  the  sub- 
limity of  science,  and  in  the  terrible 
power  of  a  Christian  orator;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  ever  saw  him 
more  truly  in  the  character  of  a  great 
man,  than  when,  to  all  appearances, 
the  scale  of  life  was  doubtful,  and  his 
friends  were  trembling  for  his  fate. 
Since  that  time  he  has  come  more  be- 
fore the  world,  and  commanded  admi- 
ration from  quarters  which  he  then 
little  thought  of;  but  physically,  he 
has  never  been  the  same  man  ;  and 
mentally,  though  his  experience  has 
been  enlarged,  his  powers  did  not  ad- 
mit of  enlargement. 

The  grand  feature  in  the  theology 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  apart  from  his  power 
as  a  practical  divine,  is  his  meeting 
the  sceptic  on  grounds,  and  combat- 
ing him  with  weapons,  to  which  he 
cannot  object.  Instead  of  taking  up 
what  is  called  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity,  which  is  a  matter  of 
feeling  and  not  of  argument,  he  rests 
the  whole  upon  the  external,  upon  that 
which  has  the  same  evidence  as  any 
other  fact ;  and  the  truth  being  de- 
monstrated upon  this  basis,  cannot  be 
shaken.  Now  we  know,  that  this  was 
the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to 
treat  the  subject,  for  we  heard  him 
mention  it,  a  long  time  previous  to  his 
illness,  at  which  time,  it  has  been  er- 
roneously stated,  a  change  took  place 
in  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 

29  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


W<  Not  very  long  after  his  recovery, 
Dr.  Chalmers  married  a  lady  whose 
maiden  name  was  Pratt ;  with  her  he 
got  a  small  addition  to  his  fortune,  and 
a  great  deal  to  the  comforts  of  his 
home  ;  in  which  there  were  no  more 
double  dishes  of  salt-fish,  or  borrow- 
ing of  John  Bouthron's  "  kail  pot  ;" 
and  as  he  had  less  occasion  to  go 
abroad  for  society,  his  health  was 
soon,  in  a  great  measure,  restored. 

In  a  few  years  he  was  invited  to  St. 
John's  Church,  Glasgow,  in  a  manner 
highly  complimentary  to  his  talents;  and 
though  many  of  his  friends  dissuaded 
him,  from  an  idea  that  the  labor  would 
be  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  that  he 
would  be  more  useful  living  in  com- 
parative literary  ease  at  Kilmeny,  he 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  go.  The 
impression  which  he  made  at  Glasgow 
was  very  great ;  and  his  fame  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  When 
he  visited  London,  the  hold  that  he 
took  on  the  minds  of  men  was  quite 
unprecedented.  It  was  a  time  or 
strong  political  feeling  ;  but  even  that 
was  unheeded,  and  all  parties  throng- 
ed to  hear  the  Scottish  preacher. 
The  very  best  judges  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  display  they  heard. 
Canning  and  Wilberforce  went  toge- 
ther ;  and  got  into  a  pew  near  the 
door.  The  elder  in  attendance  stood 
close  by  the  pew.  Chalmers  began 
in  his  usual  unpromising  way,  by 
stating  a  few  nearly  self-evident  pro- 
positions, neither  in  the  choicest  lan- 
guage, nor  in  the  most  impressive 
voice.  "  If  this  be  all,"  said  Can- 
ning to  his  companion,  "  it  will  never 
do."  Chalmers  went  on  :  the  shuf- 
fling of  the  congregation  gradually 
subsided.  He  got  into  the  mass  of 
his  subject  ;  his  weakness  became 
strength  ;  his  hesitation  was  turned 
into  energy  ;  and,  bringing  the  whole 
volume  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  it, 
he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  the  most 
close  and  conclusive  argument,  bril- 
liant with  all  the  exuberance  of  an 
imagination  which  ranged  over  all  na- 
ture for  illustrations,  and  yet  managed 
and   applied   each   of   them  with  the 
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same  unerring  dexterity,  as  if  that 
single  one  had  been  the  study  of  a 
whole  life.  "  The  tartan  beats  us," 
said  Canning,  "  we  have  no  preaching 
like  that  in  England." 

The  measure  of  his  pulpit  celebrity 
was  now  full ;  and  after  about  two 
years  in  Glasgow,  during  which  he 
published  several  works,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philoso- 


phy in  St.  Andrew's.  Of  his  conduct 
there  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  place 
was  too  confined  for  him.  In  Edin- 
burgh his  office  is  more  important  ; 
and  if  his  life  be  continued,  he  will 
do  much  to  extend  sound  and  liberal 
views  among  the  Scottish  clergy.  Of 
his  tolerance  we  have  just  had  an  ex- 
ample. 


THE  TWO  MINERS  OF  FAMATINA. 


The  great  mountain  of  Famatina,  si- 
tuated in  the  province  of  Rioja,  has 
long  been  looked  upon  traditionally  as 
the  depositary  of  enormous  wealth  in 
the  form  of  gold  and  silver  ore  ;  but 
the  turning  this  wealth  to  any  impor- 
tant practical  account  is  a  circumstance 
of  very  recent  date  ;  partly  owing  to 
the  superstitious  feelings  which  the 
native  Indians  have  always  connected, 
and  still  connect,  with  the  supposed 
demons  and  other  supernatural  beings 
who  are  believed  to  inhabit  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
absence  of  any  sufficient  motive,  on 
the  part  of  the  occupiers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  encounter  the 
perils  and  hardships  attendant  on  ex- 
ploring the  scene  of  those,  to  them, 
useless  and  unnecessary  treasures  ;  for 
so  rich  and  fertile  are  the  surrounding 
plains  of  the  Rioja,  and  the  Pampas, 
and  so  comparatively  trifling  is  the  la- 
bor required  to  obtain  from  them  all 
which  the  simple-minded  inhabitants 
need  for  their  subsistence  and  comfort, 
that  probably  nothing  but   an    actual 


display  of  the  physical  consequences 
(in  wealth  and  consideration)  to  be 
gained  by  the  enterprise  in  question, 
could  have  induced  them  to  commence 
or  continue  the  prosecution  of  it,  even 
since  the  revolution,  and  the  new  train 
of  motives  and  feelings  which  that 
event  has  introduced.  But  before 
that  period  the  wealth  of  the  Famati- 
na mountain  remained  a  treasure  of 
the  imagination  merely  ;  and  was,  as 
such,  as  much  superior  to  the  actual 
possessions  of  the  miser,  who  has  not 
the  heart  to  use  what  he  has  hoarded, 
as  the  feeling  of  having  all  one's  wants 
supplied  is  to  that  of  wants  increasing 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  supply  to 
which  they  refer.  The  innumerable 
herds  of  the  Pampas,  to  be  had  almost 
by  seeking  for — the  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  requiring  nothing 
worthy  the  name  of  toil  in  its  tillage 
— the  peculiar  character  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  vegetation,  serving  for  al- 
most every  purpose  connected  with  the 
actual  wants  of  human  life  ;|  and, 
finally,  the    beautiful,   but  enervating 


*  This  brief  sketch  of  the  singular  circumstances  attending  the  comparatively  recent  disco- 
very of  the  wealth  of  the  Famaiina  mines,  is  by  one  who  collected  them  on  the  spot,  and  from 
persons  who  may  be  described  as  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  they  reported. 

t  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  Algarrova  tree,  in  particular.  This  tree  seems  to  have  been 
expressly  provided  by  Providence  for  the  sustenance  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  these  districts, 
and  if  it  were  by  any  accident  of  nature  to  be  exterminated,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  population  would  follow  it.  It  is  the  universal  sustenance  of  the  poor,  the  idle,  and  the 
destitute  ;  there  is  a  drink  made  from  its  bean-like  pod,  which  is  excellent — its  seeds  are  ground 
into  flour — its  leaves  are  used  as  the  general  food  for  cattle — and  its  branches,  which  are  stud- 
ded with  sharp-pointed  thorns,  are  stuck  in  the  earth,  and  wattled  together  into  a  sort  of  palis- 
sade,  which  even  a  starving  bull  will  not  attempt  to  break  through,  though  he  see  the  tempting 
pasture  on  the  other  side.  The  wood,  too,  is  not  only  excellent  for  all  agricultural  and  archi- 
tectural purposes,  but  is,  from  its  hard  and  solid  nature,  almost  as  durable  as  coals,  for  fuel. 
Finally,  even  dogs  are  fond  of  the  pod,  and  pigs  fatten  on  it  better  than  on  any  other  food. 
The  former  will  often  leave  their  homes,  and  live  in  the  Algarrova  woods  as  long  as  the  pod  is 
in  season  ;  and  the  poor  will  none  of  them  work — nor  need  they — while  that  portion  of  the  Al- 
garrova tree  lasts. 
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and  relaxing  climate  ;  all  these  things 
united,  afforded  ample  means  of  con- 
tent to  the  comparatively  few  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vast  province  of  Rioja; 
which,  even  at  the  present  time,  does 


expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  deso- 
late mountain  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  little  silver  got  into  circu- 
lation in  the  province — a  thing,  till 
then,  almost  unknown.     At  length,  in 


not  number  more  than  twenty  thousand  the  year  1805,  about  four  years  after 
souls.  It  is  true  the  King  of  Spain  the  slight  and  insignificant  attempts 
and  his  government  have  made  repeat-  just  referred  to,  there  were  seen  one 
ed  attempts  to  work  the  mines,  known  day,  riding  into  the  village  of  Chileci- 
to  have  formerly  existed  in  this  moun-  to,  two  wretchedly  clad  men,  both 
tain.  But  they  could  never  hit  upon  mounted  on  one  sorry  mule,  and  arm- 
any  inducements  sufficiently  strong  to  ed  with  one  old  musket.  On  inquiry, 
secure  the  earnest  and  active  coope-  it  appeared  that  these  men  had  travel- 
ration  of  the  inhabitants,  or  even  to  led  from  Peru  in  the  manner  just  de- 
overcome  that  superstitious  horror  scribed,  and  had  supported  themselves 
which  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  to  on  their  journey,  entirely  by  the  aid 
them  by  their  simple,  but  in  this  in-  of  their  old  gun,  with  which  they  had 


stance,  perhaps,  wise  ancestors,  rela- 
tive to  the  dangers — unnamed  and  un- 
known, but  not  the  less  effectual  in 
their  influence — attendant  on  the  task 


killed,  from  time  to  time,  what  they 
needed  for  their  subsistence.  It  was 
ascertained,  too,  that,  having  been  long 
engaged  as  laborers  in  the  Peruvian 


of  exploring  the  vast  and  naturally  mines,  and  having  acquired  the  know- 
terrific  solitudes  immediately  surround-  ledge  necessary  for  their  purpose,  they 
ing  the  objects  of  search.     The  early    had  left  that  country  solely  with  the 


Indians,  just  referred  to,  had  also 
adopted  another  precaution,  as  if  with 
the  view  of  deterring  their  descend- 
ants from  the  perilous  enterprise  in 
question — perilous  even,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  cupidity,  which  its  re- 
sults excited  in  their  European  mas- 
ters, than  in  the  actual  physical  hard- 
ships and  evils  connected  with  it.  On 
ceasing  to  work  the  mines,  they  care- 


view  of  seeking  their  fortune  in  the 
mountain  of  Famatina — the  tradition- 
al reports  of  its  wealth  having  long  ago 
reached  the  country  from  which  they 
came.  These  two  men  were  named 
Juan  Leita,  and  Juan  Echavaria  ;  and 
I  have  been  told  by  persons  who  were 
eye-witnesses  to  their  first  entry  into 
Chilecito,  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  astonishment  excited  in  the  inha- 


fully  built  up  and  concealed,  by  every     bitants  of  the  village,  at  the  idea  of 

two  poverty-stricken  and  almost  naked 
beings  attempting  to  contend  with  the 
dangers  and  rigbrs  of  the  so  dreaded 
solitudes  of  the  Famatina  mountain. 
But  these  men,  unlike  the  happier  in- 
habitants of  the  fertile  plains  of  Rioja, 
had  long  felt  the  evils  of  poverty,  and 


means  in  their  power,  the  various 
openings  to  them,  so  as  to  remove  all 
clue,  if  possible,  to  the  exploring  of 
them  in  future. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  just  before  the  great  discovery, 
now  about  to  be  described  in   detail, 


a  slight  impulse  had  been  given  to  the     craved  the  advantages  which  they  had 


Riojanos,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
wealth  which  all  believed  to  be  at 
their  disposal,  if  needed,  by  the  smug- 
gling trade,  which  commenced  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  be- 
tween the  province  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  articles  of  English  clothing.  The 
desire  of  being  more  gaily  clad  than 
their  neighbors — a  desire  always  easy 
to  be  put  in  action,    in  idle  and  unoc- 


been  accustomed  to  see  enjoyed  by 
the  possessors  of  wealth  alone ;  and 
they  determined  to  risk,  and  to  bear 
everything,  with  the  view  of  bettering 
their  condition.  These  are  the  class 
of  persons  from  whom  we  are  to  look 
for  those  discoveries  and  achievements, 
which  demand  unwearying  perseve- 
rance, and  suppose  and  include  con- 
stant privation.      The  two   pennyless 


cupied  bosoms — had  induced  a  few  of    and  friendless  adventurers,  from  a  dis- 
the  inhabitants  to   undertake    mining     tant  land,    looked    on    the    wondrous 
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mountain,  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much  ;  and  seeing  in  its  now  visible 
form  literally  "  a  mine  of  wealth," 
they  determined  within  themselves  to 
explore  and  take  possession  of  its  trea- 
sures, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  On 
their  arrival  at  Chilecito,  they  were 
literally  destitute  of  everything  neces- 
sary to  their  enterprise,  except  that 
unquenchable  desire  and  determination 
to  accomplish  it  which  constitutes  in 
such  cases  great  part  of  the  required 
power.  They  had  not  even  brought 
with  them  any  of  the  mining  tools  ne- 
cessary for  the  commencemet  of  their 
operations ;  nor  a  farthing  of  money 
to  purchase  them.  These,  therefore, 
together  with  the  supply  of  provisions 
indispensable  to  their  very  existence, 
while  working  on  a  spot,  near  which 
none  could,  by  possibility,  be  procur- 
ed, they  contrived  to  obtain  on  credit, 
from  a  curate  of  Chilecito,  named 
Granillo,  who  agreed  to  supply  them 
with  what  they  needed,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  dollars,  on  condition,  that  if 
they  succeeded  in  their  undertaking, 
they  were  to  repay  him  double  the 
amount  within  a  certain  time  ;  and, 
with  these  supplies  they  started  for 
the  mountain,  the  very  day  alter  their 
arrival  in  its  neighborhood.  They 
proceeded  on  foot  themselves,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  load  their  mule  with 
the  provisions,  tools,  &c,  which  they 
were  enabled  by  the  curate  to  take 
with  them.  It  is  said  that  the  hard- 
ships they  endured,  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days,  were  almost  incredible  ; 
for,  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a 
snow  storm,  almost  naked,  and  with- 
out firing  or  even  shelter.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  had  contrived  to  dig 
out  a  small  cave  in  the  side  of  the  rock 
to  shelter  them  at  night  from  the  snow 
and  rain  ;  and  there  they  used  to  lie 
close  together,  with  no  other  means  of 
avoiding  being  frozen  to  death,  but 
that  of  receiving  the  animal  warmth  of 
each  other.  Their  only  provisions 
were  biscuit,  and  a  little  dried  beef, 
or  charqui,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  eat  cold — having,  as  I  have  said,  no 
means  of  procuring  firing  of  any  kind. 


Nevertheless,  they  persevered — their 
first  attempt  being  made  at  that  part 
of  the  mountain,  called  the  Cerro  Ne- 
gro, where,  after  working  for  some 
time,  they  discovered  a  small  vein  of 
virgin  silver,  mixed  with  sulphuret  of 
silver.  They  continued  working  up- 
on this  for  about  a  month,  never  quit- 
ting the  mountain  during  that  period  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  col- 
lected together  as  much  ore  as  they 
could  carry,  they  returned  with  it  to 
Chilecito.  As  all  mining  speculations 
had  ceased  in  that  neighborhood,  they 
were  now  at  a  loss  how  to  turn  their 
little  treasure  to  account,  by  reducing 
it  to  a  tangible  form.  This,  however, 
they  at  last  effected,  by  grinding  the 
ore  to  powder,  on  a  large  flat  stone, 
as  painters  grind  their  colors,  and  then 
triturating  it  with  mercury  to  extract 
the  silver.  The  produce  of  this  their 
first  adventure  was  about  one  hundred 
dollars  ;  with  which,  having  first  paid 
the  curate  his  promised  sixty  dollars, 
they  purchased  more  provisions,  and 
a  little  clothing,  and  then  returned  to 
the  mountain,  and  were  heard  of  no 
more  tor  three  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  one  of  them  came  back  to 
the  village,  with  sufficient  silver  ore  to 
purchase  two  additional  mules,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  the  increas- 
ing produce  of  their  labors.  And  thus 
they  went  on  for  about  twelve  months, 
never  quitting  the  mountain  but  when 
compelled  to  return  in  search  of  pro- 
visions. It  was  understood  that,  by 
this  time,  they  had  accumulated  a  ca- 
pital of  about  two  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  about  this  time  it  was  that  they 
discovered  the  rich  mine  called  Santo 
Domingo.  They  now  found  them- 
selves sufficiently  beforehand  with  the 
world  to  feel  justified  in  hiring  labor- 
rers  from  the  village  to  work  for  them ; 
and  having  also  purchased  a  spot  of 
ground  in  the  valley  of  Famatina,  in 
which  there  was  a  convenient  fall  of 
water  from  one  of  the  mountain  rivu- 
lets, Juan  Leita,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  mechanical  ingenuity,  construct- 
ed with  his  own  hands  a  trapichi  mill, 
for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  ore  on 
a    larger    scale.      The   whole  of  this 
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construction  he  completed  without  as- 
sistance ;  and  then,  being  the  hardier 
man  of  the  two,  he  returned  to  the 
mountain,  to  work  and  superintend  the 
operations  there,  while  Echavariacame 
to  reside  at  the  mill,  and  attend  to  the 
extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  ore. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  for 
ten  years,  by  which  time  they  had  ac- 
cumulated a  capital  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  in  doing  this 
they  had  excited  the  malicious  envy 
of  the  Riojanos,  whose  cupidity  made 
them  covet  the  wealth  which  their 
want  of  industry  prevented  them  from 
even  attempting  to  compass  for  them- 
selves by  similar  means.  At  this 
period,  too,  the  revolution  broke  out, 
and  afforded  the  means  of,  in  some 
measure,  accomplishing  the  object 
which  was  now  contemplated  by  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  people.  The  first 
step  taken  against  them  was  to  order 
them  to  pay  a  contribution  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  This  was  no  sooner  complied 
with  than  another  was  sent  for  a  simi- 
lar sum,  and  shortly  afterwards  others 
to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars 
more.  On  this,  Echavaria,  who  was 
at  once  a  shrewd  and  a  timorous  man, 
and  foresaw  the  storm  that  was  brew- 
ing, endeavored  to  prevail  on  Leita 
to  join  him  in  retiring  to  Peru  with 
the  property  they  had  amassed.  But 
Leita  refused  to  consent  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  they  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  dividing  their  property,  and 
Echavaria  made  his  escape  immediate- 
ly after — having  first  buried  in  a  spot, 
near  the  mill,  that  portion  of  his 
gains  which  he  was  not  able  to  carry 
with  him.  Shortly  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Echavaria,  it  was  reported 
that  Leita  had  discovered  another 
mine,  still  richer  than  any  of  those 
they  had  hitherto  been  working  upon. 
Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  it  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  still  further  the 
cupidity  of  the  new  government,  and 
an  order  was  speedily  sent  to  Leita, 
requiring  him  to  furnish  a  still  larger 
contribution.  This  he  had  expected, 
and  had  prepared  himself  for,  by  bu- 
rying in  the  ground  nearly  all  his  trea- 


sures ;  and  his  reply  to  the  govern- 
ment order  was  that  they  had  already 
deprived  him  of  all  his  gains.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  put  off  in  this 
manner.  On  receiving  the  above  re- 
ply, they  immediately  had  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabildo,  in  the  town  of  Rioja  ; 
and  the  result  was  the  sending  a  mi- 
litia officer,  and  twenty  men,  to  take 
Leita  into  custody,  and  lodge  him  in 
prison,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was 
an  old  Spaniard,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
state.  The  party  arrived  at  his 
house,  in  the  Escaleras,  just  as  he 
was  sitting  down  to  dinner ;  and  hav- 
ing immediately  taken  him,  and  placed 
heavy  fetters  upon  his  legs,  they  were 
about  to  place  him  on  a  horse,  and 
carry  him  away.  But  he  determined 
on  having  recourse  to  stratagem,  with 
the  view  of,  if  possible,  gaining  his 
liberty,  and  escaping  from  their  hands. 
Accordingly,  pretending  the  utmost 
submission  to  the  commands  of  the 
government,  he  invited  the  party  to 
take  some  dinner  with  him  before  they 
set  out,  and  offered  to  supply  them 
with  some  excellent  wine,  which  he 
possessed.  This  proposal  was  imme- 
diately accepted  by  the  officer  com- 
manding the  party  ;  and,  as  the  only 
servant  of  Leita,  a  black  slave,  had 
run  away  on  the  approach  of  the  mili- 
tary party,  Leita  offered  to  wait  on 
them  himself,  and  fetch  the  wine, 
serve  the  dinner,  &c.  This  he  did 
for  some  time  with  great  apparent 
good  humor,  and  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  party  ;  who,  as  their  spir- 
its waxed  higher  with  Leita's  excel- 
lent wine,  grew  more  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  their  prisoner  ;  and  the 
head  of  them,  seeing  with  what  alac- 
rity he  went  in  and  out  in  their  ser- 
vice, observed  that  it  was  a  pity  he 
should  be  so  much  inconvenienced  by 
his  fetters,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  taken  off.  Freed  from  this 
incumbrance,  he  still  kept  running  in 
and  out  doing  their  bidding,  and  sup- 
plying them  with  more  wine  ;  till  at 
length,  having  ascertained  the  position 
and  arms  of  the  three  sentinels  who 
had  been  placed  without,  he  watrhed 
his  opportunity,  and    suddenly    closed 
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the  door  (which  shut  with  a  spring 
latch)  on  the  drinking  party  within; 
and  then,  having  by  great  resolution 
and  strength  disarmed  and  put  to 
flight  the  sentinels,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  window  of  the  room  where 
the  rest  were  enclosed,  and  threaten- 
ed with  an  axe  to  chop  off  the  head  of 
the  first  person  who  offered  to  escape 
by  that  exit.  Then,  still  keeping 
watch  over  the  now  drunken  party 
within  the  room,  he  whistled  for  his 
black  slave,  (who,  it  appeared,  had 
only  been  sent  out  of  the  way  to  con- 
ceal himself  with  the  view  of  assist- 
ing his  master's  project,)  Leita  or- 
dered him  to  prepare  the  two  best 
horses  of  the  party  and  bring  them  to 
him,  and  to  unsaddle  and  turn  loose 
all  the  rest.  This  being  done  accord- 
ing to  his  desire,  both  master  and  man 
mounted,  and  were  soon  at  a  great 
distance  on  the  road  across  the  Andes 
to  Coquimbo  in  Chile.  They  rode 
day  and  night ;  but  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  their  horses  sunk  under  them 
from  fatigue  ;  and  on  seeing  their 
pursuers  approaching  in  the  distance, 
they  abandoned  their  horses,  and  con- 
tinued their  flight  on  foot,  making  for 
the  craigs  and  precipices  where  their 
pursuers  could  not  possibly  follow. 
They  were  now  safe  for  the  present  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  Leita  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Spanish  Royalist, 
General  Osorio,  representing  who  he 
was,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  left  Rioja  ;  and  stating 
that  if  the  general  would  supply  him 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  he 
would  engage  speedily  to  reduce  the 
whole  province  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Osorio  could  not 
supply  Leita  with  the  required  means, 
but  was  induced,  by  his  representa- 
tions, to  provide  him  with  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Pezu'da,  the  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  who,  he  said,  would  be 
likely  to  further  his  view  in  the  pro- 
posed project.  But  to  deliver  these 
letters,  it  was  necessary  that  Leita 
should  travel  through  a  great  tract  of 
country  in  the  provinces  of  Tucuman 
and    Salta,   at   the  imminent    risk   of 


falling  in  with  his  enemies.  He 
therefore  determined  on  disguising 
himself  as  a  poor  miner,  and  taking 
with  him  only  one  attendant  as  a  guide 
on  the  road  he  was  to  go,  leaving  his 
own  faithful  black  behind  him  to  avoid 
suspicion.  In  this  manner  he  reached 
in  safety  the  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Salta.  But  here,  observing  a 
scouting  party  of  fifty  men  at  a  dis- 
tance, Leita  hid  his  money  and  papers 
in  a  thicket  hard  by  ;  which  he  had 
scarcely  accomplished  when  the  party 
came  up,  and  began  to  make  illusory 
inquiries,  which  he  at  first  refused  to 
answer,  for  fear  of  causing  suspicion 
by  his  Arragon  accent.  At  last,  be- 
ing compelled  by  their  ill  usage  and 
threats  to  speak,  he  described  himself 
as  a  poor  miner  in  search  of  work. 
But,  as  he  had  feared,  his  accent  ex- 
cited further  suspicions,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  beat  him  and  his  guide,  till 
the  latter  at  last  confessed  who  Leita 
was,  though  he  could  not  disclose  the 
object  of  his  travelling  that  road.  But 
another  blow  or  two  soon  induced 
him  to  confess  where  his  master  had 
hidden  his  papers  and  money ;  and 
these  disclosed  all  that  they  wished 
to  know.  They  then  immediately 
conducted  their  prisoner  to  the  city  of 
Tucuman  ;  where  he  was  subjected 
to  a  brief  and  summary  trial,  and  was 
immediately  condemned  to  death  for 
being  in  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Patria.  Soon  after  his 
condemnation,  a  priest,  named  Jose 
Augustin  Colombres,  came  to  confess 
Leita;  and,  with  the  view  of  extract- 
ing from  him  the  knowledge  of  where 
he  had  hidden  his  supposed  treasures, 
he  promised  to  procure  a  grant  of  his 
life  on  condition  of  such  disclosure. 
Leita  was  easily  induced,  under  his 
desperate  circumstances,  to  fall  into 
this  snare  ;  and  having  made  the  de- 
sired confession  to  the  wily  priest,  he 
was  almost  immediately  shot  in  the 
Plaza  of  the  town.  Two  years  after 
this,  the  above-named  priest  made  a 
journey  to  the  Escaleras,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  is  supposed,  of  taking  away 
the  buried  treasure,  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  had  extracted  from  its  owner ; 
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and  thus  concluded   the   first   modern 
mining  enterprise  of  the  Famatina. 

This  history  was  related  to  me  by 
a  person  who  was  himself  intimately 
connected  with  the  mines  then  work- 
ing in  the  mountain,  and  who  went 
on  to  tell  me  a  few  further  anecdotes 
relating  to  them.  He  said  that  hav- 
ing by  dint  of  hard  industry  amassed 
a  little  capital,  he  determined  to  em- 
bark it  in  the  miningspeculations  which 
the  success  of  Leita  and  Echavaria 
had  brought  somewhat  more  into  fash- 
ion ;  and  that  having  exhausted  his  own 
savings  of  two  thousand  dollars,  he 
borrowed  2000  more,  with  which  he 
was  at  length  successful,  and  speedily 
afterwards  accumulated  a  capital  of 
10,000  dollars;  but  that  disgusted 
by  the  vexatious  obstacles  thrown  in 
his  way  by  the  new  government,  he 
had  retired  to  Cordova  with  his  little 
fortune,  and  embarked  it  in  trade. 
Until  this  period  the  mines  of  the 
Famatina  had  been  looked  upon  as 
open  to  the  enterprises  of  any  body 
who  chose  to  engage  in  working  them. 
But  when  Rivadavia  came  into  power 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  he  determined  on 
turning  their  wealth  to  a  national  ac- 
count. He  therefore  sent  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Rioja  for  a  statement  of  the 
general  state  of  the  mines,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  he  had  in 
view,  of  making  them  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  state.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  great  company 
was  formed  at  Buenos  Ayres  under 
the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Hullet,  Bro- 
thers, and  Co.  consisting  partly  of 
English  and  partly  of  native  mer- 
chants ;  and  to  this  company  the  right 
of  working  all  the  mines  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Rioja  was  conceded,  for  a 
certain  period,  and  under  settled  re- 
strictions. 

It  may  be  well  to  close  this  sketch 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  present,  or  at 
least  the  very  recent,  condition  of  the 
mines  at  Famatina.  Some  years  ago, 
the  number  of  working  miners,  em- 
ployed on  the  mountain,  was  rather 
less  than  four  hundred,  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  number,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  mountain  is  twenty 


leagues  fn  length,  and  that  not  more 
than  about  one -fourth  of  that  extent 
had  been,  in  any  way,  explored  for 
mining  purposes,  and  even  that  portion 
had  been  examined  very  imperfectly. 
Indeed,  so  rude  was  the  method  then 
employed  of  working  the  mines,  and 
so  inexhaustible  are  the  riches  suppos- 
ed to  be  which  they  contain,  that,  at 
the  time  referred  to,  the  miners  used 
to  turn  away  with  contempt  from  any 
spot  which  did  not  contain  ore  capable 
of  returning  640  ounces  of  silver  for 
every  cajon  (about  4,8001b.)  ;  and 
many  of  the  mines  then  in  work  pro- 
duced an  average  of  four  times  that 
proportion.  Moreover,  so  defective 
was  the  system  of  working  the  mines, 
it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that 
the  workmen  stole  at  least  half  the 
produce.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  drawbacks,  the  profits  were  un- 
derstood to  be  immense,  as  compared 
with  the  capital  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  wages  paid  to  the  work- 
men, at  the  period  now  i-eferred  to, 
were  as  follows  : — to  the  working  mi- 
ner (barretero)  twelve  dollars  per 
month,  and  as  much  beef,  bread,  and 
firewood  as  he  chose  to  consume  ;  to 
the  apire,  or  laborer,  who  carried  up 
the  ore  on  his  back  from  the  lodes, 
eight  dollars  per  month,  and  the  same 
provisions  ;  the  overseer  (mujordomo) 
was  generally  paid  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  he 
generally  contrived  to  appropriate  as 
much  more.  The  mountain  was,  as 
it  were,  parcelled  out  into  nine  dif- 
ferent divisions  ;  of  which  the  richest 
and  most  productive  was  said  to  be 
that  portion  called  the  Cerro  Mejica- 
no,  and  situated  just  beneath  the 
snowy  ridge.  The  other  portions, 
bearing  the  best  repute  for  riches, 
were  the  Ampallao,  the  Cerro  Negro, 
and  the  Cerro  Tigre.  In  the  Cerro 
Mejicano  alone  there  are  eight  rich 
mines.  The  particular  mine  which  is 
reputed  to  be  the  richest  is  called  the 
mine  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  produces 
abundance  of  virgin  silver,  ami  was, 
at  that  time,  estimated  at  the  value  of 
200,000  dollars.  The  metal  of  nearly 
all  the  mines  is  silver  ;  but  there  were 
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three  or  four  which  produced  gold. 
These,  however,  though  more  healthy 
to  work  than  the  silver  mines,  were 
not  looked  upon  as  nearly  so  profitable. 
Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
the  mountain  of  Famatina  presents, 
from  the  village  of  Chilecito,  a  most 
beautiful  and  noble  appearance,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  morning,  when  its 
enormous    snow-crowned    ridges    are 


just  receiving  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At 
this  period  of  the  day,  indeed,  it  is 
usually  enveloped,  for  the  most  part, 
in  light  mists.  But  as  these  clear 
away  before  the  increasing  power  of 
the  sun  as  it  rises,  the  various  effects 
of  light  and  shade  are  most  curious 
and  beautiful ;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
whole  is  enveloped  in  the  full  blaze  of 
day,  the  effect  is  truly  magnificent. 


THE  RECALL. 


EY  MRS.  HEMANS. 


Alas  !  the  kind,  the  playful,  and  the  gay, 

They  who  have  gladden'd  their  domestic  board, 

And  cheer'd  the  winter  hearth — do  they  return] — Joanna  Baillie. 


Come  home  ! — there  is  a  sorrowing  breath 

In  music  since  ye  went ; 
And  the  early  flower- scents  wander  by, 

With  mournful  memories  blent: 
The  sounds  of  every  household  voice 

Are  grown  more  sad  and  deep, 
And  the  sweet  word,  Brother,  wakes  a  wish 

To  turn  aside  and  weep. 

O  ye  beloved,  come  home  !  the  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone, 
The  time  of  hearth-light  and  of  song 

Returns — and  ye  are  gone  ! 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  falls 

On  the  forsaken  room, 
Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness, 

That  deepens  'midst  the  gloom. 


Where  finds  it  you,  our  wandering  ones  ? 

With  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
Untamed,  beneath  the  desert's  palm, 

Or  on  the  lone  mid-sea? 
'Mid  stormy  hills  of  battles  old, 

Or  where  dark  rivers  foam  ? 
Oh  !  life  is  dim  whete  ye  are  not — 

Back,  ye  beloved  !  come  home  '. 

Come  with  the  leaves  and  winds  of  spring 

And  swift  birds  o'er  the  main  ! 
Our  love  is  grown  too  sorrowful, 

Bring  us  its  youth  again  ! 
Bring  the  glad  tones  to  music  back — 

— Still,  still  your  home  is  fair  ; 
The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 

Alone  is  wanting  there  ! 


AMERICAN  CRITICISM. 


[A  London  Magazine  for  April  contains 
under  this  head  a  critical  notice  of  the  Ja- 
nuary number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view. The  writer's  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  the  first  article  in  that  number  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract.  He  consi- 
ders the  article  on  Austin's  Life  of  Elbridge 
Gerry  the  most  powerful  one  in  the  num- 
ber, and  that  on  Irving's  Life  of  Columbusto 
be"  very  ably  and  gracefully  written."  In 
the  review  of  "  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar's  Travels  in  North  America," 
"  we  have,"  he  says,  "  not  a  little  of  the 
sensitive  vanity  of  the  national  character." 
"  Upon  the  whole,"  he  adds,  in  conclusion, 
"  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  periodi- 
cal as  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  rising 
literature  of  America."] 


Perhaps  the  country  that,  more  than 
any  other,  engages  the  attention  of 
mankind  in  our  day,  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are, 
either  on  account  of  their  character  or 
their  actual  achievements,  the  most 
interesting  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; 
but  in  their  accidental  position  they 
unquestionably  are.  If  we  thought, 
as  many  do,  that  they  had  already 
completed  their  grand  experiment  in 
government  and  social  regeneration, 
we  should  scarcely  perhaps  say  this  ; 
but  regarding  them,  as  we  do,  as  still 
on  their  trial  before  the  world  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  voyage  onward  to  a 
mighty  fulfilment,  or  a   still    mightier 
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failure,  we  cannot  but  feel  them  to  be 
placed  as  no  other  nation  is  for  draw- 
ing to  them  the  gaze  of  a  liberal  and 
philosophical  curiosity.  The  subject 
of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  may  be 
felt  with  regard  to  them  is,  in  its  ge- 
neral scope,  greatly  too  wide  a  one 
for  us  even  to  enter  upon  here  ;  but 
we  may  possibly  take  a  future  oppor- 
tunity of  hazarding  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  when  we  can  give  it  our  un- 
divided attention.  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  a  very  few  words  to  say  on 
a  sample  of  the  popular  literature  of 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  which  now 
lies  before  us — "  The  North  American 
Review,"  which  we  noticed,  with  other 
American  periodicals,  in  our  Number 
for  September  last.  The  last  num- 
ber that  has  appeared  of  this  work  is 
the  sixty-second,  dated  January  in  the 
present  year. 

The  first  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber, and  perhaps  the  one  of  great- 
est pretension  which  it  contains,  pur- 
ports to  be  a  review  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
late  work  on  Lord  Byron,  which, 
however,  the  writer  dismisses  in  a 
single  introductory  paragraph,  devot- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  space  to  a 
dissertation  on  the  Decline  of  Poetry, 
of  which  he  is  pleased  to  say  Mr. 
Hunt's  name  and  writings,  by  a  very 
easy  and  natural  association,  remind 
him.  This  article  is  not  an  unfavora- 
ble specimen  of  that  tranchant  style  of 
criticism  which  a  few  years  ago  used 
to  be  so  fashionable  among  ourselves, 
but  which,  we  are  happy  to  think,  has 
of  late  begun  rapidly  to  give  place  to 
a  more  genial  manner  of  estimating 
both  the  beauties  and  the  faults,  the 
powers  and  the  weaknesses,  of  gifted 
minds.  In  the  times  to  which  we  al- 
lude our  critics  used  to  write,  even 
when  in  their  best  humor,  and  while 
descanting  on  the  works  of  the  greatest 
authors  of  the  age,  much  in  the  style 
in  which  the  keepers  of  menageries 
are  wont  to  expatiate  to  the  company 
in  exhibiting  their  wild  beasts,  mix- 
ing, with  the  most  lordly  flippancy 
imaginable,  their  tones  and  accents  of 
authority  with  those  of  condescending 
patronage,  almost,  one  would  have 
30  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


thought,  as  if  they  really  took  them- 
selves to  belong  to  a  different  species 
from  the  poor  devil  of  a  poet,  or  other 
man  of  genius,  whom  they  had  got 
caged  and  were  stirring  up  with  the 
long  pole  for  their  own  diversion  and 
that  of  their  readers.  Any  expres- 
sion of  reverence  or  humble  affection 
for  the  noble  nature  of  him  whom 
they  had  thus  summoned  into  their 
presence  they  never  for  a  moment 
dreamed  of  giving  way  to.  If  the 
lion  had  a  peculiarly  majestic  gait,  or 
richly  flowing  mane,  they  pointed  it 
out  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  was  principally 
that  they  might  show  their  own  criti- 
cal cleverness  in  detecting  the  feature, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
might  point  out  in  a  garden  with  your 
walking-stick  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
grub  or  a  caterpillar.  These  were 
certainly  the  golden  days  of  critics,  if 
not  of  criticism.  Our  reviewers  were 
then  the  throned  sovereigns  of  the 
world  of  literature,  at  least  in  their 
own  estimation  ;  and  so  imposing  for 
a  time  is  mere  pretension,  that  they 
were  actually  looked  up  to  and  dread- 
ed as  such  by  no  small  a  proportion  of 
the  rest  of  the  public.  We  have, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  considera- 
bly reformed  all  this  now  ;  the  pert 
scribblers  of  our  reviews  and  maga- 
zines have  been  taught  their  proper 
place  ;  and  how  infinitely  their  place 
is  below  that,  of  many  at  least,  of 
those  on  whom  they  were  wont  to  la- 
vish so  liberally  their  insolent  ridicule 
or  more  offensive  courtesies.  The 
several  causes  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  revolution  we  have  no 
time  at  present  to  inquire  into ;  but 
we  should  despise  ourselves  if  we 
could  be  withheld  by  any  feelings,  as 
to  other  matters,  from  acknowledging 
how  much  of  it  we  owe  to  the  exam- 
ple of  one  celebrated  periodical — 
"Blackwood's  Magazine" — which  has, 
from  the  very  first,  lifted  a  voice  of 
powerful  eloquence  against  the 
wretched  assumption  to  which  we 
have  been  adverting,  and  most  ably 
vindicated  that  rightful  supremacy  of 
genius  which  it  had  become  so  much 
the  fashion  of  our  mere  men  of  talent 
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to  forget.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  disquisition  before  us,  reviewers 
have  scarcely  yet  learned  to  think  that 
there  is  any  one  greater  than  them- 
selves, or  in  speaking  of  whom  it  be- 
comes them  to  use  any  other  language 
than  such  as  a  schoolmaster  would 
employ  in  catechising  his  pupils,  or  a 
draper  in  passing  sentence  on  the  qua- 
lity of  a  web  of  broadcloth.  This  is 
a  smartly-enough-written  article  ;  but 
the  tone  of  it  is  really  from  beginning 
to  end,  to  our  taste,  insufferably  of- 
fensive. We  do  not  greatly  complain 
of  the  summary  style  in  which  Mr. 
Hunt's  literary  merits  are  dismissed  ; 
although,  without  any  wish  to  deny  or 
palliate  the  affectations  and  other  lit- 
tlenesses which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  we  hold  much  of  his  poetry, 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  prose,  in  con- 
siderably higher  estimation  than  this 
critic,  because  he  is  evidently  men- 
tioned merely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing another  subject  which  alone 
there  is  any  attempt  to  discuss  seri- 
ously and  at  length.  But  our  lively 
scribe  is,  in  truth,  quite  as  much  at 
his  ease  among  the  greatest  names  of 
the  age,  and  of  all  ages,  as  he  is 
among  the  least  ;  and  discourses  about 
Byron,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  "  the  good  old  way  of  Mil- 
ton and  Pope,"  almost  as  flip- 
pantly as  about  Mr.  Hunt  himself. 
By-the-bye,  what  may  be  this  same 
"  way  of  Milton  and  Pope,"  which 
we  find  so  repeatedly  recommended 
as  the  only  model  of  excellence  in 
these  pages  1  Does  this  writer  really 
imagine  these  two  poets  to  be  of  the 
same  school  "?  or  to  have  any  Remark- 
able characteristics  in  common  1  ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  they  neither  of  them 
belong  to  the  present  age,  which  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  most  admirable  reason 
for  describing  them  as  writing  in  "  one 


way."  We  canonlysay  that  we  dis- 
sent from  our  critic  here,  and  also  in 
many  of  his  other  opinions  ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  affirms  "  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  poetry  has  been  losing 
the  public  favor,  (his  leading  propo- 
sition,) and  that  the  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent century  have  contributed  to  the 
disrespect  into  which  their  art  has  fall- 
en ;"  and  that "  the  only  thing  approach- 
ing to  a  standard  of  taste  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  greatest  proportion  of  men  ;" 
and  that  "  Byron's  smaller  pieces  are 
those  of  his  writings  most  likely  to  be 
admired  in  future  times  ;"  and  that 
"  next  to  Byron  we  must  place 
Campbell  ;"  and  that  "  Wordsworth," 
the  poet  who  has,  in  fact,  revolution- 
ized our  poetry,  "  has  had  less  influ- 
ence on  the.  public  mind  than  any  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  the  age  ;"  and  that 
"  Coleridge  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  great 
genius  merely  on  the  strength  of  his 
Ancient  Mariner;"  and  multitudes  of 
other  assertions  of  a  similar  order 
which  meet  us  in  every  page  of  the 
article.  Superficial,  however,  and  as 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  positively 
erroneous  as  is  much  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  disquisition,  it  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  cleverly  written, 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  very  feli- 
citous expression.  We  were  struck 
particularly  with  the  passage  in  which 
Campbell  is  described,  in  allusion  to 
the  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Specimens,  as  hav- 
ing been  employed  in  "  building  the 
older  prophets  in  a  beautiful  criticism," 
and  with  the  other  place  where  it  is 
said  of  Byron,  among  the  recollections 
of  Rome,  that  "  he  seems  like  a  guide 
walking  mysteriously  through  the  city, 
and  when  he  comes  to  some  striking 
fragment  of  antiquity,  turning  upon  it 
the  strong  light  of  his  dark  lantern." 
Both  these  figures  are  worthy  of  poetry. 


BEAUTY. 

Crowds  talk  of  beauty  :  yes!  of  the  mere  Its   portrait  drawn  in  accents  glowing, 

word  !  true, 

'Tis  all  they  know  of  it.  Alas  !  how  few  As  only  Taste  and  Feeling,  deeply  stirred 

Guess  its  high  attributes! — or   e'er  have  By  that  which  touches  them,  have  power 

heard  to  do. 
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The  connaisseurs  (oafs  !)  differ  :   some  de- 
clare 

That  Cleopatra's  style — the  ebony 
Of  the  full  eye  and  of  the  flowing  hair 

Alone  form  beauty  it  is  fit  to  see  ; 
Others  protest  that  they  can  only  bear 

Tresses  of  gold,  and  skin  of  ivory. 

Some    praise   the   full-turned   make,    the 
stately  height, 
The  Queen-like  bearing:  "  Beauty  needs 
no  less." 
Many  would  term  the  lady  quite  a  fright, 
Coarse,  vulgar,  masculine,  a  giantess  ! 
They  will  not  deign  to  look  save  at  a  slight, 
A  petite,  fairy,  form.      "  This  only  ?" 
"  Yes  !" 


"  And  what  is   that  ?" — "  What  is  it  ? — 

GRACE  !" 

That  has  the  power  to  give  it,  and  en- 
dear it. 

But,  oh  !  of  Nature's  lovely  masterpiece, 
The  face  of  Woman,  let  such  tongues  bo 
dumb  ! 
Let  such  vain  eyes  be  blinded,  so  they  cease 
Thus  to  blaspheme    the    sweetest    gifts 
that  come 
To  Earth  from  Heaven  ! — Say  'tis  the  line 
of  Greece 
With  fair-haired  brow,  or  darker  charms 
of  Rome, — 


What  boots  it, — so  the  eloquent  eyes  can 
speak 
say  no  one  else  can         A  soul  of  beauty,  whose  fine  powers  im- 
part 
High  mind  and  tender  feeling?  Oh!  'tis  weak 
The  shape  of  features,  gifted  with  the  art 
Of  breathing  blessings  such  as  these, — to 
seek  ! 
Beauty  this  is ! — of  Nature !  of  the  Heart ! 


And  such  as  th 
trace 
Beauty  of  form  ! — it  moves  your  gall  to 
hear  it  ! 
It  is  not  size  or  smallness  can  replace 
That  which  alone  creates  it,  or  comes 
near  it ! 
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Brevity  is  very  good, 

When  we  are,  or  are  not,  understood. 


The  diffusion  of  information  among 
all  classes  of  the  community,  through 
the  medium  of  liberal  opinions  and 
cheap  books,  fraught  as  it  must  be 
with  incalculable  advantages  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  community,  is  yet 
not  without  its  drawbacks.  True,  it 
will  effectually  break  the  chains  by 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  have 
been  bound  to  the  altars  of  ignorance 
and  error, — it  will  render  up  to  its 
proper  exercise  of  thinking  an  im- 
mense volume  of  intellect  which  has 
too  long  been  smothered  under  the 
dull  masses  of  credulity  and  prejudice, 
— and  by  making  the  minds  of  the 
majority  work  as  well  as  their  hands, 
it  will  blend  with  every  art  its  appro- 
priate science,  and  thus  enable  each 
individual  to  add  to  the  productive 
value  of  the  nation,  by  improving  that 
about  which  he  is  more  immediately 
occupied.  But  still  there  are  some 
drawbacks  :  it  will  obliterate  many  of 
those  characteristic  distinctions  which 
have  hitherto  belonged  to  districts  and 
classes,  and  which,  to  those  who  love 
to    paint    human    nature,    have  often 


formed  the  chiaro  scuro — the  grouping 
of  light  and  shade  which  have  given 
to  the  productions  much  of  their  charm 
and  effect.  For  all  purposes  of  strength, 
and  greatness,  and  wealth,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  what  it  can  give,  we  grant 
that  the  change  is  incalculably  the 
better;  but  still  it  is  human  nature  to 
doat  upon  the  recollection  of  that 
which  was  reality  when  life  was  young. 
Amid  the  enjoyments  of  the  British 
metropolis  you  cannot  make  the  Eng- 
lish peasant,  however  successful  he 
may  have  been,  forget  the  little  ivied 
cottage  in  which  he  was  born  ;  green 
as  is  the  Savannah  of  the  West,  Erin 
will  rise  greener  in  vision  o'er  the 
blue  waste  of  the  sea,  to  the  Irish  ex- 
ile the  moment  that  he  sits  down  to 
reflect ;  and  gorgeous  as  is  the  state, 
and  glowing  as  is  the  landscape  in  ori- 
ental climes,  the  summer  shealing  in 
the  glen  will  be  dearer  in  reflection  to 
the  Scot  ;  the  blue-hell  and  the  pur- 
ple heather  will  out-lustre  all  the 
flowers  of  the  east  ;  and  bright  as  is 
the  sun  upon  the  Ghauts,  it  will  not 
come  up  to  the  little  beam  which  danc- 
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ed  through  the  thunder-cloud  upon 
the  snow-dappled  top  "  o'  braw  Cairn 
Gorm." 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  feel  these 
things,  and  for  a  higher  purpose — that 
of  preserving  a  full  and  faithful  record 
of  the  human  race — there  lies  an  onus 
on  every  one  who  can  give  even  one 
authenticated  trait  of  the  opinions  and 
manners  that  are  vanishing,  to  render 
it  up,  and  let  it  go  upon  the  record. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  this,  from 
the  evanescence  of  the  matter  to  be 
preserved — the  certainty  that  if  not 
taken  now,  it  will  be  gone  ere  another 
age  has  rolled  away,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity in  that  literature  of  the  time  which 
professes  to  be  a  delineation  of  human 
character.  Formerly  the  dramatists 
and  the  novelists  of  England  ransack- 
ed every  clime  and  every  class  for 
their  characters,  and  if  the  artist  was 
a  Shakspeare  or  a  Smollet,  the  pic- 
ture was  truth  in  all  its  variety  ;  and, 
from  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  Ro- 
man senator  to  the  uncouth  flirtation 
of  the  American  squaw,  the  fictionist 
in  story  was  a  sterling  matter-of-fact 
man  in  every  particular.  But  the 
case  is  altered  sadly,  we  should  rather 
say  miserably.  The  drama  is  puns 
and  patch-work  ;  and  the  novelists  are 
mere  court  butterflies.  Scandal  and 
intrigue,  vamped  up  with  occasional 
scraps  of  maudlin  morality,  more  piti- 
able and  even  more  pernicious  than 
the  coarseness  of  the  elder  giants,  and 
imaginary  and  distorted  characters, 
drawn,  not  from  real  persons,  for  these 
have  never  been  seen,  or,  if  seen,  ne- 
ver spoken  with,  but  from  names  hunt- 
ed up  in  the  Red  Book.  These,  these 
form  the  literature  of  England  for  the 
nineteenth  century — light  indeed  in 
value,  and  in  meaning,  but  in  all  else 
as  ponderous,  and  nearly  as  poisonous, 
as  barytes.  Such  things  are  called 
fashionable,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  have  some  of  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  fashion — they  come  one 
knows  not  whence,  they  go  one  knows 
not  where  ;  they  vanish  rapidly,  and 
they  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  Thus 
the  wonted  preservers  of  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  human  character    have  aban- 


doned their  duties,  and  are  as  useless 
as  if  annalists  were  to  inscribe  the 
events  of  the  time  upon  a  racing  river 
or  a  dashing  cascade,  or  as  if  limners 
should  go  about  to  pencil  the  wind 
and  the  whirlwind  with  the  efligies  of 
illustrious  men. 

But,  besides  those  necessities, 
there  is  an  example,  and  an  encour- 
aging example  :  the  truth  with  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  delineated  such 
a  variety  of  Scottish  characters  does 
far  more  than  redeem  all  the  witch- 
craft and  diablerie  to  which  he  has 
obviously  too  great  a  leaning,  and  all 
the  local  prejudices,  from  which  he 
could  be  purified  only  in  the  crucible 
of  Time  ; — and  the  lovers  of  genius 
will  thank  heaven  that  he  has  been 
so  purified,  and  will  enter  upon  the 
eternity  of  his  fame  without  the  stain 
of  illiberality. 

One  of  Sir  Walter's  truest  and 
most  touching  delineations  is  that  of 
the  fisherman  and  his  family,  in  the 
"  Antiquary  ;"  and  rude  though  be 
the  lines  of  the  hardy  reaper  of  the 
deep,  his  courage  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
and  his  grief  in  that  of  privations, 
are  haply  stronger  than  if  he  sat  on 
a  throne. 

The  fishers  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  Scott's  delinea- 
tion is  almost  the  only  memorial  at  all 
true  or  readable,  have  long  been  a 
singular  and  a  separate  people,  though 
they  are  now  so  fast  blending  with 
their  neighbors,  that  probably  before 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  not  a  ves- 
tige of  them  will  be  found, — at  least 
not  a  vestige  of  that  character  which 
thirty  years  ago  was  comparatively 
pure  and  perfect.  Their  principal 
localities  are  at  Buckhaven,  in  Fife  ; 
at  Auchmithie,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Angus  (where  Scott's  hero  lived)  ; 
at  John's  Haven,  on  the  coast  of 
Mearns  ;  and  at  Buckie,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Moray  Firth.  There  are  num- 
bers of  them  at  other  places,  and 
wherever  they  are  found,  their  habits 
are  nearly  the  same  ;  but  at  the  places 
mentioned  they  remained  longer  with- 
out admixture.  In  the  choice  of 
their    situations    they    are    somewhat 
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singular;  for,  though  they  have  not 
been  able  to  construct  their  dwellings 
absolutely  in  the  sea,  they  have  con- 
trived to  have  them  where  the  land  is 
the  least  accessible.  Buckhaven  lies 
on  a  narrow  beach,  with  a  steep  bank 
behind,  the  summit  of  which  is  not 
thirty  yards  from  the  sea ;  and  it  used 
to  be  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence 
if  one  of  the  men  extended  his  land- 
ward peregrinations  to  the  top  of  the 
bank.  Daring  and  persevering  in 
their  fishery,  (which  was  generally 
what  is  called  the  white  fishery,)  and 
sober  in  their  habits,  they  were  com- 
paratively rich,  and  a  beggar  was  ne- 
ver known  to  issue  from  one  of  their 
villages  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
alms.  Their  ignorance  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  land,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  ordinary  forms  of  polish  and 
politeness,  even  as  known  to  the 
land  peasantry  of  Scotland,  was 
striking  ;  but  they  had  a  politeness  of 
their  own,  and  they  had  a  morality 
which  would  have  been  valuable  any- 
where— and  rare  in  some  very  polish- 
ed societies.  As  characteristic  of 
their  ignorance  of  rural  affairs  one 
fact  may  be  mentioned  :  John  Tarn- 
son,  of  Buckhaven,  after  a  three  score 
and  ten  years'  life  upon  the  waters, 
(for  he  was  sea-worthy  at  ten,  and 
had  remained  on  board  till  his  eightieth 
year,)  having  earned  an  ample  inde- 
pendence for  a  fisherman,  left  his  boat 
and  his  bravery  to  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, and  became  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  village.  Like  many  oth- 
ers, John  Tamson  resolved  to  com- 
mence his  gentleman-craft  by  foreign 
travel  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  after  two 
days  spent  in  deliberating  and  prepar- 
ing, he  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the 
bank,  where  he  stood  in  as  intense  an 
ecstatic  wonder  as  Bruce  did  by  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile  ;  and  all  the 
strange  creatures  of  Africa  did  not  af- 
ford to  that  traveller  more  novelty  and 
delight  than  a  cow,  which  George 
Wilkie  was  tending  by  the  hedgeside, 
afforded  John  Tamson.  The  head, 
the  four  oars,  the  rudder,  were  all 
surveyed  and  all  criticised.  The 
quarter  oars  were  quarrelled  with  for 


being  too  far  aft,  and  George  was 
found  fault  with  for  steering  the  cow 
(which  he  had  in  a  halter)  by  a  haw- 
ser from  the  bow  instead  of  the  tiller. 
The  cow  was  grazing  along  the  slope, 
and  John  came  to  the  lower  side  to 
reconnoitre.  The  uneven  surface 
caused  the  cow's  hoofs  to  separate 
considerably.  John  observed  it,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Egoa,  man  !  baith  ye're 
sdarboard  sgulls  are  sbrung  ;  gi'en  ye 
dinna  vish  them,  theyll  be  in  ribbins 
up  to  the  thows  avore  a  porpesse  coud 
swallow  a  witing  !" 

Auchmithie,  in  a  little  hollow,  like 
a  shell  scooped  out  of  the  gigantic  and 
cavern-intersected  cliffs  between  Ar- 
broath and  the  Red  Head,  is  much 
more  wild  and  inaccessible  ;  and 
though  the  people  be  not  just  so  se- 
cluded, in  consequence  of  the  near 
vicinity  of  Arbroath,  their  manners 
used  to  be  even  more  singular;  and 
there  was  much  more  glee  in  them 
than  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  softer 
shore  of  Fife.  Lord  Ethie  (North- 
esk)  is  the  great  man  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— the  ultimate  umpire  in  all 
alarming  cases,  and  especially  that 
most  fearful  one  when  any  wag  hap- 
pens to  insinuate  a  hare,  or  any  part 
thereof,  into  one  of  the  fishing-boats. 
On  these  occasions  there  is  no  safety 
or  success  for  the  boat,  if  his  lordship 
does  not  cast  out  the  imp  with  his  own 
hand. 

The  traditional,  but  well-authenti- 
cated, anecdotes  of  the  Auchmithie 
fishers  are  innumerable  ;  and  some  are 
told  of  John  Swankie  and  his  spouse 
— the  veritable  Saunders  and  Maggie 
Mucklebackit  of  Sir  Walter.  John 
was  a  man  of  substance,  or  a  "  Va- 
ther  o'  the  toon,"  according  to  the 
heraldry  of  the  village.  One  of  his 
sons  being  a  little  delicate,  John  re- 
solved to  breed  him  to  a  less  laborious 
profession  than  that  of  the  sea.  As 
education  was,  even  in  John's  view  of 
the  matter,  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  went  to  the  schoolmaster  to 
settle  the  terms ;  and  he  addressed 
him  in  these  words  :  "  Zer  sguel- 
maestr,  my  zon  Dam  is  an  aitecky 
laddie,   an'     'as    nae    staetur   for    'is 
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meat;  zo  I'm  genna  zend  'im  ta 
yuar  sguel  'till  'e  gan  rite  a  letter  ta 
ma  Loard  Ethie,  an'  'dite  it  tun." 

Margaret  Swankie's  expectations 
of  her  son's  progress  were  higher  than 
those  even  of  the  majority  of  the  fond- 
est mothers.  The  boy  had  been  at 
school  a  week,  and  returned  to  the 
domestic  roof  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing ;  the  friends  and  neighbors  were 
collected  ;  the  Aberdeen  penny  Alma- 
nac, which  called  itself  "  the  Prog- 
nostication," but  was  called  "  the 
Derrification"  by  the  fishers,  who 
consulted  it  as  the  oracle  of  the  moon, 
the  tides,  and  the  weather,  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  learned  youth  was 
called  upon  to  expound  the  book  of 
fate.  Not  one  word  could  he  explain, 
nor  could  he  name  a  character  in  the 
black-letter  title.  Upon  which  his 
mother  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of 
all  the  passions  peculiar  to  her  class  : 
"  Gae  'wa  wi'  you  !  you  hinna  the 
zense  o'  a  zick  vluke,  to  be  a  'ail  uke 
at  the  sguel,  an  canna  read  a  chapter 
o'  the  Derrification  to  your  vather's 
xuppcr  !"  But  though  Margaret  was 
thus  high  in  her  expectation  of  the 
lore  of  her  son,  her  own  stock  was 
rather  scanty. 

At  the  village  of  Ferryden,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Esk,  opposite  Mon- 
trose, there  is  a  colony  of  these  fish- 
ers :  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit 
of  daily  carrying  the  fish  to  Montrose 
for  sale.  The  first  mile  of  the  road 
lies  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
then  it  returns  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge  to  Montrose.  The  first  part 
of  the  road  is  on  the  top  of  a  sunk 
fence,  within  wh'„h  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive field  belonging  to  the  farm  of 
Higham.  Some  years  ago  that  field 
was  under  grass  ;  and  among  the  cat- 
tle there  was  a  large  white-faced,  or 
as  the  Scotch  call  it,  hawkit  bull,  of 
formidable  appearance,  and  far  from 
the  most  gentle  disposition.  As  the 
fish -women  inarched  along  the  top  of 
the  fence  outside,  this  bull  used  to 
inarch  along  the  bottom,  on  the  in, 
and  serenade  them  all  the  way  by  in- 
cessant bellowing  (locally  termed 
creuning.)     The  fence  was    impreg- 


nable, but  the  enemy  was  formidable, 
and  if  they  ventured  to  stop  he  used 
to  employ  both  horns  and  hoofs  in 
cannonading  them  with  turf  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  ditch.  Thus 
(under  the  name  of  "  'Igham's  'aw- 
kit  ox,")  he  became  the  general  sub- 
ject of  terror  ;  and  the  young  children 
were  stilled,  the  elder  ones  kept  from 
mischief,  and  the  whole  place,  in 
short,  held  in  awe,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  a  military  despotism,  by  the 
"  sound  and  fury"  of  the  white-faced 
bull, — for  of  actual  mischief  done  by 
him,  up  to  this  period  of  his  history, 
not  a  syllable  is  recorded. 

Even  Janet  Tyrie,  who  was  alike 
renowned  for  her  strength  and  her 
valor,  and  who  was  in  these  respects 
the  very  Thalestris  of  Ferryden  fish- 
women,  quailed  and  lowered  her  high 
spirit  at  the  name,  and  yet  more  at 
the  sight  and  the  sound  of  "  'Igham's 
'awkit  ox."  Many  were  her  inward 
maledictions  as  she  trudged  along  the 
fence  with  her  well-filled  creel  (bas- 
ket) of  fish,  or  when  she  returned  in 
ballast, — for  the  fish-women  there  are 
accustomed  to  so  ponderous  a  load  on 
their  crupper,  that  rather  than  return 
with  the  creel  empty,  they  put  a  great 
stone  into  it,  "to  steady  their  quar- 
ters," as  themselves  say.  Often  did 
she  wish  that  the  butcher  would 
"  niak'  mutton  o'  the  vilthy  brute, 
an'  zell  'im  vor  vish  an'  sauce  to  the 
bairns'  porritch  ;"  but  still  the  formi- 
dable ox  kept  the  field  ;  and  as  the 
season  grew  hot  his  wrath  became 
more  alarming  than  ever. 

Even  Sunday  was  no  sabbath-day 
to  Janet  Tyrie  and  her  associates; 
for  on  that  day  the  warlike  demon- 
strations of  the  ox  were  doubled  and 
doubled  again  ; — they  had  to  pass  two 
sides  of  the  field  in  going  to  their  pa- 
rish kirk  (Craig),  and  as  they  went 
there  twice,  they  had  their  double 
serenade  four  times  over.  One  Sun- 
day Janet  was  a  little  behind  her 
companions,  and  in  passing  along  the 
fence  she  kept  blessing  herself  that 
"'Igham's  'awkit  ox"  was  not  there, 
as  no  sight  or  sound  of  him  was  per- 
ceived.     Soon,  however,  was  her  joy 
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changed  for  sorrow  deeper  than  ever ; 
for,  upon  turning  the  corner  of  the 
fence,  the  enemy  stood  before  her  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  bellowing  and 
pawing  in  high  chafe,  and  not  above 
forty  yards  distant  !  Janet  lost  not  a 
moment  in  deliberation,  but  sped  on 
for  the  bridge  of  Montrose,  with  the 
bull  in  full  pursuit.  But  fear  for  once 
made  two  feet  better  than  four,  and 
Janet  entered  the  toll-gate  on  the 
bridge  in  time  for  its  being  closed 
against  the  enemy.  But  that  enemy 
kept  his  post,  and  return  to  Craig  or 
to  Ferryden  there  was  none. 

What  did  Janet  Tyrie  do  1  a  reli- 
gious woman — she  could  not  remain  a 
whole  Sunday  from  the  kirk ;  but 
there  was  more  than  a  lion  in  the  way 
— she  could  not  profit  by  the  instruc- 


tions of  her  parish-minister.  Her 
resolution  was  soon  taken  :  she  had 
often  served  the  ministers  of  Montrose 
with  fish,  and  why  should  not  they 
for  once  serve  her  with  sermons  1 
No  reason  appeared  to  the  contrary, 
and  off  she  went.  As  some  time  had 
been  lost,  she  found,  on  arriving  in 
the  town,  that  the  stream  of  kirkward 
people  set  but  in  one  direction  ;  into 
that  stream  she  threw  herself,  and 
did  not  stop  till  she  had  sat  down  on 
the  step  below  the  altar  in  the  Eng- 
lish Chapel.  It  is  the  custom  there 
to  chant  the  versicles  ;  the  organ  be- 
gan to  breathe, — up  sprang  Janet  : 
"  Goad  keep  me  :  gin  there  binna 
'Igham's  'awkit  ox  comin'  agen,  creun 
— creunin  !"  and  with  that  she  vanish- 
ed from  the  chapel. 
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"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk.' 


SUPERSTITIONS    OF   THE   SWISS    PEA- 
SANTRY. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  canton  of 
Switzerland  where  superstition  has 
cast  deeper  roots  than  in  that  of  the 
Grisons.  Like  the  peasantry  of  Ger- 
many, they  scrupulously  consult  the 
signs  of  the  almanac  before  they  un- 
dertake anything  of  importance  ;  such 
as  sowing,  planting,  reaping,  cutting 
of  trees,  bleeding,  cupping,  vaccinat- 
ing, &c.  But  the  most  important 
season  for  them  to  dive  into  futurity 
is  Christmas  Eve,  and  they  employ  an 
endless  variety  of  devices  to  obtain 
this  interesting  result.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  such  damsels  as 
have  passed  the  ominous  limit  of  their 
twenty-fifth  birth -day,  without  having 
met  with  a  husband,  and  who  are  now 
naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  whether, 
and  in  what  manner,  this  supreme  fe- 
licity is  to  fall  to',  their  lot  during  the 
ensuing  year.  For  this  purpose  they 
put  heaps  of  salt  or  bran  in  places 
which  are  inaccessible  to  light ;  they 
bawl  up  the  chimney  ;  throw  their  slip- 
per backwards  ;  draw  cards  ;  open  their 


psalter  at  random  by  means  of  a  pin  ; 
pour  melted  lead  or  the  white  of  an 
egg  into  water;  pull  a  piece  of 
wood  from  the  fire  ;  walk  about  the 
village  green,  or  even  the  church- 
yard ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  appear- 
ances they  observe,  foretel  all  they 
wish  to  know.  A  woman  must  be  ex- 
cessively ugly  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
being  ultimately  relieved  from  that 
state  of  single  blessedness  which  seems 
so  irksome  to  these  simple  people ; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  annual 
disappointment  does  not  cool  their 
conjugal  ardor,  and  make  them  re- 
nounce these  fooleries. 

The  surest  and  best  omen,  howe- 
ver, is  to  see  their  future  suitor  in  a 
dream.  To  effect  this,  the  expectant, 
without  uttering  a  word,  fetches  salt, 
flour,  and  water,  from  three  different 
houses,  and  at  midnight  makes  from 
these  ingredients  a  small  cake,  which 
she  eats  before  going  to  bed.  i  This 
cake  being  very  highly  salted,  and  the 
heated  imagination  of  the  person  ren- 
dering the  blood  feverish,  it  is  natural 
that  she  should  feel  thirsty    the   next 
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morning,  and  express  a  desire  to  drink 
before  she  goes  to  work.  The  first 
young  man  who  then  offers  her  to 
drink,  is  the  person  destined  by  heaven 
to  marry  her  ;  and  from  that  moment 
all  the  little  tricks  of  rustic  coquetry 
are  set  in  motion  to  bring  about  the 
execution  of  the  celestial  decree,  and 
often  with  success. 

When  a  person  hears  the  cuckoo 
sing  for  the  first  time,  and  asks  him 
if  he  shall  enjoy  long  life,  the  bird's 
next  note  being  long  or  short,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  reply  to  the  important 
question. 

The  ignes  fatui  are,  among  the 
Grisons,  less  an  object  of  terror  than 
of  pity,  as  they  suppose  them  to  be 
the  souls  of  infants  who  have  died 
without  baptism.  They  never  see 
one  without  endeavoring  to  soothe  the 
pain  of  the  supposed  sufferer  by  the 
recital  of  a  few  pater. 

INDIAN     CORN. 

The  cultivation  of  maize  is  likely 
to  become  general  in  France.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  on  the  31st  ult.,  it  was  proposed 
to  give  a  prize  of  1500  francs  value  to 
the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn  in  the  four 
departments  surrounding  Paris,  wit!)  a 
view  to  render  this  grain  useful  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  human  species, 
particularly  for  children.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  grown  chiefly  in  the  south 
of  France,  as  food  for  cattle  and  fowls. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  fowls  fed  ex- 
clusively upon  this  food  have  a  yellow 
appearance. 

SCOTS  WHA  HAE  Wl'  WALLACE  BLED. 

This  dithyrambic,  we  learn  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  compos- 
ed on  horseback,  in  riding  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tempests,  over  the  wildest  Gal- 
loway moor,  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
Syme,  who,  observing  the  poet's  looks, 
forbore  to  speak — judiciously  enough 
— for  a  man  composing  Bruce's  Ad- 
dress, might  be  unsafe  to  trifle  with. 
Doubtless,  this  stern  hymn  was  sing- 
ing itself,  as  he  formed  it,  through  the 
soul  of  Burns  :  but  to  the  external  ear 


it  should  be  sung  with  the  throat  of 
the  whirlwind.  So  long  as  there  is 
warm  blood  in  the  heart  of  Scotch- 
man or  man,  it  will  move  in  fierce 
thrills  under  this  war-ode,  the  best, 
we  believe,  that  ever  was  written  by 
any  pen.  

MUSIC. 

The  German,  who  makes  a  science 
of  everything,  treats  music  learnedly  ; 
the  voluptuous  Italian  seeks  from  it 
vivid  but  transient  enjoyment  ;  the 
Frenchman,  more  vain  than  sensitive, 
speaks  of  it  with  effect  ;  the  English- 
man pays  for  it,  but  interferes  no  far- 
ther.   

NEW   WORKS. 

A  work  of  unusual  interest  is  an- 
nounced, under  the  title  of  Letters 
from  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Pa- 
lestine, &c,  by  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq. 
The  Author,  who  it  appears  is  a  phy- 
sician, and  has  been  sojourning  for 
four  years  in  these  countries,  was  en- 
abled, by  virtue  of  his  profession,  to 
ascertain  the  actual  state  of  Turkish 
society,  manners,  and  customs,  and  to 
furnish  more  accurate  information  than 
has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject. 
During  his  travels  in  the  East,  he  visit- 
ed the  sites  of  Troy,  Memphis,  Thebes, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  other  interesting 
ruins. 

The  Chelsea  Pensioners,  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Subaltern,"  will  ap- 
pear, in  the  course  of  the  present 
month.  To  military  readers,  we  have 
no  doubt,  it  will  prove  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

A  new  Work,  by  the  admired  au- 
thor of  "  Blue  Stocking  Hall,"  is  pre- 
paring for  publication,  called  Tales  of 
my  Time,  in  3  vols.  At  the  same  time 
will  appear  a  new  edition  of  Blue 
Stocking  Hall. 

Gabrielle,  a  Tale  of  Swizerland,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the 
fashionable  path  of  sentimental  poetry, 
and  to  delineate  mental  aberration  of 
the  mildest  kind  in  unison  with  singu- 
lar and  romantic  scenery. 

A  new  Novel,  entitled  Jesuitism 
and  Methodism,  will  appear  early  in 
the  ensuing  month. 
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In  witnessing  the  operation  of  a  steam- 
engine,  as  it  sets  and  sustains  in  mo- 
lion,  by  its  wonderful  piston,  it  may 
be  a  whole  tenement  of  machinery,  or, 
in  opposition  to  wind  and  tide,  carries 
forward  the  ponderous  ship  on  its  easy 
and  majestic  way,  we  behold  the  most 
stupendous  effects  produced  merely  by 
the  scientific  employment  of  an  ele- 
ment which,  for  nearly  six  thousand 
years,  during  which  it  was  in  our  pos- 
session, had  been  allowed  to  run  uni- 
versally to  waste.  It  is  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  man  manufactures 
power.  We  can  create  nothing  ;  we 
need  to  create  nothing.  Our  most 
bountiful  Maker  has  given  us  all  things 
richly  ;  and  it  is  for  us  only  to  find 
out  their  uses,  and  enjoy  them  wisely. 
The  best  of  his  gifts  is  the  power  he 
has  bestowed  upon  us  of  doing  this. 
All  civilization  is  nothing  more  than 
the  advancing  conquests  made  by  this 
power — from  the  hour  when  an  acci- 
dental spark  lighted  the  first  fire  of 
dry  leaves  by  which  man  warmed  and 
comforted  himself,  to  that  in  which, 
in  our  own  day,  smoke  was  converted 
into  light,  and  impalpable  vapor  into 
the  mightiest  of  all  our  ministers  of 
strength.  The  fusibility  and  mallea- 
bility of  the  iron  existed  before  it 
had  been  turned  either  into  swords  or 
pruning-hooks,  or  the  ore  had  been 
made  to  give  up  its  treasure  ;  and 
the  vibratory  air  was  full  of  unawak- 
ened  music  ere 

"  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell." 

And  in  like    manner   might  it  be  said 

31  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


of  every  new.  invention,  that  it  is,  as 
the  word  implies,  not  merely  a  finding 
out — but  a  revealing  of  something  that 
has  at  all  times  been  in  nature — or  an 
arousing  of  some  power  that  only  slept 
because  there  was  no  one  to  call  it  up 
intoaclivity — or  a  bringing  of  it  under 
dominion  and  law  after  it  had  long 
been  suffered  to  run  wild,  and  to  spend 
its  energies  in  unheeded  and  unprofit- 
able idleness.  Some  of  the  most 
boisterous  and  destructive  agencies  in 
nature  have  been  tamed  in  this  way, 
not  only  into  obedience  and  tranquil- 
lity, but  into  useful  instruments  and 
servants.  Social  life  owes  many  of 
its  best  accommodations  to  the  fire, 
the  winds,  the  waters,  and  animals 
that  in  their  original  condition  were 
the  ferocious  and  dreaded  prowlers  of 
the  forest.  We  have  begun  to  lay 
our  grasp  even  upon  the  nimble  light- 
ning itself  ;  already  we  can  command 
it  forth  from  its  hiding-places,  whether 
in  earth  or  air,  and  point  it  whither 
we  will,  or  seal  it  up  in  bottles ;  and 
the  time,  we  doubt  not,  is  coming 
when  it  too  shall  do  us  valuable  ser- 
vice. 

The  superstition  of  old  times  was 
wont  to  look  upon  conquests  such  as 
these  as  impious  even  in  the  concep- 
tion ;  but  they  are  obviously  one  great 
department  of  our  allotted  task-work 
here  on  earth.  In  making  them  we  but 
fulfil  the  end  of  our  being,  and  obey 
the  ordinations  of  that  Almighty  Deity 
who  hath  given  us  the  wants,  the  sus- 
ceptibilities and  the  faculties  we  have, 
and  placed  us  in  a  world  so  abundant- 
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ly  stored  with  excitements  for  our  cu- 
riosity, and  subjects  tor  our  observa- 
tion, and  materials  to  be  fashioned, 
transformed,  or  otherwise  turned  to 
use  by  our  experimenting  ingenuity. 
The  "  vetitum  nefas"  of  Horace  is 
the  very  path  we  are  bidden  to  go — 
the  thing  it  is  both  our  destiny  and 
our  duty  to  be  continually  seeking . 
after 

"  Nil  mortalibus  ardnum  est  ; 
Coelum  ipsum  petnnus" — 

but  there  is  no  folly  in  the  endeavor, 
as  the  poet  adds  ;  for  thus  shall  we 
go  on  through  all  time,  and  probably 
through  all  eternity,  progression  being 
apparently  the  characteristic  and  ne- 
cessary condition  of  our  being,  as  well 
as  of  all  intelligence  that  is  not  essen- 
tially infinite,  in  so  far  as  our  reason- 
ings and  conceptions  are  able  to  in- 
struct us.  Are  there  not  mysteries 
into  which  even  "  The  Angels  desire 
to  look  1"  and  is  this  desire  a  sin  in 
them  "?  or  is  it  not  rather  one  of  the 
most  exalted  manifestations  of  their 
bright  and  exalted  nature  1 

There  is  one  power  that,  above  all 
others,  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
remain  unemployed,  and  yet  it  is  by 
far  the  greatest  of  all  those  of  which 
society  can  avail  itself.  We  mean 
the  power  of  the  popular  mind.  Of 
the  many  millions  of  intellectual  be- 
ings who  have  been  born,  lived  and 
died  on  our  globe  since  it  first  became 
"  a  breathing  world,"  how  few  com- 
paratively have  had  the  intellectual 
principle  within  them  awakened  to  its 
natural  exercise  1  What  a  waste  of 
capacity  has  gone  on  in  every  age  and 
country,  whether  it  was  the  abode  of 
barbarism  or  of  civilization  !  History, 
it  is  true,  as  commonly  written, 
throws  everything  of  this  sort  into  the 
shade.  With  it  a  small  handful  of 
the  higher  classes  constitute  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  people  are  never  men- 
tioned, except,  perchance,  when  a 
fragment  of  the  man  is  rolled,  in  the 
shape  of  an  armed  host,  against  a 
similar  conglomeration  of  the  refuse 
and  rubbish  of  another  land,  to  be 
fused  together  like  two  lumps  in  a 
chemist's  crucible  ;   and  then  they  are 


spoken  of  as  of  much  the  same  account 
with  the  powder  and  lead  that  may 
have  been  expended  in  the  conflict. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  true 
or  philosophical  survey  of  what  hu- 
manity has  hitherto  been  and  done, 
all  the  world  over,  without  having  the 
reflection  we  have  stated  forced  upon 
us.  Mind  seems  to  have  everywhere 
abounded  in  vain — to  have  budded 
only  to  be  nipped  and  perish — or  like 
seed  that  has  shot  up  only  to  be  chok- 
ed before  it  could  come  into  ear. 
Here  and  there  a  few  stalks  have  es- 
caped from  the  entangling  and  suffo- 
cating weeds,  and  lift  up  their  heads 
in  something  like  full-grown  luxuri- 
ance ;  but  the  general  field  is  a  mere 
spread  of  withering  immaturity — fit 
only  for  the  dunghill.  The  earth 
might  almost  have  been  peopled  by 
any  one  of  the  more  respectable  or- 
ders of  quadrupeds  instead  of  men, — 
provided  there  had  existed  only  a  few 
of  the  latter  species  of  animals  to  act 
as  keepers,  or  whippers-in  of  the  herd, 
— for  any  advantage  that  has  been 
taken  of  the  superior  intellectual  ca- 
pabilities of  the  erect  and  two-legged 
race.  If  we  turn  even  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  countries  in  the  ancient 
world  where,  above  all  others, 

"  Men  were  proud  to  be, 

Not  without  cause," 

how  little  of  the  sovereignty  of  intel- 
lect do  we  discern  in  the  boasted  de- 
mocracy of  either  !  The  popular  con- 
trol of  the  state  was  merely  that  of 
the  waves  over  the  ship  that  rides  on 
them — the  swell  and  agitation  of  brute 
passion  serving  merely  to  sustain  and 
give  buoyancy  to  the  power  by  which 
it  was  kept  down  and  trodden  upon. 
These  are  called  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  antiquity  ;  but  the  whole  of 
their  claim  to  this  character  consists 
in  the  circumstance  of  each  of  them 
having  produced  a  few  dozens  of  in- 
dividuals who,  like  so  many  stars 
scattered  over  a  cloudy  night-sky, 
make  bright  the  few  spots  where  they 
are  fixed,  only  to  cast  over  the  rest  of 
the  expanse  a  thicker  and  blacker 
gloom.  The  nation  itself  was  not  en- 
lightened :   the    body    of    the    people 
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was  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Nor 
has  it  been  much  better  in  modern 
times,  except  that,  whereas  in  that 
old  world  a  monstrous  and  degrading 
superstition,  secretly  and  sometimes 
half-openly  laughed  at  by  the  culti- 
vated class,  separated  from  them  the 
great  mass  of  their  countrymen  even 
in  heart  and  conscience,  Christianity 
has  now  bound  all  in  the  same  creed 
and  the  same  hopes,  and  thus  united, 
here  at  least,  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  But  it 
is  not  the  less  true,  for  all  that,  that 
the  intellect  of  the  people  has,  as  we 
have  said,  been  allowed  everywhere 
to  run  wofully  to  waste,  and  that,  in 
this  respect,  matters  have  proceeded 
much  as  they  would  have  done  in  "  a 
world  without  souls"  altogether. 

The  great  law  of  creation  seems  to 
be  that  nothing  is  created  in  vain.  It 
is  the  law  of  mind,  doubtless,  as  well 
as  of  matter.  The  vast  aggregate  of 
intellectual  capacity,  therefore,  that 
every  year  gives  birth  to  in  those  re- 
gions of  the  world's  population  to 
which  hitherto,  in  every  country,  so 
little  of  the  light  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture has  been  sent,  is  not  produced, 
we  may  be  assured,  merely  to  show 
itself  and  to  perish.  This  considera- 
tion alone  is  with  us  argument  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  education  is  the  ordination 
of  heaven  itself,  and  a  consummation 
not  only  "  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
but  which  will  inevitably  take  place 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  may  be 
made  to  resist  it.  Moralists  and  wri- 
ters on  natural  religion  have  been 
wont  to  draw  a  proof  of  a  future 
world  from  the  mere  hopes  and  de- 
sires of  the  human  spirit  after  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  being,  its 

"  Longing  after  immortality;" 

but  such  a  deduction  as  this  is  weak 
and  unconvincing,  compared  to  that 
which  we  have  just  advanced.  Provi- 
dence-— the  richest  of  all  sources  of 
power  and  bounty — is  as  economical 
as  it  is  affluent — bestowing  every- 
thing liberally  and  generously,  but  no- 
thing   unprofitably    and    in    vain.     It 


gives  to  every  man  that  is  born,  even 
in  the  humblest  station,  mental  pow- 
ers capable  of  being  made  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage both  of  himself  and  others  ; 
and  never  can  we  be  persuaded  that 
these  high  endowments  have  been 
lavished  upon  the  whole  of  our  race, 
only  that  they  might  be  turned  to 
their  natural  use  by  perhaps  one  indi- 
vidual out  of  a  thousand.  This  is  not 
the  rule  according  to  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  dispenses  its  blessings.  What- 
ever exists  shall  at  last  serve  the  na- 
tural end  and  purpose  of  its  creation. 

But  this  result,  too,  like  the  other 
arrangements  of  Providence,  will  be 
brought  about  by  natural  means. 
There  is  but  one  high  theme  as  to 
which  heaven  has  appealed  to  man  by 
the  imposing  splendor  of  miracles. 
This  is  the  distinction  of  the  grand 
scheme  of  salvation — which  no  lesser 
matter  must  share  with  it.  Yet  are 
all  coming  events  and  changes  prefi- 
gured too  by  signs  of  the  times — not 
less  discernible  to  the  eye  that  will 
seek  for  them,  than  if  they  waved  like 
banners  from  the  firmament. 

Men  are  manifestly  at  last  begin- 
ning everywhere  to  feel  the  import- 
ance, considered  in  reference  to  their 
intellectual  powers,  of  that  large  class 
of  their  brethren  who  have  hitherto, 
even  in  the  best  regulated  states  of 
society,  been  almost  entirely  debarred 
from  the  advantages  of  any  other  than 
the  most  elementary  education.  In 
our  own  country  until  very  lately, 
(and  it  was  no  better  in  others,)  al- 
most the  only  inquiry  in  regard  to 
this  subject  which  statistical  investi- 
gators were  wont  to  make,  was,  what 
portion  of  the  population  could  read 
and  write  1  The  possession  of  these 
accomplishments,  in  however  imper- 
fect and  we  may  say  unserviceable  a 
degree,  was  looked  upon  as  constitu- 
ting the  only  distinction  that  was  to 
be  expected  to  exist  in  favor  of  the 
more  cultivated  class  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  most  sanguine  dream  of  phi- 
lanthropists amounted  merely  to  a 
hope  that,  at  some  distant  day,  what 
was  now  the  attainment  of  a    part   of 
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the  nation,  would  be  the  possession  of 
the  whole.  In  other  words,  they 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  every 
man  and  woman  should  be  able  to 
spell  through  a  printed  English  book, 
and  to  scrawl  somewhat  more  distinct- 
ive than  a  cross  by  way  of  signature. 
Unhappily,  we  are  not  yet  in  condi- 
tion to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
perfect  accomplishment  even  of  this 
humble  anticipation,  notwithstanding, 
that  we  have  now  become  accustomed 
to  stretch  our  ultimate  expectations 
far  beyond  it.  But  the  chief  reason 
of  this  is  the  rapidity  of  growth  with 
which  our  later  hopes  have  sprung  up, 
which  has  been  so  great  as  not  to 
have  left  time  for  what  we  may  call 
the  intermediate  scheme  to  develope 
itself,  and  to  sweep  away  completely 
that  utter  illiteracy  which  it  aimed  at 
destroying,  before  being  itself,  as  it 
were,  superseded  by  another  of  a  far 
more  comprehensive  and  aspiring  cha- 
racter, which  the  progress  of  events 
has  brought  forth,  and  forced  us  to 
adopt  and  act  upon.  We  may  now, 
however,  without  impropriety,  assume 
that  the  phrase,  Popular  Education, 
has  acquired  quite  a  different  mean- 
ing from  what  it  had  in  the  days 
when  nothing  more  than  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing 
was  contemplated  as  desirable  for  the 
general  body  of  the  people.  We  should 
not  now  consider  these  acquisitions  as 
deserving  the  name  of  education  at  all. 
It  is  most  important  to  remark,  that 
in  no  way  can  we  so  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  the  universal  diffusion  even  of 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
as  by  setting  distinctly  before  the  peo- 
ple the  ulterior  advantages  to  which 
these  attainments  are  fitted  to  conduct 
them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  establish 
schools  throughout  the  country  for  in- 
structing both  the  young  and  such  of 
the  adult  population  as  may  require  it 
in  these  beginnings  of  all  literature  ; 
and  parents  may  be  expected  undoubt- 
edly to  be  powerfully  impelled  to  seek 
for  their  children  the  benefits  of  such 
seminaries  by  the  mere  force  of  gene- 
ral example  and  opinion.  But  still  it 
will  be  found  that  these  incentives  will 


not  operate  beyond  a  certain  point — 
and  that  one  really  marking  but  a 
very  insignificant  advancement  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  any  import- 
ant or  desirable  object.  They  will 
have  the  effect  of  putting  the  generali- 
ty of  the  population  in  possession  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet — 
typographical  and  scriptory  ;  and  of 
so  rendering  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing  not  quite  so  great  a  mystery 
to  them  as  the  art  of  magic  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  great  majority  of  its 
eleves  we  cannot  expect  such  a  system 
to  produce  much  beyond  this.  It  will 
not  make  the  people  lovers  of  reading  : 
it  will  not  make  books  their  delight 
and  favorite  relaxation.  The  cases 
will  be  comparatively  few  in  which  it 
will  send  its  pupils  forth  capable  of 
even  readily  understanding  what  they 
read.  It  will  be  little  more  than  the 
mere  name  of  the  accomplishment, 
in  short,  that  they  will  have — from 
which  truly  we  do  not  see  that  much 
good  can  ever  arise.  Something 
more  must  be  done  in  order  to  awaken 
to  profitable  exertion  the  intellect  of 
the  community.  We  must  teach  men 
not  only  the  way,  but  the  worth  of 
reading  and  writing.  Show  them  the 
real  value  of  the  art,  and  you  may  al- 
most trust,  to  themselves  for  the  ac- 
quiring of  it.  Make  them  understand 
the  benefit  which  the  attainment  will 
procure  for  them — and  the  temptation 
of  that  reward  will  be  their  best 
schoolmaster.  This  will  not  only 
make  them  learn  to  read,  it  will  make 
them  read. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  of  popular  education,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  adverting  to  the  im- 
portant exertions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
which  has  now  been  for  two  or  three 
years  in  operation.  That  most  influ- 
ential association  has  not  only  been 
proceeding  with  unabated  spirit  and 
effect  in  the  career  in  which  it  first 
set  out,  but  has  recently  entered  upon 
an  altogether  new  field  of  usefulness. 
But  first  we  must  speak  of  the  original 
series  of  publications — the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.     Of  this  work  the 
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design  was  always  (as  its  title  imports) 
to  present  to  the  public  a  complete 
body  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  expres- 
sion ;  an  Encyclopedia,  in  short, 
which  should  embrace  not  only  sci- 
ence, strictly  so  called,  but  whatever 
else  of  real  and  solid  learning  admit- 
ted of  being  distributed  under  distinct 
heads  and  methodically  exhibited. 
And  really,  looking  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  treatises  are  accommoda- 
ted to  the  conveniences  and  the  wants 
of  all  sorts  of  purchasers,  and  all 
sorts  of  students,  we  do  not  wonder 
at  the  wide  diffusion  they  have  attain- 
ed, unprecedented  as  it  is,  and  greatly 
beyond,  we  believe,  even  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who 
first  suggested  the  work.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  certainly  nothing  so 
cheap  in  the  whole  compass  of  our 
literature.  Every  one  of  these  six- 
penny pamphlets — thrown  off  as  it  is 
in  the  first  style  of  typography  and 
embellishment — contains  as  much  let- 
ter-press as  an  octavo  volume,  printed 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  of  a  hundred 
pages.  Then  each  may  be  purchased 
separately — so  that  no  person  need 
give  his  money  for  information  he 
does  not  want  ;  and  the  student  of 
one  subject  or  class  of  subjects,  may 
confine  his  purchases  to  his  own  de- 
partment. But  a  still  more  important 
peculiarity  of  these  treatises  than  even 
their  cheapness,  is  their  especial  suit- 
ableness for  those  who  come  to  the 
study  of  the  subjects  treated  of  with- 
out any  previous  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  are  anxious  to  master  their 
difficulties  by  their  own  efforts.  Not 
that  there  is  in  the  style,  or  manner 
of  statement,  of  the  writers,  any  af- 
fected adaptation  to  tender  or  imbe- 
cile capacities,  as  if  they  had  felt 
themselves  to  be  writing  merely  for 
children,  or  persons  altogether  inca- 
pable of  any  intellectual  exertion. 
We  should  have  been  sorry  to  have 
seen  the  work  disfigured  by  any  vain 
and  pernicious  attempt  of  this  kind. 
The  authors  have  rightly  felt  that  it 
was  their  business  to  address  them- 
selves as  to  men   anxious  to   acquire 


knowledge,  and  therefore  disposed  to 
bestow  upon  the  attainment  of  it  the 
requisite  measure  of  attention  and  ex- 
ertion. They  have  accordingly  es- 
chewed all  nauseating  puerility  of 
phrase  and  ultra-simplification  of 
statement,  which  would  have  answer- 
ed no  purpose  whatever,  except  to 
give  an  air  of  prosing  to  their  expla- 
nations that  would  have  been  perfect- 
ly ludicrous  ;  but  remembering  that 
they  were  writing,  not  for  infants,  but 
for  men,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  a  manly  and  healthy  style,  only 
studying  upon  every  occasion  the 
utmost  exactness  and  clearness  of 
language  ;  and,  above  all,  taking  care 
to  assume  nothing  to  be  known  by  the 
reader  in  relation  to  the  subject  han- 
dled, or  the  other  departments  of  sci- 
ence or  learning  connected  with  it, 
except  what  has  been  expressly  com- 
municated to  him  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  treatise,  or  in  some  other  pre- 
viously published  one  to  which  he  is 
referred.  This  last  mentioned  princi- 
ple, indeed,  is  almost  the  only  one 
that,  in  the  composition  of  every  part 
of  such  a  work  as  the  present,  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  If  it  be 
constantly  kept  in  view,  the  writer 
can  hardly  fail  to  attain  his  object, 
and  to  make  himself  perfectly  under- 
stood by  all  those  of  his  readers  who 
are  really  anxious  to  understand  him. 
It  is  altogether  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that  even  the  very  lowest  orders  re- 
quire, in  order  to  be  made  to  appre- 
hend what  is  said  to  them,  to  be  ad- 
dressed only  in  monosyllables,  and 
sentences  not  above  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  Their  understandings  are  of  far 
greater  stretch  than  they  are  some- 
times believed  to  be  ;  and  we  say 
again,  as  we  have  done  before,  that 
we  are  firmly  convinced  no  greater  or 
more  fatal  mistake  could  be  commit- 
ted in  any  attempt  to  interest  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  than  by 
speaking  to  them  in  the  language  of 
the  nursery.  Of  the  meaning  of  the 
technical  terms  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent sciences,  they  must  of  course 
be  presumed  to  be  altogether  ignorant; 
and  these,  therefore,    must   either   be 
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laid  aside,  or  its  import  clearly  ex- 
plained whenever  any  one  of  them  is 
introduced  ;  but  we  really  know  no 
other  rule  of  style  for  didactic  trea- 
tises intended  for  the  perusal  of  pea- 
sants and  mechanics,  that  would  not 
be  equally  good  and  apposite  for 
works  of  the  same  nature,  addressed 
to  the  most  cultivated  ranks  of  the 
community.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  a  great  error  in  either  case,  to  de- 
viate into  any  imitation  of  the  lisp  and 
babble  of  infancy. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  new 
series  of  publications  commenced  by 
the  Society — The  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,  the  first  volume 
of  which  lies  on  our  table.  We  re- 
joice, in  the  first  place,  to  find  that 
the  committee  of  the  Society  do  not 
contemplate  limiting  their  operations 
to  the  superintendence  of  any  single 
work  ;  but  that,  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  their  numher 
gives  them,  they  do  not  shrink  from 
committing  themselves  to  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  occupation  and  useful- 
ness. This  is  to  give  their  services 
in  good  earnest  to  the  cause  they  have 
taken  by  the  hand  ;  to  show  to  the 
public  that  it  is  not  merely  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  distinguished  names 
which  they  are  disposed  to  lend  it, 
but  that  they  are  really  anxious  to 
devote  their  personal  exertions  in 
large  measure  to  its  support  and  fur- 
therance. We  cannot  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  the  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration which  we  feel  to  be  due  to 
them  for  all  the  sacrifices  they  have 
so  ungrudgingly  made  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  truly  philanthropic  enter- 
prise ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  near- 
ly all  of  them  are  actively  engaged 
besides  in  professional  pursuits,  and 
that  some  of  them  rank  among  the 
very  busiest  of  the  public  men  of  the 
day,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  ac- 
knowledge how  deep  a  debt  we  owe 
them  for  this  disinterested  dedication 
of  so  much  of  their  time  and  labor  to 
an  object  recommended  to  them  only 
by  its  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
their  fellow-men.  Of  their  illustrious 
chairman     in     particular,    who,    with 


more  regular  occupation  to  employ  his 
time  and  strength  than  any  other  man 
in  the  kingdom,  finds  yet  more  leisure 
than  any  other  for  every  incidental 
call  of  benevolence  and  patriotism, 
and  is  not  only  the  active  and  efficient 
auxiliary  in  all  endeavors  that  are 
made  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
liberty,  and  general  civilization,  but 
of  many  of  them  the  very  foremost 
supporter,  and  of  others  the  patron 
and  founder,  and  suggester,  without 
whom  they  never  would  have  been  in 
operation  or  existence  at  all  ;  the 
claims  upon  the  affection  and  rever- 
ence of  his  countrymen  are  far  too 
conspicuous  to  stand  in  need  of  any 
advocacy  of  ours.  Without  the  name 
and  place  of  a  minister,  Mr.  Brougham 
has  secured  for  himself  an  influence 
far  more  extensive  and  powerful  than 
that  of  any  minister  ;  and  his,  un- 
doubtedly, is  at  this  moment  the 
voice  which  of  all  others  would  most 
effectually  rally  the  intellect,  and 
heart,  and  moral  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, around  any  cause  in  the  support 
of  which  it  might  be  heard.  To  be 
thus  one  of  the  chief  guides  of  public 
opinion  throughout  a  mighty  commu- 
nity, is  to  possess  a  far  truer  and  more 
enviable  greatness  than  the  highest  of- 
fice under  the  crown  could  buy  with 
all  its  patronage.  It  is  to  wield,  if 
not  the  resources  of  the  state,  yet  the 
noblest  energies  of  the  people. 

But  to  return  to  our  suhject.  We 
hail  the  publication  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  as  affording 
us  a  gratifying  assurance  that  the  So- 
ciety take  a  sound  and  liberal  view  of 
what  a  popular  literature  should  be,  in 
order  to  answer  all  the  purposes  which 
it  might  be  made  to  serve.  It  would 
have  been  most  unfortunate,  we  think, 
had  they  confined  their  scheme  to  the 
diffusion  among  the  people  of  merely 
scientific  information — thereby,  as  it 
were,  inculcating  the  notion  that  no- 
thing was  really  important  as  a  matter 
of  knowledge  or  reflection,  except  the 
cold  palpabilities  and  literali ties  that 
admit  of  being  measured  by  the  rules  of 
geometry  and  arithmetic.  By  extend- 
ing their  plan  so  as  to  make  it  embraea 
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the  philosophy  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  matter,  and  resolving,  while  they 
presented  to  one  class  of  readers  their 
treatises  on  the  truths  of  mathematics 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world,  to  offer,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  same  class,  or  to  another,  accounts 
of  whatever  was  most  interesting  and 
instructive  in  biography,  history,  and 
other  kindred  departments,  they  dou- 
ble, in  our  opinion,  the  value  of  the 
services  they  undertook  to  perform, 
as  the  providers  of  useful  knowledge 
for  the  people.  But  even  in  this  way 
they  could  still  have  failed  to  supply 
all  the  excitement  that  might  be  safely 
administered  to  the  popular  intellect, 
and  even  all  the  reasonable,  gratifica- 
tion which  a  reading  people  would  be 
entitled  to  demand,  had  they  not  also 
determined  upon  laying  before  the 
public  a  body  of  such  knowledge  (of 
which  there  is  abundance)  as  is  capa- 
ble of  interesting  the  mind,  even  in  its 
most  relaxed  moods,  by  the  direct  and 
immediate  entertainment  it  affords  ; 
and  is  therefore  calculated,  besides 
its  other  uses,  to  form  the  most  se- 
ductive temptation  that  can  be  em- 
ployed to  lead  an  uninformed  under- 
standing to  the  love  and  the  habit  of 
more  regular  and  elaborate  study. 
Such  is  exactly  the  end  and  character 
of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, the  publication  of  which  has 
been  now  commenced. 

Indeed  as,  on  Ihe  one  hand,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  exercise  of 
mind  which  we  may  more  properly 
call  study,  cannot  be  pursued  at  all 
without  frequent  intermissions,  and  is 
by  nothing  so  much  aided  and  sustain- 
ed as  by  occasional  relaxations  of  its 
intensity  ;  so  on  the  other  it  might, 
we  believe,  be  very  easily  shown  that 
many  of  the  most  ardent  and  success- 
ful laborers  in  the  most  abstruse  de- 
partments of  science  and  literature 
have  had  their  attention  first  directed 
to  those  branches  of  learning  in  the 
investigation  of  which  they  subse- 
quently distinguished  themselves,  by 
some  accidental  reference  to  them 
which  they  met  with  in  the  course  of 
their  lighter  and    more   miscellaneous 


reading, — a  mere  stray  fragment,  as  it 
were,  of  the  subject,  thus  catching 
their  fancy  and  setting  them  a  think- 
ing, before  they  had  ever  dreamed  of 
encountering  any  complete  or  system- 
atic exhibition  of  it.  Now  if  this  for- 
tunate result  has  occasionally  been 
produced  by  works  not  at  all  written 
with  a  view  to  the  bringing  about  of 
such  effects,  it  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  the  imaginations  of  read- 
ers will  be  much  more  frequently  ex- 
cited in  the  manner  alluded  to  by  the 
perusal  of  publications  expressly  in- 
tended to  win  them  to  the  love  of 
knowledge  by  an  attractive  display  of 
the  rich  entertainment  it  has  in  store 
for  them,  and  composed  throughout 
with  an  especial  reference  to  that  ob- 
ject. The  volume  before  us  cannot, 
we  are  sure,  be  inspected  without  en- 
couraging the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
series  it  so  auspiciously  commences, 
promises  to  operate  in  diffusing  among 
the  people,  in  this  manner,  a  taste 
for  even  the  most  strictly  useful  and 
erudite  branches  of  literature  and 
science. 

We  rejoice,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  are  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  monopolize  the  office  of  sup- 
plying us  with  a  cheap  popular  litera- 
ture, but  that  other  parties  are  alrea- 
dy appearing  in  the  field  as  their  ri- 
vals, or  rather  fellow-laborers  in  this 
good  work.  We  must  mention  in 
particular  two  other  publications,  one 
which  has  been  for  some  time  in  ex- 
istence, and  another  which  is  just 
commencing.  The  first  is  Constable's 
Miscellany,  of  which  we  have  now 
before  us  the  38th  volume,  containing 
"  a  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  Norway,  part  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Islands  and  states  of  Denmark," 
by  a  writer  who  takes  the  name  of 
D'erwent  Conway,  and  is  already 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  "  Solitary  Walks 
through  many  Lands."  The  present 
narrative  is  elegantly  written  and  full 
of  interest  ;  and  relating  as  it  does  to 
scenes  and   manners  which  have  been 
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comparatively  but  seldom  described, 
will  be  received,  we  doubt  not,  as  a 
welcome  present  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic. There  is  a  great  deal  of  amusing 
and  instructive  reading  in  the  different 
volumes  of  this  Miscellany  j  and  we 
are  indebted  to  its  conductors  not 
only  for  various  new  works  of  very 
considerable  merit,  but  for  cheap  and 
commodious  reprints  of  several  of  our 
old  favorites. 

The  other  publication  to  which  we 
refer,  is  Mr.  Murray's  "  Family  Li- 
brary," which  has  been  for  some  time 
announced,  and  the  first  Number,  or 
Monthly  Part,  of  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, containing  the  commencement 
of  a  History  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
to  be  completed  in  two  such  volumes. 
From  the  form  and  price  of  this  work, 
as  well  :\s  from  the  description  of  sub- 
jects to  which  it  seems  to  be  chiefly 
confined,  it  is  intended,  we  presume, 
to  circulate  principally  among  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  to  offer  to 
them  a  series  of  neatly  got  up,  rather 
than  of  very  cheap  volumes,  of  light 
and  amusing  literature.  It  is  elegant- 
ly embellished  with  engravings  both 
on  wood  and  steel,  and  the  price  of 
each  volume  is  Five  Shillings, although 
the  matter  it  contains  does  not  exceed 
by  much  more  than  a  fourth  part  (hat 
of  one  of  the  Two  Shilling  Volumes 
of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge. The  appearance  of  the  work 
is  still,  however,  a  most  gratifying 
symptom  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  times,  and   of  the  taste  that  is 


everywhere  spreading  among  us  for 
the  elegant  and  humanizing  enjoy- 
ments of  literature.  Coming  especial- 
ly from  the  quarter  in  which  it  has  ori- 
ginated, the  present  publication  may 
be  taken  as  a  confession  both  that  the 
love  of  knowledge  is  rapidly  diffusing 
itself,  and  that  that  diffusion  is  a  bless- 
ing, on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  most  pertinaciously  lamented 
the  one  truth  and  denied  the  other. 
We  do  not  speak  this  in  unkindness 
or  by  way  of  reproach  ;  for  we  have 
really  no  feeling  on  the  subject  but 
one  of  delight,  that  many  men  of  high 
worth  and  talent  and  genius,  who 
were  wont  to  be  against  us,  are  now 
with  us  in  this  great  and  good  cause. 
The  friends  of  liberal  opinions — those 
who  were  long  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  such  opinions  in  their  state 
of  depression  and  exclusion — have,  in 
late  times,  had  much  whereon  to  con- 
gratulate themselves,  and  to  triumph 
if  they  were  disposed  to  take  any  tone 
of  triumph,  in  the  conversion  of  old 
opponents  into  zealous  allies,  and  the 
elevation  to  undisputed  supremacy  of 
many  of  the  principles  which  they 
alone  had  advocated  while  they  were 
everywhere  else  the  theme  of  de- 
nouncement and  reprobation.  But  of 
all  the  conversions  it  has  been  our 
happy  lot  to  witness,  there  is  none  in 
which  we  rejoice  more  cordially  than 
in  this  conversion  of  the  enemies  of 
popular  education  into  its  professed, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  its  unfeigned  and 
zealous  friends. 


ON   J1Y  NOSE. 


The  Poet  sings  his  mistress'  eye 
And  all  its  merit  shows  ; 

Then  why,  I  wonder,  may  not  I 
Descant  upon  my  Nose  ? 

The  theme  's  a  novel  one,  'tis  true, 
To  treat  upon  in  rhymes  ; 

But  then,  a  rage  for  what  is  new 
Infects  these  modern  times. 

And  one  objection  has  alone 
Sufficient  force  to  scare  one  ; 

The  nose  itself,  I  'm  free  to  own, 
Is  by  no  means  a  fair  one. 


It  does  not  with  the  forehead  blend, 
Like  the  smooth  Grecian  noses, 

And  with  chaste  beauty  thence  descend 
A  lily  among  roses. 

Nor  like  the  Roman's  eagle-beak 
Renr  high  itssurgent  bridge, 

As  if  it  dared  the  world  to  tweak 
That  proud  imperial  ridge. 

It  is  not  like  the  one  that  flows 

In  beauty's  waving  line, 
The  which  to  be  the  very  nose 

Of  love — I  do  opine. 
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Nor  that  most  fair,  most  monstrous  one, 
Which,  whether  straight  or  hook'd, 

Like  a  strong  tower  of  Lebanon 
Towards  Damascus  look'd. 

Nor  has  it  the  important  air 

A  true  turn-up  implies, 
As  if  a  confidante  it  were 

Between  the  lips  and  eyes. 

To  what  class  then  does  it  belong  ? 

You  marvel — there  's  the  rub, 
But  truth  must  out — it  bears  a  strong 

Resemblance  to  the  snub. 

The  odious  snub,  and  at  its  tip 

Blooms  a  perennial  rose, 
Which,  as  in  envy  of  the  lip, 

With  rival  carmine  glows. 

A  thing,  which  ever  since  its  birth, 
The  wicked  wags  made  game  at, 


A  never-failing  butt  for  Mirth 
Her  keenest  shafts  to  aim  at. 

Yet,  my  poor  Nose,  thou  'st  ever  been 

A  trusty  friend  to  me, 
And  oft  my  grateful  sense,  I  ween, 

Shall  bless  thine  agency. 

When  the  soft  breeze  comes  wooingly 
Through  Summer's  leafy  bowers, 

Stealing  away  the  sweets  that  be 
Within  his  blooming  flowers : 

And  when  some  simple  perfume  brings, 

By  a  mysterious  spell, 
Thoughts  of  the  old  forgotten  things 

Our  childhood  loves  so  well : 

For  these,  my  Nose,  thou  shalt  engage 
Through  life  my  fondest  care  ; 

And  may'st  thou  to  a  good  old  age 
Thy  blushing  honors  bear ! 
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CHAPTER    V. 

The  Rector's  departure  from  Sea  Vale  ters,  for  chimeras  dire  of  portly  canons 

was  at  length  fixed  for  the  second  week  and    their   dignified    spouses— solemn 

in  September ;  but  when  the  final  ar-  dinners,    silent    whist-tables,  and  all 

rangements  were  made,  Lady  Octavia  the  dull  ceremonial  of  an  ecclesiasti- 

found  herself  condemned  to  accompa-  cal  court  circle. 

ny  her  uncle  during  his  month's  resi-         During  the  last  fortnight  of  Dr.  Har- 

dence  at  Exeter,  instead  of  immediate-  top's  stay  at  the  Rectory,  the  family 


ly  joining  the  gay  autumn  party  at 
Falkland  Court.  A  short  time  back, 
such  a  contre-temps  would  have  se- 
verely tried  her  ladyship's  philosophy, 
but  within  the  last  fortnight  Vernon's 
premature  return  to  his  old  colors  had 


party  had  been  augmented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  brother  of  Lady  Octavia's, 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Falkland,  who 
came  down  to  Sea  Vale  for  the  united 
advantages  of  shooting  and  sea-bathing, 
and   Millicent  readily    accepted   Ver- 


piqued  her  into  a  determination,  coute  non's  apology  for  stealing  from  her  a 
qui  coute,  to  bring  him  back  to  hers,  few  of  those  hours  that  he  would  more 
if  but  for  a  week,  before  she  gave  him  willingly  have  devoted  entirely  to  her, 
his  final  discharge  ;  and  a  scheme  in  order  to  show  due  attention  and 
was  now  shaping  itself  in  her  crea-  courtesy  to  his  Rector's  guest  and  ne- 
tive  imagination,  which  promised,  not  phew.  No  day  passed,  however,  with- 
only  to  effect  that  purpose  in  the  most  out  his  visiting  the  cottage — few  during 
satisfactory  manner,  but  to  wile  away  which  he  did  not  look  in  more  than 
some  of  the  horrors  of  her  stay  at  once  or  twice  on  its  lonely  mistress  ; 
Exeter — horrors  infinitely  greater,  in  and  if  his  visits  were  each  time  shorter, 
her  estimation,  than  those  of  rural  and  his  manner  more  unequal  and  pre- 
retirement ;  and  she  hailed  as  quite  occupied,  she  assured  herself  that,  cir- 
providential    certain    waking    visions,  cumstanced  as  he   then  was,  nothing 


which  substituted  the  handsome  cu- 
rate and  his  flute,  moonlight  mu- 
sic and  moonlight  walks  with  him 
in  old  bay  windows  and  echoing  clois- 


could  be  more  natural  or  excusable. 
"  And  it  will  only  be  for  a  few  days 
longer,  Milly,"said  he.  "  Thank  God  ! 
only    three   days  longer ;    for  this  is 


*  Concluded  from  page  218. 
32  athekeum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 
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Saturday,  and  on  Monday  they  de- 
part— and  then,  dearest,  dearest,  Mil- 
licent !  we  shall  be  once  more  all  the 
world  to  each  other."  Tears  came 
into  Vernon's  eyes  as  he  uttered  the 
last  words  ;  and  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  he  had  been  gazing  upon 
Millicent  with  troubled  yet  tender  ear- 
nestness, he  vehemently  added, — 
"  Would  to  God  they  were  already 
gone  !  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen 
them,  Milly  !"  And  his  painful  agi- 
tation distressed  the  affectionate  heart 
of  Millicent,  who  endeavored  to  soothe 
him  with  every  tender  and  comforting 
assurance,  best  calculated  to  recon- 
cile him  to  himself,  and  allay  what  she 
conceived  to  be  the  sudden  storm  of 
compunctious  retrospection.  That 
evening,  whether  in  the  fond  weakness 
of  her  heart,  yearning  to  give  com- 
fort, or  that  she  really  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  prolonged  life,  (still 
dear — how  dear  to  her  if  to  be  passed 
with  Vernon  !)  for  the  first  time  since 
her  danger  had  been  made  known  to 
him,  she  spoke  of  the  future — of  an 
earthly  future — looked  at  him  almost 
beliexingly  when  he  talked  of  their 
union,  and  did  not  shake  her  head, 
nor  smile  as  she  had  smiled  of  late, 
when  he  talked  of  it  as  an  event  that 
was  now  assuredly  to  take  place  be- 
fore the  close  of  that  autumn  already 
entered  upon.  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
she  seemed  to  shrink,  as  if  from  hope  ; 
but  it  was  evident,  at  least  it  seemed 
evident  to  Vernon,  that  she  did  not 
turn  from  it  as  formerly  ;  and  as  with 
him  there  was  no  medium  between 
despair  and  joyful  certainty,  he  hailed 
her  doubtful  encouragement  as  a 
pledge  of  perfect  security,  which 
would  justify  him  for  having  acceded 
to  a  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  hesi- 
tated from  communicating  to  Milli- 
cent, though  he  had  entered  the  Cot- 
tage that  morning  with  the  express 
purpose.  Now,  however,  there  was 
no  reasonable  cause  to  deter  him 
from  speaking — all  was  so  safe — Mil- 
licent so  well,  and  in  such  good  spi- 
rits ;  so  without  further  deliberation, 
he  said,  smilingly,  but  with  some- 
what of  a  hurried  tone  and  a    forced 


gaiety  of  manner,  «  Milly  !  do  you 
know  I  must  have  one  long  braid  of 
that  smooth  raven  hair  (which  is  so 
becomingly  arranged,  now  you  have 
humored  me  by  leaving  off  that  dowdy 
cap),  by  way  of  talisman,  to  bind  me 
to  you  during  four — five  days — it  may 
be  a  whole  week  of  separation." 
Millicent  started,  and  the  hectic  of  a 
moment  suffused  her  pale  face  ;  but 
she  only  looked  her  surprise,  and  Ver- 
non went  on  to  explain,  rather  con- 
fusedly, while  he  was  profitably  busied 
in  unrolling  her  ball  of  sewing  thread, 
that  Dr.  Hartop  had  given  him  such 
a  pressing  invitation  to  accompany 
him  and  Lady  Octavia  to  Exeter,  and 
be  their  guest  during  the  Musical 
Festival,  which  was  to  take  place  the 
week  ensuing,  that  he  felt  it  would 
have  been  not  only  ungracious,  but 
ungrateful,  to  decline  the  courteous 
proposal  ;  "  and  so,  dearest  Milli- 
cent," he  continued,  looking  up  from 
the  handiwork  on  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fixed  with  intense  interest  during 
the  first  part  of  his  communication, 
"  I  have  promised  to  go, — that  is, 
with  a  mental  reservation  that  you 
continue  well  enough  for  me  to  leave 
you  without  anxiety  for  those  few 
days,  and  that  you  will  not  feel  un- 
comfortable at  my  doing  so."  While 
Vernon  was  speaking,  Millicent  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  painful  emo- 
tion into  which  she  had  been  surpris- 
ed by  his  unexpected  information, 
and  inwardly  rebuking  herself  for  its 
unreasonable  selfishness,  she  said 
promptly  and  cheerfully,  "  You  did 
quite  right,  dear  Horace.  I  am  so 
well  that  I  can  spare  you  safely,  and 
shall  enjoy  with  you,  in  imagination, 
the  musical  treat  that  will  be  to  you 
such  a  real  banquet.  On  Monday, 
you  said — the  day  after  to-morrow — 

and   to  stay   till V— «  Only    till 

the  Saturday  ensuing — I  intend — I 
believe,"  replied  Horace  to  her  look 
of  anxious  inquiry.  "  At  farthest, 
the  Monday  after  ;  and  in  that  case, 
Falkland,  who  stays  for  some  weeks 
at  Sea  Vale,  would  take  my  duty." — 
"  But  you  will  not  stay  away  longer — 
not  much  longer  V   hesitatingly,   yet 
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almost  imploringly,  rejoined  Millicent, 
in  a  lower  and  less  cheerful  tone,  a 
sudden  shade  slightly  clouding  the  se- 
renity of  her  mild  countenance.  "  I 
am  very  nervous  still,  and  may  not 
long  continue  so  well  as  I  am  now  ; 
and  then,  if  any  change  should  take 
place — Nay,  do  not  look  so  disturbed, 
dear  Horace — I  am  so  well  now  ! — ■ 
but  do  not  stay  away  too  long." — "  I 
will  not  go— I  will  not  go,  Milly  !  if 
it  gives  you  one  moment's  pain,  dear 
girl  !— But  how  is  this,  Milly  1— a 
minute  agone,  and  you  spoke  so  cheer- 
fully and  hopefully  ;  and  now — that 
quivering  lip  ! — those  glistening  eyes! 
— Millicent!  my  beloved  !  what  means 
such  sudden  change  1"  —  "Forgive 
me,  dear  Horace  !  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  waywardness — of  my  caprice,"  she 
faltered  out,  concealing  her  face,  now 
bathed  in  tears,  against  Vernon's 
shoulder — "  But  it  is  the  infirmity  of 
my  enervating  malady — the  effect  of 
weakness — of  unstrung  nerves  ;  and 
sometimes  an  unbidden  thought  sud- 
denly crosses  and  subdues  me,  and  I 
cannot  restrain  these  foolish  tears. 
But  they  always  do  me  good,  Horace  ; 
and  after  the  shower  comes  sunshine, 
you  know,"  and  she  looked  up  at 
him  as  she  spoke  the  last  word,  with 
still  dewy  eyes  and  a  faintly  brighten- 
ing smile,  that  beautifully  illustrated 
her  simple  metaphor.  But  the  humid 
ray  scarcely  broke  out  into  cloudless 
sunshine,  though  she  recovered  perfect 
serenity,  and  would  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  Vernon's  reiterated,  but 
rather  fainter  proposition,  of  wholly 
relinquishing  his  intended  excursion. 
"  Remember,"  said  he,  as  they 
stood  together  in  the  Cottage  porch, 
just  before  he  left  her  that  evening — 
"  Remember,  Milly,  I  am  to  take 
away  with  me  one  of  those  ebon  locks. 
If  it  is  not  ready  for  me  to-morrow,  I 
shall  cut  it  off  myself.  I  wish  I  had 
your  picture,  Milly  !" — "  I  Avish  you 
had,  dear  Horace,"  she  quickly  an- 
swered ;  "  I  have  often  wished  it 
lately — I  should  like  you  to  have  it  ; 
but  there  is  my  father's,  that  will  be 
yours,  Horace  ;  and  it  is  so  like  me, 
you  know,  you  will  never  look  upon  it 


without,  thinking  of  me." — "  Without 
thinking  of  you,  Milly  1  Shall  I  not 
have  yourself,  your  own  dear  living 
self,  as  well  as  that  precious  picture 
we  shall  so  often  look  upon  together'?" 
— "  But,  dearest  Horace,  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  if  that  picture  only 
should  become  yours,  place  it  some- 
where where  you  may  see  it  often 
when  you  are  alone  and  in  your  quiet 
hours  of  serious  thought.  But  do  not 
look  so  very  serious  now — I  spoke  but 
of  an  '  if,'  a  passing  thought.  To- 
morrow I  shall  send  you  away  cheer- 
fully."— "  If  you  do  not,  Milly,  here  I 
remain,  be  sure.  A  word  would  keep 
me — only  half  a  word.  Speak  it,  be- 
loved !  I  almost  wish  you  would." 
But  she  spoke  not,  and  bidding  her 
an  affectionate  farewell  for  the  night, 
he  was  turning  to  depart,  but  lingered 
yet  a  moment  to  point  out  to  her  a 
small  white  rosebud,  which  promised 
yet  to  blossom  in  its  sheltered  corner. 
"  Look,  Milly,"  he  said,  "  <  The  last 
rose  of  summer.'  Your  favorite  rose 
will  yield  you  yet  one  blossom.  Be- 
fore it  is  full-blown,  I  will  be  here  to 
pluck  and  place  it  in  your  bosom." 
Words  lightly  spoken  sometimes  sink 
deeply  into  loving  hearts,  especially 
under  circumstances  such  as  Milli- 
cent's,  where  physical  causes  acted 
morbidly  upon  a  mental  system,  by 
nature  sensitive,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  free  from  a  taint  of  supersti- 
tious weakness.  From  that  hour  the 
rose  became  her  calendar,  and  she 
watched  its  unfolding  leaves,  as  if  their 
perfect  expansion  was  to  be  the  crisis 
of  her  fate. 

By  what  means,  or  under  what  pre- 
tences, Lady  Octavia  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  Vernon  an  invitation  to 
accompany  Dr.  Hartop  and  herself  to 
Exeter,  matters  little  to  the  reader  of 
this  story.  The  success  of  her  lady- 
ship's manoeuvres  has  been  sufficient- 
ly illustrated  by  the  preceding  conver- 
sation. The  day  that  intervened  be- 
fore that  of  his  departure  being  Sun- 
day, Vernon  was  detained  from  the 
Cottage  during  a  great  portion  of  it 
by  his  clerical  duties.  Then  his  as- 
sistance was  required  at  the  Rectory 
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in  packing  up  certain  portfolios,  al- 
bums, and  various  nicknackeries,  not 
to  be  safely  entrusted  even  to  the  in- 
valuable Jenkins,  so  that,  although  he 
contrived  to  look  in  two  or  three  times 
upon  Millicent,  each  visit  was  but  for 
a  few  hurried  minutes,  the  last  brief- 
est of  all.  And  well  for  her  that  it 
was  so,  for  though  she  had  successful- 
ly struggled  through  the  day  to  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  cheerful  compo- 
sure, and  had  indeed  partly  reasoned 
herself  out  of  what  she  meekly  ac- 
counted unreasonable  disquietude  ;  as 
evening  drew  on,  the  mental  ex- 
citement subsided,  her  spirits  seemed 
to  ebb  away  with  the  departing  day- 
light, and  she  felt  as  if  they  would 
hardly  hold  out  "  to  speed  the  parting 
friend"  with  that  cheerful  farewell 
with  which  she  had  promised  to  dis- 
miss him.  Vernon  also  had  his  rea- 
sons for  brief  leave-taking  ;  but  his 
adieus,  though  fondly  affectionate, 
were  more  than  cheerful,  hurried  over 
with  a  voluble  gaiety,  and  an  exuber- 
ance of  spirits  that  seemed  hardly  na- 
tural. "  Till  Saturday,  dearest  !" 
were  his  parting  words,  and  before 
Milliccnt's  long-restrained  feelings 
had  broken  out  into  one  choking  sob, 
before  the  brimming  tears  had  forced 
their  way  over  her  aching  eyelids,  he 
was  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing, 
though  the  garden-gate  still  vibrated 
with  the  swing  which  had  closed  it 
behind  him.  And  the  lock  of  raven 
hair,  which  was  to  be  his  "  talisman," 
which  Millicent  had  not  neglected  to 
make  ready  as  he  had  enjoined  her, 
though  with  womanly  coyness  (wo- 
manly feeling  rather)  she  had  hesitat- 
ed to  give  unclaimed — He  was  gone, 
and  had  forgotten  to  claim  it. 

The  middle  of  the  third  week  from 
the  day  of  Vernon's  farewell  to  Milli- 
cent, found  him  still  at  Exeter.  Shall 
we  tell  how  the  time  crept  at  Sea 
Vale  in  his  absence  1  or  how  it  had 
flown  with  him  in  that  world  of  no- 
velty to  which  he  found  himself  trans- 
ported 1  Or  shall  we  count  over,  link 
by  link,  "  the  chain  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances" (so  he  wrote  of  them  to 
Millicent)   which   had  caused   him  to 


proloug  his  absence  from  her  so  long 
beyond  the  term  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  at  parting  1  Alas  !  it  is  but  too 
easy  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lonely  invalid — the  first 
sharp  pang  of  disappointment — the 
sickness  of  hope  deferred — the  sink- 
ing of  the  spirit  into  utter  hopeless- 
ness. And  it  would  be  tedious  and 
distasteful  to  enumerate  all  the  frivo- 
lous excuses  alleged  by  Vernon  for 
his  continuance  at  Exeter,  excuses 
which,  for  a  time,  however,  were  more 
indulgently  admitted  by  the  generous, 
unsuspicious  Millicent,  than  satisfac- 
tory to  his  own  heart  and  slumbering, 
though  not  seared,  conscience.  Yet 
he  had  partly  succeeded  in  stilling, 
though  not  stunning,  the  inward  ac- 
cuser. "  Millicent's  first  letter  had 
been  cheerfully  and  cheeringly  writ- 
ten. She  was  undoubtedly  well — so 
well,  that  a  few  days,  more  or  less — " 
But  it  was  easier  to  drive  away  re- 
flection altogether  than,  by  resorting 
to  it,  to  acquire  perfect  self-justifica- 
tion— so  he  fled  from  himself  and  his 
own  thoughts  to  the  siren,  in  whose 
charmed  presence  all  but  his  own 
captivations  were  forgotten.  Lady 
Octavia's  attractions  had  not,  however, 
achieved,  unaided,  the  triumph  over 
Vernon's  best  resolves — it  might  well 
be  said  over  his  best  principles  ;  and 
still  their  power  had  extended  over 
his  imagination  only,  leaving  his  heart 
true  to  its  first  affection,  if  true  that 
preference  may  be  called,  which,  when 
put  to  the  test,  will  sacrifice  no  selfish 
gratification,  no  unworthy  vanity,  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  its  ostensible 
object.  Everything  combined  with 
her  ladyship's  witchery  to  complete 
Vernon's  mental  intoxication.  A  whirl 
of  dissipation,  consequent  on  the  pro- 
vincial gathering  for  the  Musical  Fes- 
tival, of  which  Lady  Octavia  conde- 
scended to  be  the  presiding  deity,  no 
other  high  bom  or  fashionable  beauty 
being  at  hand  to  dispute  her  preemi- 
nence. The  marked  favor  with  which 
he  was  publicly  distinguished  by  this 
goddess,  the  admired  of  all  eyes — the 
envy  of  many,  and  the  general  notice 
and  consideration  it  obtained  for  him, 
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and  the  still  more  dangerous  influence 
of  her  seductive  sweetness  and  varied 
powers  of  charming,  in  those  frequent 
tete-a-tetes  which  she  had  anticipated 
with  so  much  sagacious  prescience  "in 
antique  bay  windows  and  shadowy 
cloisters" — the  perpetual  excitement 
of  music,  of  dancing,  of  novelty,  where 
all  was  new  to  him, — everything  con- 
spired, together  with  Lady  Octavia's 
arts  and  the  weak  points  of  Vernon's 
character,  to  complete  that  intoxica- 
tion which  was  at  its  height  about  the 
time  (the  third  week  of  his  stay  at 
Exeter),  when,  in  pursuance  of  our 
task  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  we  must 
resume  a  more  circumstantial  detail, 
though  still  as  brief  as  may  be,  of  his 
further  progress. 

In  the  miscellaneous  assemblage 
drawn  together  by  the  music  meeting, 
Lady  Octavia's  discriminating  survey 
had  found  in  the  male  part  of  it  no 
individual  so  qualified  to  do  credit  to 
her  taste  and  patronage  as  the  hand- 
some, and  interesting,  and  really  ele- 
gant Vernon  ;  and  so  interesting  did 
he  become,  in  the  daily  increasing  in- 
timacy of  familiar  intercourse  ;  so  ra- 
pidly developed  under  her  ladyship's 
fostering  encouragement,  were  his  la- 
tent capabilities  for  "  better  things," 
as  she  was  pleased  to  express  herself; 
and  to  such  advantage  did  he  appear 
among  all  surrounding  competitors, 
that  had  the  fair  Octavia  been  of  those 
with  whom 

"  TJn  peu  d'amour,  un  pen  de  soin, 
Mene  souveni  le  coeur  bien  loin," 
there  is  no  saying  how  far  beyond  its 
original  design  "  le  roman  d'un  jour" 
might  have  extended.  But  her  lady- 
ship's heart,  not  composed  in  the  first 
instance  of  very  sensitive  atoms,  had 
been  laid  to  harden  so  effectually  in 
the  petrifying  spring  of  fashionable 
education,  as  to  have  become  proof  to 
"  Cupid's  best  arrow,  with  the  golden 
head,"  if  not  shot  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  broad  parchment  field, 
cabalistically  endorsed  with  the  word 
"  settlement  ;"  and  having  achieved 
her  avowed  triumph,  by  "  fooling  Ver- 
non to  the  top  of  his  bent,"  she  began 
to  suspect  the  pastime  had  been  suffi- 


ciently prolonged,  and  that  if  the  de- 
lirium she  had  worked  up  to  a  crisis 
were  not  timely  checked,  she  might 
find  herself  publicly  committed,  in  a 
way  that  would  not  only  militate 
against  her  own  serious  views,  but 
probably  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Hartop,  and  incur  his  severe  dis- 
pleasure. Lady  Octavia  was  far  too 
well-bred  to  give  the  cut  direct  to 
any  body,  and  too  "good-hearted"  to 
inflict  more  than  unavoidable  mortifi- 
cation on  a  person,  for  whom,  as  she 
expressed  herself  to  the  confidential 
Jenkins,  she  should  always  retain  a 
compassionate  interest.  But  while 
she  was  meditating  how  to  "  whistle 
him  softly  down  the  wind,"  Fate  stept 
in  to  her  assistance  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  who  very  unexpect- 
edly made  his  appearance  at  Exeter 
with  a  party  of  friends,  with  whom  he 
was  on  a  shooting  excursion.  Lord 
George  Amersham  was  one  of  those 
persons,  who,  without  being  very 
young,  very  handsome,  very  clever, 
at  all  wealthy,  or  in  any  way  "  a 
marrying  man,"  had,  by  some  necro- 
mancy, so  established  his  supremacy 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  ton,  that 
his  notice  was  distinction,  and  his  fa- 
vor fame.  No  wonder  that  suffrage 
so  important  was  briguee  by  all  fe- 
male aspirants  for  fashionable  ascend- 
ency ;  and  Lady  Octavia  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  it  on  her  first 
coming  out.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  star  in  the  provincial  hemisphere, 
to  which  she  was  condemned  pro  tem- 
pore, would  at  all  times  have  been 
hailed  by  the  lovely  exile  as  an  espe- 
cial mercy,  but  "  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances," (to  use  the  diplomatic 
phrase,)  she  esteemed  it  quite  provi- 
dential, as  nothing  now  could  be  so 
easy  and  so  natural  as  the  transfer  of 
her  attention  from  Vernon  to  her  old 
acquaintance. 

The  former  was  soon  made  sensible 
of  the  change,  though  at  first  more 
surprised  and  perplexed  at  it,  than 
aware  of  the  systematic  alteration  of 
Lady  Octavia's  deportment.  But  his 
obtuse  perceptions  were  soon  to  be 
sufficiently  enlightened.     A  subscrip- 
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tion  ball,  which   was  to  take  place  on 
the   second    night   of    Lord    George's 
stay  at  Exeter,  was  also  to  be  honor- 
ed  by  the  presence  and  patronage  of 
Lady  Octavia  Falkland  and  her  parly, 
including    the    noble    sportsman    and 
his    friends — Vernon    as  a   matter  of 
course — Doctor  Hartop  as  a  matter  of 
necessity — and  as  one  of  convenience, 
a  deaf  and  purblind  old  lady,    the  re- 
lict of  a  deceased  canon,   who   made 
herself  useful  in  a   twofold    capacity 
— ostensibly  as   Lady   Octavia's    cha- 
peron,  and  veritably   as  an  unwearied 
sitter-out  of  (she  could  not  be  called 
a  listener  to)  Dr.  Hartop's  long  stories, 
and  an   established  member  of  his  se- 
lect whist  set.      This  party  had  dined 
at  the    Rectory,  and  Lord    George's 
rank  having  of  course  entitled  him   to 
conduct  Lady  Octavia  to    the    eating- 
room,  and  take  his   seat  beside    her, 
it     was    equally  a   matter  of  course, 
(the  other  guests  being  also  men  of 
pretensions,   if  not  of  rank,)  that   the 
bottom   of  the  table  and  the  deaf  old 
lady,  who  had   been  duly   marshalled 
out  by  the  Doctor,  should  fall  to   the 
lot  of  Vernon,  whose  proximity  to  the 
door,  however,  secured  him  the  office 
of  holding  it  open  for  the  ladies  when 
they  should  pass  to  the  drawing-room. 
But  just  at  that   moment,  Lady  Oc- 
tavia, actuated  perhaps  by  some  com- 
punctious consciousness    that   her  at- 
tentions   had    been    too    entirely    en- 
grossed during   dinner   by    her  neigh- 
bors   at  the   upper  end  of  the  table, 
was  seized  by  a  fit  of  such  extraor- 
dinary cordiality  towards   the  canon's 
deaf  relict,   that  she   passed   her    fair 
arm  with  affectionate  familiarity  with- 
in that  of  the   worthy  old  lady,    and 
began    whispering    something    in    the 
lappets  of  her  cap,   which   lasted   till 
they   reached    the   stairfoot,   and    the 
dining-room  door   had    closed    behind 
them.     Lord  George  and  two  of  the 
other  gentlemen  accompanied  Dr. Har- 
top and    the    ladies    to  the   ball-room 
in  the  Doctor   and  Mrs.  Buzby's  car- 
riages.       The    third    walked    thither 
with  Vernon,    and   when  they  entered 
the  Assembly-room,  Lady  Octavia  was 
already    dancing   with    one    of  Lord 


George's  friends.  When  her  partner, 
after  the  set  was  over,  had  conducted 
her  to  a  seat,  Vernon  drew  near,  with 
the  hope  (expectation  it  would  have 
been  a  few  nights  previous)  of  en- 
gaging her  for  the  next  quadrille.  But 
she  was  still  engrossed  by  her  part- 
ner, and  the  others  of  Lord  George's 
party, — himself  having  comfortably 
established  himself  on  the  best  half 
of  the  sofa,  of  which  she  occupied  a 
corner,  entrenched  behind  two  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  were  conversing  with 
her;  so  that  Vernon  could  only  proffer 
his  request,  by  speaking  it  across  Lord 
George,  so  audibly,  as  to  make  him 
color  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
with  a  painful  consciousness  of  awk- 
ward embarrassment,  which  was  not 
diminished  by  perceiving  that  his 
words  were  wasted  "  on  the  desert 
air,"  at  least  that  they  had  only  drawn 
on  him  a  grave  stare  from  Lord 
George,  and  the  eyes  of  many  sur- 
rounding loungers,  though  the  Lady 
Octavia's  were  perversely  fixed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  she  appeared 
perfectly  unconscious,  not  only  of  his 
address,  but  of  his  vicinity.  Just  then 
a  space  was  cleared  for  waltzing — the 
magic  sounds  set  twenty  pairs  of  te- 
totums  in  rotatory  motion,  and  Lord 
George,  who  "  never  danced,"  lan- 
guidly, and  with  apparent  effort,  rous- 
ed himself  from  his  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and,  to  the  no  small  amazement 
of  Vernon's  unsophisticated  mind, 
without  addressing  a  word  to  Lady 
Octavia,  or  farther  ascertaining  her 
consent,  than  by  passing  one  arm  round 
her  slender  waist  as  she  arose  from 
the  sofa,  whirled  her  off,  seemingly 
"  nothing  loath,"  into  the  giddy  circle. 
Vernon  was  suddenly  sensible  of  a 
vehement  longing  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  and  contemplate  the  beautiful 
moonshine.  We  cannot  exactly  pro- 
nounce how  long  he  indulged  in  soli- 
tary meditation  ;  but  when  he  reen- 
tered the  ball-room,  the  waltz  was 
over — an  after  set  of  quadrilles  just 
finished,  and  the  dancers  were  crowd- 
ing about  the  refreshment  tables. 

Vernon  mechanically  mingled  with 
the    throng,    and    in   a    few    minutes 
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found  himself  very  undesignedly  post- 
ed behind  Lady  Octavia  and  Lord 
George,  who  was  supplying  her  with 
ice  and  sherbet,  and  finishing  some 
speech  of  "  infinite  humor,"  at  which 
her  ladyship  was  laughing  as  heartily 
as  it  was  admissible  that  lips  polite 
should  laugh.  "  Now  really,  my 
lord  !  you  are  too  severe,"  murmured 
those  lovely  lips  between  the  spoon- 
fuls of  ice — "  you  are  too  hard  upon 
my  pastor  fido — an  excellent  obliging 
creature,  I  assure  you — really  quite 
civilized,  and  has  been  infinitely  use- 
ful to  me  in  that  horrid  desert.  No 
such  '  Cymon'  either,  as  you  call 
him  ;  and  as  for  Iphigenia — "  "  The 
fair  Octavia  will  not  confess  having 
charitably  enacted  that  character — 
her  delight  is  to  '  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame.' — But  seri- 
ously    though — this    pastoral    pet     of 

yours — this  Mister by  the  by,  what 

a  vastly  appropriate  name  ! — this  Mis- 
ter Verdant — " — "  How  can  you  be 
so  excessively  absurd  !"  uttered  the 
lady,  convulsed  with  inward  laughter 
at  his  lordship's  wit — "  you  know  his 
name's  Vernon  ;  /  call  him  '  Le  Beau 
Lindor.'  " 

"  Le  Beau  Lindor"  had  heard  quite 
enough  ;  backing  with  such  inconsi- 
derate suddenness,  as  almost  to  upset 
good  Mrs.  Buzby,  and  a  dignitary  of 
the  church,  in  his  brusque  retreat — 
he  left  the  ball-room — cleared  the 
stairs  at  a  bound — and  by  a  progress 
almost  as  rapid,  gained  Dr.  Hartop's 
residence,  and  the  sanctuary  of  his 
own  chamber.  What  were  his  medi- 
tations after  he  had  shut  himself  with- 
in it,  securing  himself  by  turning  the 
key  from  possible  intrusion,  we  can- 
not nicely  determine,  but  may  fairly 
infer  they  were  not  of  a  very  philo- 
sophic nature,  from  certain  sounds  of 
heavy  and  irregular  footsteps — por- 
tentous thumps  and  bangs,  indica- 
ting the  violent  derangement  of  fur- 
niture, the  opening  and  shutting  of 
drawers,  with  no  gentle  and  deliberate 
hand,  and  the  dragging  backwards 
and  forwards  of  a  portmanteau;  which 
disturbance  was  so  audible  in  the  hall 
below,  as  to  excite    the   wonder  and 


curiosity  of  the  "  liveried  loungers," 
one  of  whom  at  last  tapped  at  the 
visiter's  door,  with  a  civil  request,  to 
know  if  Mr.  Vernon  wanted  anything, 
or  had  rung  his  bell.  "  Nothing," 
was  the  short  and  comprehensive  re- 
ply, in  a  tone  which  interdicted  farther 
intrusion  ;  but  all  became  quiet  with- 
in the  chamber,  and  by  the  time  the 
footman  had  rejoined  his  fellows  of 
the  buttery,  its  solitary  occupant  was 
seated  in  perfect  stillness — a  packed 
portmanteau  on  the  floor  beside  him 
— his  elbows  propped  on  the  table  be- 
fore which  he  sat,  and  his  face  con- 
cealed by  his  two  hands,  upon  the 
outspread  palms  of  which  rested  his 
hot  and  throbbing  temples.  "  Mil- 
licent  !  Millicent  !"  were  the  first 
sounds  that  after  a  spell  of  profound 
silence,  struggled  through  his  scarcely 
unclosed  lips  and  half-shut  teeth. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  his  own  utterance 
of  that  gentle  name  stung  him  to 
agony  ;  for,  starting  back  from  the 
table,  he  flung  out  his  arm  across  it 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  dash  off 
two  or  three  books  that  had  been  piled 
together,  and  now  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  noisy  fall,  which  apparently 
aggravated  Vernon's  irritable  mood, 
for  he  spurned  the  volumes  with  a 
kick  that  sent  them  sprawling  in  all 
directions,  but  left  on  the  spot  when 
they  had  fallen,  a  letter,  which,  in  the 
general  dispersion,  escaped  from  its 
hiding  place  within  one  of  their  co- 
vers. That  letter  caught  Vernon's 
eye,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  fixed, 
still,  motionless,  almost  unbreathing 
as  a  statue,  gazing  on  that  small  white 
square  of  folded  paper,  as  if  a  serpent 
lay  coiled  before  him.  And  there 
was  cause — full  cause  and  weighty — 
for  that  shrinking,  yet  fascinated  gaze. 
That  letter  was  from  Sea  Vale — from 
Millicent.  Five  days  before,  it  had 
been  placed  in  Vernon's  hand,  and 
the  seal  was  yet  unbroken  !  It  had 
been  brought  to  his  chamber  door, 
just  as  he  had  caught  up  his  hat  and 
gloves,  to  attend  Lady  Octavia,  who 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall,  on  a 
pic-nic  excursion  to  some  picturesque 
spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter.      He 
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held  the  letter  for  half  a  minute — his 
hand  was  on  the  seal,  and  yet  he  felt 
at  that  moment  that  he  would  rather 
defer  the  perusal  of  its  contents.  An 
impatient  summons  came  from  a  sil- 
very voice  below — Vernon  started — 
gave  one  look  to  the  direction — one 
kiss  to  the  well-known  characters, 
and  slipt  the  unopened  letter  within 
the  covers  of  a  book  that  lay  on  the 
table,  to  be  flown  to,  to  be  read  in  un- 
disturbed quietness,  the  moment  of 
his  return.  Five  days  ago  that  letter 
had  been  so  deposited.  There  it  had 
remained  till  the  present  moment,  un- 
touched, unread,  unremembered  !  and 
Vernon,  how  had  he  passed  that  in- 
terval 1  What  were  his  feelings, 
when  suddenly  before  him  lay  that 
mute  accuser  1 — "  Madman  that  I 
have  been  !"  he  groaned  aloud,  and 
sinking  into  a  chair,  his  tears  fell  fast 
on  the  unnerved  fingers,  that  could 
with  difficulty  break  open  the  seal, 
which  had  been  too  long  inviolate. 
Millicent's  letter,  which  enclosed 
another,  ran  thus  : — 

*'  My  dear  Horace, 

"  You  desired  me  to  open  any  let- 
ters which  might  arrive  for  you  while 
you  were  absent.  I  have  done  so  by 
the  enclosed,  which  I  forward  to  you 
immediately  ;  for,  as  you  will  see,  it 
is  one  that  concerns  you  nearly — that 
calls  you  to  take  possession  of  the  long- 
promised  living.  I  thank  God,  my  dear 
Horace,  that  I  have  lived  to  congratu- 
late you  on  this  event  ;  and  I  pray 
God  to  make  it  blessed  to  you  ;  and  to 
bless  you  in  your  faithful  service  here, 
and  in  the  reward  of  it  hereafter.  But 
this  is  not  my  only  reason  for  pressing 
your  return — your  immediate  return 
to  Sea  Vale,  even — (was  I  ever  before 
so  selfishly  exacting,  Horace  1) — even 
should  inclination,  or  any  cause  short 
of  necessity,  detain  you  at  Exeter. 
You  will  soon  again  be  at  liberty  to 
return  thither,  or  to  seek  the  society 
of  your  other  friends  wherever  they 
may  be.  There  will  be  time  enough 
for  them — for  all — but  not  for  me,  dear 
Horace.  Therefore,  for  your  own 
sake   more  than  mine,   come, — come 


soon — come  very  soon,  or  (for  I  know 
the  kindliness  of  your  nature)  you  will 
afterwards  reproach  yourself  with  a 
bitterness,  the  sting  of  which  I  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  extract,  nor  to 
soothe  the  only  pain  I  shall  ever  have 
caused  you,  Horace.  I  am  not  so  well 
— not  nearly  so  well — as  when  you 
left  me  ;  I  cannot  leave  my  bed  now, 
or  sit  up  in  it  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  ;  and  even  the  writing 
these  few  lines  exhausts  me  ;  so  you 
see  you  must  come  soon — very,  very 
soon,  if — But  I  need  not  urge  it — I 
know  you  will  be  with  me  directly — 
almost,  and  that  I  shall  have  time  and 
strength  left  to  thank  and  bless  you — 
and  comfort  you,  dear  Horace  ;  and 
that  we  shall  yet  talk  together — pray 
together — Oh,  yes  !  and  that  I  shall 
receive  from  your  hands  the  pledge 
of  our  immortal  hope — of  our  certain 
reunion.  M.  A." 

An  abler,  a  far  abler  narrator  than 
I  am,  might  well  shrink  from  attempt- 
ing to  describe  Vernon's  feelings  as 
he  read  this  letter,  or  their  first  frantic 
ebullition  after  he  had  perused  it.  For 
some  moments  all  within  him  was 
anarchy  and  distraction.  Agonies  of 
remorse  and  terror,  and  images  of 
death  crowded  upon  each  other  in 
hurrying  confusion,  like  the  phantas- 
magoria of  a  frightful  dream — and  his 
ears  rang  with  an  imaginary  cry,  "  Too 
late  !  too  late  !"  that  withered  and  be- 
numbed his  powers  of  action,  while  a 
contrary  impulse  impelled  them  to 
promptest  exertion.  The  latter  soon 
obtained  the  mastery,  however,  and 
another  glance  at  the  date  of  the  letter 
— that  date  now  six  days  old  ! — acted 
electrically  on  the  mental  chaos.  In 
a  moment  its  jarring  elements  were 
reduced  to  comparative  order,  concen- 
trated in  one  overruling  purpose.  It 
was  but  an  hour  past  midnight.  Four 
hours  rapid  posting  would  take  him  to 
Sea  Vale.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  was  whirling  on  his  road  thither, 
as  fast  as  fresh  horses  could  tear  over 
the  ground,  urged  on  by  the  relentless 
lash  of  a  well-bribed  driver  ;  and  in 
spit*  of  various  detentions  at  the  sev- 
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eral  stages,  while  tired  post-boys  were 
roused  from  their  heavy  slumbers,  and 
galled  cattle  dragged  from  their  short 
rest — (Oh  !  how  interminable  seemed 
every  moment's  delay  !) — in  spite  of 
these  and  other  trifling  hindrances, 
he  reached  the  hill-top  that  overlook- 
ed Sea  Vale  before  the  stars  began  to 
"  pale  their  ineffectual  fires"  in  the 
uncertain  dawn  of  a  dull,  cheerless 
October  morning.  The  village  below 
was  distinguishable  only  as  a  black 
shapeless  mass,  lying  in  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  surrounding  hills.  Only 
one  twinkling  light  gleamed  at  its  en- 
trance, from  the  lamp-post  of  the  sin- 
gle inn  ;  yet  Vernon  strained  his  eyes 
through  the  darkness,  on — on — to- 
wards the  more  distant  dwellings,  till 
he  fancied  he  could  descry  the  well- 
known  gable — the  tall  round  chimney 
— the  two  shadowing  elms — among 
the  confused  and  indefinite  outline  of 
trees  and  buildings. 

It  was  but  imagination — the  rapid 
portraiture  of  memory  ;  but  his  heart 
beat  quicker  at  the  fancied  sight,  and 
leaping  from  the  carriage,  he  left  it  to 
pursue  its  more  leisurely  way  towards 
the  inn-yard,  and  rushing  down  the 
remainder  of  the  declivity,  sprung  over 
a  stile  into  a  meadow-path  which 
would  take  him,  by  a  short  cut  through 
a  field  or  two,  into  the  green  lane,  the 
back  way  to  the  Cottage.  That  way 
was  so  familiar  to  him,  that,  to  his 
eye,  every  object  was  as  recognizable 
by  that  dim  light — that  "  darkness  vi- 
sible"— as  it  would  have  been  at  noon- 
day ;  and  what  emotions — what  re- 
collections— pressed  upon  him,  as  he 
leapt  the  last  gate  into  the  bowery 
lane — as  he  trode  once  more  its  soft 
greensward,  now  thickly  strewn  with 
a  rustling  carpet  of  autumnal  leaves — 
as  he  passed  the  grey  spectral-looking 
stems  of  the  two  old  thorns  at  the 
corner  of  the  garden  hedge  !  And  as 
he  pursued  his  way  along  that  memo- 
rable path,  every  and  each  one  of 
those  inanimate  uncertain  shapes 
stood  out  with  ghastly  distinctness  to 
his  mind's  eye,  and  he  gazed  on  them 
with  such  intensity  of  vision,  as  if  he 
could    have    read,    in    the    aspect    of 
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those  senseless  things,  some  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  that  dread  cer- 
tainty, which,  nevertheless,  as  the 
decisive  moment  drew  near,  he  shrank 
from  ascertaining.  As  the  Cottage 
really  became  visible,  and  a  patch  of 
its  white  walls  now  and  then  discern- 
ible through  the  leafless  fence,  a  cold 
shuddering  ran  through  his  whole 
frame,  and  he  stopt  abruptly,  as  if  an 
unseen  hand  had  checked  his  progress. 
All  was  darkness  on  that  side  the  Cot- 
tage. No  light  from  within  streamed 
through  either  of  the  small  lattices — 
but  only  Nora's  sleeping  room  lay  that 
way.  Millicent's — the  sick  chamber, 
opened  to  the  front.  Was  it  still 
only 'the  chamber  of  sickness  1  Alas  ! 
that  miserable  hope  !  But  it  was  the 
more  dreadful  doubt  that  still  delayed 
Vernon's  onward  steps — that  seemed 
to  stagnate  the  very  current  of  his 
blood,  so  deadly  was  the  weight  and 
sickness  that  hung  about  his  heart. 
A  minute  more — he  had  only  to  turn 
the  corner  of  that  small  dwelling — to 
cast  up  one  look  at  the  well-known 
window,  and  suspense  would  termi- 
nate ;  for  surely,  he  said  within  him- 
self, a  light  would  beam  from  that 
chamber  if  life  were  there — "  if  life  !" 
— and  then  the  unhappy  man  shudder- 
ingly  repeated  —  "Six  days! — six 
days  !  and  she  was  dying  !"  But 
the  agony  of  that  remembrance  nerved 
him  to  desperate  resolve,  and  rushing 
forward,  in  another  moment  he  stood 
facing  the  chamber  window.  There 
ivas  a  light  within  ! — "  then  life  !" 
was  the  rapid  overpowering  conclu- 
sion, and  suddenly  all  strength  for- 
sook him — the  young  and  vigorous 
frame  felt  feeble  as  infancy,  and  tears 
— quiet  tears,  rolled  fast  down  his 
agitated  face,  as,  leaning  for  support 
against  one  of  the  old  elm-trees,  he 
continued  to  gaze  earnestly,  with  feel- 
ings of  unutterable  gratitude,  on  that 
pale  star  of  comfort.  The  light  was 
very  pale  and  feeble,  (true  emblem, 
alas  !  of  his  most  sanguine  hope,)  for 
that  of  the  grey  dawn  began  to  con- 
tend with  the  waning  watch  light,  and 
to  give  distinctness  to  the  near  exter- 
nal objects.  A  muslin  blind  was  drawn 
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within  the  lattice  ;  but  through  its 
thin  texture,  Vernon  could  discern  the 
white  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber  a  high  brack- 
et, on  which  stood  the  night-lamp,  be- 
fore a  large  china  vase  which  Milli- 
cent  had  always  been  wont  to  keep  re- 
plenished with  flowers  or  evergreens. 
To  what  trifles  (as  drowning  crea- 
tures cling  to  straws)  will  the  misera- 
ble, the  almost  hopeless,  cling  for 
consolation  !  Vernon's  heart  beat 
more  equally — his  breath  came  freer — 
at  sight  of  that  insignificant  object,  for 
the  vase  was  filled  with  verdure. 
Were  the  boughs  fresh  or  withered  1 
He  drove  away  the  officious  sugges- 
tion, for  his  soul  yearned  for  the  faint- 
est shadow  of  comfort.  If  not  her 
hand,  Nora's  had  filled  the  vase.  The 
dear  one  herself,  therefore,  must  still 
be  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  objects 
which  would  cease  to  interest  ihe  dy- 
ing. Was  it  yet  possible  1  But 
though  Hope's  passing  whisper  was 
eagerly  caught  at,  Vernon  dared  not 
dwell  upon  its  soothing  sweetness.  He 
dared  not  anticipate — he  dared  not 
think — and  now  he  would  have  given 
worlds  to  exchange  that  terrible  still- 
ness which  yet  pervaded  all  things — 
that  bodily  inaction  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  for  the  universal  stir  of 
human  life,  and  some  occasion  that 
should  call  upon  him  for  violent  cor- 
poreal exertion.  Anything,  every- 
thing would  have  been  welcome, 
which  might  have  afforded  scope  for 
the  nervous  restlessness  that  now  agi- 
tated his  whole  frame  to  expend  itself, 
or  have  gained  the  slightest  relief — 
the  most  transient  diversion  of  thought 
— for  the  mental  fever,  which  increas- 
ed with  every  lingering  moment  of 
suspense.  But  as  yet,  except  the  ex- 
piring gleam  of  that  pale  watchlight, 
no  sign  or  sound  of  life  was  seen  or 
heard  within  the  Cottage  ;  and  with- 
out, so  profound  and  deathlike  was 
the  hush  of  nature,  that  Vernon  could 
have  fancied  its  mighty  pulses  had 
stood  still,  or  beat  only  in  his  own 
throbbing  arteries. 

The  gloomy  daybreak   advanced  so 
tardily,  that  none   but  quite  near  ob- 


jects were  yet  visible,  through  the  sea 
of  white  unwholesome  vapor  that  now 
seemed  melting  into  drizzling  rain — 
now  condensing  itself  into  a  solid  wall 
around  the  Cottage,  and  a  few  yards 
of  its  small  territory.  The  dank 
moisture  clung  like  transparent  glue 
to  the  bare  leafless  branches  of  the 
deciduous  trees,  and  collecting  into 
large  globules  at  their  extremities,  on 
the  heavy  drooping  heads  of  the  dark 
evergreens,  and  along  the  Cottage 
eaves,  dropt  to  the  ground  with  sullen 
plashes,  dismally  breaking  at  intervals 
the  otherwise  universal  silence. 

Vernon  still  watched  the  casement 
of  that  little  chamber,  within  whose 
walls  his  all  of  earthly  interest — his 
hopes — his  fears — his  very  being,  hung 
suspended  upon  a  dread  uncertainty — 
a  flitting  life — a  fluttering  breath,  per- 
haps at  that  very  moment  passing 
away  forever.  All  hitherto  had  re- 
mained quiet  in  the  chamber.  Sud- 
denly a  figure  passed  slowly  across, 
between  the  curtained  window  and  the 
bed's  foot — a  tall  dark  figure,  that 
could  be  only  Nora's.  It  was  sta- 
tionary for  a  moment  before  the  lamp, 
which,  as  day  advanced,  had  condens- 
ed its  pale  rays  into  a  small  red  globe 
of  flame,  and  that  dying  spark  was 
gone,  when  the  tall  form  moved  away 
from  the  spot  where  it  had  been,  and 
advanced  towards  the  window,  which 
was  partially  unclosed,  and  a  wrinkled 
hand  and  arm  put  forth  from  beneath 
the  still  drawn  blind  to  secure  the  lat- 
tice. "  And  the  morning  air  so  cold 
and  damp  to  breathe  on  that  dear  suf- 
ferer !  Could  Nora  be  so  incautious  1" 
And  Vernon  advanced  his  hand  un- 
consciously, as  if  to  close  the  case- 
ment. But  he  was  unnoticed  from 
thence,  and  the  female  form  receded. 
"  Now  then,"  thought  Vernon, 
"  now,  in  a  minute  I  shall  know  my 
fate," — and  passing  stealthily  through 
the  little  gate  (for  he  did  not  wish  his 
footsteps  to  be  heard  in  the  sick-cham- 
ber,) he  advanced  close  to  the  house, 
of  which  the  front  door  was  still  fast, 
and  the  lower  shutters  unopened. 
Awhile  he  stood  beneath  the  porch, 
listening  for  the  approach  of  some  one 
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from  within,  to  whom  he  might  make 
cautious  application  for  admittance  ; 
but  soon,  impatient  of  fruitless  wait- 
ing, he  moved  away  to  steal  round  the 
corner  of  the  cottage  and  seek  admit- 
tance at  the  back  entrance.  As  he 
stept  guardedly  from  the  porch,  his 
eyes  glanced  on  a  large  while  rose- 
tree  that  grew  beside  it,  and,  struck 
with  sudden  recollection,  he  stopped 
to  look  sorrowfully  on  the  well-known 
shrub.  There  were  yet  a  few  yellow 
leaves  upon  the  straggling  branches, 
and  many  ripening  berries,  indicating 
the  past  profuseness  of  its  summer 
bloom.  But  from  the  stem  on  which 
Vernon's  eyes  were  riveted  with  pain- 
ful interest,  the  flower-sprig  he  looked 
for  had  been  recently  cut  off.  '.'  The 
last  rose  of  summer"  had  not  been 
left  to  wither  on  its  stalk,  though  the 
hand  was  far  away  that  should  have 
stuck  the  late  blossom  in  Millicent's 
bosom.  Just  as  Vernon  turned  the 
corner  of  the  building,  he  heard  the 
withdrawing  of  a  bolt  from  the  kitchen 
door,  and  as  it  slowly  opened,  he  was 
moving  forward  with  nervous  precipi- 
tation, when  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
startled  him  for  a  moment  from  his 
purpose,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  himself  and  accost  her,  the 
young  girl,  carrying  a  milking  stool 
and  pail,  was  already  half  way  down 
the  garden  walk  in  her  way  to  the 
field  and  cow-shed.  A  word — the 
slightest  sound  would  have  reached 
and  recalled  her,  but  Vernon  shudder- 
ed, and  was  silent.  Again — as  the 
decisive  moment  drew  near,  he  shrunk 
from  certainty — especially  from  a 
stranger's  lips.  He  would  seek  Nora 
— he  would  learn  his  fate  from  her. 
So,  suffering  the  young  girl  to  pass  on 
out  of  sight,  he  gently  pushed  open 
the  door,  which  she  had  left  ajar,  and 
stole  noiselessly  into  the  kitchen.  Its 
comfortless  disordered  state  sadly 
contrasted  the  beautiful  neatness  and 
arrangement,  which  had  been  wont  in 
happier  days  to  distinguish  poor  No- 
ra's peculiar  territory.  The  hearth 
was  heaped  with  ashes  of  long  accu- 
mulation, and  the  embers  of  a  fire  that 
had    evidently    burnt    all    night    still 


emitted  a  feeble  warmth,  and  dull  red 
light  from  the  lower  bars  of  the  grate, 
to  which  they  had  sunk  far  beneath 
the  trivet  and  large  black  kettle,  from 
which  issued  no  cheerful  morning 
sound  of  bubbling  water.  Unwashed 
tea  things,  with  fragments  of  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  an  end  of  tal- 
low candle  turned  down  into  the  pool 
of  grease  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  deep  tin  candlestick,  were  hud- 
dled together  on  the  slopped  and  soil- 
ed little  round  table,  that  it  had  been 
Nora's  pride  to  keep  bright  and  pol- 
ished as  a  looking-glass.  Scattered 
plates  and  cups,  a  waiter,  with  cut 
and  squeezed  lemon,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  late  attendance  on  a  sick 
room,  were  all  noted  by  Vernon  with 
deepest  interest  ;  and  if  the  survey 
relieved  him  of  his  worst  fears,  he 
sighed  heavily  at  thoughts  of  the 
best  he  had  to  anticipate.  A  glass 
half  filled  with  lemonade  stood  on  a 
salver  on  the  dresser  ;  he  raised,  and 
put  it  to  his  lips,  (for  perhaps  hers 
had  recently  touched  its  brim,)  and  as 
he  did  so,  called  to  mind  her  affecting 
desire  to  receive  from  his  hand  ano- 
ther cup,  which  now  he  might  be  so 
soon  called  on  to  present  to  her.  "  If 
it  must  be — strengthen  me  for  the 
task,  oh  God  !"  was  the  inward  eja- 
culation of  a  heart  that  could  yet 
scarcely  bring  itself  to  add,  "  Thy 
will  be  done." 

Still  Nora  appeared  not,  and  rea- 
sonably concluding  that,  leaving  the 
young  char-woman  to  attend  to  house- 
hold concerns,  she  had  kept  her  sta- 
tion in  the  sick-chamber,  he  stole 
from  the  kitchen  along  the  matted 
passage  towards  the  staircase — but  the 
door  of  the  little  parlor  being  open, 
he  mechanically  stopped  at  it.  The 
shutters  had  been  removed  since  he 
looked  at  the  windows  from  without, 
and  now  the  formal  arrangement  of 
the  furniture — the  cold,  dreary,  unin- 
habited look  of  the  once  cheerful  little 
sitting  room,  struck  him  forcibly,  with 
a  more  painful  sense  of  change,  than 
even  the  unwonted  disorder  of  poor 
Nora's  kitchen.  As  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  in  mournful  contemplation,  a 
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shrill  sound,  (one  of  discordant  loud- 
ness to  his  morbidly  sensitive  ear,) 
broke  the  deep  silence.  It  was  the 
awaking  note  of  Millicent's  canary 
bird,  whose  cage  hung  near  the  win- 
dow— and  as  the  little  creature  began 
to  plume  itself  on  the  perch,  and  pour 
out  a  more  sustained  matin  in  its  in- 
nocent joy,  Vernon  looked  reproach- 
fully at  the  unconscious  favorite.  But 
his  attention  was  soon  directed  to 
other  objects — (all  to  him  how  elo- 
quent !)  and  at  last  it  rested  on  a  va- 
cant spot  on  the  wall  opposite.  He 
started  at  perceiving  that  Colonel 
Aboyne's  picture,  which  used  to  hang 
there,  had  been  removed,  but  only  as 
it  seemed  to  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  on  which  lay  a  framed  pic- 
ture together  with  a  white  paper  par- 
cel, which  was  placed  upon  its  glazed 
surface.  Vernon  felt  as  if  the  whole 
current  of  his  blood  rushed  suddenly 
to  the  heart  and  brain.  A  moment 
he  stood  gazing  as  if  spell-bound — ■ 
then,  with  one  desperate  impulse 
sprang  forward,  caught  up  the  parcel 
— ascertained  that  the  portrait  beneath 
was  indeed  his  friend's — his  promised 
legacy  !  and  tore  open  the  paper,  which 
was  superscribed  in  faint  and  uneven 
characters,  "  For  my  dear  Horace." 
Franticly  he  tore  it  open — but  one 
glance  at  its  contents,  and  his  fingers 
relaxed  their  hold — his  sight  became 
dizzy,  and  he  reeled  back  for  support 
against  the  wall.  What  baleful  aspect 
had  paralyzed  him  thus  1  That  only 
of  a  withered  rose,  and  a  long  lock  of 
glossy  raven  hair. 

In  some  minds — (happily  constitu- 
ted are  those  !) — how  indigenous — 
how  indestructible — how  elastic  is 
hope  !  After  a  while  it  faintly  revived 
in  Vernon's  bosom,  from  the  seeming 
annihilation  that  succeeded  that  sud- 
den shock.  But  feeble  indeed  was 
the  reviving  struggle — an  expiring  ef- 
fort !  a  last  stand  against  despair. 
Almost  the  worst  was  known.  But 
still  a  possibility  remained,  the  thought 
of  which  perhaps  helped  to  nerve  Ver- 
lion's  resolve  to  know  all  immediately. 
Without  farther  pause  or  deliberation, 
but  still  with   noiseless   footsteps,  he 


ran  up  a  short  flight  of  stairs  that  led 
to  Millicent's  sleeping  room — and, 
with  cautious  tread,  and  held-in 
breath,  stole  to  the  half-open  door. 
All  within  was  profound  stillness — 
and  he  stopped  on  the  threshold  to 
listen,  and  to  send  forward  one  fearful 
glance.  The  white  curtains  of  the 
bed  were  close  drawn  on  the  side  to- 
wards liitn,  as  he  stood  still  half  be- 
hind the  door — but  he  fancied — surely 
it  was  not  fancy — that  there  was  a 
stir  of  life — of  breath — a  gentle  and 
scarce  perceptible  rustling — as  if  some 
one  moved.  His  heart  beat  quicker, 
as  he  advanced  a  step  onward,  and 
then  beheld  Nora  seated  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  at  the  farther  corner  of 
the  bed's  foot,  towards  which  her  face 
was  turned,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in  the 
direction  of  the  pillows,  with  that  sol- 
emn and  profound  interest,  with  which 
we  watch  the  slumbers  of  those  who 
are  "  sick  even  unto  death."  But 
apparently,  she  had  only  desisted  for 
a  moment  from  an  employment,  the 
nature  of  which  Vernon's  first  glance 
eagerly  detected.  Her  fingers  still 
held  the  strings  of  one  of  Millicent's 
plain  morning  caps — (he  knew  it  well) 
— the  broad  hems  of  which  she  had 
been  running  and  crimping  with  accu- 
rate neatness,  and  across  her  knees 
and  the  arm  of  the  chair,  lay  a  long 
white  dressing-gown.  Was  there  not 
evidence  of  life  in  those  provident 
preparations  1  He  began  to  fear — 
Oh  blessed  fear  ! — that  he  might  dis- 
turb the  dear  one's  slumbers,  should 
his  unexpected  appearance  too  sud- 
denly startle  her  faithful  nurse — whose 
strongly  marked  countenance  told  a 
fearful  tale  to  Vernon,  of  all  she  had 
lately  undergone.  But  just  as  he  was 
shrinking  back  from  the  chamber,  her 
eyes  slowly  returning  from  this  mourn- 
ful contemplation  to  her  suspended 
task,  caught  sight  of  his  receding 
figure — and  strangely  was  she  affected 
by  the  apparition.  No  word — no  ex- 
clamation or  sound  escaped  her  lips  ; 
— nor  did  she  move  from  her  chair — - 
nor  otherwise  testify  her  consciousness 
of  his  unexpected  presence,  than  by 
drawing  up  her  tall   gaunt    figure,    as 
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she  sat  erect  and  rigid,  to  its  utmost 
dimensions,  and  fixing  on  him  her 
large  dilating  eyes,  with  a  ghastly  un- 
definableness  of  expression,  which 
chilled  his  very  heart's  blood,  though 
he  had  no  power  to  withdraw  his  own 
from  the  unnatural  fascination — and 
when,  after  a  few  seconds  of  that 
wordless  communion,  she  arose  slow- 
ly, and  standing  still  and  upright  on 
the  same  spot,  without  one  feature 
relaxing    from    its     stony     fixedness, 


beckoned  him  forward  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
she  pointed  to  the  bed's  head,  he 
obeyed  mechanically — almost  uncon- 
sciously— till  he  felt  the  grasp  of  that 
cold  bony  hand,  and  following  with 
his  eyes  the  direction  of  her  pointing 
finger,  beheld — all  that  was  still  mor- 
tal of  Millicent  Aboyne.  The  im- 
mortal spirit  had  ascended  to  Him, 
"  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  nei- 
ther shadow  of  turning." 


THE  PILGRIM  OF  COMPOSTELLA. 


[A  late  number  of  the  Atheneum  con- 
tained, as  our  readers  will  recollect,  a  re- 
view of  Southey's  poem  entitled  "  All 
for  Love,  or  the  Sinner  well  saved."  The 
following  notice  of  the  other  poem  in 
the  same  volume,  by  the  same  author, 
and  the  extracts  from  it,  will  perhaps 
amuse  some  of  our  readers.] 

"  The  Pilgrim  of  Compostella"  is 
not  equal  to  its  predecessor  ;  for  Mr. 
Southey  never  succeeds  well  without 
infernal  assistance.  There  are,  howe- 
ver, three  or  four  miracles  which,  in 
some  measure,  atone  for  this  deficien- 
cy. The  story  is  very  simple  : — The 
pilgrims,  a  father,  mother,  and  son,  on 
their  way  to  the  shrine  of  Compostel- 
la, stop  at  an  inn.  At  this  inn  is  a 
female,  whose  dispositions  are  thus 
revealed  to  us  by  Mr.  Southey  : 

"  Now,  the  innkeepers,  they  had  a  daughter, 
Sad  to  say,  who  was  such  another 

As  Potiphar's  daughter,  I  think,  would  have 
been, 
If  she  followed  the  ways  of  her  mother." 

This  naughty  young  lady,  having  in 
vain  assailed  the  virtue  of  the  more 
youthful  pilgrim,  denounces  him  to  the 
Alcayde  as  a  thief ;  the  Alcayde  con- 
demns him,  and  he  is  hung;  having 
first  exacted  a  promise  from  his  pa- 
rents that  they  will  proceed  on  their 
journey.  They  do  so  ;  and,  on  their 
return,  they  still  find  their  son  hang- 
ing in  great  comfort  upon  the  gallows, 
and  are  consoled  by  his  positive  assu- 
rance, 

"  That  he  could  not  complain  he  was  tired, 
And  his  neck  did  not  ache  in  the  least." 


The  parents  go  to  the  Alcayde,  who 
is  at  dinner,  and  mention  the  circum- 
stance. He  disbelieves  it,  and  says, 
he  could  as  soon  believe  that  the  fowls 
upon  his  dish  would  start  to  life  as 
that  Pierre  was  still  breathing.  The 
consequences  of  this  rash  remark  are 
detailed  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Four  weeks  they  travelled  painfully, 
They  paid  their  vows,  and  then 
To  La  Calzada's  fatal  town 
Did  they  come  back  again. 

"  The  mother  would  not  be  withheld, 
But  go  she  must  to  see 
Where  her  poor  Pierre  was  left  to  hang 
Upon  the  gallows  tree. 

"  Oh  tale  most  marvellous  to  hear, 

Most  marvellous  to  tell  ! 
Eight  weeks  had  he  been  hanging  there, 

And  yet  was  alive  and  well  ! 

"  '  Mother,'  said  he,  '  I  am  glad  you're  re- 
turn'd, 
It  is  time  I  should  now  be  released  : 
Though  I  cannot  complain  that  I'm  tired, 
And  my  neck  does  not  ache  in  the  least. 

"  '  The  sun  has  not  scorch'd  me  by  day, 
The  moon  has  not  chilled  me  by  night; 
And  the  winds  have  but  help'd  me  to  swing, 
As  if  in  a  dream  of  delight. 

"  •  Go  you  to  the  alcayde, 

That  hasty  judge  unjust  : 
Tell  him  Santiago  has  saved  me, 
And  take  me  down  he  must.' 

"  Now,  you  must  know  the  alcayde, 
Not  thinking  himself  a  great  sinner, 
Just  then  at  the  table  had  sate  down, 
About  to  begin  his  dinner. 

"  His  knife  was  raised  to  carve 
The  dish  before  him  then  : 
Two  roasted  fowls  were  laid  therein ; 
That  very  morning  they  had  been 

A  cock  and  his  faithful  hen. 

"  In  came  the  mother  wild  with  joy  ; 
'  A  miracls  !'  she  cried  : 
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But  that  most  hasty  judge  unjust 
Repel] 'd  her  in  his  pride. 

'* '  Think  not,'  quoth  he,  '  to  tales  like  this, 

That  I  should  give  belief! 

Santiago  never  would  bestow 

His  miracles,  full  well  I  know, 

On  a  Frenchman  and  a  thief.' 

"  And  pointing  to  the  fowls,  o'er  which 

He  held  his  ready  knife, 

'  As  easily  might  I  believe 
These  birds  should  come  to  life !' 

"  The  good  Saint  would  not  let  him  thus 
The  Mother's  true  tale  withstand; 
So  up  rose  the  fowls  in  the  dish, 
And  down  dropt  the  knife  from  his  hand. 

"  The  cock  would  have  crowed  if  he  could; 

To  cackle  the  hen  had  a  wish; 
And  they  both  slipt  about  in  the  gravy 

Before  they  got  out  of  the  dish. 

"  And  when  each    would  have  opened   its 

eyes, 
For  the  purpose  of  looking  about  them, 

They  saw  they  had  no  eyes  to  open, 
And  that  there  was  no  seeing  without  them. 

All  this  was  to  them  a  great  wonder ; 

They  stagger'd  and  reel'd  on  the  table ; 

And  either  to  guess  where  they  were, 

Or  what  was  their  plight,  or  how  they  came 

there, 

Alas  !  they  were  wholly  unable  : 

you  must  know,  that  that  morn- 


A  thing  which  they  thought  very  hard, 
The  cook  had  cut  off  their  heads, 
And  thrown  them  away  in  the  yard. 


«  The  hen  would  have  pranked  up  her  fea- 
thers. 
But  plucking  had  sadly  deformed  her  ; 
And  for  want  of  them  she  would  have  shivered 
with  cold, 
If  the  roasting  she  had  had  not  warm'd  her. 

"  And  the  cock  felt  exceedingly  queer  j 
He  thought  it  a  very  odd  thing 
That  his  head  and  his  voice  were  he  did  not 
know  where, 
And  his  gizzard  tucked  under  his  wing. 

"  The  gizzard  got  into  its  place, 
But  how  Santiago  knows  best  ; 
And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Saint, 
Did  the  liver  and  all  the  rest. 

"  The  heads  saw  their  way  to  the  bodies, 
In  they  came  from  the  yard  without  check, 
And  each  took  its  own  proper  station, 
To  the  very  great  joy  of  the  neck. 

"^And  in  flew  the  feathers,   like   snow   in   a 
shower, 
For  they  all  became  white  on  the  way ; 
And  the  cock  and  the  hen,  in  a  thrice  were 
refledged, 
And  then  who  so  happy  as  they  ! 

"  Cluck  !  cluck  !  cried   the  hen  right  merrily 

then, 

The  cock  his  clarion  blew, 

Full  glad  was  he  to  hear  again 

His  own  cock-a-doo-del-doo  !" 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  occupied 
with  accounts  of  the  canonisation  of 
the  Cock  and  Hen,  and  the  fame  of 
their  posterity. 


THE  COLOSSUS  OF  THE  APENNINE. 


Without  the  quadrangular  railing  of 
Pratolino,  about  six  miles  from  Flo- 
rence, is  an  open  space  or  parallelo- 
gram, 300  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide, 
open  on  one  side  to  the  palace,  and 
backed  on  the  other  sides  by  beech 
and  fir-trees,  the  stems  of  which  are 
concealed  by  masses  of  laurel,  in  which 
are  niches  for  statues.  Three-fourths 
of  this  opening  are  covered  with  grass  ; 
and  at  the  extremity  is  a  semi-circu- 
lar basin  of  water,  behind  which  rises 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Apennine, 
the  wondrous  achievement  of  Giovan- 
ni di  Bologna.  Thus  backed  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  park,  this  Colos- 
sus can  be  seen  only  in  front,  and  is 
first  discovered  by  strangers  from  the 
■windows  and  terraces  of  the  palace, 
the  point  of  view  intended  by  the 
artist. 


Mounted  upon  a  lofty  and  irregular 
base  of  rock-work,  which  is  approach- 
ed by  two  staircases  following  the  se- 
mi-circle of  the  basin,  the  Colossus  ap- 
pears, at  the  first  glance,  like  a  pyra- 
midal cliff,  and  reminds  the  spectator 
of  the  gigantic  conception  of  Stasi- 
crates,  who  proposed  to  chisel  Mount 
Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  A  nearer  inspection,  however, 
enables  the  beholder  to  discern,  in  the 
Colossus  of  Pratolino,  the  commanding 
genius  of  a  distinguished  pupil  and 
competitor  of  Michel  Angelo  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  inspired  by  the  study 
of  antique  lore,  has  here  endeavored  to 
realize  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  Greek 
mytholgy,  an  appellation  much  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  Apen- 
nine. The  execution  of  this  daring 
conception  is  full  of  grandeur,  and  the 
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character  of  the  head  is  admirably  ef- 
fective. The  lofty  brow  appears  to 
brave  the  elements,  and  looks  like  the 
abode  of  eternal  frost ;  the  hair  falls 
like  icicles  upon  the  enormous  shoul- 
ders, and  the  immense  beard  descends 
like  a  mass  of  stalactites  ;  the  huge 
limbs  appear  to  be  loaded  with  hoar- 
frost, through  which,  however,  the 
accurate  contours  and  well  developed 
muscles  are  easily  discernible.  To 
increase  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
this  Colossus,  jets  of  water  were  origi- 
nally contrived  to  issue  around  the 
head  like  a  brilliant  crown  ;  and  the 
sparkling  waters,  falling  upon  the 
shoulders,  rolled  in  streamlets  over  the 
statue,  which,  thus  invested  with  their 
sparkling  radiance,  glittered  in  the 
sunbeams  with  a  dazzling  and  super- 
natural splendor.  The  position  of  the 
Colossus  is  imposing,  although  evi- 
dently planned  to  lessen  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  construction. 

Seated  upon  the  rock,  and  inclining 
forward,  the  watery  god  supports  him- 
self with  one  hand  upon  the  cliff,  while 
with  the  other  he  presses  the  head  of 
a  marine  monster,  from  which  issues 
a  considerable  volume  of  water  into 
the  basin  below  ;  and,  although  this 
stooping  position  deducts  considerably 
from  his  elevation,  his  head  rises 
above  the  trees,  in  bold  relief  against 
the  blue  of  heaven,  and  seems  to 
touch  the  clouds.  The  surrounding 
foliage,  like  the  framing  of  a  picture, 
contributes  to  bring  out  the  immense 
design  ;  and  the  large  basin  of  water, 
in  which  every  object  is  inversely  re- 
flected, isolates  the  enormous  figure, 
and  makes  it  appear  as  if  suspended 
in  infinite  space.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  composition  more  pictu- 
resque, and  more  perfect  in  its  propor- 
tions. The  beholder  views  it  with 
unspeakable  astonishment  ;  and  yet,  so 
absolute  is  the  symmetry,  and  so  well 
does  the  Colossus  harmonize  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  that  he  is  not  en- 
tirely conscious  of  its  immense  propor- 
tions until  he  compares  with  them  the 
persons  of  the  gazers  below,  who,  at 
some  distance,  appear  like  pigmies. 
When,  however,  he  approaches  the  gi- 
ant mass,  the  huge  dimensions  of  the 


trunk  and  limbs  excite  involuntary  ter- 
ror;  for  such  is  the  magnitude,  that  if 
the  figure  stood  erect,  the  elevation 
would  reach  one  hundred  feet.  In- 
deed, this  extraordinary  object  would 
stroke  even  an  artist  with  dismay,  if 
he  could  forget  that  this  monster, 
whose  finger  is  the  measure  of  a  man, 
was  the  creation  of  a  human  being. 

The  interior  of  the  trunk  contains 
several  apartments  ;  and  in  the  head  is 
a  fine  Belvidere,  to  which  the  eye-balls 
serve  as  windows.  The  extremities 
of  the  figure  are  constructed  of  stone, 
in  layers.  The  trunk  is  formed  of 
bricks,  coated  with  a  cement  which 
has  acquired  the  solidity  of  marble, 
but  which  was  easily  modelled  into 
the  desired  proportions  while  in  a  hu- 
mid state.  The  great  difficulty  in  con- 
structing this  immense  pile,  was  to 
give  it  a  monumental  durability,  and 
the  artist  happily  accomplished  this 
object  by  blending  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture and  statuary  ;  and  thus  he  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  the  solidity  of  the 
former  with  the  beauty  of  the  latter. 
He  made  all  the  parts  to  bear  upon  a 
centre  of  gravity  ;  and  so  disposed  the 
limbs  as  to  make  them  supporting 
arches  to  the  trunk,  without  however 
sacrificing  the  imposing  grandeur  es- 
sential to  the  subject.  In  short,  the 
beauty  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
wonderful  art  developed  in  the  execu- 
tion and  finish  of  this  immense  design, 
render  it  an  invaluable  study  to  all 
artists  who  wish  to  undertake  a  statue 
of  colossal  dimensions. 

Baldinucci  relates,  in  his  life  of  Gi- 
ovanni di  Bologna,  that  several  pupils 
of  this  artist,  after  being  employed 
in  a  manipulation  so  different  from 
that  which  is  applied  to  works  of  com- 
mon dimensions,  found  their  accuracy 
of  eye  and  sleight  of  hand  so  much 
impaired,  that  when  they  resumed 
their  wonted  avocations  the  habit  of 
working  on  the  huge  muscles  of  the 
Apennine  made  them  spoil  several 
statues.  It  is  even  said,  that  one  of 
these  pupils,  who  had  previously  dis- 
played great  ability,  became  mentally 
imbecile  in  consequence  of  his  labors 
upon  this  Colossus. 
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No.  IX. — Professor  Leslie. 


One  of  the  most  promising  improve-     fields,  or  trampled  down  their  produce 


ments  in  the  literature  of  modern 
times  is  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  recording  of  time  as  it  passes. 
From  the  ancient  periods  almost  the 
only  thing  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
detailed  in  anything  like  a  circum- 
stantial manner,  is  the  success  with 
•which  one  part  of  the  species  harassed  1 
and  destroyed  another,  and  the  instru- 
ments and  means  which  they  employ- 
ed for  that  purpose.  In  spite  of  the 
wars  and  desolations,  the  over- run- 
nings, depopulatings,  and  carryings 
into  captivity,  of  which  ancient  story 
is  so  full,  the  sciences  must  have  been 
studied  and  the  arts  cultivated  ;  be- 
cause, apart  from  the  written  records 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  me- 
morial of  the  conqueror  is  seldom 
found  except  in  the  ruins  which  he 
made  of  the  labors  of  others. 

It   is  true  that  we  have  some  parti- 


after  they  have  been  cultivated  ;  but 
as  to  who  invented  the  plough  or  the 
spade,  the  record  of  fact  is  silent,  and 
the  record  of  fiction  bears  imposture 
upon  its  front.  Look  into  any  history 
of  inventions, — take  even  the  labors 
of  such  interminable  turners  over  of 
ves  and  collaters  of  codices  as  Pro- 
fessor Beckmann  ;  and  to  what  con- 
clusions do  you  arrive  even  by  the 
most  labored  and  level  of  their  ways 


The  general  conclusions  are  these  : 
first,  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  who 
was  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the 
substance  or  the  operation  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  equally  great  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  ancient 
substance  or  operation  was  identical 
with,  or  totally  different  from  the 
modern  one  of  which  the  inquirer  is 
laboring  to  find  the  origin.  Of  all 
that  has  come  down   to   us  from  peri- 


culars  of  the  philosophers,  and  one  or     ods  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  or   even 
two  anecdotes  of  mathematicians   and     the  sixteenth    century,    we    have    the 


artists  ;  but  the  former  are  the  histo- 
ries of  systems  rather  than  of  men,  or 
of  the  means  by  which  they  arrived  at 
those  systems—and  the  second  have 
more  affinity  to  those    baseless    mar- 


result  merely  ;  but  we  must  receive 
the  operator  with  extreme  caution  ; 
and  of  the  operation  itself  we  know 
nothing.  Now  it  is  not  the  thing  done, 
but  the   how  to  do  it   that    forms   the 


vels  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear    permanent  value  of  human  labor  ;  for 
about  the  mechanics  and  artists  of  our     the   choicest  result  may   be    deranged 
to   any   analysis    of    and  must  decay  ;   but  the    process   by 


own   times,    than 


the  process  by  which  grace  of  form  is 
delineated,  or  efficiency  of  combina- 
tion effected.  There  is  hardly  a 
country  of  which  we  cannot  name  the 
conqueror,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  ;  and  we  come  not  to  a  ruin, 
without  being  able  to  name  the  man 
by  whom,  and  the  year  in  which  it 
was  razed.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  progress  of  evil,  and  turn  our  at- 
tention to  that  of  good, — when  we  turn 
from  the  spoilers  of  mankind,  and 
seek  to  know  what  were  the  steps  and 
proceedings  of  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  civilized  and  benefited,  we 
find  it  less  than  a  blank.  We  are 
well  informed  as  to  who  have  most 
largely  prevented  the   culture   of  the 


which  it  is  produced,  when  accurately 
registered  and  duly  remembered,  is 
permanent  as  the  human  race.  The 
truths  of  geometry  hardly  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this  ;  for  though  we  know 
in  whose  writings  they  are  first  re- 
corded, we  seldom  have  any  collateral 
evidence  that  the  recorders  were  the 
inventors  ;  and  as  they  are  generally 
first  mentioned  in  a  synthetical  form, 
and  must  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
analytical  process,  the  presumption, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  probability, 
is,  that  they  were  discovered  long  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  record. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  nations  :  those 
whom  we  call  the  ancients  wont  back 
to  the  gods  and   the  demi-gods  :  the 
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Hindoos  do  very  much  the  same 
tiling  ;  the  Fo-his  and  Fum-yoos  of 
the  Chinese  put  one  in  mind  of  the 
words  of  consolation  given  by  one 
Highlander  to  another,  when  greatly 
affected  by  some  tale  of  cruelty,  dis- 
tant both  in  space  and  time — 
"  Whisht  !  whisht,  Donald  !  dinna 
greet — its  sae  far  awa',  an'  sae  lang 
syne,  may  be  it's  no  true."  The 
cairns  and  circles  of  stones  are  usually 
attributed  to  the  Druids  ;  the  Welsh 
give  the  devil  the  credit  of  the  great 
dyke  by  which  they  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  built  up  ;  the 
Scotch  Lowlanders  refer  all  the  "  out- 
of-date  castles"  to  the  Picts  ;  and 
the  Highlanders  give  the  giants  credit 
for  all  the  artificial,  and  some  of  the 
natural,  wonders  of  the  land, — as  for 
instance,  the  mountain  of  Craig-EUa- 
chie,  in  Strathspey,  which  is  neither 
a  tender  nor  a  trifling  one,  was  hacked 
from  the  neighboring  group  by  one 
blow  of  the  scimitar  of  Fingal  ;  and  a 
mass  of  loose  stones  in  Inverness- 
shire,  which  would  twice  load  all  the 
ships  in  the  Thames,  were  carried 
forty  miles  one  morning  in  the  apron 
of  Fingal's  lady,  and  might  have  been 
carried  forty  more  before  sun-set  if 
the  string  had  not  broken  where  they 
now  lie.  These  facts  show  that  in 
the  absence  of  truths  in  this  most  im- 
portant department  of  history,  the 
imaginations  of  men  will  invent  super- 
stitions ;  and  thus  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  while  there  is  great  value  in 
the  information  itself,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral appetite  in  mankind  greedy  and 
glad  to  receive  it. 

In  this  department  of  philosophical 
history,  and  it  is  more  philosophical 
than  much  which  gets  the  name,  the 
academies  and  societies  have  been  of 
considerable  service  to  the  world  ;  by 
rendering  studious  life,  which  had 
previously  been  altogether  solitary, 
or  social  only  in  the  monastic  cells,  to 
a  certain  extent  social  among  laymen. 
It  is  true  that  establishments  of  this 
kind  are  to  a  great  extent  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  ;  but  the  real  value 
must  not  be  despised  on  that  account. 
They  were  not,  as  it  were,  the   fruit 

34  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  was 
to  diffuse  and  sustain  intellectual 
strength  among  the  people  :  but  they 
were  the  blossoms — the  petals,  gay 
and  pleasant  to  look  upon, — they  shel- 
tered the  germ  in  its  nascent  state  ; 
could  not  then  have  been  dispensed 
with  till  it  fecundated  and  had  begun 
to  swell,  though  they  may  not  be  es- 
sential to  it  when  further  expanded  ; 
and  may,  from  the  analogy  of  the  ve- 
getable world,  be  supposed  to  become 
useless  and  probably  to  drop  off,  be- 
fore it  comes  to  full  maturity.  Now  to 
prepare  against  this  casualty — to  make 
its  happening  or  not  happening  a  matter 
of  indifference,  and  to  answer  the  far 
more  important  purpose  of  sowing  ge- 
nius and  success,  by  first  sowing  the  love 
of  them,  few  means  are  more  effective 
than  keeping  individuals,  industrious 
for  their  talents,  and  the  application 
of  those  talents,  frequently  before  the 
public  ;  not  in  the  way  of  dull  and 
tedious  chronologies,  but  by  touches 
of  their  real  character,  and  of  that  of 
their  labors.  No  man,  now  living,  is 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
John  Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Though  Mr.  Leslie  has  had  more 
extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring 
information  than  most  other  philoso- 
phical men  of  the  day,  those  opportu- 
nities have  in  general  not  only  been 
improved,  but  sought  for  and  obtained 
by  the  activity  of  his  own  genius,  and 
the  ardor  of  his  love  for  information. 
Indeed,  that  he  went  to  College  at  all, 
or  was  put  in  the  way  of  gaining  re- 
nown in  any  one  of  those  numerous 
fields  in  which  he  has  subsequently 
gained  so  much,  was  more  the  result 
of  his  own  genius  than  of  any  prede- 
termination on  the  part  of  others.  He 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Largo,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Fifeshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  respectable  farmer, 
and  where  his  brother  still  pursues 
the  same  avocation,  joined  to  that  of 
timber  merchant.  Both  the  father 
and  the  brother  were  and  are  very 
respectable  in  their  character  and  in- 
formation— the  brother,  in  particular, 
is  a  man  of  sterling  good  sense. 
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As  most  of  Leslie's  relations  were 
engaged  in  rural  affairs,  it  is  probable 
that  he  himself  was  originally  destined 
for  the  same  occupation.  As  is  the 
case  with  boys  in  many  parts  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  he  attended 
school  during  the  winter  months,  and 
kept  the  cattle  in  the  summer,  though 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  school  enabled 
him  to  attend  partially  all  the  year 
round. 

By  this  means  the  chain  of  his  early 
studies  was  never  broken  ;  and  pro- 
bably his  rural  occupation  during  part 
of  the  summer  days  was  in  all  respects 
of  considerable  advantage.  To  his 
physical  constitution  it  unquestionably 
added  strength,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  gave  to  his  mind  much 
more  vigor  and  elasticity  than  if  he 
had  had  nothing  to  attend  to  but  scho- 
lastic exercises.  The  mind  must  he 
formed,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  philosophi- 
cal and  by  consequence  an  inventive 
one,  we  suspect  it  must  in  all  cases 
form  itself ;  and  therefore,  if  we  were 
to  point  out  the  ladder  by  which  the 
eminence  of  knowledge  were  to  be 
climbed,  we  should  place  time  to  form 
the  mind,  apart  from  all  didactic  edu- 
cation, and  circumstances  under  which 
to  form  it,  as  among  the  most  essen- 
tia! steps. 

Of  the  necessity  of  this,  we  have 
demonstration  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Les- 
lie ;  and  we  state,  daring  any  contra- 
diction, that  had  the  boy  been  mewed 
up  constantly  within  the  four  walls  of 
a  school-room,  or  left  to  gossip  with 
other  boys  in  his  hours  of  play,  the 
philosopher  would  not  have  been  what 
he  is.  There  is  a  flow  and  a  fresh- 
ness in  the  writings  of  Leslie — a  fami- 
liarity with  nature  at  all  its  points, 
and  an  appreciation  of  all  its  beauties, 
which  tells  more,  and  breathes  more 
of  the  green  slopes  of  Largo  Law,  the 
cheerful  scenery  around,  and  the  glit- 
tering expanse  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
gliding  off  into  the  eastern  sea,  than 
of  the  air  of  any  school  that  ever  was 
built  ;  and  we  would  not,  and  we  are 
sure  none  of  the  numerous  readers  of 
his  writings  would,  exchange  it  for 
the  cold  pedantry  of  all  the  scholastic 
institutions  that  ever  existed. 


Had  Leslie  been  deprived  of  his 
time  and  his  temptations  to  exercise 
his  own  powers  in  studying  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  he  might  have  been 
a  linguist,  a  mathematician,  or  a  stu- 
dent in  any  single  department  of  sci- 
ence ;  but  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  he  must  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for 
his  universality  of  application.  The  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavens,  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  the  features  of  the  land,  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  ocean,  were 
around  him  from  a  commanding  sta- 
tion, and  they  were  so  grouped  that  a 
youth  of  ardent  mind  could  hardly 
avoid  thinking  of  them,  and  speculat- 
ing about  and  wishing  to  know  their 
causes.  Hence,  when  his  more  scho- 
lastic instruction,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  men  of  information 
and  with  books  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  theories,  he  was  instantly  ena- 
bled to  refer  these  to  facts  with  which 
he  was  already  familiar.  So  that 
Leslie  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
man  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  dou- 
ble education, — a  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena, which  is  wholly  his  own,  and 
which  lie  would  have  enjoyed  whether 
he  had  been  a  farmer  or  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  a  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
usually  so  called,  which  he  acquired 
from  attending  college,  from  reading 
books,  from  extensive  intercourse  with 
learned  and  eminent  men,  from  a  long 
and  arduous  course  of  personal  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  and  from  much 
practice  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
We  have  mentioned  that  Leslie's 
introduction  to  this  second  species  of 
information  was  accidental,  and  the 
accident  is  worth  relating.  Engaged, 
as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  till 
about,  we  believe,  his  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  year,  he  had  made  conside- 
rable progress  in  all  the  branches 
taught  at  the  village  school,  which, 
as  the  parish  is  rich  and  populous, 
ranks  a  parish  school  of  the  first 
class,  and  generally  possesses  an  able 
teacher. 

But  it  appears  that  Leslie  had  a 
more  extended  desire  of  knowledge 
than  that  which   the  school    afforded 
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him.  The  field  on  which  he  tended 
the  cattle  was  for  the  most  part  hedg- 
ed in,  so  that  his  attendance  was  more 
a  necessity  of  being  in  the  fields  than 
an  employment.  There  are  always 
books  in  a  Scotch  farm-house,  and 
additional  ones  can  always  be  borrow- 
ed in  a  Scotch  village.  Young  Leslie 
generally  had  his  book  with  him,  not 
his  class-book  in  order  to  con  his  les- 
sons, for  that  cost  him  little  trouble, 
but  a  book  which  he  might  read  for 
the  information  of  the  facts,  or  the 
amusement  of  the  story,  as  it  might 
happen.  Among  these  there  was  a 
copy  of  Simson's  Euclid,  upon  which 
Leslie  commenced  his  career  as  a 
ma  hematician.  Unprovided  with 
other  apparatus  for  the  drawing  of  his 
diagrams,  he  began  at  the  beginning, 
by  having  recourse  to  the  abacus  of 
the  ancients, — he  powdered  the  foot- 
path by  the  hedge-side  with  sand,  de- 
lineated his  figures  thereon  with  his 
finger ;  and,  closing  his  book,  went 
over  his  demonstrations. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  course,  and 
when  he  was  passing  that  serious 
bridge,  called  the  "  bridge  of  asses," 
because  they  alone  are  unable  to  cross 
it,  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tall  hawthorn 
hedge,  also  engaged  in  study.  The 
minister  of  Largo  was  kind  and  con- 
versational, and  in  the  absence  of  a 
local  newspaper  he  performed  not  a 
few  of  its  functions.  He  held  forth 
passing  well  when  he  had  got  a  ser- 
mon and  was  in  the  pulpit ;  but  a  new 
one  was  the  labors  of  Hercules.  So, 
to  bring  his  bumps  into  proper  action, 
he  used  to  pace  up  and  down  the  side 
of  the  hedge  above-mentioned  ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  if  agitation  was 
his  object,  the  place  was  well  chosen. 
The  slope  was  very  considerable,  not 
less  thanfive-and-twenty  or  thirty  de- 
grees ;  and  as  the  ventral  region  of 
the  minister  was  a  little  ponderous, 
and  his  legs  none  of  the  longest,  when 
he  went  dodge,  dodge  down  the  hill, 
the  different  parts  of  his  cranial  or- 
ganization were  ground  and  triturated 
against  each  other,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Dutch  make  marbles,   and   the 


dust  of  words  was  produced  in  abun- 
dance. Then  as  he  went  up  the  hill, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranial  organs 
(which  also  were  none  of  the  lightest) 
pressed  out,  in  the  form  of  sentences, 
the  words  which  had  been  elaborated 
during  the  descent.  Physically  and 
mentally,  this  was  rather  hard  labor  ; 
and  the  minister  had  often  to  stand 
and  take  his  breath. 

During  one  of  these  pauses  he  was 
startled  by  muttered  sounds  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  ;  and  listening, 
he  could  hear  the  words  "  angle," 
"  triangle,"  "  two  sides  of  the  one 
equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,"  and 
A,  B,  C,  mingled  with  words  and  sen- 
tences. St.  Andrew's,  where  he  had 
disciplined,  flashed  upon  his  mind  : 
"  That  must  be  mathematics  !"  quoth 
the  minister  of  Largo.  He  listened 
with  more  attention  ;  and  as  the  re- 
collections of  St.  Andrew's  came 
more  vivid  to  his  memory,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  lesson  was  in  very  deed 
the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid's  first 
book,  while  his  own  eyes  through  the 
hedge  informed  him  that  the  student 
was  none  other  than  John,  or,  as  he 
was  then  called,  Jock  Leslie,  conquer- 
ing that  in  solitude  and  without  in- 
structed which  the  minister  himself 
had  never  been  able  to  overcome  amid 
all  the  science  and  stimuli  of  St.  An- 
drew's. 

The  minister  was  more  than  delight- 
ed ;  and  though  it  cut  his  sermon  in 
the  middle,  and  rendered  not  merely 
the  connection  but  the  second  half 
doubtful,  down  he  trudged  to  commu- 
nicate the  discovery  to  Leslie's  fa- 
ther. "  I  have  something  important 
to  communicate,"  said  the  minister  of 
Largo.  Mr.  Leslie  turned,  and  looked 
grave — for  he  was  an  elder  of  the 
kirk,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
they  had  inquiries  and  rebukings 
"  anent  sin  ;"  but  he  spake  not.  The 
minister  laid  hold  of  his  button,  and 
with  a  beaminess  of  visage,  which  con- 
vinced Mr.  Leslie  that  there  was  no 
sin  in  the  case,  uttered,  at  half-minute 
time,  these  words  : — "  Mr.  Lessels, 
I  am  sure  your  son  Jock's  a  genus." 
"  What,"    said    Mr.    Leslie,    rather 
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hastily,  "  has  he  been  lattin  the  kye 
eat  the  corn  1"  "  Very  far  from 
it,  Mr.  Lessels,"  replied  the  minister, 
"  he  has  a  genus  for  mathematics,  and 
you  must  just  send  him  to  St.  An- 
drew's." The  advice  of  the  minister 
was  complied  with  :  Leslie  went  to 
St.  Andrew's  the  very  next  autumn, 
was  successful  in  his  classes,  prudent 
in  his  finances,  and  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  would  not  turn  back  in 
the  path  to  eminence  on  which  he  had 
entered.  Not  very  long  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  became 
tutor  to  the  Wedgewoods,  which  gave 
him  much  knowledge  of  the  world 
both  at  home  and  abroad  while  in  that 
employment,  and  afforded  him  an  an- 
nuity for  life  which,  independently  of 
any  other  provision,  would  have  ena- 
bled him  to  pursue  those  experimental 
inquiries  to  which  he  had  got  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  from  the  scientific 
owners  of  Etruria.  Soon  after  this 
he  went  into  philosophical  retirement 
in  his  brother's  house  at  Largo,  where 
he  performed  a  number  of  experiments, 
and  made  some  of  his  neatest  inven- 
tions. Along  witli  his  profundity  he 
was  playful  ;  and  sometimes  took  de- 
light in  astonishing  the  rustics  and 
fishwomen  with  phantasmagoria,  and 
other  optical  illusions,  or  startling 
them  with  electricity  or  galvanism. 
On  account  of  this  playfulness  of  dis- 
position the  elder  Sibyls  generally 
suspected  that  he  was  conversant  with 
the  black  art  ;  but  the  younger  and 
better  educated  were  incredulous  on 
that  point,  and  alleged  that  he  was 
flesh  and  blood  just  like  themselves. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, Mr.  Leslie  was  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Glasgow,  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  not 
from  any  want  of  qualification,  but 
because  he  had  been  a  good  deal  out 
of  Scotland,  and  was  consequently  not 
bo  well  known  as  some  of  the  other 
candidates. 

Want  of  success  at  Glasgow  did  not 


in  any  degree  damp  Mr.  Leslie's  ar- 
dor in  his  philosophical  studies.  On 
the  other  hand,  he,  if  possible,  pur- 
sued them  with  more  assiduity  and 
success  ;  and,  though  he  was  chiefly 
among  his  apparatus  in  his  retirement, 
his  name  became  celebrated  in  the 
scientific  world  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  original  of  inquirers.  His 
experimental  inquiry  on  heat  excited 
much  attention,  both  on  account  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  experiments,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  conclusions.  On 
the  death  of  Professor  Robinson,  in 
1805,  and  the  subsequent  promotion 
of  Playfair  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  Leslie  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Mathemati- 
cal Professorship  in  that  University  ; 
and,  though  the  candidates  were  nu- 
merous, and  several  of  them  men  of 
eminent  talents,  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Leslie  was  entitled  to  the 
office.  A  violent  outcry  was  raised 
against  him  by  those  who  could  not 
enter  the  lists  with  him  in  qualifica- 
tion, and  yet  were  anxious  to  see  it 
filled  otherwise  ;  but  the  result  was  a 
triumph  to  Leslie  far  greater  than  if 
the  outcry  had  not  been  raised.  When 
the  scientific  world  was  deprived  of 
Playfair,  in  1819,  Mr.  Leslie  was 
promoted  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy as  a  matter  of  justice  to  his 
talents. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  either 
the  inventions  or  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Leslie  ;  they  are  numerous,  they  are 
varied,  and  there  is  much  spirit  and 
novelty  in  them  all.  Subjects  which 
appear  at  first  sight  the  least  imagina- 
tive, are  by  him  clothed  with  the  fas- 
cinations of  fancy;  and  if  there  be 
occasionally  apparent  obscurities  both 
in  his  lectures  and  his  writings,  these 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  giant  strides 
which  he  takes  from  one  eminence  to 
another  without  noticing  the  interme- 
diate points,  without  which  inferior 
men  cannot  proceed. 
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THE  RETURN. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Oh  !  bid  him  reverence,  in  his  manhood's  prime, 
His  youth's  bright  morning-dream. — Don  Carlos. 

"  Art  thou  come  with  the  heart  of  thy  childhood  back, 

The  free,  the  pure,  the  kind?" 
— So  inurmur'd  the  trees  in  my  homeward  track, 

As  they  play'd  to  the  mountain  wind  : 

"  Hast  thou  been  true  to  thine  early  love  ?" 

Whispered  my  native  streams  ; 
"  Doth  the  spirit,  rear'd  amidst  hill  and  grove, 

Still  revere  its  first  high  dreams  ?' 

"  Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  prayer 

Of  the  child  in  his  parent-halls  ?" 
Thus  breathed  a  voice  on  the  thrilling  air 

From  the  old  ancestral  walls  : 

"  Hast  thou  kept  thy  faith  with  the  faithful  dead, 

Whose  place  of  rest  is  nigh  ? 
With  the  father's  blessing  o'er  thee  shed  ? 

With  the  mother's  trusting  eye  ?" 

Then  my  tears  gush'd  forth  in  sudden  rain, 

As  I  answer'd — "  O  ye  shades  ! 
I  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 

To  the  freedom  of  your  glades  ! 

"  I  have  turn'd  from  my  first  pure  love  aside, 

O  bright  rejoicing  streams  ! 
Light  after  light  in  my  soul  have  died 

The  early  glorious  dreams  ! 

•"  And  the  holy  prayer  from  my  thoughts  hath  pass'd, 
The  prayer  at  my  mother's  knee — 

Darken'd  and  troubled  I  come  at  last, 
Thou  home  of  my  boyish  glee  ! 

".  But  I  bear  from  my  childhood  a  gift  of  tears 

To  soften  and  atone  ; 
And,  O  ye  scenes  of  those  blessed  years  ! 

They  shall  make  me  again  your  own." 


THE  SINGING  OF  BIRDS. 

The  singing  of  most  birds  seems  en-  April,    will   commence  his  tune  early 

tirely   a  spontaneous  effusion,  produc-  in    the    morning,      pipe     unceasingly 

ed  by  no  exertion,    or  occasioning  no  through  the  day,  yet,   at   the*  close  of 

lassitude  in  muscle,  or  relaxation   of  eve,  when  he  retires  to  rest,  there  is 

the  parts  of  action.     In   certain  sea-  no  obvious  decay  of  his  musical  pow- 

sons    and    weather,     the    nightingale  ers,  or  any  sensible  effort  required  to 

sings  all  day,   and   most  part  of  the  continue     his    harmony    to    the   last, 

night ;  and  we  never  observe  that  the  Birds  of  one  species  sing  in  general 

powers  of  song   are  weaker,  or  that  very  like   each   other,  with   different 

the  notes  become  harsh  or  untunable,  degrees   of  execution.      Some   coun- 

after    all    these    hours    of    practice,  ties  may  produce   finer  songsters,  but 

The    song   thrush,    in    a    mild    moist  without  great  variation  in  the    notes'. 
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In  the  thrush,  however,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  seems  to  be 
no  regular  notes,  each  individual  pip- 
ing a  voluntary  of  his  own.  Their 
voices  may  always  be  distinguished 
amid  the  choristers  of  the  copse,  yet 
some  one  performer  will  more  parti- 
cularly engage  attention  by  a  peculiar 
modulation  or  tune  ;  and  should  seve- 
ral stations  of  these  birds  be  visited 
in  the  same  morning,  few  or  none  pro- 
bably will  be  found  to  preserve  the 
same  round  of  notes  ;  whatever  is  ut- 
tered seeming  the  effusion  of  the  mo- 
ment. At  times  a  strain  will  break 
out  perfectly  unlike  any  preceding  ut- 
terance, and  we  may  wait  a  long  time 
without  noticing  any  repetition  of  it. 
Harsh,  strained,  and  tense,  as  the 
notes  of  this  bird  are,  yet  they  are 
pleasing  from  their  variety.  The 
voice  of  the  blackbird  is  infinitely 
more  mellow,  but  has  much  less  vari- 
ety, compass,  or  execution  ;  and  he 
too  commences  his  carols  with  the 
morning  light,  persevering  from  hour 
to  hour  without  effort,  or  any  sensible 
faltering  of  voice.  The  cuckoo  wea- 
ries us  throughout  some  long  May 
morning  with  the  unceasing  monotony 
of  its  song  ;  and,  though  there  are 
others  as  vociferous,  yet  it  is  the  only 
bird  I  know,  that  seems  to  suffer  from 
the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice.  Lit- 
tle exertion  as  the  few  notes  it  makes 
use  of  seem  to  require,  yet,  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  June,  it  loses  its  ut- 
terance, becomes  hoarse,  and  ceases 
from  any  further  essay. 

With  respect  to  the  singing  of  birds 
in  the  night,  we  may  remark  that 
there  are  many  more  night  songsters 
than  has  been  commonly  imagined. 
The  nightingale  has  usually  engrossed 
all  the  praise  ;  but  besides  it,  we  have 
observed  the  reed-sparrow,  the  wood- 
lark,  the  sky-lark,  the  white-throat, 
and  the  water-ousel,  sing  at  most 
hours  of  the  night.  The  mock-birds 
also,   both  that   of  our   own   country 


(sylvia  subcaria)  and  the  celebra  ed 
American  mimic  of  the  grove,  may  be 
added  to  the  number.  A  species  of 
finch  (laxia  enucleator,  Linn.)  com- 
mon in  the  pine  forests  of  Hudson's 
bay,  and  sometimes  seen  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  enlivens  the  summer 
nights  with  its  song.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  the  canary,  the 
song-thrush,  and  other  species,  when 
kept  in  cages,  to  sing  in  the  night, 
particularly  when  the  room  in  which 
they  are  is  well  lighted  ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  all  night-song  birds 
are  partial  to  the  moon, — a  circum- 
stance well  known  in  America,  where 
the  night-hunter  is  roused  from  his  bed 
or  his  bottle  by  the  mocking  bird,  he- 
ralding with  its  loud  notes  the  rising 
of  the  moon.  To  this  catalogue  we 
may  likewise  subjoin  the  land-rail  or 
corn-crake  (r alius  crex),  the  par- 
tridge, grouse,  and  guinea-fowl,  which, 
though  they  cannot  be  said  to  sing,  ut- 
ter their  peculiar  cries  in  the  night. 

Many  more  species  of  birds,  per- 
haps, than  those  we  have  enumerated, 
sing  in  the  night.  Captain  Cook, 
when  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
says,  "  We  were  charmed  the  whole 
night  with  the  songs  of  innumerable 
species  of  birds,  from  the  woods  which 
beautify  the  shores  of  this  unfrequented 
island."  (Voyages,  Vol.1.)  Avery 
anomalous  instance  of  a  singing  bird  in 
the  night,  fell  under  our  observation  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1811.  About  ten 
o'clock  at  night  we  heard  a  hedge- 
sparrow  (accentor  modularis)  go 
through  its  usual  song  more  than  a 
dozen  times,  faintly  indeed,  but  very 
distinctly.  The  night  was  cold  and 
frosty,  but  might  it  not  be  that  the 
little  musician  was  dreaming  of  sum- 
mer and  sunshine  1  We  have  the  po- 
etical authority  of  Dryden  for  making 
the  conjecture,  who  says, 

"  The  little  birds   in  dreams   their  songs  re- 
peat," 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


North. — I  love  suburban  retirement, 
James,  even  more  than  the  remotest 
rural  solitude.  la  old  age,  one  needs 
to  have  the  neighborhood  of  human 
beings  to  lean  upon — and  in  the  still- 
ness of  awakening  morn  or  hushing 
eve,  my  spirit  yearns  towards  the 
hum  of  the  city,  and  finds  a  relief 
from  all  o'ermastering  thoughts,  in  its 
fellowship  with  the  busy  multitudes 
sailing  along  the  many  streams  of  life, 
too  near  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  and 
yet  far  enough  off  not  to  harass  or 
disturb.  In  my  most  world-sick 
dreams,  I  never  longed  to  be  a  hermit 
in  his  cave.  Mine  eyes  have  still 
loved  the  smoke  of  human  dwellings, 
— and  when  my  infirmities  keep  me 
from  church,  sitting  here  in  this  ar- 
bor, with  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Liv- 
ing and  Dying,  perhaps,  on  the  table 
before  me,  how  solemn,  how  sublime, 
the  sound  of  the  Sabbath -bells  !  whe- 
ther the  towers  and  spires  of  the 
houses  of  worship  are  shining  in  the 
sunlight,  or  heard  each  in  its  own 
region  of  the  consecrated  city,  through 
a  softening  weight  of  mist  or  clouds 
from  the  windy  sea  ! 

Shepherd. — For  my  ain  pairt,  Mr. 
North,  though  I  love  the  lochs,  and 
moors,  and  mountains,  as  well  as  do 
the  wild  swans,  the  whawps,  and  the 
red-deer  ;  yet  could  I,  were  there  a 
necessity  for't,  be  every  bit  as  happy 
in  a  flat  in  ony  timmer  tenement  in 
the  darkest  lane  o'  Auld  Reekie,  as  in 
Mont-Benger  itsell,  that  blinks  sae 
bonnily  on  its  ain  green  knowe  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  natur.  Wherever 
duty  ca's  him,  and  binds  him  down, 
there  may  a  man  be  happy — ay,  even 
at  the  bottom  o'  a  coal-pit,  sir,  that 
rins  a  mile  aneath  the  sea,  wi'  waves 
and  ships  roarin'  and  rowin'  a  thou- 
san'  fathom  ower  the  shaft. 

North. — The  Philosophy  of  Human 
Life. 

Shepherd.— Better  still— it's  Reli- 
gion. Wo  for  us  were  there  not  great 
happiness  and  great  virtue  in   toons 
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and  cities  !  Let  but  the  faculties  o' 
theJmind  be  occupied  for  sake  o'  the 
affections  o'  the  heart,  and  your  ee 
may  shine  as  cheerfully  on  a  smoky 
dead  brick  wa',  within  three  yards  o' 
your  nose,  as  on  a  ledge  o'  livin'  rock 
formin'  an  amphitheatre  roun'  a  loch 
or  an  arm  o'  the  sea.  Wad  I  loe  my 
wife  and  my  weans  the  less  in  the 
Grassmarket  than  in  the  Forest  1  Wad 
I  be  affected  itherwise  by  burying 
ane  o'  them — should  it  so  please  God 
— in  Yarrow  kirkyard  than  in  the 
Greyfriars  1  If  my  sons  and  my 
daughters  turn  out  weel  in  life,  what 
matters  it  to  me  if  they  leeve  by  the 
silver  streams  or  the  dry  Nor-loch  \ 
Vice  and  misery  as  readily — as  inevi- 
tably— befa'  mortal  creturs  in  the 
sprinkled  domiciles,  that  frae  the  green 
earth  look  up  through  amang  trees  to 
the  blue  heavens,  as  in  the  dungeon- 
like dwallins,  crooded  ane  aboon  ani- 
ther,  in  closes  where  it's  aye  a  sort  o' 
glimmering  nicht.  And  Death  visits: 
them  a'  alike  wi'  as  sure  a  foot  and 
as  pitiless  an  ec.  And  whenever,  and 
wherever,  he  comes,  there's  an  end  o' 
a'  distinctions — o'  a'  differences  o' 
outward  and  material  things.  Then 
we  maun  a'  alike  look  for  comfort  to  ae 
source — and  that's  no  the  skies  their- 
sells,  beautifu'  though  they  may  be, 
canopyin'  the  dewy  earth  wi'  a  curtain 
wrought  into  endless  figures,  a'  bricht 
wi'  the  rainbow  hues,  or  amaist  hidden 
by  houses  frae  the  sicht  o'  them  that 
are  weepin'  amang  the  dim  city-lanes 
— for  what  is't  in  either  case  but  a 
mere  congregation  o'  vapors  1  But 
the  mourner  maun  be  able,  wi'  the 
eyes  o'  Faith,  to  pierce  through  it  a', 
or  else  of  his  mournin'  there  will  be 
no  end — nay,  nay,  sir,  the  mair  beau- 
tifu' may  be  the  tent  in  which  he  ta- 
bernacles, the  mair  hideous  the  hell 
within  his  heart.  The  contrast  atween 
the  strife  o'  his  ain  distracted  spirit, 
and  the  cawm  o'  the  peacefu'  earth, 
may  itherwise  drive  him  mad,  or,  if 
not,  make    him  curse  the  hour  when 
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he  was  born  into  a  warld  in  vain  so 
beautifu'. 

North. — I    love    to   hear   you   dis- 
course, James, 

"  On  man  and  nature,  and  on  human  life, 
Musing  in  solitude." 

Me  thinks  that  Poetry,  of  late  years, 
has  dwelt  too  much  on  external  nature. 
The  worship  of  poets,  if  not  idolatry, 
has  been  idolatrous 


Shepherd. — What's  the  difference  1 
North. — Nay,    ask    the    Bishop    of 
Oxford. 

Shepherd. — Whew  ! — Not  so  with 
the  poetry  of  Burns,  and  other  great 
peasants.  They  pored  not  perpetually, 
sir,  into  streams  and  lochs  that  they 
might  see  there  their  ain  reflection. 
Believe  me,  sir,  that  Narcissus  was 
nae  poet. 


THE  ROMAN  STATES. 


The  first  circumstance  which  strikes 
an  individual  as  indicative  of  the  spi- 
rit in  which  the  affairs  of  a  nation  are 
conducted,  is  the  state  of  its  popula- 
tion and  revenue.  If  he  can  obtain 
authentic  information  on  these  points, 
he  can  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the 
complexion  of  its  Government,  and 
the  comparative  healthiness  or vicious- 
ness  of  its  character.  The  moral 
preponderance  of  a  state  is  always 
analogous  to  the  powers  of  its  indus- 
try :  weakness  marches  hand  in  hand 
with  poverty,  and  wretchedness  with 
ignorance  ;  whilst  wealth  follows  in 
the  train  of  virtue  and  mental  civiliza- 
tion. The  Roman  States  contain  a 
population  of  two  millions  and  a  half; 
their  public  debt  amounts  to  twenty 
millions  sterling ;  the  revenue  does 
not  exceed  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  they  have  a  military  force  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  a  navy  of  five 
insignificant  vessels.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  the  twenty  millions  of  public 
debt  to  have  been  borrowed  at  par, 
the  papal  dominions  are  burthened 
with  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  one 
million'  sterling  ;  so  that  the  sum  to- 
tal of  their  revenue  is  not  adequate  to 
defray  the  yearly  interest  upon  the 
debt.  In  the  teeth  of  this  fact,  the 
Holy  Father  contrives  to  pay  his  fleet 
and  army,  repair  the  roads,  and  main- 
tain his  own  state,  and  his  civil  esta- 
blishment, and  his  foreign  missions. 
These  cannot  surely  be  provided  for 
out  of  his  "  Extraordinaries,"  such 
as,  the  first  year's  income  of  benefices 
and  bishoprics  ;  or  dispensations  for 
marrying  a  niece  or  a  cousin  ;  or  the 


one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  paid 
on  the  nomination  to  a  crosier;  or  the 
seven  hundred  pounds  (3,000  scudi) 
received  for  a  cardinal's  hat  1 — The 
deficit  is  probably  made  good  by  pe- 
cuniary allowances  from  Catholic 
countries,  pious  donations,  bequest, 
and  other  resources,  of  which  the 
course  of  events  may  one  day  strip 
the  see  of  Rome  in  toto.  What  would 
then  be  the  fate  of  a  sovereignty, 
which  has  depended  so  essentially  on 
Christain  benevolence  1  The  more 
enlightened,  (and  this  city  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  that  class,)  would 
eagerly  trace  the  defalcation  to  its 
real  source.  Though  at  a  late  hour, 
they  would  become  sensible  of  the 
ruinous  effects  resulting  [horn,  lazy 
corporations  ;  they  would  perceive 
the  error  of  accustoming  a  whole 
community  to  a  state  of  contempla- 
tive existence  ;  they  would  call  for 
reforms  within  the  priory  and  convent ; 
and  the  want  of  manna  would  drive 
the  indolent  out  of  their  beds  with  the 
first  glow  of  the  solar  ray.  It  would 
be  an  exhilarating  sight  to  witness  the 
robber  involved  in  one  common  fate 
with  his  refuge,  the  land  furrowed  by 
the  ploughshare,  and  the  stagnant 
marsh  disappear  in  the  same  hour 
with  its  epidemical  progeny  ! 

There  can,  in  truth,  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  evils  which 
undermine  the  prosperity  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions  to  their  immediate 
origin.  Beggary,  that  daughter  of 
monkhood  and  idleness,  has,  under 
various  disguises,  found  her  way 
across   the    thresholds    even   of    the 
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higher  classes  ;  the  "  date  obolum"  has 
ceased  to  call  a  blush  upon  the  cheek, 
since  Rome  has  become  a  hanger-on 
upon  the  charity  of  the  whole  world. 
The  "  Eternal  city"  is  converted  into 
a  general  rendezvous  of  mendicants 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  indolent  are  driven 
out  from  the  bosom  of  the  laboring 
community,  they  find  their  way  to  a 
kind-hearted  society,  where  sloth 
basks  in  the  sunshine  of  privileges  to 
which  merit  alone  has  any  legitimate 
title. 

When  considered  under  this  point 
of  view,  the  states  of  Rome  afford  a 
very  singular  contrast  with  the  condi- 
tion of  other  European  climes.  I 
have  insisted  upon  the  moral  influence 
and  prosperity  a  nation  derives  from 
industry,  and  I  will  draw  my  proof 
from  one  of  the  minor  sovereignties  of 
Europe.  Denmark  comprises  a  popu- 
lation of  1,800,000  souls,  and  her 
revenue  amounts  to  eight  hundred 
and    forty     thousand     pounds  ;     her 


debt  is  twelve  millions  sterling 
less  than  that  of  Rome  ;  her  army 
consists  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
her  fleet  of  eighty  vessels.  The  pub- 
lic income  of  Denmark  is,  therefore, 
nearly  double  that  of  the  Popedom, 
when  taken  in  all  its  bearings  ;  its 
military  force  treble,  and  its  maritime 
strength  beyond  all  comparison  greater. 
Whence  originates  a  state  of  things, 
so  infinitely  in  favor  of  a  country 
which  is  exposed  to  the  deprivations 
of  an  ungenial  climate,  and  suffering 
yet  from  the  ravages  of  a  hostile  in- 
vasion %  The  germ  of  its  prosperity 
lies  in  the  laborious  habits  of  a  robust 
and  pains-taking  people,  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  even  over  the  sandy 
districts  of  Jutland,  and  in  the  absence 
of  parasite  communities.  The  laws 
and  usages,  the  institutions  and  do- 
mestic habits  of  this  northern  region, 
do  not  interfere  with  the  individual  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  befitting  his 
station,  or  discourage  him  from  seeking 
happiness  in  the  pursuits  of  industry. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MINES  OF  HAYNA. 


FROM    AN    INCIDENT    IN    WASHINGTON    IRVING  S    LIFE    OF    COLUMBUS. 

Oh,  go  not  yet,  my  lord,  my  love,  lie  down  by  Zenia's  side, 
And  think  not,  for  thy  white  men  friends  to  leave  thy  Indian  bride  ; 
For  she  will  stear  thy  light  canoe  across  Ozuma's  lake, 
To  where  the  fragrant  citron  groves  perfume  the  banyan  brake  ; 
And  wouldst  thou  chase  the  nimble  deer,  or  dark-eyed  antelope, 
She'll  lead  thee  to  their  woody  haunts,  behind  the  mountain's  slope. 
And  when  thy  hunter  task  is  done,  and  spent  thy  spirit's  force, 
She'll  weave  for  thee  a  plantain  bovver,  beside  a  streamlet's  course, 
Where  the  sweet  music  of  the  leaves  shall  lull  thee  to  repose, 
Secure,  in  Zenia's  watchful  love,  from  harmful  beast  or  foes ; 
And  when  the  spirit  of  the  storm  in  wild  tornades  rides  by, 
She'll  hide  thee  in  a  cave,  beneath  a  rocky  panoply. 

Look,  Zenia,  look,  the  fleecy  clouds  move  on  the  western  gales, 
And  see  the  white  men's  moving  home  unfurls  her  swelling  sails ; 
So  farewall  India's  spicy  groves,  farewell  its  burning  clime, 
And  farewell  Zenia  ;  but  to  love  no  farewell  can  be  mine. 
Not  for  the  brightest  Spanish  maid  shall  Diez'  vow  be  riven, 
So  if  we  meet  no  more  on  earth,  I  will  be  thine  in  heaven. 

Oh,  go  not  yet,  my  well  beloved,  stay  but  a  moment  more, 
And  Zenia's  step  shall  lead  thee  on  to  Hayna's  golden  shore. 
No  white  man's  foot  has  ever  trode  the  vale  that  slumbers  there, 
Or  forced  the  gold  bird  from  its  nest,  or  Gato  from  his  lair ; 
But,  cradled  round  by  giant  hills,  lies  many  a  golden  mine, 
And  all  the  treasure  they  contain,  shall  be,  my  Diez,  thine  ; 
And  all  my  tribe  will  be  thy  friends,  our  warrior  chief  thy  guard, 
With  Zenia's  breast  thy  faithful  shield,  thy  love  her  sweet  reward. 

The  valley  's  won,  the  friends  are  true,  revealed  the  golden  tide, 
And  Diez,  for  Hispania's  shore,  quits  not  his  Indian  bride. 
35  atheneum.  vol.  2,  3t/  series. 
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TO  JULIAN. 


Here  part  our  paths  :  in  other  days 
I  may  have  dreamed  to  sail  like  thee 

In  wild  turmoil,  for  rule  or  praise, 
The  billows  of  a  troubled  sea. 

Here  part  our  paths  :  thou  still  shalt  wield 
That  busy  and  o'ermastering  mind, 

Alike  in  council,  court,  or  field, 
Mighty  to  lead  and  awe  its  kind  ; 

The  scorn  of  power,  the  hate  of  wrong, 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  sway, — 

The  will  of  adverse  fortune  strong, 
Which    foes    must     fear,    and    friends 
obey  : 

A  heart  that  thrills  with  loftiest  hope, 
Whose  essence  is  the  lightning  flame ; 

That,  bold  with  legioned  fiends  to  cope, 
No  doom  can  shake,  no  sorrow  tame  : 


And  thou  shalt  dwell  'mid  storm  and  cloud, 
'Mid  passion's  gales  that  know  not  pause  ; 

And  rescue  from  the  battling  crowd 
A  people's  fate,  a  world's  applause. 

To  me  a  different  fate  is  given, 
And  I  must  seek  the  lowlier  way 

Which    steals     unmark'd    from    earth    to 
heaven, 
And  flies  the  throng's  tumultuous  fray  ; 

And  I  must  check  the  spirits'  swell, 

And  spurn  the  dreams  of  power  and  pride ; 

Must  brave  ambition's  master-spell, 
And  dash  the  intruding  world  aside  ; 

And  bind  me  to  the  calm  content 
Of  toils  obscure  and  cheap  desires; 

Thoughts  with  no  earth-born  passion  blent; 
And  hope  that  but  to  God  aspires. 


THE  LATEST  LONDON  FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION    OF    THE 
MORNING    DRESS. 

Dress  of  cotta  pali,  oiseau  de  Para- 
dis  color.  The  corsage  is  disposed  in 
plaits,  diagonally  placed  across  the 
bust,  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders  by 
a  narrow  band.  The  waist  is  confin- 
ed by  a  broad  band  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  dress.  The  skirt  set  full 
all  round,  simply  ornamented  by  a 
deep  hem.  Sleeves  a  Veveque,  set  in 
a  broad  band,  tight  to  the  wrist.  A 
lace  ruche  round  the  neck. 

Cap  a  la  fiancee.  The  crown, 
which  is  fastened  to  a  rouleau  of  lilac 
satin,  is  made  to  set  close  to  the 
head.  Three  rouleaux  of  lilac  satin 
arched  over  the  crown.  Between  the 
rouleaux  and  round  the  crown  is  plac- 
ed a  blonde  trimming,  interspersed 
with  artificial  flowers.  The  rouleaux 
meet  in  a  bow  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  from  which  long  strings  of  lilac 
gauze  riband  extend  to  the  waist. 

Hair  a  la  Madonna.  Black  tissue 
bracelets,  with  gold  clasps  ;  lilac  kid 
gloves  ;  black  satin  shoes  and  sandals. 

DINNER    DRESS. 

Dress  of  figured  gaze  Aerienne. 
The  corsage  made    to  sit  tight  to  the 
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shape,  and  ornamented  at  top  by  a 
treble  row  of  blonde  trimming,  finish- 
ed by  a  quilling  of  tulle.  Sleeves  of 
crepe  -lisse,  ornamented  by  jockeys  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress,  edged 
by  a  narrow  rouleau  of  satin,  either 
yellow  or  purple,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  The  skirt  is  set 
on  in  large  plaits  round  the  waist ;  the 
trimming  formed  of  the  same  material 
as  (he  dress,  surmounted  by  a  double 
row  of  sagittatum  leaves,  confined  by 
a  rouleau  of  satin  the  same  color  as 
the  edge  of  the  leaves.  Between  the 
long  points  of  the  broad  border,  bows 
of  gaze  Aerienne  to  match  are  inter- 
spersed. The  whole  terminated  by  a 
double  rouleau  of  satin  the  same  color 
as  the  borders. 

Toque  of  white  crepe-lisse,  round 
which  is  twined  a  gold  band  to  cross 
at  right  angles.  An  espray  is  placed 
on  the  right  side,  and  another  to  fall 
on  the  contrary  side.  A  broad  gold 
band  is  placed  in  the  hair  to  meet  in 
a  point  on  the  forehead,  where  it  is 
joined  by  a  cameo,  or  a  plain  gold  clasp. 

Pearl  necklace  with  gold  clasps  ; 
gold  ear-rings  and  bracelets  ;  white 
kid  gloves  ;  white  satin  shoes. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 

"  Serene  Philosophy  ! 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd  ;  and,  angel-wing'd, 
The  heights  of  Science  and  of  Virtue  gains, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear." 


THE  WHIRLWIG. 

St.  Jerome  beautifully  remarks,  that 
"  it  is  not  only  in  the  creation  of  the 
heavens,  of  the  earth,  of  the  sun,  of 
the  sea,  of  elephants,  camels,  horses, 
oxen,  leopards,  bears,  and  lions,  that 
the  power  of  the  Creator  is  rendered 
wonderful  ;  for  he  appears  not  less 
mighty  in  the  production  of  the  small- 
est animals,  such  as  ants,  flies,  gnats, 
worms,  and  other  insects,  which  are 
much  better  known  to  us  by  sight  than 
by  name."  This  could  not  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  eco- 
nomy and  structure  of  the  little  water 
insect  usually  called  the  whirlwig,  of 
which  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist 
contains  the  following  account  : — 

Water,  quiet,  still  water,  affords  a 
place  of  action  to  a  very  amusing  little 
fellow  (gyrinus  natator),  which  about 
the  month  of  April,  if  the  weather  be 
tolerably  mild,  we  see  gamboling  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sheltered  pool ;  and 
every  schoolboy,  who  has  angled  for 
a  minnow  in  the  brook,  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  merry  swimmer  in 
his  shining  black  jacket.  Retiring  in 
the  autumn,  and  reposing  all  the  win- 
ter in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pond,  it  awakens  in  the  spring,  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  commences  its 
summer  sports.  They  associate  in 
small  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  near 
the  bank,  where  some  little  projection 
forms  a  bay,  or  renders  the  water 
particularly  tranquil ;  and  here  they 
will  circle  round  each  other  without 
contention,  each  in  his  sphere,  and 
with  no  apparent  object,  from  morning 
until  night,  with  great  sprightliness 
and  animation  ;  and  so  lightly  do  they 
move  on  the  fluid,  as  to  form  only 
some  faint  and  transient  circles  on  its 
surface.  Very  fond  of  society,  we 
seldom  see  them  alone,  or,  if  parted 
by   accident,   they    soon  rejoin  their 


busy  companions.  One  pool  commonly 
affords  space  for  the  amusement  of 
several  parties  ;  yet  they  do  not  unite, 
or  contend,  but  perform  their  cheerful 
circlings  in  separate  family  associa- 
tions. If  we  interfere  with  their 
merriment,  they  seem  greatly  alarmed, 
disperse,  or  dive  to  the  bottom,  where 
their  fears  shortly  subside,  as  we  soon 
again  see  our  little  merry  friends 
gamboling  as  before.  This  plain, 
tiny,  gliding  water  flea,  seems  a^very 
unlikely  creature  to  arrest  our  young 
attentions  ;  but  the  boy  with  his  angle 
has  not  often  much  to  engage  his 
notice,  and  the  social,  active  parties 
of  this  nimble  swimmer,  presenting 
themselves  at  these  periods  of  vacancy, 
become  insensibly  familiar  to  his  sight, 
and  by  many  of  us  are  not  observed  in 
after  life  without  recalling  former  hours, 
scenes  of  perhaps  less  anxious  days. 
Land  animals  see  indifferently  under 
water,  and  aquatic  animals  imperfectly 
in  air ;  and  an  animal  with  an  eye 
equally  fitted  for  seeing  in  water  and 
in  air,  can  have,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  of  the  mediums,  but  im- 
perfect vision  in  either.  The  insect 
just  alluded  to,  in  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  is  furnished  with  two 
sets  of  eyes,  one  pair  being  placed  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  for  seeing  in 
water.  As  it  swims  half  submerged, 
the  latter  pair  must  be  very  useful  in 
warning  the  insect  of  approaching  dan- 
ger from  fishes,  &c,  below,  and  from 
being  surprised  from  above,  their  great 
quickness  of  sight  being  quite  surpris- 
ing, as  they  dive  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  when  an  idle  boy,  or  an  ea- 
ger entomologist,  attempts  to  disturb 
their  eccentric  dances. 

CHROMATE     OF    IRON 

Is    used    in    painting,   dyeing,   and 
calico-printing ;    and    its    value  is   go 
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great,  the  proprietor  of  a  serpentine 
tract  in  Shetland,  where  chromate  of 
iron  was  found  by  Professor  Jameson, 
cleared,  in  a  few  years,  8,000Z. 

TANNING. 

A  tanner  named  Rapedius,  of  Bern 
Castel,  on  the  Moselle,  has  discovered 
a  new  species  of  tan  proper  for  dress- 
ing leather.  It  is  the  plant  known  by 
the  name  of  Bilberry  or  Whortleberry, 
(Vaccinium  Myrtilus  or  Myrtillis,) 
which  should  be  gathered  in  spring, 
because  at  this  season  it  dries  more 
readily,  and  is  more  easily  ground. 
Three  pounds  and  a  half  of  this  tan 
suffice  for  dressing  a  pound  of  leather, 
while  six  pounds  are  required  from  the 
oak  to  produce  the  same  effect.  By 
this  new  process,  tanners  can  gain 
four  months  out  of  the  time  required 
for  preparing  strong  leather.  A  com- 
mission having  been  appointed  at 
Treves  to  examine  the  leather  so 
prepared,  reported  that  they  had  ne- 
ver seen  any  as  good,  and  that  every 
pair  of  shoes  made  therefrom  lasts 
two  months  longer  than  what  are 
manufactured  from  common  leather  ; 
that  the  skin  of  the  neck,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  work,  becomes  strong  and 
elastic  like  that  of  the  other  parts. 
The  shrub  should  not  be  pulled  up, 
but  cut  with  a  bill,  to  obtain  the  re- 
production of  the  plant  the  following 
year.  When  cut,  damp  does  not  de- 
teriorate it,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
oak  bark,  which  loses  ten  per  cent,  of 
its  value  by  being  wetted. 

MOCK    SUNS. 

In  the  centre  of  the  heavens  above 
us,  the  sun  began  to  break  through 
the  mist,  forming  a  clear  space,  which, 
as  it  grew  wider  by  the  gradual  re- 
treat of  the  mist  and  clouds,  was  en- 
closed or  surrounded  by  a  complete 
circle  of  hazy  light,  much  brighter 
than  the  general  aspect  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  not  so  brilliant  as  the  sun 
itself.  This  circle  was  about  half  as 
broad  as  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun, 
through  which  it  seemed  to  pass,  while 
on  each  side  of  the  sun,  at  about  the 
distance   of  a  sixth   of  the  circumfe- 


rence of  the  ring,  which  likewise  tra- 
versed them,  were  situated  two  mock 
suns,  resembling  the  real  sun  in  every  - 
thing  but  brightness,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  circle  two  other  mock 
suns  were  placed,  distant  from  each 
other  about  a  third  of  the  circuit  of 
the  band  of  light,  forming  altogether 
five  suns,  one  real  and  four  fictitious 
luminaries,  through  which  a  broad 
hoop  of  subdued  light  ran  round  an 
area  of  slightly  hazy  blue  sky.  The 
centre  of  this  area  was  occupied  by  a 
small  segment  of  a  rainbow,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  was  turned  from 
the  true  sun,  while  on  its  convex  edge, 
in  contact  with  it  at  its  most  promi- 
nent part,  was  stretched  a  broad 
straight  band  of  prismatic  colors,  si- 
milar to  the  rainbow  in  all  but  curva- 
ture. Across  the  space,  within  the 
circle  of  light,  there  was  a  broad 
stream  of  dusky  cloud,  formed  of  three 
distinct  streaks,  and  reaching  from  one 
of  the  most  distant  mock  suns  to  ano- 
ther opposite  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  a 
low  arch  ;  but  in  a  little  while  one 
extremity  of  this  bar  moved  away 
from  its  original  position,  while  the 
other  end  remained  stationary,  leading 
me  to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  an 
accidental  piece  of  cloud. 

As  noon  approached,  or  rather  as 
the  clouds  dispersed,  the  blue  hazy 
sky  extended  beyond  the  ring  of  light, 
and  while  the  day  advanced,  and  the 
heavens  grew  more  clear,  the  whole 
meteor  gradually  disappeared,  the 
circle  vanishing  first,  and  then  the 
imitative  suns.  My  companions  as- 
sured me  they  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed a  similar  exhibition  during 
voyages  in  these  seas  ;  but  more  learn- 
ed Thebans  describe  them  as  pheno- 
mena frequently  witnessed  in  high 
latitudes,  and  have  assigned  them  the 
designation  of  parhelia.  There  was, 
during  this  solar  panorama,  a  large 
and  complete  semicircle  of  haze,  light- 
er in  color  than  the  surrounding  fog, 
resting  on  the  horizon  perpendicularly, 
like  a  rainbow,  but  this  appearance 
my  associates  informed  me  was  fami- 
liar to  their  sight. —  Tales  of  a  Voyag- 
er in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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TO  MAKE  KITCHEN  VEGETABLES 
TENDER. 

When  peas,  French  beans,  and  si- 
milar productions  do  not  boil  easily, 
it  has  usually  been  imputed  to  the 
coolness  of  the  season,  or  to  the  rains. 
This  popular  notion  is  erroneous. 
The  difficulty  of  boiling  them  soft 
arises  from  a  superabundant  quantity 
of  gypsum  imbibed  during  their  growth. 
To  correct  this,  throw  a  small  quantity 
of  subcarbonate  of  soda  into  the  pot 
along  with  the  vegetables,  the  carbo- 
nic acid  of  which  will  seize  upon  the 
lime  in  the  gypsum,  and  free  the  le- 
gumes from  its  influence. 

WHOLESOMENESS    OF     COFFEE. 

The  general  effect  of  coffee  upon 
the  nervous  coat  of  the  stomach  is, 
unquestionably,  a  gentle  stimulant;  and 
as,  like  most  substances  of  that  class, 
it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  tonic 
power,  it  is  not  hesitated  to  be  re- 
commended to  invalids  whose  powers 
of  digestion  have  been  debilitated  by 
stimulants  of  a  more  powerful  charac- 
ter, such  as  fermented  liquors,  wine, 
spirits,  &c.  The  custom  of  taking 
coffee  after  a  late  dinner,  and  just 
before  retirement  to  rest,  is  bad ;  be- 
cause its  stimulant  property  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  exerts  a  power 
destructive  to  sleep — it  promotes  an 
activity  to  the  mind,  and  gives  a  range 
to  the  imagination  which  prevents 
self-forgetfulness,  that  sure  harbinger 
of  repose.  

EXTRACTION  OF  POTASH  FROM  PO- 
TATOE  TOPS. 

The  "  Register  of  Arts  for  March" 
details  the  process,  adopted  in  France, 
for  extracting  potash  from  potatoe 
tops,  the  upper  part  of  which  contain 
so  considerable  a  portion,  as  to  render 
the  extracting  it  a  very  profitable  ope- 
ration. The  potatoe  tops  are  to  be 
cut  off,  at  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground,  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  the 
moment  that  the  flower  begins  to  fall, 
that  being  the  period  of  their  greatest 
vigor.  Fresh  sprouts  spring,  which 
not  only  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
conducting  the  roots  to  maturity,  but 
tend  to  the    increase  of  their  size,  as 


the  sprouts  require  less  nourishment 
than  the  old  tops.  From  the  results 
obtained  in  France,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  quantity  of  land  under  annual 
cultivation  with  potatoes,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  exceeds  500,000 
acres,  might  be  made  to  yield  nearly 
as  many  tons  of  potash  ;  an  amount 
nearly  fifty  times  that  of  our  annual 
importation  from  America  ! 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

We  have  seen  some  specimens,  from 
Mr.  Hulmandel's  office,  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ruling  machine  to  the 
stone,  with  reference  to  architectural, 
ornamental,  and  other  subjects,  in 
which  evenness  and  regularity  of  line 
are  desirable,  —  the  clearness  and 
sharpness  of  which  much  transcend 
any  lithographic  production  that  we 
have  heretofore  met  with.  We  under- 
stand, also,  that  this  style  of  lithogra- 
phy is  cheaply  executed,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  great  number  of  good 
impressions.         

MURIATE   OF   LIME. 

The  use  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
lime  has  been  recently  adopted  with 
good  success,  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  and  other 
farinaceous  vegetables.  Two  patches 
of  corn  were  planted  in  a  similar  soil, 
one  of  which  was  watered  regularly 
with  the  muriate  of  lime,  and  the 
other  treated  in  the  ordinary  mode. 
The  vegetation  of  the  corn  to  which 
the  muriate  was  applied  was  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  other,  and 
the  produce  was  finer  in  quality  and 
one-sixth  greater  in  quantity. 

FULMINATING   SILVER. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  Ber- 
tholet's  fulminating  silver  is  formed  of 
oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia. 

humboldt's  journey  to  Siberia. 
Humboldt,  although  now  past  his 
sixtieth  year,  left  Germany  in  the 
spring,  accompanied  by  Professor  G. 
Rose,  for  Siberia.  He  will  probably 
extend  his  researches  to  the  high 
land  which  separates  India  from  the 
Russian  empire. 


VARIETIES. 


"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk.' 


THE    REV.     ROWLAND    HILL. 

The  venerable  Rowland  Hill,  in  his 
younger  days,  preaching  at  a  village 
Meeting  House,  never  failed  to  adapt 
his  language  and  similes  to  the  capa- 
cities of  his  hearers.  In  those  days 
"  calfskin  waistcoats"  were  considered 
the  most  fashionable  wear  by  country 
beaux,  and  they  produced  a  gay  effect 
when  set  off  with  silver  buttons,  an 
extravagance  that  would  be  satirised 
in  this  flippant  and  superficial  age. 
Daniel  Bath,  though  only  a  chap-man 
and  dealer,  wore  a  calf-skin  waistcoat 
on  Sundays,  and  displayed  it  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  clerk,  in  an  old  fashioned  chair 
under  the  pulpit  in  which  the  Rev. 
Rowland  was  preaching.  "  Talk  of 
the  Wesleyans  being  saved  by  their 
new  fangled  works,"  said  the  Minis- 
ter in  an  audible  voice,  "  ye  might  just 
as  well  tell  me  our  friend  Daniel,  sitting 
under  the  pulpit,  has  not  a  calf-skin 
ivaistcoat  on."  After  the  service, 
Daniel  declared,  he  would  rather  have 
been  in  the  den  with  the  lions,  than  so 
smartly  illustrated;  for  his  modesty 
was  never  before  so  strongly  put  to  the 
proof. 

On  another  occasion,  Rowland  Hill 
arrived  at  the  Meeting  House  rather 
opportunely  to  see  his  old  friends  Dan- 
iel and  Sarah.  She  was  just  going  to 
dine,  but  as  soon  as  her  minister  and 
friend  entered,  her  bustle  to  conceal 
her  dinner  was  seen  through  by  her 
visiter,  who  requested  she  would  save 
herself  the  trouble.  "  No,  Sir,"  said 
Sarah,  "  had  I  known  of  your  coming, 
I  would  have  got  you  something  fit  to 
eat."  "  Fit  !"  inquired  Mr.  Hill. 
"  Why  what  have  ye  then  1" — "  Have, 
good  Sir,"  rejoined  Sarah,  "  Daniel  is 
gone  to  market,  and  I've  only  a  few 
collots  for  dinner." — "Nothing  better," 
said  her  guest;  "  when  the  poor  visit 
the  rich,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
something  very  nice,  but  when  a  poor 
servant  of  Christ  calls  to  see  Sarah 
Bath,  he  ought  to  starve  if  he  cannot 


make  a  good  meal  with  her  upon  col- 
lots." He  rose  from  his  chair,  fetch- 
ed a  wooden  trencher,  and  with  salt 
and  vinegar,  declared  he  never  relish- 
ed a  dinner  with  more  grace  and  hu- 
mility in  his  life. 

THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE. 

The  idea  of  reforming  the  orthogra- 
phy of  the  French  language  is  taken 
up  warmly  by  many  of  the  savans  and 
literati  of  Paris.  In  the  last  number 
of  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  there  is 
a  very  clever  article  on  the  universal- 
ity of  the  French  language  ;  in  which 
the  author,  M.  Julien,  although  he 
does  not  go  to  the  extreme  recom- 
mended by  M.  Marie  in  his  Appel 
aux  FrangaiSy  points  out  many  ab- 
surdities of  spelling,  and  of  conse- 
quent bad  pronunciation.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  license  that  is  taken  with 
words  which  are  so  written  as  to  lead 
to  no  idea  of  the  pronunciation 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  them,  he 
mentions  the  following  from  Racine, 
as  uttered  at  the  Theatre  Francais  by 
a  celebrated  actor : 

"  Noble  et  bryant  auteur  d'une  triste  famiye, 
Toi  dont  ma  mere  osait  se  vanter  d'etre  fiye." 

Instead  of 

"  Noble  et  brillant  auleur  d'une  triste  famille, 
Toi  dont  ma  mere  osait  se  vanter  d'etre  fille." 

It  is  probable  that  some  reform  will 
really  take  place.  M.  Marie  esti- 
mates, that  if  his  system  of  writing 
words  as  they  are  pronounced  were  to 
be  adopted,  a  foreigner  would  learn 
the  French  language  in  one-sixth  part 
of  the  time  now  devoted  to  it. 


A   TRUE    PATRIOT. 

In  1748,  when  the  Austrians  were 
in  possession  of  Genoa,  the  republic 
were  in  want  of  money,  and  to  raise  a 
supply  were  about  to  levy  some  new 
taxes.  M.  Grillo,  a  citizen  of  wealth 
andconsequence,  on  the  morning  when 
the  edict  was  to  be  passed,  strewed 
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the  lobby  of  the  council-room  with 
pieces  of  rope.  On  being  asked  his 
meaning,  he  replied,  "  That  the  peo- 
ple having  exhausted  all  their  re- 
sources, it  was  but  fair  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  leaving  a  world 
which  could  be  no  longer  worth  living 
in."  "  But,"  replied  the  senators, 
"  we  want  money  ;  the  urgencies  of 
the  state  demand  it,  and  where  else 
is  it  to  be  had  1"  "  I'll  tell  you," 
said  Grillo,  and  quitting  the  palace, 
he  shortly  after  returned,  followed  by 
porters  loaded  with  500,000  livres  in 
gold  and  silver.  "  Let  every  one  of 
you,"  he  cried,  "  follow  my  example, 
and  the  money  you  want  will  be 
found."  The  tax  was  no  more  men- 
tioned ;  the  nobility  made  a  voluntary 
contribution,  and  Genoa  was  saved. 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

Dupin  has  calculated  that  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  France  in  1780 
were  equal  to  the  employment  of 
38,792,666  hands,  and  in  1826,  to 
48,814,889,  showing  an  increase  of 
productive  power  equivalent  to  the 
employment  of  10,202,223  hands  in 
forty-six  years.  For  England  he  es- 
timates the  same  power  in  1780  at 
31,281,052,  and  in  1826  at  60,206,- 
311,  showing  an  increase  in  the  same 
period  of  time  equal  to  28,935,270  of 
new  hands  !  Such  has  been  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  the  productive  powers 
of  both  countries  mainly  by  the  ex- 
tended use  and  growing  perfection  of 
machinery  and  the  arts  of  industry. 

POETRY  HIGHLY  PRIZED. 

Sweden  bids  fair  to  outbid  Great 
Britain  in  her  pecuniary  patronage  of 
the  gods  of  song.  Teguer,  the  Swe- 
dish Ossian,  whose  epic  poem,  "  Fris- 
thiof,"  has  been  honored  with  three 
translations  into  the  German,  two  into 
the  Danish,  and  as  many  into  our  own 
language,  has  refused  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  for  the  manuscript  copy  of  his 
fugitive  pieces.  When  we  consider 
the  limited  circle  of  readers  which 
such  a  country  as  Sweden  affords,  the 
offer  will  appear  scarcely  less  extraor- 
dinary than  the  refusal ! 


WAR. 

War !  what  miseries  are  heaped 
together  in  the  sound  !— What  an  ac- 
cumulation of  curses  is  breathed  in 
that  one  word.  To  us,  happy  in  our 
insular  position,  we  have,  within  ex- 
isting memory,  known  chiefly  of  war 
by  its  pomp  and  circumstance  alone  ; 
the  gay  parade,  the  glancing  arms,  the 
bright  colors,  the  inspiring  music — 
these  are  what  we  see  of  war  in  its 
outset ; — glory,  and  praise,  and  badges 
of  honor,  these  are  what  appear  to  us 
as  its  result.  The  favorite  son,  the 
beloved  brother,  he  who,  perhaps,  is 
dearer  still,  returns  to  the  home  of  his 
youth  or  of  his  heart,  having  sown 
danger  and  reaped  renown.  Thus  do 
we  look  on  war.  But  ask  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  country  which  has  been  the 
seat  of  war,  what  is  his  opinion  of  it. 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  has  seen  his 
country  ravaged,   his   home   violated, 

his  family .     But  no  !   the  tongue 

recoils  from  speaking  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of  war  thus  brought  into  the 
bosom  of  a  peaceful  home.  All  the 
amenities  and  charities  of  domestic 
life  are  outraged,  are  annihilated.  All 
that  is  dearest  to  man  ;  all  that  tends 
to  refine,  to  soften  him — to  make  him 
a  noble  and  a  better  being — all  these 
are  trampled  under  foot  by  a  brutal 
soldiery — all  these  are  torn  from  his 
heart  forever  !  He  will  tell  you  that 
he  detests  war  so  much  that  he  al- 
most despises  its  glories  ;  and  that  he 
detests  it  because  he  has  known  its 
evils,  and  felt  how  poorly  and  misera- 
bly they  are  compensated  by  the 
fame  which  is  given  to  the  slaughterer 
and  the  destroyer,  because  he  is  such  ! 

BEAUTY. 

It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  about  the 
matter ;  moralists  may  moralize, 
preachers  may  sermonize  about  it  as 
much  as  they  please  ;  still  beauty  is 
a  most  delightful  thing, — and  a  really 
lovely  woman  is  a  most  enchanting 
object  to  gaze  on.  I  am  aware  of  all 
that  can  be  said  about  roses  fading, 
and  cheeks  withering,  and  lips  grow- 
ing thin  and  pale.  No  one,  indeed, 
need    be    ignorant    of    every    change 
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Varieties. 


which  can  be  wrung  upon  this  peal  of 
bells,  for  every  one  must  have  heard 
them  in  every  possible,  and  impossible 
variety  of  combination.  Give  time, 
and  complexion  will  decay,  and  lips 
and  cheeks  will  shrink  and  grow 
wrinkled,  sure  enough.  But  it  is 
needless  to  anticipate  the  work  of 
years,  or  to  give  credit  to  old  Time 
for  his  conquests  before  he  has  won 
them.  The  edge  of  his  scythe  does 
more  execution  than  that  of  the 
sword  ;  we  need  not  add  the  work  of 
fancy  to  his, — it  is  more  than  suffi- 
ciently sure  and  rapid  already. 


ronets,  except  now  and  then  a  hack- 
ney-coach. Then  he  began  to  pick 
his  teeth,  and  that  reminded  him  of 
eating;  and  then  he  rang  the  bell, 
which  presently  brought  a  waiter;  and 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  drawling 
out  the  word  "  waiter"  in  such  a 
lengthened  tone,  as  if  resolved  to  make 
one  word  last  as  long  as  possible. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  that  "  Solon  com- 
pared the  people  unto  the  sea,  and  or- 
ators and  counsellors  to  the  winds ; 
for  that  the  sea  would  be  calm  and 
quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it." 


VOLTAIRE. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Vol- 
taire valued  more  highly  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,  or  as  a  prose  writer. 
The  following  reply  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject : — A  friend  seeing 
him  engaged,  would  not  enter  for  fear 
of  interrupting  his  labors  ;  "  Entrez, 
entrez,"  said  the  philosopher  of  Fer- 
ney,  "  Je  ne  fals  que  de  la  vile  prose." 

THE     IDLER. 

There  were  many  newspapers  in  the 
room,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them. 
There  was  a  clock,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  go  ;  at  least,  so  he  thought,  but  after 
looking  at  it  for  a  long  time  he  found 
it  did  go,  but  it  went  very  slowly. 
Then  lie  looked  at  his  watch,  and  that 
went  as  slow  as  the  clock.  Then  he 
took  up  the  newspapers  again  one 
after  the  other,  very  deliberately.  He 
read  the  sporting  intelligence  and  the 
fashionable  news.  But  he  did  not 
read  very  attentively,  as  he  afterwards 
discovered.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
clock  again,  and  was  almost  angry  at 
the  imperturbable  monotony  of  its  face. 
Then  he  took  out  his  pocket-book  to 
amuse  himself  by  reading  his  memo- 
randums, but  they  were  very  few  and 
very  unintelligible.  Then  he  rose  up 
from  his  seat,  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  looked  at  the  people  in  the  street ; 
he  thought  they  looked  very  stupid, 
and  wondered  what  they  could  all  find 
to  do  with  themselves.  He  looked  at 
the  carriages,  and  saw  none    with  co- 


NEW   WORKS. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Palestine,  &c,  are  announced,  by  R. 
R.  Madden.  The  author  is  stated  to 
be  a  physician,  and  to  have  been  so- 
journing for  four  years  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

A  volume  of  Stories  of  Popular  Voy- 
ages and  travels,  with  illustrations ; 
containing  Abridged  Narratives  of  re- 
cent travels  of  some  of  the  most  Pop- 
ular Writers  on  South  America,  is  an- 
nounced for  speedy  publication. 

In  the  Press. — A  Series  of  Disser- 
tations, preliminary  to  a  New  Harmo- 
ny of  the  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Greswell,  M.  A.,  and  Fellow  of  C.  C. 
C.  Oxford. 

Captain  Brooke,  who  is  already 
known  as  a  traveller  by  the  works  he 
has  published  on  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  is  about  to  present  to  the 
world  an  Account  of  an  interesting- 
Tour  he  has  been  making  in  Barbary 
and  Spain. 

The  forthcoming  Historical  Ro- 
mance, entitled  Geraldine  of  Desmond, 
is  founded  on  the  Desmond  Rebellion 
in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  deline- 
ates the  customs,  manners,  and  the 
leading  public  characters  of  England 
at  that  interesting  epoch. 

A  work  under  the  title  of  Three 
Years  in  Canada,  is  announced  for 
publication,  written  by  Mr.  Mactag- 
gart,  the  engineer  who  was  sent  out 
by  government  to  superintend  the 
works  at  the  Rideau  Canal. 
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POETICAL  EPISTLES. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  GOETHE. 

[The  epistles,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  were  first  published  in  the  year  1795,  in 
"  The  Horen,"  a  journal  conducted  by  Schiller,  who  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  friend 
addressed  in  them;  and  what  is  said  of  him  is  well  suited  to  his  ardent  and  noble  character. 
These  two  epistles  stand  alone  among  the  works  of  Goethe,  as,  indeed,  they  do  in  the  whole 
field  of  modern  literature  ;  at  least,  where  else  is  anything  to  be  found  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared with  those  most  exquisite  and  delightful  productions  of  the  good  sense  and  good  breeding 
of  the  Romans,  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  1] 

I. 

Now  that  the  whole  world  reads,  and  that  many  a  reader  will  only 
Turn  impatiently  over  the  leaves,  and  then  snatching  his  own  pen 
Dexterously  graft  on  the  dwarlishest  book  a  new  portlier  volume, 
I  too,  thou  wilt  have  it,  my  friend,  must  add  to  the  number, 
Writing  to  thee  about  writing,  and  telling  thee  all  my  opinions, 
That  so  others  again  may  broach  their  opinions  about  mine, 
And  wave  driving  on  wave  may  roll  everlastingly  onward. 
Thus  however  the  fisherman  goes  out  to  sea,  when  the  morning 
Summons  him,  if  but  the  wind  bids  fair ;  he  plies  at  his  task  still, 
Though  his  comrades  by  hundreds  are  skimming  the  glittering  waters. 

Generous  friend,  thou  hast  so  much  at  heart, — the  good  of  mankind  first, 
Then  that  of  thine  own  countrymen,  and,  above  all,  of  thy  next-door 
Neighbor  :  thou  dreadest  the  mischief  of  mischievous  books.     We  have  seen  such 
Often,  alas  !     What,  then,  ought  one  to  do  ?  what  might  be  accomplished, 
Would  honest  men  knit  firmly  together  !  were  princes  in  earnest ! 
It  is  a  grave,  a  momentous  inquiry,  but  happens  to  find  me 
In  an  agreeable  humor.     The  corn-clad  country  is  smiling 
Under  the  warm  bright  sky,  and  the  gentlest  breezes  are  blowing, 
Cooling  their  wings  in  the  waves,  and  gathering  scents  from  the  blossoms ; 
And,  to  the  cheerful  the  world  has  a  face  of  gladness  ;  afar  off 
Care  is  seen  floating  away  in  thin  clouds  that  are  ready  to  vanish. 

All  that  my  light  slim  pen  marks  down  you  may  easily  blot  out ; 
Nor  are  the  traces  of  types  much  more  enduring  or  deeper, 
Though  it  is  said  they  defy  eternity.     True,  the  black  column 
Speaks  to  a  thousand  at  once  ;  but  anon,  just  as  every  one,  after 
Seeing  his  face  in  the  glass,  forgets  it,  in  spite  of  its  sweetness, 
So  words,  too,  are  forgotten,  although  they  be  graven  by  iron. 

Speeches  are  tossed  to  and  fro  with  such  marvellous  ease,  when  a  number 
Talk  away,  each  only  hearing  himself  in  the  words  that  he  pours  forth, 
Yea,  only  hearing  himself  in  the  words  that  proceed  from  his  neighbor  : 
Just  in  the  same  way  fares  it  with  books  ;  all,  every  reader 
Reads  himself  out  of  the  book  that  he  reads  ;  nay,  has  he  a  strong  mind, 
Reads  himself  into  the  book,  and  amalgams  his  thoughts  with  the  author's. 
41   atheneum,  vol.  2,  3rf  series. 
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Thus  it  is  all  lost  labor,  whene'er  you  endeavor,  by  writings, 
Man's  preconceived  inclinations  and  made-up  likings  to  alter. 
But  you  may  do  thus  much  ;  you  may  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions, 
Or,  if  he  be  but  a  youth,  this  and  that  you  perchance  may  inculcate. 

Shall  I  tell  you  my  mind  ?  it  is  life,  life  only,  that  fashions 
Men,  and  that  teaches  and  trains  them  ;  words  mean  little,  do  little. 
True,  we  readily  listen  to  all  that  confirms  our  own  notions, 
But  what  we  hear  never  forms  those  notions.     When  we  dislike  aught, 
We  may  perhaps  go  along  with  its  advocate,  if  he  be  clever, 
But  when  escaped  from  his  clutches  we  hasten  adown  the  old  sheep-track. 
Would  you  be  heard  with  delight,  and  be  hearkened  to  willingly,  you  must 
Flatter.     Whether  you  speak  to  the  mob,  or  to  nobles,  or  princes, 
You  must  tell  them  all  stories  that  place,  as  though  living,  before  them 
Just  what  they  like,  just  what  they  themselves  would  wish  to  befal  them. 

Think  you  that  all  would  have  listened  to  Homer, — that  all  would  have  read  him. 
Had  he  not  smoothed  a  way  into  the  heart,  persuading  his  reader 
That  he  is  just  what  he  would  be  ?  and  do  we  not  in  the  high  palace, 
Or  in  the  chieftain's  tent,  see  the  warrior  exult  in  the  Iliad  ? 
While  in  the  street,  or  the  market,  where  citizens  gather  together, 
All  far  gladlier  hear  of  the  craft  of  the  vagrant  Ulysses. 
There,  every  warrior  beholdeth  himself  in  his  helmet  and  armor  ; 
Here,  in  Ulysses,  the  beggar  sees  even  his  rags  are  ennobled. 

Thus  was  I  walking  one  day  on  the  well-paved  quay  of  the  city, 
Deajly  beloved  by  old  Neptune,  in  which  winged  lions  are  worshipped 
Almost  as  though  they  were  gods,  when  a  tale  was  a  telling.     A  circle, 
Close,  thick,  breathless,  surrounded  the  voluble  tatterdemalion. 
"  Once,"  so  he  sang,  "  I  was  driven  by  storms  on  the  shores  of  an  island, 
Called  by  the  name  of  Utopia.     I  wot  not  whether  another 
Out  of  this  company  ever  set  foot  there  ;  it  lies  in  the  ocean, 
West  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.     There  I  was  welcomed  most  kindly, 
Led  to  an  inn  hard  by,  had  the  best  of  both  eating  and  drinking, 
All  were  on  tiptoe  to  serve  me,  my  bed  was  the  softest  and  warmest. 
Thus  did  a  month  glide  swift  as  a  song.     I  had  fully  forgotten 
Care's  grim  looks  and  the  furrows  of  want ;  when  in  secret  this  question 
'Gan  to  disquiet  me  sore  :     What  face  will  the  reckoning  put  on, 
When  thy  meals  are  all  done  ?     There  was  not  a  doit  in  my  pocket. 
Do  not  bring  me  so  much,  I  cried  to  the  host ;  but  he  brought  me 
Still  more  dishes  and  more.     This  increased  my  distress,  and  I  could  not 
Eat  any  longer  'mid  all  my  uneasiness  :  so  I  entreated, 
Pray,  master  host,  let  my  bill  be  a  fair  one.     At  this  ho  grew  angry, 
Eyed  me  askance  with  a  dark  look,  caught  up  a  cudgel  and  swung  it 
Over  my  back,  and  the  blows  came  pattering  down  on  my  shoulders, 
Down  on  my  back  without  mcroy,  and  beat  me  almost  to  a  mummy. 
Fast  as  I  could  I  ran  off,  and  inquired  for  the  Justice  :  he  forthwith 
Sent  for  the  host,  who  was  now  grown  calm,  and  grave  was  his  answer  : 

u '  So  must  it  be  unto  all  who  outrage  the  laws  of  our  island, 
Wronging  a  host  whose  rights  are  sacred,  and  wickedly  asking 
After  a  bill  from  the  man  who  has  courteously  treated  and  fed  them. 
Was  I  then  tamely  to  brook  such  an  insult  ?  in  my  own  house  too  ! 
No  !  I  should  have  but  a  sponge  and  never  a  heart  in  my  bosom, 
Had  not  my  blood  boiled  over  at  such  an  offence  to  my  honor.' 

"  Then  said  the  Justice  to  me  :     '  Friend,  think  no  more  of  your  beating, 
For  if  you  had  your  deserts  your  punishment  would  be  much  harsher. 
But  if  you  choose  to  abide  in  this  island  and  settle  amongst  us, 
You  must  prove  yourself  worthy  and  fit  to  be  one  of  our  body.' 

"  '  Oh  !'  I  exclaimed, '  kind  Sir,  I  have  most  unluckily  never 
Felt  any  liking  to  labor,  and  nature  gave  me  no  talents 
So  as  to  earn  my  bread  at  my  case  ;  my  brethren  all  called  me 
Jack  Do-nothing,  and  turned  me  away  from  the  house  of  my  father.' 

"*  O  then,  welcome  amongst  us,'  the  Justice  replied :  '  thou  shalt  always 
Sit  at  the  top  of  the  table  whenever  the  Commons  assemble, 
And  shalt  have  in  the  senate  the  place  thou  noblf  deservest. 
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Only  be  well  on  thy  guard  that  no  backslidings  entice  thee 
E'er  to  disgrace  us  by  working,  that  no  spade  ever  be  met  with, 
No  oar  ever  be  found  in  thy  house  ;  for  if  so,  in  a  moment 
Thou  wert  utterly  ruined,  and  no  one  would  honor  or  feed  thee. 
But  to  sit  hour  after  hour  in  the  market-place,  folding  thy  arms  thus 
Over  thy  well-filled  paunch,  and  hearing  the  merriest  minstrels 
Singing  their  ballads,  and  seeing  the  gay  girls  dancing,  the  glad  boys 
Gambolling :  these  are  the  duties  that  thou  must  promise  and  swear  to.'  " 

Such  was  the  story  he  told ;  and  there  was  not  a  hearer  whose  forehead 
Did  not  grow  open  and  cheerful,  and  all  on  that  day  began  wishing 
That  they  could  find  such  a  host,  nay,  that  they  could  get  such  a  beating. 


II. 

Excellent  friend!  thou  knittest  thy  brows;  thou  exclaimest,  that  jesting 
Here  has  been  quite  out  of  place  ;  thy  question  was  grave  and  momentous, 
And  it  required  to  be  answered  as  gravely.     I  know  not,  by  heaven, 
How  it  has  happened  that  some  pert  demon  of  laughter  possessed  me  ; 
But  I  will  now  continue  more  seriously.     Men,  thou  declarest, 
Men  may  look  after  themselves,  and  watch  over  their  lives  and  their  lessons  : 
Choose  they  to  go  wrong,  let  them  ;  but  think  of  thy  daughters  at  home,  think 
How  these  pandering  poets  are  teaching  them  all  that  is  evil. 

This  is  a  mischief,  I  answer,  'tis  easy  to  remedy  ;  more  so 
Than  many  think  perhaps.     Girls  are  so  good,  and  so  glad  to  have  something 
They  may  be  busy  about.     Give  the  eldest  the  keys  of  the  cellar, 
That  she  may  see  thy  wines  placed  right  whenever  the  merchant 
Or  when  the  vintager  sends  in  the  barrels  of  generous  liquor. 
Here  will  be  much  for  a  damsel  to  look  to  :  such  numbers  of  vessels, 
Bottles,  and  emptied  casks,  to  be  kept  all  clean  and  in  order. 
Oft,  too,  will  she  observe  how  the  must  keeps  frothing  and  stirring, 
And  she  will  pour  in  more  when  it  falls  short :  so  may  the  bubbles 
Easily  float  to  the  mouth  of  the  vat ;  and  the  noblest  of  juices 
Ripen  in  delicate  clearness,  to  gladden  the  years  that  are  coming. 
Daily,  moreover,  she  draws  it  unweariedly,  filling  the  bottles 
Ever  afresh,  that  its  spirit  may  always  enliven  the  table. 

Next,  let  another  be  queen  of  the  kitchen  ;  then,  in  good  earnest, 
She  will  have  work  enough ;  dinners  and  suppers  all  summer  and  winter, 
And  they  must  always  be  savory,  yet  without  draining  the  strong  box. 
When  spring  opens  its  doors,  she  has  motherly  cares  for  the  poultry, 
Feeding  the  ducklings  betimes  in  the  yard  and  the  yellow-beaked  chickens. 
All  that  the  season  produces  she  brings  in  its  turn  to  the  table, 
Happy  if  only  before  hand.     Daily  she  changes  the  dishes, 
Tasking  her  wits  to  devise  a  variety.     Soon  as  the  summer 
Ripens  the  fruit,  she  stores  for  the  winter.     Down  in  the  cool  vault 
Cabbages  lie  fermenting,  and  vinegar  mellows  the  gurkins, 
While,  in  the  breeze-loving  loft,  she  treasures  the  gifts  of  Pomona. 
Joyfully  lists  she  to  the  praise  from  her  father,  brothers,  and  sisters ; 
But  if  in  aught  she  miscarry,  alack  !  'tis  a  greater  misfortune, 
Than  if  thy  debtor  absconded  and  left  thee  his  note  for  thy  money. 
Thus  will  the  maiden  be  ever  more  busy,  and  quietly  grow  up 
Full  of  all  household  virtues,  and  happy  the  man  who  shall  wed  her. 
Then,  if  she  wishes  to  read,  she  will  take  up  a  treatise  on  cooking, 
Such  as  the  restless  presses  have  issued  already  by  hundreds. 

Has  she  a  sister  ?  her  care  be  the  garden.     Thou  dost  not  condemn  it, 
Surely,  to  girdle  thy  house  with  a  belt  of  romantical  dampness  : 
But  it  is  laid  out  neatly  in  beds  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen, 
Bearing  the  wholesomest  herbs,  and  the  fruits  that  make  children  so  happy. 

Thus,  like  a  patriarch,  let  thy  own  house  be  a  kingdom  in  little, 
And  let  thy  offspring  around  thee  be  ever  thy  trustiest  servants. 
If  thou  hast  still  more  daughters  who  like  sitting  quiet  and  working 
Works  such  as  women  delight  in,  'tis  only  the  better  :  the  needle 
Finds  little  leisure  to  rust  in  the  year  round :  be  they  so  homely 
While  they  are  staying  at  home,  when  abroad  they  would  willingly  look  like 
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Ladies  with  nothing  to  do.     How  much,  too,  has  sewing  and  darning, 
Washing  and  pleating  increased  !  now  that  every  damsel  is  wearing 
White  Arcadian  garments,  with  long-tailed  petticoats  trailing, 
Sweeping  the  streets  and  the  garden,  and  stirring  a  dust  in  the  ball-room. 
Verily,  had  I  a  whole  round  dozen  of  daughters  to  manage, 
I  should  be  ne'er  at  a  loss  for  employment;  they  get  up  employment 
All  for  themselves  in  abundance  ;  and  so  not  a  volume  the  year  through 
Should  ever  come  from  the  book-lender's  library  over  my  threshold. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  APPEARANCE. 


MR.    HENRY    AUGUSTUS    CONSTANTINE    STUBBS. 


Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Constan- 
tine  Stubbs  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Jo- 
nathan Stubbs ;  and  Mr.  Jonathan. 
Stubbs  was  the  husband  of  Angelina 
Stubbs,  who  was  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Benjamin  Grogram,  Esq.  of  Ker- 
seymere Hall,  a  Grecian  villa  in  the 
vale  of  Forest  Hill,  bordering  on 
Peckharn  Rye  Common.  Miss  Ange- 
lina Grogram  had  trod  the  flowery 
path  of  seven  and  twenty  springs,  not 
indeed 

"  Abjuring 
Forever  the  society  of  men  ;" 

but,  in  spite  of  their  societ}',  "  living 
a  barren  sister,"  and  "  chanting  faint 
hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  tuoon." 
Neither  did  she  exult  in  the  thought, 
that  she  had  been  able  to  "  master  so 
her  blood,"  as  to  "  undergo  such 
maiden  pilgrimage  ;"  while,  in  pro- 
portion as  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  half-way  house  of  life's  jour- 
ney, she.  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, that 

"  Earlhliei-  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
Than    that    which,   withering    on    the    virgin 

thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness." 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
conviction  that  she  listened,  with 
something  like  impatient  complacency, 
to  the  tender  protestations  of  Mr.  Jo- 
nathan Stubbs,  a  young  man  of  four 
and  twenty,  well  to  do  in  the  world  as 
a  drysalter  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
with  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  straight 
legs,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  a  comely  per- 
son. Her  father  approved  of  her 
choice  ;  she  approved  of  her  father's 
approbation  ;  Mr.  Stubbs  approved  of 
his  good  fortune — (for,  as  already 
said,  Angelina  was   an  heiress) — and 


in  less  than  six  months  after  the  first 
ogle,  she  became  Mrs.  Stubbs,  and  he 
received  three  thousand  pounds  for 
the  use  of  his  name,  besides  the  ex- 
pectancy of  as  much  more  whenever 
his  beloved  father-in-law  should  ex- 
change Kerseymere  Hall  for  the 
"  tomb  of  all  the  Grograms." 

I  have  never  seen  one  of  those  sil- 
ver spoons  which  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  mouths  of  certain  little  cherubs 
when  they  are  born  ;  but  I  as  devout- 
ly believe  in  their  existence  as  I  do 
in  that  of  a  multitude  of  other  things 
whereof  I  have  had  no  ocular  demon- 
stration. I  believe,  for  example,  that 
a  lawyer  loves  honesty  better  than 
money  ;  that  a  Jew  may  be  a  gentle- 
man; that  a  minister  may  desert  his 
principles,  and  not  betray  his  country  ; 
that  a  Whig  may  become  a  convert  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  Toryism,  and  his 
conversion  have  nothing  to  do  with 
place,  patronage,  and  pelf;  that  a 
poor  rector  may  travel  to  a  rich  dean- 
ery, without  going  along  dirty  roads; 
that  the  rogues  who  arc  found  out,  are 
the  only  rogues  ;  that  the  green-room 
of  a  theatre  is  the  modern  temple  of 
Diana  ;  and  that  a  common-council- 
man understands  politics  better  than 
he  does  gherkins  and  pickled  cabbage. 
I  can  believe  all  these  things,  though 
I  have  never  witnessed  them  ;  and,  a 
fortiori,  I  can  believe  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  silver  spoons,  which  are 
known  to  be  so  decisive  of  a  man':; 
prosperity  in  this  world-;  because,  al- 
beit I  have  never  seen  the  spoons 
themselves,  I  have  seen  numberless 
instances  of  their  auspicious  inlluencc, 
in  persons  whose  success  could  be  ra- 
tionally accounted  for  in  no  other  way. 


Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Consianliae  Stubbs. 


I  do  not  find  it  any  way  so  record- 
ed, but  I  affirm  that  Jonathan  Stubbs 
came  into  the  world  with  his  silver 
spoon.  Everything  prospered  with 
him.  His  business  went  on  well. 
That,  it  may  be  said,  was  owing  to 
his  own  prudent  management.  But 
he  was  burnt  out  three  times  in  seven 
years,  and  each  time  he  gained  by  the 
calamity,  thanks  to  the  fair-dealing 
and  solvency  of  the  office  in  which  he 
was  insured.  The  last  time  this  mis- 
fortune happened  to  him,  there  ap- 
peared some  injurious  comments  in 
(he  newspapers.  He  brought  ac- 
tions for  a  libel  against  four  of  the 
principal  ones  ;  recovered  £500  dam- 
ages from  two ;  compromised  with 
the  other  two  for  the  same  sum,  by 
which  they  saved  the  expenses  of  go- 
ing to  trial  ;  and  accepted  a  hundred 
pounds  each  from  three  others,  which 
had  incautiously  copied  the  comments. 
He  was  overturned  in  a  Clapham 
stage,  and  broke  his  arm  ;  but  receiv- 
ed £200  at  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
I  gent  jury,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
injury  he  had  sustained.  Three 
years  after  his  marriage,  his  father-in- 
law  died,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Gro- 
gram  property,  amounting  to  nearly 
four  thousand  pounds,  became  his  by 
virtue  of  his  wife.  Even  when  his 
wife's  virtue  was  out  of  the  question, 
he  still  continued  to  feather  his  nest  ; 
for  Mrs.  Angelina  Stubbs  soon  after 
committed  a  faux  pas  with  an  emi- 
nent carcass  butcher  in  Leadenhall- 
market,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Stubbs,  in- 
stead of  throwing  him  into  the  Surrey 
canal,  or  demanding  permission  to 
make  a  target  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cleaver's 
carcass,  (which  might  have  been  re- 
fused,) instituted  criminal  proceedings 
(against  the  wholesale  dealer  in  horned 
cattle.  He  wept  his  last  tear  over  the 
wreck  of  his  conjugal  happiness,  as 
he  invested  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
which  the  Lothario  of  Leadenhall- 
market  had  to  pay,  (for  it  was  really 
an  aggravated  case,)  in  the  three  per 
cents,  at  the  very  lowest  price  they 
had  touched  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  Now,  take  these  oc- 
currences as  fair  average  samples  of 


Mr.  Stubbs'swayofdoingbusiness,and 
I  maintain,  that  if  he  had  been  born 
like  other  children,  with  nothing  but 
his  tongue  in  his  mouth,  they  never 
could  have  happened. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  is 
certain  he  retired  from  business  long 
before  he  reached  his  grand  climacte- 
ric, to  his  country  house  at  Newington 
Butts,  with  the  solid  dignity  of  at 
least  half  a  plum.  What  length  of 
years  might  have  been  in  store  for 
him,  if  he  had  regularly  taken  Dr. 
James's  analeptic  pills,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say ;  but  not  doing  so,  he  had 
occasion  to  send  the  coachman  one 
night  for  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts. 
They  proved  to  be  oxalic  acid  ;  and 
stomach-pumps  not  being  then  in  ex- 
istence, there  was  an  inevitable  termi- 
nation to  the  existence  of  Mr.  Stubbs. 
An  "  extraordinary  sensation,"  as  the 
newspapers  have  it,  was  produced  in 
Newington  Butts  by  this  dreadful  ca- 
tastrophe ;  and  everybody  wondered 
whether  young  Mr.  Henry  Augustus 
Constantine  Stubbs  would  continue  to 
live  at  Cinnamon  House. 

Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Constantine 
Stubbs  (or,  as  lie  now  distinguished 
himself  on  his  new  visiting  cards,  H. 
A.  C.  Stubbs)  soon  put  an  end  to 
these  very  natural  conjectures  ;  for, 
before  three  months  had  elapsed,  Cin- 
namon House  was  sold,  and  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the 
demi-fashionable  squares,  among 
judges,  physicians,  barristers,  and 
merchants,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
metropolis.  He  succeeded,  by  will, 
to  three-fourths  of  the  late  Mr.  Jona- 
than Stubbs's  property,  and,  by  oxalic 
acid,  to  the  remaining  fourth  ;  the  af- 
fair being  too  sudden  to  permit  of  any 
further  testamentary  dispositions,  or 
of  any  of  those  benevolent  codicils, 
which  sometimes  have  the  effect  of 
tapering  down  primary  bequests,  like 
Prior's  Emma,  "  fine  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less."  Upon  a  fair  com- 
putation, after  a  few  trifling  legacies 
were  paid,  and  all  debts  satisfied, 
young  Mr.  Stubbs  might  calculate  his 
inheritance,  in  India  Stock,  Bank 
stock,  houses,   canal   uhares,  and  ex- 
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chequer  bills,  at  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

His  education  had  not  been  neg- 
lected ;  that  is  to  say,  his  father  sent 
him,  at  nine  years  old,  to  one  of  those 
suburban  seminaries  for  "  young  gen- 
tlemen," usually  kept  by  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, who  know  what  it  is  to  have 
been  deprived  of  similar  advantages 
in  their  own  youth.  They  feel,  there- 
fore, a  laudable  gratification  in  ena- 
bling the  rising  generation  to  pluck 
some  of  that  fruit  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge  which  they  themselves  ne- 
ver tasted  at  all.  Here  he  remained 
till  he  was  nearly  seventeen ;  and 
here  he  acquired  a  little  French,  a  lit- 
tle Greek,  a  little  Latin,  a  little  ma- 
thematics, a  little  logic,  and  a  little 
geography,  «  with  the  use  of  the 
globes."  In  short,  he  brought  away 
with  him  a  little  learning,  for  the  ob- 
taining of  which  his  father  had  not 
paid  a  little  money.  He  subsequent- 
ly enlarged  his  Lilliputian  stock  of 
ideas,  by  assiduously  prosecuting  his 
studies  at  home,  three  days  a-week, 
and  three  hours  a-day,  when  he  was 
attended  by  masters  in  elocution,  Ita- 
lian, boxing,  fencing,  and  the  other 
sciences.  This  eager  cultivation  of 
his  mind  he  pursued  till  he  was  two 
and  twenty,  and  then  took  his  station 
in  about  the  third  degree  of  fashiona- 
ble society,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
taste.  His  father  had  determined  he 
should  be  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
very  properly  guarded  against  the 
"  anachronism,"  as  he  used  to  call  it, 
of  giving  him  a  profession. 

It  is  believed,  (at  least  it  has  been 
inculcated,)  that  there  exists,  in  every 
human  mind,  a  master,  or  ruling  pas- 
sion— a  predominating  inclination  to- 
wards some  particular  object  or  pur- 
suit. Find  out  what  that  riding  pas- 
sion or  principle  is,  says  our  great 
ethic  bard,  and 

*'  Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain." 

In  other  words,  get  hold  of  it,  and  it 
is  like  the  key  to  a  cipher,  or  the  se- 
cret of  a  modern  Katterfelto,— all 
mystery  is  at  an  end,  all  difficulties 
vanish,  and  all   wonders  cease.      Mr. 


Henry  Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs 
was,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  ma- 
ny others,  like  the  rest  of  his  species. 
He  had  his  ruling  passion,  and,  but 
that  his  father  had  made  him  a  gen- 
tleman, he  was  sure  nature  had  in- 
tended him  for  the  Roscius  of  his 
age.  From  his  earliest  childhood, 
when  he  used  to  recite,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  "  Pity  the  sorrows 
of  a  poor  old  man,"  and  astonish  his 
father's  porter  (who  had  a  turn  that 
way  himself)  with  his  knowing,  all  by 
heart,  "  My  name  is  Norval,  on  the 
Grampian  hills," — to  his  more  ma- 
tured efforts  of,  "  Most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  signiors,"  or,  "  My 
liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners," — the 
idea  of  being  an  actor  had  constantly 
fascinated  his  imagination. 

Often,  when  he  was  at  home,  dur- 
ing this  period,  he  would  steal  down 
into  the  kitchen,  and,  with  the  jack- 
towel  for  a  robe,  the  rolling-pin  for  a 
truncheon,  and  the  dripping-pan  for  a 
shield,  delight  its  population  by  a  dis- 
play of  his  histrionic  powers.  Some- 
times, he  would  do  a  bit  of  Bajazet, 
and  rattle  the  jack-chain  for  his  fet- 
ters ;  at  others,  the  crook'd-  back  ty- 
rant, and  brandish  a  lark-spit  for  his 
sword,  while  he  ran  round  the  kitchen, 
calling  out,  "Ahorse!  ahorse!  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse  !"  Sometimes 
he  was  the  love-sick  Romeo;  and 
then  the  fat  cook  was  made  to  stand 
behind  the  meat  screen  for  Juliet  in 
the  balcony :  while  at  others,  the 
coachman  had  half  the  contents  of  the 
flour-tub  rubbed  over  his  face  for  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet,  while  our  hero  apos- 
trophized him  as  the  "  Royal  Dane." 
Whenever  it  chanced  that  he  could 
get  all  the  servants  together,  he  would 
seat  the  whole  of  them  at  the  large 
table — cook,  coachman,  house-maid, 
footman,  errand-boy,  and  scullion — as 
representatives  of  the  assembled  Ve- 
netian senate,  and  recount,  with  such 
moving  pathos,  how  he  won  the  love 
of  Desdemona,  that  the  house-maid 
has  been  known  to  sob,  and  declare, 
that  "  any  man,  even  though  he  was 
a  blackamoor,  might  make  love  in  that 
way."      These  were  his  juvenile  ex- 
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ploits  ;  but  as  he  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  his  ambition  took  a  wider 
range.  When  he  was  only  sixteen, 
he  played  Hotspur  at  a  private  thea- 
tre, and  distinguished  himself  in  Ach- 
met,  in  Barbarossa,  Prince  Hal,  Ro- 
meo, and  Young  Norval.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  advanced  in  fame  ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  there 
was  at  least  one  person  in  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions  who  entertained  no 
doubt  that  all  the  separate  excellen- 
cies which  had  distinguished  Garrick, 
Betterton,  Henderson,  Quinn,  &c. 
down  to  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  were  concentrated  in  that  most 
extraordinarily  gifted  young  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Constantine 
Stubbs.  The  same  person  was  also 
of  opinion,  that  it  amounted  almost  to 
a  national  calamity,  that,  being  a  gen- 
tleman, the  display  of  his  unrivalled 
genius  was  confined  to  occasional  ama- 
teur exhibitions,  instead  of  delighting 
assembled  thousands  every  night.  At 
such  moments,  however,  he  was  some- 
times wont  to  derive  consolation  from 
the  reflection,  that  the  actor's  fame 
was  preeminently  of  a  perishable 
quality,  and  that  it  lived  after  him, 
literally,  a  vox  et  prceterea  nihil;  while 
he  would  often  repeat,  with  a  sigh, 
the  melancholy  truths  contained  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  Think,  hapless  artist,  though  thy  skill  can 

raise 
The  bursting  peal  of  universal  praise  ; 
Though,  at  thy  beck,  applause  delighted  stands, 
And  lifts,  Briareus-like,  her  hundred  hands; 
Yet  fame  awards  thee  but  a  partial  breath  : 
Not  all  thy  talents  brave  the  stroke  of  death ! 
The  pliant  muscles  of  the  various  face, 
The  mien  that  gave  each    sentence  strength 

and  grace, 
The    tuneful  voice,   the    eye   that  spoke  the 

mind, 
Are  gone,  nor  leave  a  single  trace  behind  !" 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
theatrical  ardor,  that  Mr.  Stubbs  ea- 
gerly cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
tragedians,  comedians,  managers,  and 
dramatic  writers.  It  was  his  supreme 
delight  to  have  them  at  his  table  ;  and 
as  he  kept  a  good  table,  gave  good 
wines,  and  excelled  in  his  cuisine,  it 
was  a  delight  he  could  command 
whenever  he     chose.        He   had   the 


entre,  also,  of  the  green-room  at  both 
theatres,  and  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  feuds,  rivalries, 
managerial  oppressions,  intrigues,  bur- 
lesque dignity,  and  solemn  plausibili- 
ties, of  that  mimic  world.  Living 
thus  in  an  atmosphere  electrical,  as  it 
were,  with  excitement,  it  is  no  won- 
der that,  by  degrees,  he  became  less 
and  less  sensitive  with  regard  to  that 
ambiguous  difficulty  which  had  hitherto 
impeded  the  gratification  nearest  his 
heart.  He  was  still  a  gentleman  ; 
but  why  should  that  mere  worldly  dis- 
tinction be  insuperable  1  It  was  true, 
the  mingled  blood  of  the  Grograms  and 
the  Stubbses  flowed  in  his  veins  ;  but 
it  was  no  less  true,  that  the  patrician 
blood  of  the  Stanleys,  the  Thurlows, 
and  the  Cravens,  had  mingled  with  the 
theatrical  blood  of  a  Farren,  a  Bol- 
ton, and  a  Brunton  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  blood-royal  itself,  which  had  min- 
gled with  that  of  a  Jordan.  Besides, 
though  he,  Henry  Augustus  Constan- 
tine Stubbs,  was  a  "  gentleman,"  he 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  a  cousin 
who  was  only  a  pork-butcher  in  the  Mi- 
nories,  and  an  uncle,  whom  he  had 
heard  of,  who  was  a  dealer  in  marine 
stores  in  Little  Britain. 

When  a  man  once  begins  to  reason 
with  himself  upon  the  absurdity  of 
not  following  his  inclinations,  he  is  very 
near  the  discovery  of  a  good  reason 
why  he  should  follow  them.  So  it  was 
with  Mr.  Stubbs.  His  family  scruples 
oozed  away,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour.  At  last,  the  happy  thought 
suggested  itself  one  night,  as  he  was 
extinguishing  his  candle  just  before 
he  stepped  into  bed,  that  there  would 
be  something  like  fame  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  bare  circumstance  of  a 
"  gentleman"  forsaking  the  elegant 
retirement  of  polished  life,  to  tread 
the  stage.  He  lay  awake  nearly  half 
an  hour,  ruminating  upon  this  new- 
born fancy.  Other  visions  of  renown 
came  streaming  into  his  mind.  He 
warmed  with  the  idea  of  receiving  no 
salary,  at  least  not  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, but  of  appropriating  the  thousands 
he  should  realise  to  the  Theatrical 
Fund,  or  to  the  encouragement  of  less 
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prosperous  talents  than  his  own  ;  and 
he  anticipated  the  honor  that  would 
gather  round  his  name  as  the  grateful 
reward  of  such  unexampled  munifi- 
cence. In  the  midst  of  these  reflec- 
tions, he  fell  asleep.  Happy  Stubbs  ! 
He  dreamed  of  nothing  but  overflow- 
ing houses — three  rounds  of  applause 
every  three  minutes — electrified  audi- 
ences— intoxicating  criticisms — and  a 
Stubbs  fever,  produced  by  the  suffo- 
cating heat  of  crowded  theatres  in  the 
dog-days. 

It  happened  the  very  next  morning, 
while  Mr.  Stubbs  was  sipping  his 
chocolate,  and  reading,  in  the  Morning 
Post,  a  criticism  upon  a  new  tragedy 
which  had  been  most  righteously 
damned  the  night  before,  that  his  in- 
timate friend  Mr.  Peaess,  the  mana- 
ger of theatre,  dropped  in.  Af- 
ter the  usual  salutations  were  ex- 
changed, and  Mr.  Peaess  had  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  fine  morning, 
and  Mr.  Stubbs  had  added  that  it 
was  a  windy  one,  Mr.  Stubbs  fell  into 
a  brown  study.  His  mind  labored 
with  a  gigantic  purpose.  It  was  a 
moment  on  which  hung  indescribable 
consequences. — Shall  1 1  Will  he  1 
Yes  ! — yes  ! — And  he  did  !  He  im- 
parted to  his  friend,  the  manager,  his 
resolution  to  make  his  first  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Peaess  affected  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  communication  ;  but 
Mr.  Stubbs  affirmed,  upon  his  honor 
"  as  a  gentleman,"  that  he  was  seri- 
ous, and  all  Mr.  Peaess's  doubts 
"  melted  into  thin  air."  It  was  set- 
tled he  should  dine  that  day  with 
Stubbs,  to  discuss  the  matter  further 
over  a  quiet  glass  of  wine.  The 
evening  came.  The  dinner,  as  usual, 
was  excellent  ;  the  wine,  as  usual, 
was  superb ;  the  manager,  as  usual, 
was  complaisant ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs,  as  usu- 
al, was  perfectly  satisfied  with  him- 
self. At  first,  Mr.  Peaess  entered 
into  the  project  in  the  sober  way  of 
business  ;  but  at  last,  and  as  he 
shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting,  he 
swore  "  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  and 
his  theatre  should  be  thrown  open  for 


the  display  of  his  talents."  Happy 
Stubbs  !  Thrice  happy  Stubbs  !  The 
incessant  cravings  of  a  more  than  twen- 
ty years'  ambition  were  now  to  be  sa- 
tisfied ;  the  circumscribed  glories  of  a 
private  theatre  were  now  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  wide-spread  renown 
of  an  admiring  empire  ;  the  uneclips- 
ed  dignity  of  the  "  gentleman"  was 
now  to  blend  its  lustre  with  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  another  Garrick,  ris- 
ing above  the  theatrical  horizon  ! 

One  only  point  remained  to  be  set- 
tled. In  what  character  should  he 
burst  upon  the  astonished  town! 
Should  he  drown  the  house  in  tears 
with  the  sorrows  of  Lear?  Or  win 
admiration  from  sparkling  eyes  in 
Romeo  ?  Or  appal  the  stoutest  hearts 
by  the  maddening  passions  of  Othello  ? 
Or  thrill  the  shrinking  mind  with  the 
guilty  terrors  of  the  Ambitious  Thane  1 
Or  "  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the 
dog"  in  Richard?  His  perplexity 
arose,  not  from  balancing  between 
doubtful  qualifications,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  choosing  where  there  was 
no  preponderating  one.  He  could 
play  them  all.  He  could  play  any- 
thing. He  could  play  everything. 
He  was  like  Bottom,  in  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  who  felt  himself 
equal  to  Pyramus,  Thisbe,  and  the 
Lion,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  At 
length  he  fixed  upon  Hamlet,  chiefly 
because  the  character  was  so  admira- 
bly diversified  by  Shakspeare,  that  it 
presented  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  an  equal  diversity  of  talent  in  its 
representative. 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
among  his  friends,  and  one,  in  parti- 
cular, was  privy  to  his  whole  course 
of  preparation.  This  was  Mr. 
M'Crab,  a  pungent  little  personage, 
whose  occasional  petulance  and  acri- 
mony, however  they  might  rankle  and 
fester  in  more  sensitive  natures,  were 
never  known  to  curdle  the  bland  con- 
sciousness of  self-esteem  which  dwelt 
like  a  perpetual  spring,  upon  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Stubbs.  Mr.  M'Crab  was 
himself  an  amateur  actor  ;  he  had 
also  written  a  tolerably  successful 
comedy,  as  well   as    an   unsuccessful 
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tragedy ;  and  he  was,  besides,  a  for- 
midable critic,  whose  scalping  stric- 
tures, in  a  weekly  journal,  were  the 
terror  of  all  authors  and  actors  who 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
dispense  turtle  and  champagne. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
considered  himself  a  profound  readerof 
Shakspeare,  and  believed  he  had  disco- 
vered many  hitherto  concealed  beauties 
in  the  wonderful  productions  of  that 
writer.  He  prided  himself,  too,  upon 
the  critical  acumen  and  philosophical 
penetration  with  which  he  had  elicited 
various  qualities  intended  by  the  poet 
to  belong  to  his  characters  ;  and  he 
had  often  said,  if  he  had  been  an  ac- 
tor he  should  have  established  quite  a 
new  method  of  playing  several  of 
them.  He  was  now  about  to  become 
an  actor,  and  he  resolved,  in  his  very 
first  essay,  to  introduce  one  of  his  no- 
velties, or  new  readings.  What  this 
was,  will  be  best  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing conversation,  which  took  place 
between  himself  and  Mr.  M'Crab  up- 
on the  subject. 

"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  M'- 
Crab," said  Stubbs,  taking  down  a 
volume  of  Shakspeare  from  his 
shelves,  "  depend  upon  it,  I  am  borne 
out  in  my  opinion,  novel  as  it  is,  by 
the  text  of  the  immortal  author  him- 
self ;  and  I  shall  stuff  the  character 
when  I  play  it.  I  maintain  that  Ham- 
let ought  to  be" 

"A  Falstaff  in  little,  I  suppose," 
interrupted  M'Crab. 

"  No,  "  rejoined  Stubbs,  "  he 
should  not  be  exactly  corpulent — but 
rather  embonpoint,  as  the  saying  is — 
sleek — plumpish — in  good  condition  as 
it  were." 

«  You  talk  of  the  text  of  Shaks- 
peare as  your  authority,"  replied 
M'Crab, — "  I  will  appeal  to  the  text 
too — and  I  will  take  the  description  of 
Hamlet  by  Ophelia,  after  her  inter- 
view with  him.  What  is  her  lan- 
guage 1  ( 

•  O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state ; 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers.' 

This  eulogium  paints  in  distinct  co- 
42   atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


lors  what  should  be  the  personation  of 
Hamlet  on  the  stage.  It  demands, 
not  a  little  fellow,  five  feet  five,  by 
three  feet  four,  as  you  will  be,  if  you 
stuff  the  character  as  you  call  it,  but 
rather  what  Hamlet  himself  describes 
his  father  to  have  been, 

*  A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.'  " 

"  Never  mind  my  height,"  said 
Stubbs,  elevating  his  head,  and  rais- 
ing his  chin  an  inch  or  two  out  of  his 
neckcloth. — "  Garrick,  you  know,  was 
none  so  tall ;  and  yet  I  fancy  he  was 
considered  a  tolerably  good  actor  in 
his  day.  But  you  remember  the  lines 
of  Charles  Churchill,— 

'  There  are,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all, 
Nor  like  a  hero  if  he  is  not  tall. 
The  feeling  sense  all  other  wants  supplies ; 
I  rate  no  actor's  merit  from  his  size. 
Superior  height  requires  superior  grace, 
And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  V  " 

"  Very  true,"  answered  M'Crab, 
"  and,  to  follow  up  your  theory,  were 
I  asked,  What  is  an  actor  1  I  should 
answer, 

•  'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains ; 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, — 
With  pity  and  with  horror  tear  my  heart.' 

But,  come  ;  let  me  hear  your  reasons 
for  believing  that  Hamlet  ought  to  be 
a  portly  gentleman.  I  see  you  are 
ready  with  them." 

"  I  am,"  said  Stubbs,  "  and  I'll  bet 
the  receipts  of  the  house,  on  my  first 
appearance,  against  those  of  your  next 
comedy,  that  I  convince  you  I  am 
right  before  I  have  done.  Now,  mark 
— or,  as  Horatio  says, 

'  Season  your  admiration  for  awhile, 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  same  pages, 
This  marvel  to  you.' 

Ha  !  ha  !  that  is  apt,"  continued  Mr. 
Stubbs,  with  a  simper. 

"  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear," 
added  M'Crab—"  I  hope  that's  apt, 
too." 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  looking  ex- 
tremely grave,  "  if,  I  say,  we  take  the 
very  first  soliloquy  of  Hamlet — almost 
the  first  words  he  utters — we  shall 
find  a  striking  allusion  to  his  habit  of 
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body  ;  and  not  only  shall  we  be  struck 
by  the  allusion,  but,  I  contend,  the 
whole  force  and  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage are  lost,  unless  the  speaker  can 
lay  his  hands  upon  a  goodly  paunch, 
as  he  exclaims, 

«  O  !  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.' 

We  are  not  to  suppose  Hamlet  speaks 
metaphorically,  hut  physically  ;  and 
his  corporeal  appearance  should  be  an 
illustration  of  his  words.  He  is  al- 
ready weary  of  the  world — he  wishes 
to  die — but  '  the  Everlasting  has  fixed 
his  canon  against  seZf-slaughter,'  and, 
therefore,  he  prays  for  natural  disso- 
lution, by  any  wasting  disease,  which 
may  '  thaw  and  dissolve'  his  '  too  too 
solid  flesh.'  This,  perhaps,  you  will 
consider  merely  conjectural  criticism  : 
plausible,  but  not  demonstrative.  I 
own  it  has  a  higher  character  in  my 
eyes  ;  and,  unless  I  am  greatly  mista- 
ken, even  the  ghost  of  his  own  father 
glances  at  his  adipose  tendency,  when 
he  says, 

'  I  find  thee  apt, 
But  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.' 

That  is,  according  to  my  reading,  '  fat 
as  thou  art,  thou  wouldst  be  duller 
than  the  fat  weed  of  Lethe  if  you  did 
not  bestir  yourself  in  this  business.' 
Observe,  too,  with  what  propriety 
Shakspeare  has  here  employed  the 
word  '  stir,'  it  being  a  well-known  fact 
that  corpulent  persons  have  a  strong 
disinclination  to  locomotion.  And 
Hamlet  himself,  (in  his  interview  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildcnstern,)  makes 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  indolence  and 
lethargy  which  so  commonly  accom- 
pany obesity.  '  I  have  of  late,'  he 
says,  '  but  wherefore  I  know  not,  lost 
all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of 
exercises,  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  hea- 
vily with  my  disposition,'  &c.  &c. 
Now  what  is  this,  I  would  fain  know, 
if  it  be  not  the  natural  complaint  of  a 
man  suffering  under  the  oppression  of 
too  much  flesh  1  or,  as  he  afterwards 
expresses  it,  with  another  allusion  to 
his  fatness,  '  to  grunt  and  sweat,  un- 
der a  weary  life  V     You  have  quoted 


the  language  of  Ophelia  in  support  of 
the  common  notions  with  regard  to 
the  personation  of  this  character  ;  but 
you  forget  the  remarkable  expression 
she  uses  when  describing  to  her  father 
the  unexpected  visit  of  '  Lord  Ham- 
let,' while  she  was  '  sewing  in  her 
closet.' 

■  At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being.' 

What  say  you  to  this  1 — His  bulk  ! 
The  sigh  was  so  profound,  that  it 
seemed  to  shatter  even  his  bulk  !  I 
fancy  I  might  rest  my  case  here,  and 
win  my  wager,  eh  1  But  I  am  too 
skilful  a  general  to  throw  away  my 
strength  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle. 
If  I  have  not  already  beaten  you  from 
your  last  stronghold — from  your  last 
defence — I  have  a  corps  de  reserve, 
which  will  at  once  decide  the  victory. 
You  remember  the  concluding  scene, 
I  suppose — the  fencing  bout  between 
Hamlet  and  Laertes  1  What  do  you 
think  of  the  following  little  bit  of  dia- 
logue 1 

'  Laertes. — A  touch — a  touch, — I  do  confess. 

King. — Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen. — He's  fat  and  scantof  breath. 

Here, 
Hamlet,  take  my  napkin — rub  thy  brows. 

*  *     *     Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face  !' 

Do  you  not  imagine  you  see  the  pursy 
Prince,  puffing  and  blowing  and  sweat- 
ing with  the  exertion  he  had  made, 
and  '  larding  the  lean  earth,'  like  an- 
other Falstaff  almost  1  Nay,  the  very 
words,  '  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face,' 
are  addressed  by  Doll  Tearsheet  to 
Falstaff,  when  he  was  heated  by  his 
pursuit  of  Pistol : — '  Alas,  poor  ape, 
how  thou  sweatest  !  Come,  let  me 
wipe  thy  face.'  Hem  !"  quoth  Mr. 
Henry  Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs, 
"  I  have  done — and  pause  for  a  reply." 
"  You'll  be  horribly  laughed  at," 
said  M'Crab,  "  if  you  do  make  Ham- 
let a  fat  little  fellow." 

*  "  Shall  I  V  exclaimed  Stubbs,  with 
a  contented  chuckle,  and  rubbing  his 
hands — "  shall  I  be  horribly  laughed 
at?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  M'Crab,  "  and  glo- 
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riously  gibbeted  the  next  day,  in  all 
the  papers,  for  your  Sancho  Panza 
exhibition." 

"  Pooh  !" ejaculated  Stubbs, "  pooh! 
pooh  !  what  care  I  for  the  rascally  pa- 
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Don't   I    know  what  sort  of 


critics  they  are  who  guide  the  public 
taste,  and  fulminate  their  mighty  we 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  1" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  answered 
M'Crab,  "  when  it  is  recollected  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  are  only  competent  to  write 
down  the  ideas  of  others,  never  hav- 
ing tried  to  do  so  with  their  own,  it  is 
an  absurdity  to  value  '  at  a  pin's  fee' 
their  trashy  slip  slop  ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  however  much  you  or  I 
may  despise,  with  equal  scorn,  their 
censure  and  their  praise,  there  are 
those — and  they  not  a  few — who  hold 
for  gospel  whatever  they  read  in  the 
newspapers." 

"  I  know  what  I'll  do,"  exclaimed 
Stubbs ; — "  I'll  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  my  proposed  innovation — or 
rather,  innovations — for  I  intend  in- 
troducing several  new  readings  in  the 
part,  quite  as  original  as  the  one  I 
have  now  propounded  to  you.  I'll 
address  two  or  three  letters  to  the 
Morning  Post,  and  say  a  little  about 
the  « gentleman'  of  independent  for- 
tune who  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Ham- 
let, and  his  original  study  of  the  cha- 
racter. That  will  be  an  excellent 
ruse  de  guerre,  eh  \" 

"Do  no  such  thing,"  replied  M'Crab, 
with  a  malicious  gravity.  "  Take  the 
town  by  surprise.  It  is  the  only  way, 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  at  all.  But  what 
are  your  other  new  readings  1" 

"  It  would  weary  you,  answered 
Mr.  Stubbs,  "  to  go  through  the 
whole.  I'll  mention  one,  however. 
I  intend  to  let  Ophelia  see, 

'  That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft.' 

So,  after  bidding  her  '  go  to  a  nunne- 
ry/ before  I  quit  the  stage  I  will  take 
her  hand,  kiss  it  tenderly,  look  in  her 
face  with  a  silent  expression  of  doting 
fondness,  and  sigh  desperately  as  I 
slowly  retire  from  her  presence." 
"  It  may  be  new,"    said   M'Crab, 


V  but  it  will  be  a  gross  violation  of 
the  author's  text." 

"  How  so,  friend  M'Crab  1"  replied 
Stubbs. 

"  How  so  !"  answered  M'Crab. 
"You  forget  that  Polonius  and  the 
King  conceal  themselves  as  '  lawful 
espials,'  behind  the  arras,  watching 
this  interview,  in  the  hope  of  thus  dis- 
covering whether  the  madness  of 
Hamlet  springs  from  love  or  not ;  and 
that  immediately  after  Hamlet  quits 
the  stage,  they  enter,  the  King  ex- 
claiming, '  Love  !  his  affections  do  not 
that  way  tend.'  But  surely  Shaks- 
peare  would  not  have  put  such  a  sen- 
tence into  the  King's  mouth,  if  Ham- 
let were  intended  to  show,  by  the  very 
concluding  act  of  his  interview,  that 
love  was  the  predominant  passion  of 
his  soul  at  that  moment." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Stubbs,  a  lit- 
tle disconcerted, — "  I  do  not  think  I 
am  quite  so  strong  here  as  upon  my 
fat  point  ;  but  an  impassioned  kiss  of 
the  hand,  as  if  to  atone,  by  that  silent 
though  eloquent  language  of  love,  for 
his  harshness,  will  produce  an  effect, 
depend  upon  it.  It  will  elicit  mon- 
strous applause." 

"  It  should  do  so,"  replied  M'Crab, 
"  for  it  will  be  monstrously  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  DTimporte  /"  exclaimed  Stubbs, 
gaily  ;  "  there  are  more  admirers,  in 
this  world,  of  the  ridiculous  than  of 
the  true,  that  let  me  tell  you.  But  I 
must  to  my  studies,  for  the  night  ap- 
proaches. Next  Monday — and  tnis 
is  Thursday — and  I  am  by  no  means 
au  fait  yet  in  my  part.  So  good 
morning — let  me  see  you  soon  again — 
and  meanwhile  adieu  !  adieu  !  remem- 
ber me  !" 

Mr.  M'Crab  departed ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs 
prepared  to  go  through  the  soliloquy 
of  "  To  be — or  not  to  be,"  before  a 
mirror  which  reflected  the  whole  of 
his  person. 

Monday  came,  and  oh  !  with  what 
a  nutter  "of  delight  Mr.  Stubbs  cast 
his  eyes  upon  that  part  of  the  paper, 
where  the  play  for  the  evening  was 
announced,  and  where  he  read,  "  Thia 
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evening  ivill  be  acted  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet :  the  part  of  Hamlet  by  a  Gen- 
tleman, his  first  appearance  on  any 
stage."  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  eager  appetite  of  his  supremely 
blest  ambition.  He  rang  for  his  boots  ; 
he  put  on  his  hat  and  gloves ;  he 
walked  forth  ;  he  traversed  more  than 
fifty  streets ;  stopped  at  all  the  green- 
grocers' shops,  biscuit-bakers,  butch- 
ers, and  fishmongers,  where  the  bill 
of  the  day  was  invitingly  hung  out,  or 
leaned  its  rubric  face  against  the  rail- 
ing ;  read,  again  and  again,  "  The  part 
of  Hamlet  by  a  gentleman,  his  first 
appearance  on  any  stage;"  wondered 
the  managers  did  not  send  a  bill  to 
every  shop  in  the  metropolis ;  thought 
the  cobbler's  stalls  ought  not  to  be 
without  them ;  sauntered  past  the 
stage  door  of  theatre,  and  care- 
lessly mingled  with  a  group  of  five  or 
six  men  and  boys  in  fustian  jackets, 
who  were  spelling  the  bill  of  the  play  ; 
admired  the  increasing  taste  for  dra- 
matic exhibitions  among  the  lower 
orders  ;  and  returned  home  delightful- 
ly fatigued  with  his  perambulation. 
He  had  attended  the  last  rehearsal  on 
the  preceding  Saturday,  and  so  had  no- 
thing to  interrupt  his  meditations  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted,  he  gave 
strict  injunctions  that  "  he  was  at 
home  to  nobody."  He  dined  alone, 
off  a  roast  chicken  and  a  pint  of  Ma- 
deira j  and  on  one  side  of  his  plate 
was  the  "  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  by  W. 
Shakspeare,"  and  on  the  other,  a 
small  house  bill,  as  it  is  called,  spread 
out,  with  the  decanter  placed  upon 
one  corner  of  it,  to  prevent  its  blow- 
ing away  whenever  the  servant  opened 
the  door. 

Thus  he  sate,  feeding  on  walnuts 
and  glorious  fancies,  till  he  heard  the 
five  o'clock  bell  of  the  general  post- 
man, when  he  started  up,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  theatre.  His  car- 
riage was  at  the  door— and  he  told  the 

coachman  to  drive  down street, 

that  he  might  see,  in  passing  along, 
whether  the  crowd  at  the  pit  and  gal- 
lery doors,  would  obstruct  his  pro- 
gress.    It  was  not  quite  so  large  as  to 


stretch  across  the  carriage  road  ;  but 
he  was  sure  there  were  some  hundreds, 
though  so  early,  and  he  thought  they 
must  have  heard  who  the  "  gentleman" 
was,  that  was  then  rolling  by  :  He 
would  not  be  positive,  too  ;  but  he 
could  almost  swear  he  heard  an  huzza, 
as  he  passed  along.  There  were  above 
a  dozen  persons  collected  round  the 
stage  door  ;  and  he  plainly  perceived 
that  they  drew  back  with  respectful 
admiration,  as  the  new  Hamlet  step- 
ped out  of  his  carriage. 

He  hastened  to  his  dressing-room, 
where  he  found  his  friend,  the  mana- 
ger, Mr.  Peaess,  who  shook  him  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  as  he  informed 
him  that  they  had  an  excellent  box- 
book.  Stubbs  smiled  graciously  ;  and 
the  manager  left  him  with  his  dresser, 
to  attire  himself  in  his  "  customary 
suit  of  solemn  black."  Mr.  Stubbs 
had  kept  his  intention  of  stuffing  the 
character  a  profound  secret,  fearful 
lest  any  mere  technical  objections 
should  be  made  by  Mr.  Peaess,  and 
desirous  also  of  making  the  first  im- 
pression in  the  green-room.  When 
he  entered  it,  therefore,  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  chubby  undertaker,  ready 
for  a  funeral,  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  "  unmatched  form  and  feature  of 
blown  youth" — in  short,  the  very 
type  and  image  of  poor  Tokely  in 
Peter  Pastoral, — his  eyes  and  ears 
were  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  look  of 
surprise,  and  buzz  of  admiration, 
which  he  very  naturally  anticipated. 
He  was  a  little  daunted  by  a  sup- 
pressed titter  which  ran  round  the 
room  ;  but  he  was  utterly  confounded 
when  his  best  and  dearest  friend,  Mr. 
Peaess  himself,  coming  up  to  him, 
exclaimed, — "  Why,  zounds  !  Mr. 
Stubbs,  what  have  you  been  doing  1 
The  audience  will  never  stand  this  !" 

"  Stand  whatl"  replied  Henry  Au- 
gustus Constantine  Stubbs. 

"Whatl"  echoed  the  manager; 
"  why  this  pot-belly,  and  those  che- 
rub cheeks." 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  replied  Stubbs, 
"  it's  Shakspeare,  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  You  may  pooh  !  pooh  !  as  much 
as  you   like,   Mr.    Stubbs,"   rejoined 
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the  manager ;  "  but  you've  made  a 
mere  apple-dumpling  of  yourself." 

"Do  you  think  sol"  exclaimed 
Stubbs,  glancing  in  one  of  the  mirrors 
— "  Well  ;  I  do  assure  you  it  is  Shak- 
speare,  and  I'll  prove  it.  But  what 
shall  I  do  V  and  he  looked  imploring- 
ly round  upon  the  broad,  grinning 
countenances  of  the  other  performers. 

"Dol"  ejaculated  Mr.  Peaess  ; 
"  you  can  do  nothing  now — the  cur- 
tain has  been  up  these  ten  minutes  ; 
Horatio  and  Marcellus  are  coming  off, 
and  you  must  go  on." 

At  this  moment  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father  entered  the  room,  but  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  look  upon  his  son, 
the  call-boy's  summons  was  heard  for 
the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  &c,  to  be  ready,  and  forth 
sallied  poor  Mr.  Henry  Augustus 
Constantine  Stubbs,  to  prove,  if  he 
could,  to  the  audience,  that  his  rotun- 
dity was  perfectly  Shaksperian. 

The  awful  flourish  of  drum  and 
trumpet  was  sounded  ; — their  majes- 
ties of  Denmark,  attended  by  their 
train  of  courtiers,  walked  on.  There  is 
a  pause  !  All  eyes  are  bent  in  eager 
gaze  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
new  Hamlet — all  hands  are  ready  to 
applaud.  He  appears — boxes,  pit, 
and  gallery,  join  in  the  generous  wel- 
come of  the  unknown  candidate.  He 
revives — hastens  to  the  foot-lights — 
bows — another  round  of  applause — 
bows  again — and  again — and  then 
falls  back,  to  let  the  business  of  the 
scene  proceed.  He  looks  round, 
meanwhile,  with  the  swelling  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  at  that  moment 
"  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and 
tries  to  rally  his  agitated  spirits  ;  but 
just  as  he  is  beginning  to  do  so,  his 
wandering  eye  rests  upon  the  ill- 
omened  face  of  M'Crab,  seated  in 
the  front-row  of  the  stage-box,  who 
is  gazing  at  him  with  a  grotesque 
smile,  which  awakens  an  overwhelm- 
ing recollection  of  his  own  prediction, 
that  he  would  be  "  horribly  laughed 
at,  if  he  did  make  Hamlet  a  fat  little 
fellow,"  as  well  as  a  bewildering  re- 
miniscence of  the  manager's,  that 
"  the  audience  would  not  stand  it." 


It  was  soon  evident  that  they  would 
not,  or  rather  that  they  could  not, 
stand  it.  But  it  was  not  alone  his 
new  reading  in  what  regarded  the 
person  of  Hamlet,  that  excited  as- 
tonishment. Mr.  Stubbs  had  so  many 
other  new  readings,  that  before  he  got 
to  the  end  of  his  first  speech,  begin- 
ning with,  "  Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it 
is,"  they  were  satisfied  of  what  was 
to  follow.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Stubbs  stood  alone  upon  the  stage,  in 
the  full  perfection  of  his  figure,  and 
concentrated  upon  himself  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  house— when 
he  gathered  up  his  face  into  an  inde- 
scribable aspect  of  woe — but,  above 
all,  when,  placing  his  two  hands  upon 
his  little  round  belly,  he  exclaimed, 
while  looking  sorrowfully  at  it, 

"  Oh,  that  this  too  too   solid  flesh  would  melt, 
(Pat,  went  the  right  hand,) 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew," 

(Pat,  went  the  left  hand,) 

the  effect  was  irresistible.  One  roar 
of  laughter  shook  the  theatre,  from 
the  back  row  of  the  shilling  gallery  to 
the  first  row  of  the  pit,  mingled  with 
cries  of  bravo  !  bravo  !  go  on,  my  lit- 
tle fellow — you  shall  have  fair  play — 
— silence — bravo  !  silence  ! — Stubbs, 
meanwhile,  looked  as  if  he  were  re- 
ally wondering  what  they  were  all 
laughing  at  ;  and  when  at  length  si- 
lence was  partially  restored,  he  con- 
tinued his  soliloquy.  His  delivery  of 
the  lines, 

"  Fye  on't,  oh  fye  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed  :  things  rank  and  gross  in 
nature,"  &c. 

was  one  of  his  new  readings — for 
holding  up  his  finger,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  audience  with  a  severe  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  it  appeared 
as  though  he  were  chiding  their  ill 
manners  in  laughing  at  him,  when  he 
said,   "  Fye  on't — oh,  fye  !" 

He  was  allowed  to  proceed,  how- 
ever, with  such  interruptions  only  as 
his  own  original  conceptions  of  the 
part  provoked  from  time  to  time  ;  or 
when  anything  he  had  to  say  was  ob- 
viously susceptible   of  an  application 
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to  himself.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  scene  with  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
after  his  interview  with  the  ghost : 

"  Ham.  And  now,  good  friends, 

As  you  are  friends, scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.      What  is  it,  my  lord  1     We  will. 

Ham.     Never  make  known  what  you  have 
seen  to-night." 

"  Let  him,  if  he  likes,"  exclaimed 
a  voice  from  the  pit — "  he'll  never 
see  such  a  sight  again." — Then,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  players,  his  delivery 
of  them  was  accompanied  by  some- 
thing like  the  following  running  com- 
mentary : 

"  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as 
I  pronounced  it  to  you,  (that  is  im- 
possible !)  trippingly  on  the  tongue  : 
but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our 
players  do,  (laughter,)  I  had  as  lief 
the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.*  *  * — 
Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  (like 
yourself)  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  &c. 
— I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
(give  it  him,  he  deserves  it)  for  o'er- 
doing  Termagant.*  *  *Oh,  there  be 
players  that  I  have  seen  play,  (no,  we 
see  him,)  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,  (oh!  oh!  oh!)  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that,  having  nei- 
ther the  accent  of  Christians,  (ha  ! 
ha !  ha !)  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
Pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted 
(bravo !  little  '«n  .')  and  bellowed, 
(hit  him  again  !)  that  I  have  thought 
some  of  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  them,  (who  made  you  1)  and  not 
made  them  well,  (no,  you  are  a  bad 
ft,)  they  imitated  humanity  so  abomi- 
nably."     (Roars  of  laughter  .') 

It  was  thus  Mr.  Henry  Augustus 
Constantine  Stubbs  enacted  Hamlet  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  that  he  suffered  a  single  ob- 


servation to  escape  him,  which  indi- 
cated he  thought  anything  was  amiss. 
Then,  indeed,  while  sitting  in  the 
green-room,  and  as  if  the  idea  had 
just  struck  him,  he  said  to  Mr.  Peaess, 
"  Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  think  I 
have  some  enemies  in  the  house,  for 
when,  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  I 
said,  '  What  should  such  fellows  as  I 
do  crawling  between  earth  and  hea- 
ven V  somebody  called  out,  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear  him,  '  Aye  ! 
what,  indeed  V  It's  very  odd.  Did 
you  notice  it,  ma'am  1"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  lady  who  performed 
Ophelia.  "  I  can't  say  I  did,"  repli- 
ed the  lady,  biting  her  lips  most  un- 
mercifully, to  preserve  her  gravity  of 
countenance. 

This  was  the  only  remark  made  by 
the  inimitable  Mr.  Stubbs  during  the 
whole  evening,  and  he  went  through 
the  fifth  act  with  unabated  self-confi- 
dence. His  dying  scene  was  honored 
with  thunders  of  applause,  and  loud 
cries  of  encore.  Stubbs  raised  his 
head,  and  looking  at  Horatio,  who 
was  bending  over  him,  inquired,  "  Do 
you  think  they  mean  it  1" 

"  Lie  still,  for  God's  sake  !"  ex- 
claimed Horatio,  and  the  curtain  slow- 
ly descended  amid  the  deafening  roars 
of  laughter,  and  shouts  of  hurrah  ! 
hurrah  ! 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
Stubbs  found  all  the  daily  papers  on 
his  table,  pursuant  to  his  directions. 
He  took  up  one,  and  read,  in  large 
letters — "  Theatre.  First  and 
Last  Appearance  of  Mr.  Henry 
Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs, 
in  Hamlet." 

He  read  no  more.  The  paper 
dropped  from  his  hands  ;  and  Mr. 
Stubbs  remained  nothing  but  a  gen- 
tleman all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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Dear  Mr.   Editor, — The   following  without  an  occasional  spice  of  affecta- 

documents  I  gleaned  from  the  volutin-  tion  ;    and,    therefore,   my  regard   for 

nous  journal  of  a  lately  deceased   ne-  the  memory  of  one  who  was  almost  a 

phew.      They  are  evidently  written  in  child  to  me  would  have  restrained  me 

the    most    careless    manner,    yet    not  from  publishing  them,    if   I  had  not 
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really  believed  they  might  be  of  some 
slight  use  to  the  present  generation  of 
young  men.  Of  their  general  sinceri- 
ty I  have  no  doubt,  though  a  passage 
here  and  there  occurs  in  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  got  up  the  feel- 
ing for  the  sake  of  writing  about  it. 
You  will  judge  whether  they  are  suit- 
able to  your  journal. 

Jan.  2. — I  foresee  this  will  be  a  re- 
markable year  in  my  life,  and  I  am 
determined  to  record  its  progress. 
The  years  I  passed  at  college  were 
barren — how  could  they  be  otherwise  1 
What  were  mathematics  to  me,  and 
what  was  I  to  mathematics  1  What 
even  were  the  more  genial  studies 
which  are  encouraged  in  these  ancient 
foundations  1  Interesting,  no  doubt, 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  it  is  true, 
though  Mr.  Campbell  says  it,  that  dis- 
tance does  lend  a  sort  of  enchantment 
to  the  view,  but  nowise  germane  to  the 
matter,  nowise  connected  with  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  which,  as  a 
citizen  of  this  age,  I  am  conscious. 
And  then,  all  our  social  intercourse — 
how  much  it  partook  of  the  same  cha- 
racter !  How  little  it  savored  of  re- 
ality, and  yet  how  desperately  we 
struggled  to  give  it  that  taste  !  There 
was  none  of  the  imaginary  quietness 
of  the  cloister, — for,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  were  men  of  the  world; 
and  nothing  of  the  genuine  bustle  of 
society, — for  our  attempts  to  mimic  it, 
though  very  praiseworthy,  were  emi- 
nently unsuccessful.  Henceforth  the 
course  of  my  life  will  be  different. 
Stiff  breezes,  of  course,  frequently; 
sometimes  real  storms  ;  now  and  then 
a  raking  fire  from  some  hostile  vessel ; 
but  still  it  will  be  a  straight,  steady, 
onward  course, — a  conscious  progress; 
not  that  miserable  tossing  which  brings 
with  it  the  sensation  of  sickness,  though 
we  know  all  the  while  that  we  are 
only  in 

"  A  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

My  studies  henceforth  will  mean 
something  ;    my   converse    with    men 

and no,    I  did  not  mean  women, 

though,  by  your  smiling,  Sir,  you  seem 


to  say  so — will  all  tend  to  something ; 
and,  come  what  will,  that  is  a  satis- 
faction. I  will  arrange  my  plans  at 
once,  (what  delight  in  being  able  to 
arrange  my  plans  for  myself,  without 
the  interference  of  tutors  and  statutes  !) 
and  adhere  to  them.  Let  me  see — to 
law's  grave  study — umph  ! — how  much 
must  one  give  to  that  1  Will  six 
hours  do  1  Say  seven  ;  then  there 
will  remain  seventeen.  Give  seven 
to  sleep,  and  five  to  nature  ;  the  deuce 
is  in  it,  if  one  cannot  make  something 
of  the  other  five.  Political  economy  1 
Yes,  that  is  a  good  practical  study, 
particularly  belonging  to  this  age.  I 
begin  with  Mill's  "  Elements"  to- 
morrow. That  will  occupy,  say  two 
hours.  Two  from  five  and  there  re- 
main three  :  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this 
will  do  for  metaphysics, — an  hour  and 
a  half  still  on  hand.  Hang  it,  I  shall 
have  too  much  time.  Well,  one  will 
want  so  much  for  odds  and  ends  : — 
poetry,  novels,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  history  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  new  lan- 
guage. 

Jan.  5. — Law  studying  is  very  un- 
fairly abused.  Blackstone  is  very 
pleasant  reading  :  I  was  quite  annoy- 
ed to  break  off  much  earlier  than  I 
intended  to-day,  in  consequence  of  an 
engagement  to  visit  the  National  Gal- 
lery with  some  ladies.  It  is  very  hard 
that  these  public  institutions  are  not 
open  at  more  convenient  hours.  To 
this,  in  fact,  may  be  attributed  nearly 
all  the  idleness  of  young  men.  Dined 
out:  a  sad  interruption  to  one's  gene- 
ral studies. 

Jan.  7. — Have  cut  all  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Mill's  work,  and  read  the  first 
chapter.  It  is  a  very  wonderful  book. 
What  a  model  of  a  style  !  each  sen- 
tence a  light  post  carriage,  fitted  up 
for  accommodation  of  one  idee  nette, 
as  the  French  call  it,  and  with  none 
of  the  heavy  baggage  of  clauses  and 
qualifications.  And  a  safe  style  ;  you 
are  so  sure  that  it  is  not  tricking  you; 
every  word  has  been  filtered  half-a- 
dozen  times  through  a  logical  sieve, 
till  it  is  perfectly  free  of  all  figurative 
particles;  and  no  thought  is  admitted 
which  is  not  willing  to  take  the  form 
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of  a  dilemma.  He  disgusts  me  with 
the  vagueness  and  intangibility  of  the 
law  hooks. 

Feb.  1. — Law  is  an  intolerable  stu- 
dy. No  plain  general  principles  ;  no- 
thing clear,  nothing  demonstrable  ;  ail 
a  loose  collection  of  facts  and  forma- 
lities. That  Pshould  submit  to  such 
drudgery  !  It  is  dry,  disagreeable  ; 
and  is  it  quite  right  1  am  I  not  destroy- 
ing the  powers  of  my  mind  by  doing 
so?  and  is  not  this  a  crime,  the  great- 
est that  can  be  committed  1  And 
what  valuable  time — time  wanted  for 
so  many  other  studies — is  consumed 
in  these  ruinous  occupations  !  Five 
hours  have  I  buried  this  morning  in 
"  Preston  upon  the  Quantity  of  Es- 
tates ;"  and,  when  one  has  made  due 
allowance  for  eating,  sleeping,  talking, 
walking,  and  visiting,  five  hours  really 
constitute  a  very  considerable  majori- 
ty of  all  that  belong  to  me.  I  will 
take  the  subject  into  my  serious  con- 
sideration. 

#  #  #  #  # 

March  3. — What  a  glorious  relief! 
I  have  thrown  off  the  incubus  of  a 
profession,  and  henceforth  shall  find, 
as  Solomon  did,  a  time  for  all  things. 
There  is  a  glorious  satisfaction  in  the 
sacrifice  I  have  made.  To  strictly 
meditate  the  thankless  muse,  instead 
of  laboring  to  get  on  in  the  world  ! 
How  I  despise — no,  that  is  not  the 
word — how  I  pity  the  poor  slaves  who 
are  still  toiling  night  and  day  in  the 
service  of  Mammon,  grinding  at  his 
mill,  trembling  at  his  frown,  or  quail- 
ing beneath  his  lash  !  And  it  is  not 
the  mere  luxury  of  freedom  either, 
though  that  were  much — there  are  the 
solid,  tangible  advantages.  What  a 
host  of  hours  have  I  now  at  my  dispo- 
sal, which  will  yield  a  miserable  re- 
turn, if  I  get  less  than  cent,  per  cent, 
out  of  them  in  the  increased  length  of 
days,  which  wisdom  confers  on  us  ; 
for  Crichton  died  an  octogenarian  at 
thirty,  and  Newton  was  an  older  man 
than  Methusalem.  All  my  day  to 
myself  !  How  shall  I  dispose  of  it  1 
Political  economy — By  the  way,  it  is 
very  strange,  that,  perfect  writer  as 
Mr.  Mill  is,  his  book  has  made  less 


impression  upon  me  than  any  I  ever 
read.  It  is  strange  that  a  logical 
grappling-iron  should  not  keep  as  firm 
hold  of  the  mind  as  metaphorical  bird- 
lime ;  but  so  it  is,  and,  therefore, 
henceforth  I  will  try  Ricardo  or  some 
of  the  Dii  Minores  of  the  school-Me- 
taphysicians— Locke,  Reid,  Berkely, 
Hume — then  a  course  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, down  all  through  the  later 
Platonists — then  have  at  the  Germans, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schiller,  and  the  rest  of 
them, — for  which  purpose  the  language 
must  be  learnt,  but  that  will  be  the 
work  of  a  very  short  time.  Then  to 
history.  I  doubt  whether  history  is 
of  any  use — however,  it  must  be  read  ; 
so  it  may  as  well  be  done  thoroughly. 
I  will  read  once  more  through  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides,  then  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  the  rest, — then  all  the 
Romans,  reading  Niebuhr  to  illustrate 
them — then  the  old  Latin-English  his- 
tories and  the  Chroniclers — then  to 
France — the  old  history  will  not  take 
long — Joinville  to  illustrate  chivalry, 
Davila  because  every  one  reads  him; 
and  then  Thierry  will  do  the  rest. 
But  the  Revolution  !  Heaven  and 
earth  !  there  are  ninety-six  volumes 
must  be  read  through,  or  a  friend  of 
mine  assures  me  I  shall  not  know  a 
word  about  the  causes  of  it,  or  the  ac- 
tors in  it.  Well,  be  it  so.  Then 
Italian  history,  Macchiavelli,  Guicci- 
ardini ;  and  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
as  I  have  time  on  my  hands,  I  will 
read  through  Muratori.  Then  there's 
only  Spain  and  Germany  left,  and 
these  will  be  soon  settled.  Next 
comes  the  literature  of  the  different 
countries. 

But  I  am  very  sleepy  :  so  this,  with 
my  plans  for  studying  physical  science, 
I  will  resume  another  day. 

April  1. — How  very  absurd  a  notion 
it  is,  that  the  mind  can  gain  anything 
by  mere  inhaling  :  of  all  useless  habits, 
simple  reading  is  the  most  utterly,  ab- 
solutely useless.  We  gain  more  by 
half  an  hour's  writing  than  by  a  whole 
day  of  book-worming.  This  is  the 
most  important  practical  truth  I  have 
yet  found  out ;  it  has  saved  me  a  world 
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of  trouble  that  I  had  created  for  my- 
self; by  acting  upon  it,  my  mind  has 
gained  more  quickness  and  energy 
than  it  was  ever  conscious  of  in  any 
previous  part  of  its  existence.  The 
exercise  of  thought  acquired  from 
writing  has  enabled  me  to  discover 
the  holes  in  my  metaphysical  science, 
the  vagueness  of  my  notions  on  mo- 
rals, the  incoherency  of  my  critical 
dogmas.  The  light  that  has  burst  in 
upon  me,  through  the  crevice  of  this 
one  discovery,  is  dazzling  almost  to 
painfulness.  I  must  positively  betake 
myself  to  some  of  my  old  reading  ha- 
bits, in  order  that  I  may  have  a  shade 
against  its  excessive  brilliancy.  And 
what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  actu- 
al effect  of  the  two  pursuits  !  To 
read  for  its  own  sake,  every  one  who 
has  read  knows  and  feels  to  be  absurd ; 
whereas,  writing,  which  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man's  own  thoughts,  is 
good  simply  because  it  is  so.  We 
write,  because  we  have  something  to 
say,  and  all  ultimate  pleasure  is  quite 
needless. 

#  #  *  #  # 

Aug.  3. — A  lady  asked  me  yester- 
day to  show  her  some  of  my  composi- 
tions in  prose  or  verse.  Ha  !  ha  !  to 
suppose  that  anything  could  remain  in 
my  desk,  or  that  any  one  would  take 
the  intolerable  trouble  of  manufactur- 
ing compositions  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept to  influence  the  opinions  of  the 
fools  called  the  public  ;  or  sell  them 
to  the  knaves  called  Journalists  !  I 
have  believed  many  delusions  in  my 
time  ;  but  that  was  one  to  which  I  ne- 
ver yielded — thanks  to  my  good  genius. 

Sept.  1. — This  day  commenced  a 
novel.  It  will  certainly  be  completed 
in  six  weeks  ;  till  that  time,  I  shall 
seclude  myself  entirely  from  society, 
remove  into  a  small  lodging  in  Austin 
Friars,  rise  punctually  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  from  without,  dispense 
with  a  servant,  and  order  the  knocker 
to  be  muffled.  My  diet  will  be,  in 
the  morning,  dry  toast,  sopped  in  weak 
tea  ;  at  dinner,  barley-broth,  and,  now 
and  then,   (but  rarely,)  a  potatoe  ;  in 
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the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  waking 
early,  very  strong  coffee. 

Afternoon. — Have  written  three 
chapters.  Character  of  my  heroine — 
blue  eyes,  pale  complexion,  (mem. 
"  Oh,  call  it  fair,"  &c.,)  capable  of 
intense  feeling,  and  rides  a  bay  filly 
(given  by  her  uncle,  an  old  East  In- 
dian) ;  does  not  understand  Latin  or 
keep  an  album.  A  glorious  creature  ! 
I  am  quite  in  love  with  her  myself. 
What  delight  there  will  be  in  writing 
about  her  ! 

Sept.  4. — Did  not  rise  till  ten  this 
morning;  for  what  use  can  there  be  in 
doing  so  till  I  remove  into  my  new 
lodging  1  The  numerous  interrup- 
tions *  *  *  *  Have  just  finish- 
ed an  argument  with  D upon  the 

origin  of  ideas.  I  never  met  with  a 
man  so  wedded  to  falsehood.  Some 
of  the  remarks  I  made  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  answer  ;  and 
yet  he  would  not  allow  that  he  was 
convinced.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  a 
man  of  some  talent  so  obstinate  and 
ignorant.  I  have  pinned  him  down 
into  my  novel.  It  is  always  well  to 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot ;  so,  for  a 
time,  I  have  interrupted  the  series  of 
my  story  to  introduce  him. 

Sept.    12. — Dined    out    yesterday. 

Hateful  necessity  !      Emily  C is 

a  beautiful  creature,  and  unquestiona- 
bly very  clever.  There  was  scarcely 
an  observation  I  made  which  did  not 
seem  to  strike  her  in  the  same  way  as 
it  did  myself.  This  has  considerably 
changed  my  conception  of  my  heroine. 
Hazel  eyes  are  decidedly  preferable 
to  blue.  Emily  C is  fond  of  bil- 
liards, and  maintains  that  ladies  have 
a  full  right  to  play  with  a  cue.  My 
heroine  shall  play  with  a  cue.  I  will 
not  read  Political  Economy — that's 
fixed.  I  escaped  by  a  miracle  from 
tumbling  into  an  argument  after  din- 
ner,  with  old  Sir  John  L ,  about 

the  Corn  Laws ;  and  if  I  had,  then 
should  I  have  gone  with  the  Cain-mark 
of  a  young  doctrinaire  upon  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  The  change  in 
my  plan  has  occupied  me  so  entirely 
that  I  have  added  nothing  to  the  work 
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to-day  ;  but  my  time  has  been  well 
employed  in  thinking. 

Sept.  8.  Saturday. — I  have  been 
adding  greatly  to  my  stock  of  charac- 
ters during  the  last  few  days.  Have 
been  at  eight  parties.  Society  is,  af- 
ter all,  the  proper  field  for  observa- 
tion. There  is  a  very  plausible  theo- 
ry about  plotting,  meditating  on  one's 
own  heart,  and  so  on  ;  but  what,  after 
all,  does  it  end  in  1 — self-torment  or 
sleep.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
man  who  sits  down  to  think,  invaria- 
bly is  either  lulled  to  slumber  by  the 
bee-like  humming  of  his  thoughts,  or 
kept  awake  by  their  hornet  stings.  In 
society,  on  the  other  hand — [Hiatus 
valde  deflendus.~\ 

November  1. — If  I  had  not  heard 
the  controversy   which  has  just  taken 

place  between  D and  M upon 

the  old  subject  of  ideas,  I  could  not 
have  imagined  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  human  being  to  be  so  utterly  defi- 
cient in  logic  as  the  latter.  The  views 
adopted  by  the  former,  and  the  rea- 
soning by  which  he  supported  them, 
were  absolutely  unanswerable,  to  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  experience 
of  his  own  mind  ;  and  yet  the  coolness 
with  which  his  opponent  contradicted 
him  !      The    more   one    believes,    the 

more  one  is  a  man.      M believes 

nothing ;  he  is  therefore  not  a  man. 
***** 

March  9. — And  so  Louisa  Mordaunt 
is  dead  !  How  well  I  remember  the 
cheek  that  I  saw  two  months  ago  so 
very  pale  and  transparent,  covered  all 
over  with  the  rosiness  of  childhood. 
Good  heavens  !  it  is  not  ten  years  since 
the  time  when  I  used  to  cultivate  her 
youthful  ambition  for  climbing  trees, 
and  to  tease  her  by  pulling  down  her 
long  tresses,  till  they  almost  reached 
her  feet,  when  she  was  summoned  to 
show  off  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to 
row  about  on  the  lake,  taking  care 
that  she  should  be  well  splashed  at 
landing,  all  which  she  paid  off  by  a 
hundred  girlish  wiles,  worth  a  thou- 
sand of  mine  for  cunning  and  wit. 
Only  ten  years  !  and  during  that  time 
I  have  read — no,  not  much  of  that 
either,  but  changed  the  whole  of  my 


opinions  at  least  six  times.  And  what 
of  that — what  have  I  had  ever  to  do 
with  these  loose  gloves,  that  I  have 
stripped  off  so  easily  whenever  they 
pinched  my  hand  or  became  wet,  or 
went  out  of  fashion  1  Nothing!  no- 
thing !  If  they  had  belonged  to  me, 
they  would  have  adhered.  I  cannot 
throw  a  leg  or  an  arm  to  the  winds 
whenever  I  get  dissatisfied  with  them; 
they  are  mine,  and  so  were  those  hours 
of  childhood  !  They  have  passed  in- 
to my  character,  and  they  will  not  pe- 
rish !  Louisa  !  you  were  worth  all 
the  French  and  English  and  German 
philosophers  that  ever  flung  dirt  into 
the  well  from  which  truth  is  never  to 
be  drawn  up. 

April  7. — L says,  he  believes 

nothing  but  what  is  revealed  to  him 
through  his  senses  :  two  months  ago, 
I  should  have  despised  him  for  the  as- 
sertion ;  now  I  envy  him.  Believe 
only  what  he  perceives  by  his  senses  ! 
Would  to  God  I  could  believe  as  much  ! 
The  paper  on  which  I  am  writing, 
the  ink  which  stains  it,  the  hand  which 
holds  this  pen,  would  to  God  that  I 
could  believe  in  them  !  I  ask  not  for 
a  faith  in  unseen  realities  ;  the  things 
around  me  are  too  impalpable  for  my 
grasp.  I  remember  once  in  a  typhous 
fever,  while  I  was  lying  awake  at  night 
in  that  exquisite  torture  of  weakness 
which  takes  hold  of  every  separate 
limb  and  of  the  entire  frame,  I  saw  a 
form  walk  into  my  room  and  seize  the 
light,  and  place  itself  at  the  foot  of 
my  bed.  And  then  it  put  out  the 
light, — for  there  was  no  need  of  it, — 
and  gazed  at  me  with  two  gory  eyes 
that  were  bright  enough  to  illuminate 
the  whole  room.  And  then  with  its 
long  thin  fingers  with  which  it  was 
pointing  all  the  while  at  me,  it  [duck- 
ed out  those  eyes  and  pelted  me  with 
them.  And  I  looked,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment there  was  merely  the  hollow  open 
sockets  ;  but  soon  I  saw  starting  into 
them  other  eyes  more  gory  and  bloody 
than  those  which  it  had  cast  away, 
and  again  it  hurled  them  at  me,  and 
again  they  grew  up  more  red  and  hor- 
rible. Oh  !  that  I  could  see  the  men 
and  women  about  me  with  only  one 
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millionth  part  of  the  definiteness  with 
which  that  scene  presents  itself  to  me 
in  my  sleeping  and  waking  dreams  ! 

Many  leaves  are  torn  out  here  :  in  a 
loose  piece  of  paper,  I  found  thefolloiu- 
ing,  written  in  a  paler  ink  than  the  rest. 

Leonatus  Posthumus  was  a  liar. 
The  being  who  embodies  all  that  is 
contradictory  and  false  in  creation  ;  the 
being  with  whose  nature  all  discords 
are  in  harmony,  and  everything  that  is 
harmonious  in  discordance  ;  that  being 
is  not  a  woman,  but  a  young  man,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twen- 


ty-six. Note  him  well ;  inconsistency 
is  his,  and  yet  he  is  consistently  self- 
ish ;  mawkishness  is  his,  and  yet  he 
endures  the  mawkishness  of  no  one 
but  himself;  he  is  indifferent,  yet  not 
tolerant ;  he  does  not  contemplate,  yet 
he  never  acts  ;  he  hates  everything, 
and  here  is  his  solitary  praise  ;  be- 
cause in  that  everything  is  included 
the  one  thing  that  deserves  to  be  hat- 
ed— himself.  Oh  !  that  I  were  a  law- 
yer again  !  The  ruin  of  my  mind,  in- 
deed !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  that  joke  will 
be  the  death  of  me. 


POWER  OF  EDUCATION. 


All  associations  between  animals  of 
opposite  natures  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting ;  and  those  who  train  animals 
for  public  exhibition  know  how  attrac- 
tive are  such  displays  of  the  power  of 
discipline  over  the  strength  of  instinct. 
These  extraordinary  arrangements  are 
sometimes  the  effect  of  accident,  and 
sometimes  of  the  greater  force  of  one 
instinct  over  the  lesser  force  of  ano- 
ther. A  rat-catcher  having  caught  a 
brood  of  young  rats  alive,  gave  them 
to  his  cat,  who  had  just  had  her  kit- 
tens taken  from  her  to  be  drowned. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  rats  in  the  place  of 
the  drowned  kittens,  being  suckled  by 
their  natural  enemy.  The  cat  had  a 
hatred  to  rats,  but  she  spared  these 
young  rats  to  afford  her  the  relief 
which  she  required  as  a  mother.  The 
rat-catcher  exhibited  the  cat  and  her 
nurslings  to  considerable  advantage. 
A  somewhat  similar  exhibition  exists 
at  present.  There  is  a  little  Menage- 
rie in  London  where  such  odd  asso- 
ciations may  be  witnessed  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale,  and  more  systematic- 
ally conducted,  than  in  any  other  col- 
lection of  animals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Upon  the  Surrey  side  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  or  sometimes,  though 
not  so  often,  on  the  same  side  of 
Scuthwark  Bridge,  may  be  daily  seen 
a  cage  about  five  feet  square,  con- 
taining quadrupeds  and  birds.  The 
keeper  of  this  collection,  John  Austin, 


states  that  he  has  employed  seventeen 
years  in  this  business  of  training  crea- 
tures of  opposite  natures  to  live  toge- 
ther in  contentment  and  affection. 
And  those  years  have  not  been  unpro- 
fitably  employed.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  believe,  that  many  a  person  who 
has  given  his  halfpenny  to  look  upon 
this  show,  may  have  had  his  mind 
awakened  to  the  extraordinary  effects 
of  habit  and  of  gentle  discipline,  when 
he  has  thus  seen  the  cat,  the  rat,  the 
mouse,  the  hawk,  the  rabbit,  the  gui- 
nea-pig, the  owl,  the  pigeon,  the  star- 
ling, and  the  sparrow,  each  enjoying, 
as  far  as  can  be  enjoyed  in  confine- 
ment, its  respective  modes  of  life,  in 
the  company  of  others, — the  weak 
without  fear,  and  the  strong  without 
the  desire  to  injure.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  prettier  exhibition  of 
kindness  than  is  here  shown.  The 
rabbit  and  the  pigeon  playfully  con- 
tending for  a  lock  of  hay  to  make  up 
their  nests  ;  the  sparrow  sometimes 
perched  on  the  head  of  the  cat,  and 
sometimes  on  that  of  the  owl, — each 
its  natural  enemy;  and  the  mice  play- 
ing about  with  perfect  indifference  to 
the  presence  either  of  cat,  or  hawk, 
or  owl.  The  modes  by  which  this 
man  has  effected  this,  are,  first,  by 
keeping  all  the  creatures  well  fed  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  accustoming  one 
species  to  the  society  of  the  other  at 
a  very  early  period  of  their  lives. 
The  ferocious  instincts  of  those  who 
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prey  on  the  weaker  are  never  called 
into  action  ;  their  nature  is  subdued 
to  a  systematic  gentleness  ;  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded are  favorable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  kindlier  dispositions  ;  all 
their  desires  and  pleasures  are  bound- 
ed by  their  little  cage  ;  and  though 
the  old  cat  sometimes  takes  a  stately 
walk  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
he    duly  returns  to    his   companions, 


without  at  all  thinking  that  he  was 
born  to  devour  any  of  them.  This  is 
an  example,  and  a  powerful  one,  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  pro- 
per education,  which  rightly  estimates 
the  force  of  habit,  and  confirms,  by 
judicious  management,  that  habit  which 
is  most  desirable  to  be  made  a  rule  of 
conduct.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  children  or 
to  brutes. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NIGHT  OF  FEVER. 


It  was  the  eleventh  day  of  my  fever. 
The  medical  attendants  had  again  col- 
lected round  my  bed  for  a  last  struggle 
with  the  disease,  that  was  drying  up 
my  blood,  and  searing  the  very  mar- 
row of  my  bones.  Unfortunately,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  for  my  pre- 
sent comfort,  as  for  the  chance  of  re- 
covery, I  had  iittle  faith  in  them, 
though,  to  judge  from  the  result,  my 
opinion  had  less  of  reason  than  of  pre- 
judice. But  I  could  not  help  myself; 
I  was  far  away  from  those  in  whom  I 
should  have  put  trust,  in  the  Isle  of 
Jersey,  which,  for  any  useful  purpose, 
as  regarded  distance,  might  as  well 
have  been  in  the  Isle  of  Madeira. 

The  evening  declined  rapidly  ;  the 
physicians  had  long  since  gone  ;  and 
in  those  few  hours  which  may  be  said 
to  linger  between  light  and  darkness, 
I  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiet. 
But  when  night  came  on — eyeless, 
voiceless,  heavy  night ! — strange  shapes 
began  to  float  about  me,  while  my 
hands  and  feet  burnt  like  iron  thrice 
heated  in  the  furnace,  and  my  own 
touch  scorched  my  own  flesh.  I  was 
fast  tending  to  delirium  ;  I  felt  it  my- 
self, and  even  tried  by  reasoning  to 
keep  down  my  rising  fancies.  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  Those  fantas- 
tic shadows,  too,  flung  from  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  furniture  upon  the  wall! 
— how  they  mocked  me  by  their  flit- 
ting forms,  as  the  rushlight  flickered 
to  and  fro  under  the  air  ! 

I  buried  my  head  in  the  clothes,  to 
shut  out  the  images  that  harassed  mc, 
and   for  a  time    slept,   or   seemed   to 


sleep.  It  was,  however,  only  for  a 
short  time — perhaps  an  hour — perhaps 
a  few  minutes — I  know  not ;  but  time 
grows  longer  as  we  approach  the 
grave,  as  the  shadows  increase  in  the 
decline  of  day. 

The  sound  of  trumpets  startled  me 
from  my  broken  slumber.  I  was  in 
Rome,  a  Roman  amongst  Romans, 
with  no  other  consciousness  of  indivi- 
dual being  than  what  belonged  to  that 
moment ;  yet  memory  and  fancy  had 
strangely  wrought  together,  confound- 
ing men  and  things,  limes  and  places. 
War  had  fixed  his  throne  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  bound  his  brow  with  the  crown 
of  victory.  Men  neither  thought  nor 
spoke  of  anything  but  battle  and  tri- 
umph ;  they  were  the  only  measure  of 
glory — the  sole  object  for  which  we 
lived.  The  wealth  of  nations  was 
constantly  pouring  through  the  streets, 
either  as  tribute  or  as  plunder,  to  sa- 
tisfy u  spirit  that  was  insatiable,  and 
to  swell  a  pride  that  was  already 
towering  to  the  clouds.  What  were 
kings,  rich  with  barbaric  gold  and 
pearl,  to  the  meanest  of  us,  though  our 
nigs  were  an  offence  to  earth  and 
heaven  1 — to  us,  the  citizens  of  eter- 
nal Rome  1  Our  eagles  waved  over 
them,  to  defend  or  to  devour  ;  our  se- 
nate gave  them  laws,  either  as  slaves 
or  allies.  And  who  lent  wings  to 
those  eagles,  or  gave  voice  to  that  se- 
nate, but  ourselves — the  children  of 
eternal  Rome  1  It  was  told  us  by 
our  tribunes  ;  it  was  repeated  by  our 
consuls  ;  it  was  engraved  upon  our 
banners,  that  spoke  neither  of  tribunes 
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nor  of  consuls,  but  of  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people  ;  while  the  tremen- 
dous Cabulae,  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  spread 
terror  amongst  the  remotest  nations  of 
the  world.  We  might  want  for  bread, 
but  we  never  wanted  for  that  food 
which  pampers  the  spirit,  and  elevates 
poor  mortality  above  the  level  of 
earth.  Slaves  in  gold  and  purple 
might  flatter  kings,  but  our  flatterers 
were  the  conquerors  of  kings  ;  they 
were  heroes  and  demigods,  the  brav- 
est, and  the  wisest,  and  the  noblest 
of  the  earth,  and  yet  were  fain  to  put 
on  the  garments  of  humility,  showing 
their  scars  and  counting  their  deserts 
to  win  our  favor.  Wherever  our  eyes 
turned,  they  were  saluted  with  the 
monuments  of  our  glory — the  records 
of  a  conquered  world.  There  was  no 
pause,  no  stagnation  of  existence  with 
us  ;  our  tide  of  life  rolled  onward  like 
a  torrent,  foaming,  boiling,  and  spark- 
ling, amidst  the  shouts  of  victory,  the 
glitter  of  triumph,  the  pageantry  of 
festivals,  the  eloquence  of  the  senate, 
the  tumult  of  the  forum,  the  crowning 
of  one  hero,  the  immolation  of  ano- 
ther;— amidst  crimes  that,  from  their 
greatness  and  their  motives,  shone  out 
like  virtues — and  virtues  which  wore 
the  bloody  hue  of  crimes, — but  both 
crimes  and  virtues  such  as  none  but  a 
Roman  could  have  had  the  head  to 
imagine,  or  the  heart  to  execute. 
Such  was  our  every-day  life  ;  but  the 
present  day  was  one  of  even  more  than 
usual  interest.  The  formidable  eagles 
were  passing  out  at  one  gate  with  their 
mailed  legions  to  distant  battle;  while, 
at  another,  Pompey,  and  Scipio,  and 
Camillus,  and  Caesar,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Corioli,  were  returning  vic- 
torious in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  multi- 
tudes. The  kings  and  warriors  of 
many  nations,  from  India  to  Britain, 
followed  their  triumphant  wheels  ; 
and  in  the  faces  of  those  kings  and 
warriors  might  be  read  defeat,  and 
shame,  and  wrath,  and  captivity. 
The  masses  of  human  life  grew  yet 
denser;  the  clamor  of  triumph  swelled 
louder  and  louder,  peal  after  peal,  in- 
cessant, like  the  bursting  of  a  stormy 
sea  upon  the  shore.       I  saw  a  king — 


he  who  a  few  days  before  had  ruled  a 
world,  who  had  been  the  joy  or  the 
terror  of  more  millions  than  Rome 
could  count  thousands — I  saw  him, 
this  mighty  one,  dash  out  his  brains, 
in  the  impatience  of  despair,  with  his 
fetters  ;  and  the  many  around  shouted 
applauses  on  the  noble  deed,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  mimic  death  on  the  public 
stage  ;  but,  in  the  next  moment,  the 
glorious  suicide  was  forgotten,  the 
pageant  passed  on,  and  the  marching 
legions  trampled  with  indifference  on 
the  corse,  till  it  became  a  portion  of 
the  highway. 

In  the  midst  of  this  swelling  pa- 
geant, and  while  the  temples  were  yet 
reeking  with  incense,  I  was  sensible, 
though  I  knew  not  why,  that  I  had 
become  the  object  of  general  awe  and 
hatred.  Men  scowled  as  they  passed 
by  me,  and  drew  their  garments  more 
closely  to  them,  to  avoid  the  contami- 
nation of  my  nearness,  as  if  I  had  car- 
ried plague  and  pestilence  in  my  touch  ; 
or  else  turned  pale  with  terror,  and 
hurried  on,  as  they  would  have  fled 
from  the  path  of  the  aspic.  Still  I 
kept  on  my  way  without  stop  or  ques- 
tion, the  startling  crowd  dividing  be- 
fore me  like  water  before  the  prow  of 
a  vessel  when  the  gale  is  at  the  high- 
est, till  I  found  myself  in  the  senate 
house.  A  general  murmur  arose  at 
my  appearance,  and  all  simultaneously 
started  up  from  the  bench  on  which  I 
had  seated  myself,  and  passed  over  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  Cato  sate 
lowering  hatred  and  defiance,  and 
Cicero  was  watching  me  with  his 
keen,  eagle  eyes,  while  his  whole 
frame  trembled  with  visible  emotion. 
I  knew  that  I  was  Catiline,  with  the 
will  to  be  lord  of  the  city,  or  to  lay  it 
in  ruins — I  recked  not  which — and  the 
dread  and  loathing  I  inspired  were 
sweeter  to  me  than  flattery.  Rome, 
that  feared  nothing  else,  feared  me. 
I  rejoiced  that  it  was  so  ;  I  could  have 
laughed,  but  for  prudence,  at  the  ma- 
jestic horrors  of  Cato — the  doubtful 
brow  of  Caisar,  who  loved  the  treason, 
though  he  shrank  from  its  danger — 
and  the  spare  face  of  the  consul, 
bleached  with  his  midnight  terrors,  and 
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not  yet  seeming  quite  assured  of  his 
safety,  even  when  bucklered  round  by 
his  friends.  But  even  then,  while  my 
heart  was  swelling  with  present  and 
expected  triumph,  the  orator  arose 
and  thundered  in  my  ears  the  terrible 
"  Quousque  tandem,  Calilina  ;"  and 
a  thousand  voices  re-echoed  with 
deafening  roar,  "  Quousque  tandem — 
quosque  tandem  !"  It  was  like  the 
unholy  spell  of  some  wizard.  The 
images  of  the  gods,  the  marbles  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  in  temple  and  in 
porch,  in  the  forum  and  in  the  senate, 
all  at  that  sound  became  instinct  with 
life,  and  cried  out  with  the  pale  ora- 
tor, "  Quousque — quousque  !"  I  en- 
deavored to  reply,  to  defend  myself, 
to  hurl  back  defiance  on  the  wretched 
peasant  of  Arpinum,  who  had  dared  to 
brand  a  Roman  and  a  noble  ;  but  my 
voice  was  no  more,  amidst  the  tumult, 
then  the  voice  of  a  child  would  be  to 
the  cataract  or  the  ravings  of  the  tem- 
pest. I  was  stunned,  beaten  to  the 
earth,  by  the  mighty  congregation  of 
sounds  ;  my  eyes  dazzled  ;  my  brain 
shook  ;  and  down  I  toppled — down — 
down — a  precipice  as  deep  as  from 
heaven  to  earth,  catching  at  every- 
thing in  the  long  descent  to  break  my 
fall.  But  all  was  in  vain  :  the  stout- 
est oaks  snapped  under  my  grasp  like 
the  dried  reeds  of  autumn  ;  the  pon- 
derous masses  of  jutting  rock  sank 
from  my  tread  like  hills  of  sand. 
The  weight  of  some  strange  crime 
was  upon  me  ;  and,  loaded  as  I  was, 
nothing  was  so  stout  it  could  give  my 
foot  a  resting-place. 

Unconsciousness,  or  sleep,  its  coun- 
terfeit, dropped  a  curtain  between  me 
and  this  stage  of  suffering,  and  again 
the  shadows  of  my  delirium  took  other 
forms.  A  rapid  succession  of  visions 
came  more  or  less  distinct,  and  again 
melted  away,  like  those  fantastic 
forms  which  the  clouds  build  up  in  a 
summer's  evening,  when  the  winds 
are  high,  and  the  sun  is  sinking  amidst 
a  world  of  vapors.  I  skimmed  the 
air  with  the  birds  ;  I  dived  into  the 
waters  with  the  sea-mew  ;  or  floated 
on  its  surface  with  a  fleet  of  gallant 
barks,  that  were  sailing  to  some    un- 


known land,  which  no  one  could  name, 
but  which  all  knew  to  be  the  land  of 
the  sun,  where  the  spice  grew  like 
acorns,  and  the  stones  of  the  highway 
were  emeralds  and  diamonds.  As 
we  neared  it,  the  air  grew  softer,  the 
skies  brighter,  the  waters  clearer  :  it 
was  a  world  unlike  the  world  we  had 
left,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind  ;  and 
the  feelings  it  excited  required  a  new 
language  for  their  expression.  But 
even  then  the  scene  faded.  I  was 
burning  at  the  stake  by  the  side  of  the 
Huguenots,  surrounded  by  thousands, 
who  in  general  did  not,  or  dared  not, 
pity  us,  though  the  faces  of  many 
were  convulsed  with  eager  horror ; 
and  here  and  there  the  features  of 
some  young  female,  in  despite  of 
beads  and  rosary,  expressed  a  sympa- 
thy with  our  fate.  The  flames  from 
the  new-lit  fagots  hissed  like  serpents. 
Anon,  before  the  fires,  that  wrapt  us 
as  with  a  garment,  were  burnt  out,  I 
was  tossing  on  the  waters  of  the  Po- 
lar Sea,  amidst  mountains  of  blue  ice, 
whose  tops  were  in  the  clouds.  The 
surge  dashed  and  broke  upon  these 
colossal  masses  as  upon  so  many  rocks 
of  granite.  On  a  sudden,  a  crash 
like  thunder  stilled  the  mutinous  bil- 
lows. The  huge  icebergs  were  rent 
and  shivered,  and  their  summits  dis- 
solved into  floods,  that  came  roaring 
and  tumbling  down  their  rugged  sides, 
till  all  around  us  was  a  world  of  cata- 
racts, and  in  the  pool  below  our  little 
bark  tossed  and  eddied  like  a  dry  leaf 
in  the   whirlwind. 

By  some  inexplicable  shifting  of 
the  scene  I  was  in  Africa,  and  the 
past  was  as  if  it  had  never  been.  On 
every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  sand — nothing  but  sand — 
hot  and  burning  sand — which  scorched 
the  weary  soles  of  the  feet,  as  though 
I  had  been  walking  on  molten  lava. 
Suddenly  the  wind  began  to  howl,  and 
at  its  voice  the  fiery  mass  rolled,  and 
swelled,  and  surged,  and  was  lifted 
up  as  the  storm  lifts  up  the  sea  ;  but 
its  waves  were  more  like  mountains. 
Then  again  the  unstable  mass  formed 
itself  into  moving  columns,  and  these 
uiants  of  tho  desert  traversed,  or   ra- 
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ther  swept,  the  waste  with  a  speed 
that  made  flight  hopeless.  But  I  was 
not  fated  to  perish  by  them.  They 
rolled  around  me  harmless,  and,  in 
less  than  what  seemed  an  hour,  all 
was  again  calm,  and  the  sun  sunk 
down  upon  silence — a  silence  that  was 
lifeless  ! 

A  raging  thirst  tormented  me.  But 
no  stream  was  near  in  the  moon- 
light expanse,  and  the  night  of  the 
desert  had  no  dews  to  moisten  my 
parched  lips.  Had  any  benevolent 
genius  stood  before  me,  with  an  offer- 
ed diadem  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  of 
fair  water  in  the  other,  1  had  rejected 
empire,  and  snatched  at  the  more 
humble  boon  with  rapture.  The 
pains  of  fire  or  of  steel — and  I  had 
felt  both  within  the  last  few  hours — 
were  nothing  to  the  torments  of 
this  terrible  thirst :  it  drank  my  very 
life-blood. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unutterable 
agony,  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard, 
the  rushing  of  water.  Strange  that 
I  had  not  seen  it  before  !  Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  me  was  an  oasis,  or 
island  of  the  desert,  covered  with  a 
gro^e  of  palms,  and  a  remarkable  sort 
of  tree,  for  which  I  knew  no  name  ; 
but  it  breathed  a  fragrance  sweeter 
than  all  the  spicy  gales  of  Araby  the 
Blessed  :  yet  still  sweeter  to  my  fan- 
cy was  the  little  crystal  spring  that 
bubbled  from  the  turf  beneath,  spark- 
ling, and  leaping  along  over  stone  and 
pebble,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  soft 
moonlight.  If  ever  there  was  bliss  on 
earth,  it  was  mine  for  that  brief  mo- 
ment when  my  eyes  first  fell  upon  the 
stream.  But,  like  every  joy  beneath 
the  sun,  it  proved  a  shadow,  an  un- 
substantial vapor,  fading  the  very  in- 
stant it  was  grappled  with.  When  I 
would  have  drunk,  all  was  mist  and 
confusion  ;  and  then,  for  a  while,  my 
troubled  fancy  slept. 

There  was  a  blank  in  my  existence 
— for  aught  I  know  for  hours.  Had  I 
been  dead,  the  mind  and  body  could 
not  have  been  wrapped  in  a  repose 
more  deep  or  senseless. 

After  a  time,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  awoke  from  alon"-,  long  slumber,  all 


that  had  passed  showing  to  my  memo- 
ry rather  as  the  dream  of  sleep  than 
of  delirium.  On  this  awaking,  I  had 
a  distinct  perception  that  I  was  in  my 
bed-room,  dangerously  ill,  if  not  dy- 
ing. But  the  hag  of  a  nurse  could  not 
wait  for  the  fated  hour,  when,  as  it 
seemed,  death  would  of  himself  visit 
me,  but  must  needs  anticipate  his 
coming.  Filling  a  cup  from  one  of 
the  many  phials,  she  came  to  my  bed- 
side, and  croaked  out,  "  It  is  time  ; 
drink,  and  die  !"  But  I  stoutly  re- 
fused the  draught  so  ominously  pre- 
sented. The  hag  persisted,  uttering 
dreadful,  half-intelligible  menaces  ; 
and,  in  the  very  desperation  of  terror, 
I  struggled  as  for  life,  and  endeavored 
to  dash  down  the  chalice.  But  I  was 
a  mere  child  in  her  hands.  She 
forced  me  back  upon  my  pillow  with 
a  strength  that,  to  my  feebleness  seem- 
ed gigantic,  and  poured  the  poison 
down  my  throat  in  spite  of  my  utmost 
resistance. 

No  sooner  was  it  swallowed  than  it 
crept  like  ice  through  my  veins, 
freezing  up  life  as  it  stole  on,  drop  by 
drop,  and  inch  by  inch,  the  numbness 
beginning  at  my  feet,  and  mounting 
upward  till  it  curdled  at  my  heart. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  I  was  silent  during  this  deadly 
march  of  the  poison  ;  on  the  contrary, 
my  rage  was,  at  least,  equal  to  my 
terror  ;  and  their  united  influence  was 
powerful  enough  to  loosen  the  bonds 
that  had  hitherto  kept  my  tongue  tied, 
when  to  have  spoken  would  have  been 
some  relief  to  the  overwhelming  sense 
of  agony.  I  poured  forth  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  heart  in  curses  that  stag- 
gered the  old  hag,  and  sounded  tre- 
mendous even  to  my  own  hearing.  At 
first  she  only  stared,  like  one  struck 
by  sudden  wonder ;  then,  as  surprise 
gave  way  to  fear,  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  sounds  that  were  too  horrible  for 
bearing  ;  and,  finally,  fled  with  the 
long-protracted  howl  of  the  wolf  when 
driven  from  its  prey. 

I  was  dead,  and  knew  that  I  was 
dead.  I  had  consciousness  without 
life — sense  only  for  suffering — and  lay 
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a  fettered  prisoner  in  my  narrow  pri- 
son-house. Still  self,  that  centre- 
point  to  which  in  life  all  pain  and  all 
pleasure  are  referred — that  individual 
but  invisible  existence,  which  remains 
entire  even  when  the  limbs  are  lopped 
away  from  the  trunk — which,  mutilate 
the  body  as  you  will,  retains  in  its 
wholeness  the  same  capacity  of  suf- 
fering and  enjoyment — this  self  still 
was.  /lived,  though  my  body  had 
perished;  and  the  stings  and  bruisings 
of  the  insensible  flesh  were,  by  some 
mysterious  agency,  reflected  on  the 
spirit. 

But  I  was  soon  to  be  called  to  ano- 
ther sphere,  and  to  loftier  modes  of 
suffering.  While  I  was  yet  moulder- 
ing, a  voice  reached  me,  and  it  sound- 
ed like  a  tempest — "  Let  the  dead 
arise  !"  Death,  which  had  closed 
my  ears  to  all  other  sounds,  could  not 
make  me  deaf  to  this  awful  summons. 
I  arose  from  the  grave  as  from  a  bed, 
shaking  off  the  mouldering  garment  of 
the  flesh,  and  was  in  eternity,  myself 
a  portion  of  it,  however  indefinite. 
There  was  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor 
star,  nor  earth,  nor  space,  nor  time: 
all  was  eternity — immeasurable,  in- 
comprehensible eternity  !  And  there 
I  was  alone  with  my  own  conscience, 
that,  with  a  thousand  tongues,  spoke 
out  the  sentence  of  anguish,  and 
drove  me  onward  through  the  bound- 
less without  rest,  for  in  it  was  no 
resting-place.  I  called  on  Death  ; 
but  Death  himself  had  passed  away 
with  the  world.  Not  even  an  echo 
answered  to  my  cry.  I  called  on  those 
who,  like  me,  were  to  know  anguish  ; 
but  either  they  were  not,  or  else  were 
lost  in  the  void. 

On  a  sudden  a  whirlwind  arose.  I 
heard  the  mighty  flapping  of  its  wings 
as  it  rushed  on  towards  me  through 
the  boundless,  and  again  felt  that 
there  was  hope.  The  darkness  rolled 
away  before  it ;  the  sound  of  many 
instruments  came  up  from  the  deep  ; 
and  I  was  hurried  onward,  till  at  last, 
by  a  transition  as  rapid  as  the  passing 
of  a  sunbeam  over  the  water,  I  found 
myself  in  a  state,  blissful  indeed,  but 
such  as  almost  sets  description  at  de- 


fiance. I  heard  the  voice  of  those  I 
loved  so  dearly;  I  saw  their  little  fai- 
ry forms  gliding  dimly  about  me,  as  if 
in  mist  ;  but  I  could  neither  move, 
nor  speak,  nor  in  any  way,  as  it  seem- 
ed, make  them  sensible  of  my  near- 
ness. They  were  talking  of  me.  I 
heard  one  say  to  the  other,  "  To- 
morrow is  his  birth-day  !"  And 
then  they  began  to  sing  in  low,  plain- 
tive tones,  one  of  the  wild  strains  of 
a  wild  drama  that  I  had  written  many 
years  before,  and  which  was  even  too 
apt  to  my  situation.  Strange  to  say, 
though  till  that  moment  I  could  as 
soon  have  repeated  the  whole  of  the 
Iliad  as  my  own  lines,  yet,  ever 
since,  the  address  of  the  poor  Adine 
to  Faustus  has  remained  indelibly 
written  upon  my  memory.  It  ran 
thus  : — 

Oh,  Saul !  oh,  king  ! 
Wake  from  thy  fearful  dream  ! 
The  chains,  that  bind 
Thy  horror-haunted  mind, 
Drop  from  thee,  as  the  stream 
Of  music  gushes  from  the  trembling  string. 
Softly,  softly  breathe,  my  lyre, 
Stilling  every  wild  desire  ! 
Let  thy  music  fall  as  sweet 

On  the  anxious,  listening  ear, 
As  the  odors  to  the  sense 

When  the  summer's  close  is  near. 
More  soft  !  more  slow  ! 
The  measure  flow ! 
Softer,  slower  yet  ! 
Till  the  sweet  sound  beget 
A  joy  that  melts  like  woe. 

I  listened,  and  wept  !  Oh,  the  un- 
utterable luxury  of  those  tears  ! 
They  worked  upon  my  burning  brain 
as  the  long-withheld  dews  fall  upon 
the  dry  and  rifted  earth.  The  fever 
of  my  blood  was  stilled,  and  the  air 
seemed  to  blow  so  coolly  upon  my 
parched  cheeks  !  A  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment stole  over  me,  calm  as  the 
breath  of  a  summer's  evening,  but 
vivid  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
paint  it. 

The  sounds  of  that  wild  strain 
came  fainter  and  fainter;  the  fairy 
forms  waxed  dim ;  my  eyes  grew 
heavier  ;   I  slept. 

The  morning  awakened  me  ;  it  was 
not  till  the  sun  had  been  up  for  many 
hours  ;  but  when  it  did  break  my 
long  slumber,  it  found   me    far   other 
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than  it  had  left  me  on  the  preceding 
day.  Then  I  was  dying ;  now  the 
dangerous  crisis  was  past.  Then  I 
had  neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  indeed 
any  other  sense,  for  pleasure  ;  now 
the  sight  of  the  blue  sky  alone,  seen 
through  the  window  as  I  lay  in  bed, 
was  a  source  of  infinite  delight. 
Even  the  poor  old  nurse,  who,  in  the 
hours  of  the  night,  had  been  so  hate- 
ful to  me,  was,  in  my  altered  mood,  a 
kind,  officious  creature,  whose  happy 
face    had    in   it  as   little  as  could  be 


well  conceived  of  the  night-hag.  By- 
the-by,  the  good  old  creature,  half- 
laughing,  half-crying,  reproached  me 
with  having  beaten  her  in  my  deliri- 
um. This,  if  true— and  I  much  fear 
it  was — must  have  been  when  she 
brought  me  the  medicine,  and  my  over- 
wrought fancy  represented  her  as  con- 
spiring to  poison  me.  Nor  have  I  the 
least  doubt,  if  it  were  worth  while, 
that  all  my  visions  might  in  the  same 
way  be  traced  to  some  existing  or 
foregone  reality. 


ON  A  MUSICAL  SNUFF-BOX. 


Poor  little  sprite,  in  that  dark  narrow  cell 
Caged  by  the  law  of  man's  resistless  might, 
With  thy  sweet  liquid  tones,  by  some  strong 

spell 
Compelled  to  minister  to  his  delight, 
Whence,  what  art  thou  ?     Art  thou  a  fairy 

wight 
Caught  sleeping  in  some  lily's  snowy  bell, 
Where  thou  hadst  crept  to  rockin  the  moon- 

light, 
And  drink  the  starry  dew-drops   as  they 

fell  ? 
Say,  dost  thou  think  sometimes,  when  thou 

art  singing, 
Ofthy  wild  haunt  upon  the  mountain'sbrow, 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  list  the  heath- 

beli's  ringing, 
And  sail  upon  the  sunset's  amber  glow  ? 
When  thou  art  weary  ofthy  oft-told  theme, 
Say,  dost  thou  think  of  the  clear  pebbly 

stream, 
Upon  whose  mossy  brink  thy  fellows  play, 
Dancing  in  circles  by  the  pale  moon-beam, 
Hiding  in  blossoms  from  the  sun's  fierce 

gleam, 
Whilst  thou  in  darkness  sing'st  thy   life 

away  ? 
And  canst  thou  feel   when  the  spring-time 

returns, 
Filling  the  earth  with  fragrance  and  with 

glee, 
When  in  the  wide  creation  nothing  mourns 


Of  all  that  lives,  save  that  which  is  not  free  ? 
Oh  if  thou  canst,  and  we  could  hear  thy 

prayer, 
How  would  thy  little  voice  beseeching  cry 
For  one  short  draught  of  the  sweet  morning 

air, 
For  one  short  glimpse  of  the  clear  azure 

sky  ! 
Perchance  thou  sing'st  in  hopes  thou  shalt 

be  free, 
Sweetly  and  patiently  thy  task  fulfilling, 
While  thy  sad  thoughts  are  wandering  with 

the  bee 
To  every  bud  with  honey-dew  distilling. 
That  hope  is  vain,  for  even  couldst  thou 

wing 
Thy  homeward  flight  back  to  the  greenwood 

Thou  'dst  be  a  shunned    and   a  forsaken 

thing, 
'Mongst  the  companions  ofthy  happier  day: 
For  fairy  sprites,  like  many  other  creatures, 
Have  fleeting  memories  that  come  and  go, 
Nor  can  they  oft  recall  familiar  features, 
By  absence  touched,  or  clouded  o'er  with 

woe. 
Then  rest  content  with  sorrow,  for  there  be 
Many  that  must  that  lesson  learn  with  thee, 
And  still  thy  wild  notes  warble  cheerfully, 
Till  when  thy  tiny  voice  begins  to  fail, 
For  thy  past  bliss  sing  but  one  parting  wail, 
Poor  little  sprite,  and  then  sleep  peacefully  ! 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NOCTES. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Shepherd. — This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  age  of  the  world,  sir,  in  which 
poetry  and  creetishism  ever  gaed,  like 
sisters,  hand  in  hand,  encircled  wi'  a 
wreath  o'  flowers. 

North. — Now — all  our  philosophical 
criticism — or  nearly  all — is  periodical; 

44   atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


and  fortunate  that  it  is  so  both  for 
taste  and  genius.  It  is  poured  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  into  the 
veins  of  the  people,  mixing  with  their 
very  heart-blood.  Nay,  it  is  like  the 
very  air  they  breathe. 

Shepherd. — Do   you  mean   to   say, 
"  if  they  have  it  not,  they  die"  1 
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North. — Were  it  withheld  from  them 
now,  their  souls  would  die  or  become 
stultified.  Formerly,  when  such  dis- 
quisitions were  confined  to  quarto  or 
octavo  volumes,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  else,  the  author  made  one 
great  effort,  and  died  in  book-birth — 
his  offspring  sharing  often  the  doom  of 
its  unhappy  parent.  If  it  lived,  it 
was  forthwith  immured  in  a  prison 
called  a  library — an  uncirculating  li- 
brary— and  was  heard  no  more  of  in 
this  world,  but  by  certain  worms. 

Shepherd. — A'  the  warld's  hotchin' 
wi'  authors  noo,  like  a  pond  wi'  pow- 
heads.  Out  sallies  Christopher  North 
frae  amang  the  reeds,  like  a  pike,  and 
crunches  them  in  thousands. 

North. — Our  current  periodical  li- 
terature teems  with  thought  and  feel- 
ing, James, — with  passion  and  imagi- 
nation. There  was  Gilford,  and  there 
are  Jeffrey,  and  Southey,  and  Camp- 
bell, and  Moore,  and  Bowles,*  and  Sir 
Walter,  and  Lockhart,  and  Lamb, 
and  Wilson,  and  De  Quincy,f  and  the 
four  Coleridges,  S.  T.  C,  John  Hart- 
ley, and  Derwent,  and  Croly,  and  Ma- 
ginn,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Cunning- 
ham, and  Kennedy,  and  Stebbings, 
and  St.  Ledger,  and  Knight,  and 
Praed,  and  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward, 
and  Lord  L.  Gower,  and  Charles 
Grant,  and  Hobhouse,  and  Blunt,  and 
Milman,  and  Carlyle,  and  Macauley, 
and  the  two  Moirs,  and  Jerdan,  and 
Talfour,  and  Bowring,  and  North,  and 
Hogg,  and  Tickler,  and  twenty — forty 
— fifty — other  crack  contributors  to 
the  Reviews,  Magazines  and  Gazettes, 
who  have  said  more  tender,  and  true, 
and   fine,    and  deep  things  in  the  way 


of  criticism,  than  ever  was  said  before 
since  the  reign  of  Cadmus,  ten  thou- 
sand times  over, — not  in  long,  dull, 
heavy,  formal,  prosy  theories, — but 
flung  off  hand,  out  of  the  glowing 
mint — a  coinage  of  the  purest  ore — 
and  stamped  with  the  ineffaceble  im- 
press of  genius.  Who  so  elevated  in 
intellectual  rank  as  to  be  entitled  to 
despise  such  a  Periodical  Literature1? 

Shepherd. — Nae  leevin'  man — nor 
yet  dead  ane. 

North. — The  whole  surface  of  so- 
ciety, James,  is  thus  irrigated  by  a 
thousand  streams  ;  some  deep — some 
shallow 

Shepherd. — And  the  shallow  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  o'  irrigation. 
Water  three  inches  deep,  skilfully  and 
timeously  conducted  owre  a  flat  o'  fif- 
ty or  a  h under  acres,  wull  change  arid 
sterility,  on  which  half-a-score  sheep 
would  be  starved  in  a  month  intil  ske- 
letons, intil  a  flush  o'  flowery  her- . 
bage  that  will  feed  and  fatten  a  haill 
score  o'  kye.  You'll  see  a  proof  o' 
this  when  you  come  out  to  Mont  Ben- 
ger.  But  no  to  dwall  on  ae  image — 
let  me  say  that  millions  are  thus 
pleased  and  instructed,  who  otherwise 
would  go  dull  and  ignorant  to  their 
graves. 

North. — Every  month  adds  to  the 
number  of  these  admirable  works; 
and  from  the  conflict  of  parties,  poli- 
tical, poetical,  and  philosophical, 
emerges  in  all  her  brightness  the  form 
of  Truth. 

AN   OCTOGENARIAN   IN  LOVE. 

Shepherd. — I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  sir 
— and  yet  it's  nae  great  secret  either  ; 


*  Miss  Caroline  Bowles,  authoress  of  "  Ellen  Fitzarthur,"  "  Widow's  Tale,"  "  Solitary 
Hours,"  &c.  was  the  writer  of"  Andrew  Cleaves,"  a  story  of  deep  and  fearful  interest,  which 
many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  was  published  in  the  Atheneum  a  year  or  two  since  ;  and  also 
of"  The  Grave  of  the  Broken  Heart,"  in  oiir  present  volume.  These,  with  other  highly  in- 
teresting sketches  which  have  been  for  several  years  favorites  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  under 
the  title  of"  Chapters  on  Churchyards,"  and  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  previous  volumes 
of  the  Atheneum,  have  been  recently  published  in  Edinburgh  in  a  connected  form,  making  two 
charming  little  12mo.  volumes. — Robert  Southey's  last  volume  of  poems  is  dedicated  to  Miss 
Bowles,  to  whose  genius  and  worth  he  expresses  his  happiness  in  bearing  witness. 

t  The  paper  on  Rhetoric,  from  which  were  abridged  the  first  article  in  the  last  number,  and 
the  one  entitled  "  French  Rhetoric"  in  the  number  for  May  15,  of  the  Atheneum,  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  De  Quincy.  "  There  is  no  other  person  in  Great  Britain,"  says  a  London 
editor,  "  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  capable  of  writing  it.  To  scholars,  "for  its  learn- 
ing,— to  general  readers,  for  its  extraordinary  eloquence, —  and  to  all  who  are  scientifically  em- 
ployed in  making  their  minds  clearer  and  stronger,  for  its  vigor  and  comprehensiveness,— we  re- 
commend the  study  of  this  article." 
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for  I'm  o'  opinion  that  we  a'  ken  our 
ain  hearts,  only  we  dinna  ken  what's 
best  for  them, — you're  in  love 
wi'  Mrs.  Gentle.  Na,  na — dinna 
hang  down  your  head,  and  blush  in 
that  gate  ;  there's  nae  harm  in't — nae 
sin — only  you  should  marry  her,  sir ; 
for  I  never  saw  a  woman  sae  in  love 
wi'  a  man,  in  a'  my  born  days. 

North. — I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
think  so,  my  dear  James. 

Shepherd. — Tuts.  You  canna  at- 
tempt to  walk  across  the  room,  that 
her  twa  een  are  no  followin'  you  on 
your  crutch,  wi'  a  mixed  expression 
o'  love,  and  fear  lest  you  should  fa' 
and  dislocate  your  knee-pan,  or 

North. — Crutch  !  Why,  you  know, 
James,  well  enough,  that  for  the  last 
twelvemonth  I  have  worn  it,  not  for 
use,  but  ornament.  I  am  thinking  of 
laying  it  aside  entirely. 

Shepherd. — "  And  capering  nimbly 
in  a  lady's  chamber  !"  Be  persuaded 
by  me,  sir,  and  attempt  nae  sic  thing. 
Naebody  supposes  that  your  constitu- 
tion's broken  in  upon,  sir,  or  that 
you're  subject  to  a  general  frailty  o' 
natur.  The  gout's  a  local  complaint 
wi'  you — and  what  the  waur  is  a  man 
for  haein'  an  occasional  pain  in  his 
tae  *!  Besides,  sir,  there's  a  great 
deal  in  habit — and  Mrs.  Gentle  has 
been  sae  lang  accustomed  to  look  at 
you  on  the  crutch,  that  there's  nae 
sayin'  hoo  it  micht  be,  were  you  to 
gie  owre  that  captivatin'  hobble,  and 
figure  on  the  floor  like  a  dancing  mas- 
ter. At  your  time  o'  life,  you  cud 
never  howp  to  be  an  extremely — an 
uncommonly  active  man  on  your  legs 
— and  therefore  it's  better,  it's  wiser, 
and  it's  safer,  to  continue  a  sort  o' 
lameter,  and  keep  to  the  crutch. 

North. — But  does  she  absolutely 
follow  me  with  her  eyes  1 

Shepherd. — She  just  reminds  me, 
sir,  when  you're  in  the  room  wi'  her, 
o'  a  bit  image  o'  a  duck  soomin'  about 
in  a  bowl  o'  water  at  the  command  o' 
a  loadstane.  She's  really  a  bonny 
body — and  no  sae  auld  either.  Nae- 
body '11  lauch  at  the  marriage — and  I 
shouldna  be  surprised  if  you  had — 

North. — "  The  world's  dread  laugh," 


as  it  is  called,  has  no  terrors  Jo   me, 
my  dear  James 

Shepherd. — Nane  whatever — I  weel 
ken  that; — and  I  think  I  see  you  sit- 
tin'  wi'  your  poothered  head,  aside 
her  in  the  chay  drawn  by  four  blood 
horses,  cavin  their  heads  till  the  foam 
flies  owre  the  hedges,  a'  adorned  wi' 
white  ribbons,  and  the  postilions  wi' 
great  braid  favors  on  their  breasts  like 
roses  or  stars,  smackin'  their  whups, 
while  the  crood  huzzaws  you  afif  to 
your  honeymoon  amang  the  moun- 
tains  

North. — I  will  pop  the  question, 
this  very  evening. 

Shepherd. — Just  tak  it  for  granted 
that  the  marriage  is  to  be  as  sune  as 
the  settlements  can  be  drawn  up — 
look  to  her,  and  speak  to  her,  and 
press  her  haun,  whenever  she  puts  her 
arm  intil  yours,  as  if  it  was  a'  fixed — 
and  she'll  sune  return  a  bit  wee 
saft  uncertain  squeeze — and  then  by 
and  by 

North. — I'll  begin  this  very  eve- 
ning  

Shepherd. — Saftly  —  saftly  —  mode- 
rate your  transports.  You  maun  be- 
gin by  degrees,  and  no  be  owre  ten- 
der upon  her  a'  at  ance,  or  she'll 
wunner  what's  the  maitter  wi'  you — 
s'uspeck  that  you're  mad,  or  hae  been 
takin'  a  drap  drink — and  are  only 
makin'  a  fule  o'  her 

North. — Ha  !  yonder  she  is,  James. 
Gentle  by  name,  and  gentle  by  na- 
ture !  To  her  delicate  touch  the 
door  seems  to  open  as  of  itself,  and 
to  turn  on  its  hinges 

Shepherd. — As  if  they  were  iled. 
Wait  a  wee,  and  may  be  you'll  hear 
her  bang't  after  her  like  a  clap  o5 
thunder. 

North. — Hush  !  impious  man.  How 
meekly  the  most  loveable  matron  rings 
the  door-bell  !  What  can  that  lazy 
fellow,  John,  be  about,  that  he  does 
not  fly  to  let  the  angel  in  1 

Shepherd. — Perhaps  cleanin'  the 
shoon,  or  the  knives  and  forks.  Noo 
mind  you,  behave  yousell.  Come  awa'. 
{The  Shepherd  takes  the  crutch,  and 

Mr.    North    walks    towards     the 

Lodge  as  fresh  as  a  five-year-old.} 
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GENIUS   NO   APOLOGY    FOR  VICE. 

*  #  #  #  # 

Shepherd. — Confound  me  if  I  can 
tell  whether  you're  speakin'  sense  or 
nonsense — truth  or  havers;  or  whe- 
ther you  be  serious,  or  only  playin'  aff 
upon  me  some  o'  your  Mephistophiles 
tricks.  I  aften  think  you're  an  evil 
speerit  in  disguise,  and  that  your 
greatest  delight  is  in  confounding 
truth  and  falsehood. 

North. — My  dear  James,  every 
word  I  have  now  uttered  may  be  mere 
nonsense.  I  cannot  tell.  But  do  you 
see  my  drift  1 

Shepherd. — Na.  I  see  you  like  a 
veshel  tryin'  to  beat  up  against  a 
strong  wund  and  a  strong  tide,  and 
drift  in'  awa  to  leeward,  till  it's  close 
in  upon  the  shore,  and  about  to  gang 
stern  foremost  inamangthe  rocks  and 
the  breakers.  Sae  far  I  see  your 
drift,  and  nae  farther.  You'll  soon 
fa'  ower  on  your  beam  ends,  and  be- 
come a  total   wreck. 

North. — Well,  then,  mark  my  drift, 
James.  We  idolize  Genius,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  worship  of  Virtue.  To 
our  thoughts,  Genius  is  all  in  all — 
Virtue  absolutely  nothing.  Human 
nature  seems  to  be  glorified  in  Shak- 
speare,  because  his  intellect  was  vari- 
ous and  vast,  and  because  it  compre- 
hended a  knowledge  of  all  the  work- 
ings, perhaps,  of  human  being.  But 
if  there  be  truth  in  that  faith  to  which 
the  Christian  world  is  bound,  how 
dare  we,  on  that  ground,  to  look  on 
Shakspeare  as  almost  greater  and  bet- 
ter than  Man  1  Why,  to  criticise  one 
of  his  works  poorly,  or  badly,  or  in- 
solently, is  it  held  to  be  blasphemy  1 
Why  ]  Is  Genius  so  sacred,  so  holy 
a  thing,  per  se,  and  apart  from  Virtue  1 
Folly  all  !  One  truly  good  action 
performed  is  worth  all  that  ever 
Shakspeare  wrote.  Who  is  the  Swan 
of  Avon  in  comparison  to  the  humblest 
being  that  ever  purified  his  spirit  in 
the  waters  of  eternal  life  1 

Shepherd. — Speak  awa  !  I'll  no  in- 
terrupt you — but  whether  I  agree  wi' 
you  or  no's   anither  question. 

North. — Only  listen,  James,  to  our 
eulogies    on    genius.        How     virtue 


must  veil  her  radiant  forehead  before 
that  idol  !  How  the  whole  world 
speaks  out  her  ceaseless  sympathy 
with  the  woes  of  Genius  !  How  si- 
lent as  frost,  when  Virtue  pines  ! 
Let  a  young  poet  poison  himself  in 
wrathful  despair — and  all  the  muses 
weep  over  his  unhallowed  bier.  Let 
a  young  Christian  die  under  the  visi- 
tation of  God,  who  weeps  1  No  eye 
but  his  mother's.  We  know  that 
such  deaths  are  every  day — every 
hour — but  the  thought  affects  us  not 
— we  have  no  thought — and  heap  af- 
ter heap  is  added,  unbewailed,  to  city 
or  country  churchyard.  But  let  a 
poet,  forsooth,  die  in  youth — pay  the 
debt  of  nature  early — and  nature  her- 
self, throughout  her  elements,  must  in 
her  turn  pay  tribute  to  his  shade. 

Shepherd. — Dinna  makme  unhappy, 
sir — dinna  mak  me  sae  very  unhappy, 
sir,  I  beseech  you — try  and  explain 
awa  what  you  hae  said,  to  the  satis- 
faction o'  our  hearts  and  understand- 
ins. 

North. — Impossible.  We  are  base 
idolaters.  'Tis  infatuation — not  re- 
ligion. Is  it  Genius,  or  is  it  Vir- 
tue, that  shall  send  a  soul  to  heaven  1 
Shepherd. — Virtue — there's  nae  de- 
nying that  ; — virtue,  sir — virtue. 

North. — Let  us  then  feel,  think, 
speak,  and  act,  as  if  we  so  believed.  Is 
poetry  necessary  to  our  salvation  1  Is 
Paradise  Lost  better  than  the  New 
Testament  1 

Shepherd. — Oh  !  dinna  makme  un- 
happy. Say  again  that  Poetry  is  re- 
ligion. 

North. — Religion  has  in  it  the  finest 

and    truest    spirit  of  poetry,    and  the 

finest  and   truest   spirit   of  poetry  has 

in  it  the  spirit  of  religion.      But — 

Shepherd. — Say  nae  i^air — say  nae 

tnair.      I'm  satisfied  wi'  that 

North. — Oh  !  James,  it  makes  my 
very  soul  sick  within  me  to  hear  the 
puny  whinings  poured  by  philosophi- 
cal sentimentalists  over  the  failings — 
the  errors — the  vices  of  genius  ! 
There  has  been,  I  fear,  too  much  of 
that  traitorous  dereliction  of  the  only 
true  faith,  even  in  some  eloquent  eu- 
logies on  the  dead,  which  I  have  been 
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the  means  of  giving  to  the  world. 
Have  you  not  often  felt  that,  when 
reading  what  has  been  said  about  our 
own  immortal  Burns  1 

Shepherd. — I  have  in  my  calmer 
moments. 

North. — While  the  hypocritical  and 
the  base  exaggerated  all  that  illus- 
trious man's  aberrations  from  the  right 
path,  nor  had  the  heart  to  acknow- 
ledge the  manifold  temptations  strew- 
ed around  his  feet, — the  enthusiastic 
and  the  generous  ran  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  weakly — I  must  not  say 
wickedly — strove  to  extenuate  them 
into  mere  trifles — in  too  many  in- 
stances to  deny  them  altogether;  and 
when  too  flagrant  to  be  denied, 
dared  to  declare  that  we  were 
bound  to  forget  and  forgive  them  on 
the  score  of  the  poet's  genius — as  if 
genius,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  could 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  pandar  to 
vice,  and  the  slave  of  sin.  Thus 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  morality 
rather  than  that  the  idol  set  up  before 
their  imagination  should  be  degraded  ; 
and  did  far  worse  injury,  and  offered 
far  worse  insult,  to  Virtue  and  Reli- 
gion, by  thus  slurring  over  the  offences 
of  Burns  against  both,  than  ever  was 


done  by  those  offences  themselves  ; 
for  Burns  bitterly  repented  what  they 
almost  canonized  ;  and  the  evil  prac- 
tice of  one  man  can  never  do  so  much 
injury  to  society,  as  the  evil  theory  of 
a  thousand.  Burns  erred  greatly  and 
grievously  ;  and  since  the  world  knows 
that  he  did,  as  well  from  friends  as 
from  foes,  let  us  be  lenient  and  merci- 
ful to  him,  whose  worth  was  great ; 
but  just  and  faithful  to  that  law  of 
right,  which  must  on  no  consideration 
be  violated  by  our  judgments,  but 
which  must  maintain  and  exercise  its 
severe  and  sovereign  power  over  all 
transgressions,  and  more  especially 
over   the    transgress  of   those    to 

whom  nature  has  gr;  '  endowments 
that  might  have  been,  ha  '  their  pos- 
sessors nobly  willed  it,  the  ministers 
of  unmingled  good  to  themselves  and 
the  whole  human  race. 

Shepherd. — You've  written  better 
about  Burns  yoursell,  sir,  nor  ony 
body  else  breathin'.  That  you  hae — 
baith  better  and  aftener — and  a' 
friends  of  the  poet  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Christopher  North. 

North. — That  is  true  praise  coming 
from  my  Shepherd.  But  I  have  fall- 
en into  the  error  I  now  reprehended. 
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Before  the  holy  martyr's  shrine 
The  wearied  pilgrim  lowly  bows, 

There  bids  the  costly  jewels  shine, 
The  rich  oblation  of  his  vows  ; 

Then  joyful  seeks  his  distant  home, 

Though  half  his   wealth   he  leave  be- 
hind ; 

Whether  he  brave  the  ocean's  foam, 
Or  meet  the  desert's  fiery  wind. 

Wbat  has  the  wanderer's  sighs  suppress'd  ? 

What    can    such     lengthen'd    toil    re- 
pay ?— 
He  bears,  close  cherish 'd  in  his  breast, 

A  relic  from  the  shrine  away. 

Yet  smile  not  thou,  nor  deem  him  weak, 
Though  more  enligliten'd  be  thy  mind  ; 

In  thy  heart's  hidden  treasure  seek, — 
Thou  many  a  relic  there  may'st  find. 

The  rose  that  faded  on  the  breast, 

The  youthful  lover  deem'd  most  fair, — 

Was  it  not  cherish'd,  loved,  caress'd, 
With  more  than  all  a  miser's  care  ? 


The  page  o'er  which  her  eye  has  glanced 
Then  turn'd  on  his  its  soften'd  beam, — 

Has  he  not  o'er  it  hung  entranced, 

Whilst  back   return'd   young   Passion's 
dream  ! 

E'en  though  the  tomb  may  o'er  her  close, 
The  tress,  that  round  her  brows  could 
twine, 

Is  left  to  soothe  his  bosom's  throes, 
The  relic  of  its  inmost  shrine. 

Though  his  be  manhood's  sterner  age, 
Its  pomps,  its  joys,  its  toils,  its  care  ; 

Though  toss'd  by  its  fierce  tempest's  rage, 
He  still  may  some  loved  relic  wear. 

Though  yon  proud  mansion  be  his  lot, 
Wiry  turn  his  eyes  with  pensive  gaze 

To  yon  sequester'd  humble  cot, 
Where  pass'd  his  jocund  holidays  ? 

Why  do  that  gallant  veteran's  eyes 
Fill,  as  the  glittering  sword  he  draws  ? 

The  friend  who  gave  it  lowly  lies 
A  martyr  to  his  country's  cause  I 
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Age  has  its  joys — mere  relics  all —  The  dear-loved  spot  that  hail'd  our  birth — 

E'en  when  its  lamp  most  clearly  burns  ;         Ml  prove  this  influence  o'er  the  mind  ! 
Where  Time's  long  shadows  deepest  fall, 

Memory  herself  a  relic  turns  !  The  gem-deck'd  star—  the  warrior's  plume— 

The  poet's  lyre — the  sage's  pen — 
The  brow  is  calm,  though  many  a  line  What  are  they  ? — relics  from  the  tomb, 

Is  traced  its  faded  surface  o'er  ; —  Snatched  by  the  loftier  sons  of  men  ! 

What  is  the  heart  ? — a  peaceful  shrine 

Of  precious  relics  laid  in  store  !  Then  smile  not,  if  the  pilgrim  draws 

Heart-treasured  relics  from  the  shrine  ; 
The  portrait  of  departed  worth —  He  but  obeys  the  general  laws 

The  value  to  mere  toys  assign'd —  Which  rule,  in  different  forms,  in  thine  ! 


THE  DREAMING  CHILD. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 


Alas  !  what  kind  of  grief  should  thy  years  know  1 

Thy  brow  and  cheek  are  smooth  as  waters  are 

When  no  breath  troubles  them. — Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 


And  is  there  sadness  in  thy  dream,  my  Boy  ! — 
What  should  the  cloud  be  made  of? — blessed  child  ! 
Thy  spirit,  borne  upon  a  breeze  of  joy, 
All  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine,  clear  yet  mild  : 

And  now  thou  tremblest ! — Wherefore  ? — in  thy  soul 
There  lies  no  Past,  no  Future.     Thou  hast  heard 
JNo  sound  of  presage  from  the  distance  roll, 
Thy  breast  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word  : 

From  thee  no  Love  hath  gone  :  thy  mind's  young  eye 
Hath  look'd  not  into  Death's,  and  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  Eternity, 
A  weary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home  : 

Nor  hath  thy  sense  been  quicken'd  into  pain, 
By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved  ; — 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever-changeful  train, 
Glancing  like  dewdrops,  and  as  lightly  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  Passion  toss'd, 
How  art  thou  wilder'd  in  the  cave  of  Sleep  ! 
My  gentle  child  !  'midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost, 
Thus  in  mysterious  anguish  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Awake  !  they  sadden  me — those  early  tears, 
First  gushings  of  the  strong  dark  River's  flow, 
That  must  o'ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  years — 
Th'  unfathomable  flood  of  human  woe  ! 

Awful  to  watch,  ev'n  rolling  through  a  dream, 
Forcing  wild  spray-drops  but  from  Childhood's  eyes  !— 
Wake,  wake  !  as  yet  thy  life's  transparent  stream 
Should  wear  the  tide  of  none  but  summer  skies. 

Come  from  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknown, 
Where  now  thy  thoughts  dismay'd  and  darkling  rove, 
Come  to  the  kindly  region  all  thine  own, 
The  Home  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  Love  ! 

Happy,  fair  child  !  that  yet  a  Mother's  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionary  strife  ! — 
Oh  !  shall  my  Soul,  thus  vvaken'd  to  rejoice, 
Start  from  the  dream-like  Wilderness  of  Life  ? 


; 
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He  dances  well  to  whom  Fortune  pipes. : 


"  Sense,  shortness,  and  salt,"  are 
said  to  be  the  proper  characteristics 
of  proverbs, — qualities,  admirable  in- 
deed in  almost  every  species  of  com- 
position, from  a  sermon  to  a  sonnet, 
but  so  rarely  found  united,  that  one 
is  a  little  disposed  to  feel  surprised 
when,  on  inquiring  for  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  a  very  respectably-sized  oc- 
tavo is  put  into  our  hands.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  many  specimens  are 
courteously  admitted,  with  little  title 
but  their  brevity  to  the  distinction  ; 
and,  in  the  second,  we  probably  pos- 
sess every  tolerable  proverb  that  ever 
was  composed.  Many,  indeed,  simi- 
lar in  sense,  and  nearly  similar  in  ex- 
pression, have  doubtless  sprung  up, 
independently  of  each  other,  in  various 
climes  and  ages.  They  are  not  trans- 
lations, but  originals  ;  and  the  resem- 
blance in  their  features  should  not 
persuade  us  that  they  are  not  descend- 
ed from  different  stocks.  Their  like- 
ness only  proceeds  from  the  similarity 
in  the  general  feelings,  wants,  infirmi- 
ties, and  passions  of  man.  These 
brief  and  pithy  maxims,  which  speak 
home  to  the  "  business  and  bosoms" 
of  us  all,  may  well  claim  various  au- 
thors without  exciting,  like  the  double 
simultaneous  discovery  of  logarithms, 
suspicion  and  astonishment.  Butwhen 
once  born,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  a  proverb  could  ever  die ;  its 
shortness  would  ensure  its  retention 
by  the  weakest  memory,  and  its  ap- 
plicability to  common  occurrences  oc- 
casion its  frequent  repetition  and  cer- 
tain promulgation.  These  favorites 
of  "  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted 
heads,"  these  darlings  of  the  multi- 
tude, have  had  a  less  precarious  exis- 
tence than  the  nurslings  of  philosophy 
and  genius  :  epics,  tragedies,  histories, 
and  orations,  may  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion,  or  left  their  titles  alone  to 
tantalize  modern  scholars  and  antiqua- 
ries, while  these  little,  strong,  porta- 
ble productions  have  bidden  success- 


ful defiance  to  barbarian  eruptions, 
Mahomedan  conflagrations  and  Popish 
bigotry,  to  fashion,  time,  moths,  damp, 
and  the  dark  ages. 

Notwithstanding  this  hardy  princi- 
ple of  vitality,  the  influence  of  these 
pigmy  moralists  is  proportioned  to 
their  size  rather  than  to  their  duration. 
A  proverb  is  no  meet  antagonist  for  a 
passion  ;  and  raging  love,  wild  ambi- 
tion, obstinate  avarice,  or  furious  re- 
venge, would  speedily  overthrow,  in 
their  headlong  course,  a  hundred  such 
Lilliputian  adversaries.  Let  not  this, 
however,  be  considered  the  peculiar 
defect  of  proverbs,  or  at  all  to  be  im- 
puted to  their  brevity  ;  the  lengthy 
and  learned  homilies  of  a  preacher, 
the  eloquent  speeches,  three  hours 
long,  of  a  Parliamentary  orator,  the 
interminable  harangues  of  a  wife,  sel- 
dom encounter  a  better  fate.  "  The 
brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood, 
but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold  de- 
cree." With  regard,  however,  to  our 
follies  and  our  weaknesses,  to  the  dai- 
ly course  of  domestic  annoyances  and 
petty  duties,  one  is  less  inclined  to 
doubt  the  occasional  utility  of  a  pro- 
verb. Though  we  must,  not  attempt 
to  "  patch  grief  with  proverbs,"  yet 
the  disguised  philosophy  of  "  what 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured"  has 
probably  stopped  more  murmurs  over 
torn  gowns  and  broken  china  than  sto- 
icism or  Christianity,  assistants  which 
we  only  think  it  necessary  to  call  in  on 
great  occasions.  "  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,"  has  saved  us  many  a  re- 
spectable pair  of  boots,  and  is  a  max- 
im so  injurious  to  trade  that  it  ought 
to  be  exploded  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush,"  has  conducted  more  co- 
quettes to  the  altar  of  Hymen  than  all 
the  tears  and  prayers,  the  incipient 
insanity  and  threatened  suicide,  of 
lovers. 

Many  proverbs  are  assertions  rather 
than  maxims,  and,  like  the    one   we 
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have  chosen  for  our  motto,  merely 
convey  in  a  few  words  generally  ac- 
knowledged facts,  without  deducing 
from  them  any  consequent  rule  of  con- 
duct. "  He  dances  well  to  whom 
Fortune  pipes,*'  is  a  truth  which  eve- 
ry-day  experience  confirms  ;  but  we 
derive  no  useful  hints  from  this  pro- 
verb, or  its  numerous  equivalents  in 
our  own  and  various  languages,  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  goddess  may 
be  persuaded  to  play  to  us.  We  all 
know  that  her  pipe  is  sweeter  than 
Colinet's  flageolet,  more  improving  to 
our  steps  than  the  instructions  of 
D'Egville  ;  that,  like  the  reed  of  Or- 
pheus, it  can  give  animation  to  clods, 
agility  to  bears,  and  grace  to  asses  ; 
but  how  she  may  be  bribed  to  admit 
us  into  her  quadrille  still  remains  a 
secret.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  in  a 
light  essay  of  this  nature,  to  assert  our 
conviction  that  fate,  fortune,  chance, 
&c.  are  only  other  names  for  the  will 
and  arrangements  of  Providence  ;  it  is 
second  causes  only  which  are  now  un- 
der discussion, — he  is,  indeed,  both 
unwise  and  unhappy  who  looks  no  far- 
ther ; — it  is  of  the  visible  effects  of  the 
machinery  we  arc  now  speaking, — 
blind  and  miserable  must  those  be  who 
detect  not  the  Master-hand  which 
guides  it.  Let  not  our  meaning, 
therefore,  be  mistaken,  when  we  speak 
of  "  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd 
sayings,  the  Sisters  three,  and  such 
branches  of  learning." 

There  is  something  particularly 
gloomy  and  discouraging  in  Fatalism, 
in  the  idea  of  the  vain  exertion  of  our 
energies,  the  useless  waste  of  our 
powers,  in  a  long,  hopeless  struggle 
against  inevitable  necessity;  yet  the 
notion  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
been  a  great  favorite  with  mankind. 
It  pervaded  the  mythology  and  philo- 
sophy of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  it  is  dis- 
covered among  the  wildest  and  most 
barbarous  nations  ;  it  is  the  parent  of 
astrology,  the  corner-stone  of  Maho- 
medanism,  and  the  origin  of  many  an 
Eastern  tale,  Northern  Legend,  and 
prevalent  superstition.       Fruitless  at- 


tempts to  elude  the  authority  of  Fate 
is  the  principle  on  which  a  number  of 
fictions  are  founded  ;  the  dream,  the 
prophecy,  the  fairy's  warning,  the 
oracle's  decree,  are  sure  to  prove 
true,  and  the  victims  hasten  the  event 
by  the  very  means  adopted  to  escape 
it.  In  modern  times,  we  have  substi- 
tuted a  coquette  and  a  harlequin  for 
the  stern  "  Destiny,"  the  inexorable 
"  Necessity"  of  former  days  ;  we  ac- 
knowledge that  "  luck's  a  monkey," 
and  we  offer  a  dubious  sort  of  worship 
to  the  fickle  demon,  in  which  prayers 
and  laughter,  honor  and  ridicule,  are 
strangely  mingled.  According  to  Ari- 
osto,*  "  Fortuna  dei  pazzi  ha  cura  ;" 
and,  indeed,  the  world  is  pretty  well 
convinced  that  she  is  a  true  flirt,  dis- 
pensing her  favors  with  unintelligible 
caprice,  and  much  more  ready  to  smile 
on  a  fool  than  a  philosopher.  The 
French  say,  "  Mieux  vaut  une  once 
de  fortune  qu'une  livre  de  sagesse  ;" 
and  we  all  of  us  must  have  plenty  of 
examples  to  produce  of  unsuccessful 
industry,  unrewarded  merit,  useless 
wisdom,  and  vain  exertion,  while  we 
must  all  of  us  have  seen  "  greatness 
thrust"  upon  the  indolent,  the  frivo- 
lous, and  the  undeserving,  whom  for- 
tune pipes  into  "  some  flowery  spot, 
for  which  they  never  toiled  nor  swat." 
When  she  plays,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  false  step  ;  under  the  influence 
of  her  pipe,  trips  turn  into  graces,  and 
blunders  into  ad  vantages,  while  a  whole 
orchestra  of  instruments,  with  the 
Virtues  and  nine  Muses  to  play  upon 
them,  and  Minerva  herself  to  lead  the 
band,  cannot  insure  the  most  cautious 
dancer  against  a  fall. 

"  Some  men  are  born  with  a  silver, 
and  others  with  a  wooden  spoon  in 
their  mouths  ;"  and  "  He  who  was 
born  under  a  three-halfpenny  planet 
will  never  be  worth  twopence,"  are 
two  melancholy  Proverbs,  expressly 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  losers  in 
the  game  of  life,  the  dejected,  wearied 
competitors  in  the  race  we  are  all  run- 
ning, the  awkward  and  unsuccessful 
dancers  to  whom  Fortune's  pipe  never 
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taught  a  single  chassez.  The  language 
in  which  they  are  couched  is  mean 
and  plebeian,  but  let  it  be  recollected 
that  it  is  the  language  of  adversity, 
the  language  of  the  poor  and  dispirit- 
ed :  such  maxims  do  not  pass  the  lips 
of  the  prosperous  and  happy,  they  ac- 
quire no  polish  from  the  rich  and  the 
elegant,  who  are  very  apt  to  forget 
that  there  are  such  things  as  wooden 
spoons  or  copper  money  in  existence, 
and  are  sure  to  attribute  their  right  to 
the  use  of  fiddle-headed  king's-pattern 
spoons  and  gold  and  silver  coin  to  their 
own  indefeasible  privileges  and  indis- 
putable merits.  For  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  those  who  dance  oftenest 
in  Fortune's  cotillon,  and  are  most  in- 
debted to  her  pipe,  frequently  assert 
that  they  supply  their  own  music,  and 
that  their  fine  steps  are  entirely  owing 
to  the  admirable  way  in  which  they 
themselves  are  performing  on  a  jews- 
harp  or  penny  trumpet.  She,  partial 
goddess,  takes  no  umbrage  at  their 
ingratitude,  plays  on  to  her  thought- 
less favorites,  nor  turns  one  glance  to 
the  crowds  of  worshipers  who  are 
imploring  a  single  tune  from  her  lips. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  arrogance  of 
the  prosperous,  those  who  look  on  and 
observe  the  banquet,  can  readily  dis- 
tinguish the  "  wooden  spoon"  adher- 
ing with  spiteful  pertinacity  to  its 
original  owners.  They  cannot  part 
with  their  birthright,  friends  endeavor 
in  vain  to  exchange  it  for  a  utensil  of 
more  valuable  materials,  and  they 
themselves  exert  all  the  powers  of 
their  body,  the  energies  of  their  mind, 
to  aid  the  benevolent  design.  But  all 
in  vain  ;  they  used  it  for  their  soup, 
and  they  will  use  it  for  their  dessert. 

These  ill-starred  creatures  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  suppression  of 
lotteries,  since  not  even  the  nominal 
prize  of  twenty  pounds  ever  came  to 
their  share  ;  and  their  dislike  of  the 
legacy  tax  is  exasperated  by  no  selfish 
feelings,  as  they  were  never  called  up- 
on to  contribute  towards  it  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Their  rich,  child- 
less male  relations  always  astonish  the 
world  by  becoming  husbands  and  fa- 
thers in  their  dotage  .    while  their  old 
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female  ones  either  purchase  Poyais 
bonds  and  are  ruined,  or  marry  a  Me- 
thodist preacher  ;  and  if  a  friend  has 
promised  to  remember  them  in  his  will, 
he  is  sure  to  die  suddenly  before  he 
has  made  one.  They  are  always  a 
little  too  late  in  asking  for  a  favor, 
and  a  little  too  soon  in  abandoning  a 
speculation  ;  and  they  generally  sell 
their  shares  in  a  mining  company,  at 
a  heavy  loss,  just  before  the  discovery 
of  a  bonanga.  If  money  is  ever  with- 
in their  grasp,  a  law-suit  speedily 
loosens  their  hold,  and  it  falls  into  the 
capacious  hands  of  some  silver -spoon- 
ed sons  of  Themis  ;  their  landed  pro- 
perty is  always  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  their  ready  cash  in  a  bank  that 
fails.  In  their  youth  heiresses  have 
an  antipathy  to  them  ;  and  when  they 
marry,  their  wives  are  very  liable  to 
have  twins.  If  they  are  botanists  or 
entomologists,  they  never  find  a  rare 
plant  or  uncommon  insect;  dandelions 
and  groundsel  seem  to  spring  up  be- 
neath their  feet,  cockchafers  and  cab- 
bage butterflies  to  pursue  them ;  it  is 
out  of  the  question  that  their  eyes  can 
ever  behold  a  lady's  slipper  or  a  pur- 
ple emperor,  and  if  they  should  chance 
to  possess  the  chrysalis  of  a  death's- 
head  moth,  a  servant  or  a  child  will 
throw  it  away  by  mistake.  As  sports- 
men or  fishermen  they  are  equally  un- 
fortunate ;  their  gun  always  misses  fire 
at  a  cock-pheasant ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  diligent  observance  of  the  rules 
of  "  Salmonia,"  their  hook  fails,  or 
line  breaks,  whenever  a  trout  of  any 
size  has  taken  the  bait. 

As  the  "  wooden  spoon"  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex,  its  influence  of- 
ten dooms  the  fairer  part  of  the  crea- 
tion to  a  series  of  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions. Its  victims  are  very  unfortunate 
in  their  domestic  affairs  :  if  they  get  a 
good  servant,  she  is  sure  to  marry  away; 
if  they  wash  at  home,  it  always  rains 
at  the  time  ;  if  they  have  a  dinner- 
party, the  weather  is  hot  and  thunde- 
ry, their  custards  are  sour,  a  little  soot 
falls  into  the  soup,  and  fish  is  extrava- 
gantly dear.  The  china  of  these  unhap- 
py women  appears  more  brittle  than  that 
of  their  neighbors;  their  gowns  seem 
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to  possess  a  magnetic  quality  for  bram- 
bles ;  if  a  glass  of  port  wine  is  thrown 
over  at  table,  you  need  not  ask  whose 
dress  has  been  spoiled  ;  and  if  they 
take  a  walk,  unprovided  with  an  um- 
brella, no  barometer  is  required  to 
tell  you  it  will  rain.  When  invited  to 
a  particularly  pleasant  party,  they 
catch  cold  and  cannot  go;  when  they 
visit  the  Opera  to  hear  Pasta  or  Son- 
tag,  she  is  sure  to  be  too  indisposed  to 
sing.  In  early  life,  they  are  subject 
to  spraining  their  ankle  just  before  a 
ball,  and  to  splitting  a  shoe  when  they 
are  about  to  dance  with  the  man  they 
prefer.  At  dinners  they  are  general- 
ly placed  between  aged  clergymen  and 
persevering  gourmands,  bores  take  a 
fancy  to  them,  incorrigible  old  bache- 
lors bestow  their  tediousness  upon 
them,  and  they  are  apt  to  fall  in  love 
with  half-pay  ensigns  and  country  cu- 
rates. Their  hair  goes  grey  early, 
they  lose  their  teeth  soon,  their  hus- 
band is  particular  about  his  dinners, 
and  their  children  have  the  hooping- 
cough  twice. 

Behold,  on  the  contrary,  the  happy 
man  who  with  a  "  silver  spoon"  in  his 
mouth,  dances  through  life  to  the  plea- 
sant music  of  Dame  Fortune  !  His 
uncles  are  ail  childless,  nobody  will 
marry  his  aunts  ;  he  sends  a  basket  of 
game  to  a  capricious  old  miser,  and  is 
rewarded  by  a  legacy  of  10,000/.  ;  he 
preaches  a  sermon  before  a  lady  of 
quality,  and  gets  a  rich  rectory  ;  he 
buys  worthless  land,  and  the  next  year 
there  is  a  rage  for  building  upon  it ; 
he  writes  to  his  agent  to  purchase  min- 
ing-shares, and  the  letter  miscarries. 
If  he  is  a  physician,  he  is  called  in  just 
as  his  patient's  disorder  takes  a  favor- 
able turn;  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  his  cli- 
ents happen  to  be  in  the  right  ;  if  he 
is  a  naturalist,  nondescripts  reward 
his  most  careless  search  ;  if  he  sports 
with  a  friend,  the  birds  always  rise  on 
his  side.  History  and  biography  oc- 
casionally furnish  us  with  examples  of 
this  peculiarly  favored  race.  Mr. 
Whittington  was  evidently  one  of  them, 
whose  very  cat  proved  a  source  of  rich- 
es; so  was  the  gentleman  who,  worn 
out  by  a  painful  disorder,  attempted 


to  commit  suicide,  opened  an  inward 
imposlhume  and  was  cured — the  Per- 
sian condemned  to  lose  his  tongue,  on 
whom  the  operation  was  so  performed 
that  it  merely  removed  an  impediment 
in  his  speech — the  painter  who  pro- 
duced an  effect  he  had  long  aimed  at 
in  vain,  by  throwing  his  brush  at  his 
picture  in  a  fit  of  impatience  and  de- 
spair— and  the  general  who  once  upon 
a  time  besieged  the  town  of  Bushire, 
and  had  the  gates  blown  open  for  him 
and  the  wall  overthrown  by  the  first 
discharge  of  a  sixty  eight  pounder, 
which  the  inhabitants  fired  to  prevent 
his  approach.  Who  can  doubt  that 
if  these  several  individuals  had  been 
born  with  "  wooden  spoons"  in  their 
infant  mouths,  their  fate  would  have 
been  very  different  1  Whittington's 
cat  would  have  turned  out  no  mouser, 
the  sword  gone  through  the  sick  gen- 
tleman's heart,  the  tongue  been  ex- 
tracted to  the  very  root,  the  painting 
irrecoverably  spoiled,  and  the  general 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

There  are  not  many  persons,  howe- 
ver, thus  unchangeably  favored  or  per- 
secuted by  Fortune  ;  her  fickleness  is 
in  general  occasionally  experienced 
even  by  the  most  beloved  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  said  that  <c  Every  dog 
has  his  day,  and  every  man  his  hour." 
There  are  some  proverbs  still  more 
cheering — "  After  clouds  comes  clear 
weather,"  and  "  Many  a  rainy  morn- 
ing turns  out  a  fine  day,"  seem  to  im- 
ply that  those  who  have  danced  a  good 
many  quadrilles  to  the  dull  double 
bass  and  croaking  bag-pipe  of  Pover- 
ty and  Misfortune,  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  they  shall  soon  have 
their  turn  in  tripping  to  more  lively 
music.  Uninterrupted  prosperity  ap- 
pears still  less  probable  than  constant 
adversity  ;  it  is  too  luscious  a  draught 
for  man,  and  is  so  seldom  bestowed 
upon  us  for  any  length  of  time,  that 
the  wise  have  considered  a  slate  of  ex- 
treme felicity  ominous  of  approaching 
ill.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb, 
"  When  the  sky  is  clear  a  wise  man 
trembles,  when  it  thunders  he  is  un- 
daunted," which  approximates  pretty 
closely  to  the  "  Sperat  infestis,  metuit 
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secundis"  of  Horace.  When  the 
King  found  a  valuable  ring  he  had 
lost  in  the  morning,  in  the  stomach  of 
the  fish  served  up  for  his  dinner,  he 
considered  his  good  luck  had  reached 
its  climax,  and  prepared  for  approach- 
ing reverse  ;  and  the  wretched  captive 
who  beheld  a  dish  of  firmity,  given  to 
him  as  an  uncommon  favor  by  a  pity- 
ing gaoler,  thrown  over  by  an  accident, 
rejoiced  that  Fortune  had  played  her 
last  stroke  of  mischief,  and  would  soon 
relent. 

The  prosperous  pay  in  general  little 
attention  to  these  maxims,  but  to  the 
poor  and  unsuccessful  they  doubtless 
afford  considerable  comfort.  They 
watch  for  the  lucky  hour  when  the 
wheel  is  to  turn,  the  sky  to  clear;  they 
cheer  their  adversity  by  its  distant 
beams,  they  keep  their  hands  ready 
to  seize  the  oar,  and  shift  the  sail 
whenever  "  the  tide  in  their  affairs" 
arrives  which  is  to  "lead  on  to  for- 
tune." If  artists,  they  continue  to 
paint  in  hopes  of  a  discerning  patron  ; 
if  authors,  they  write  on,  in  hopes  of 
suddenly  becoming  the  fashion  ;  they 
"  Angle  all  their  lives  for  fame, 
And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time," 

cheer  themselves  with  distant  glimpses 
of  magnificent  fish,  and  when  their  rod 
and  line  are  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  remember  that  when  our  trou- 
bles are  at  their  height  we  may  ex- 
pect relief. 

There  are  few  professions  so  pecu- 
liarly under  the  power  of  Fortune  as 
that  of  war, — Mars  himself  has  less 
influence  over  military  matters,— 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  fail  before 
her  pipe.  When  she  ceases  to  play, 
stratagem  is  called  treachery  ;  bold- 
ness, imprudence  ;  and  caution,  cow- 
ardice :  patriotism  becomes  treason, 
and  ambition  madness.  It  is  she  who 
often  decides  the  difference  of  a  con- 
queror and  a  robber,  whether  laurel 
shall  circle  the  head,  or  a  halter  the 
neck  ;  for  as  Butler  says  : — 

"  Slaughter  and  knocking  on  the  head, 
The  trade  to  which  they  both  are  bred, 
And  is,  like  others,  glorious  when 
'Tis  great  and  large,  but  bass,  if  mean  : 
The  former  rides  in  triumph  for  it, 
The  latter  in  a  two-wheel'd  chariot, 


For  daring  to  profane  a  thing, 
So  sacred  with  vile  bungling." 

A  thousand  anecdotes  might  be  ea- 
sily collected  to  prove  how  often  the 
General  has  owed  his  victory,  the 
King  his  crown,  to  some  apparently 
accidental  and  wholly  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, over  which  they  had  no 
control,  some  chance  as  much  beyond 
their  influence  as  that  which  made 
Sforza  Attendolo  a  soldier,  and  his 
grandson  Duke  of  Milan.  An  Italian 
peasant  was  once  invited  to  join  a 
band  of  Condottieri.  He  hesitated, 
and  throwing  up  his  axe  into  a  tree, 
resolved  that  if  it  hung  suspended  on 
the  boughs  he  would  enlist  ;  if  it  fell, 
he  would  continue  a  woodman.  The 
axe  did  not  fall,  and  Francesco  Sforza, 
pointing  to  his  troops,  his  riches,  and 
his  splendor,  was  wont  to  say,  "  I  owe 
all  this  to  the  branches  of  an  oak 
which  supported  my  grandfather's 
pickaxe."  He  indeed  attributed  too 
much  to  Fortune,  too  little  to  his  own 
valor  and  genius  ;  but  the  account  is 
a  difficult  one  to  settle  ;  the  balance 
is  not  readily  adjusted  between  merit 
and  luck. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  one 
event  of  human  life,  and  that  by  no 
means  of  a  trivial  nature,  over  which 
the  influence  of  Fortune's  pipe  is 
considered  supreme.  It  is  agreed 
that  "  marriage  goes  by  destiny." 
Here  "  luck"  reigns  paramount,  and 
"good  guidance"  is  useless.  No 
precaution  can  assure  a  man  against 
a  termagant  wife,  or  a  woman  against 
a  faithless  husband  ;  while  unions 
contracted  under  the  most  apparently 
unfavorable  auspices,  sometimes  afford 
very  edifying  examples  of  conjugal 
felicity.  A  ten  years'  courtship  will 
not  prevent  quarrels  in  the  honey- 
moon, while  an  affection  sown  sudden- 
ly at  a  ball,  and  of  which  the  harvest 
follows  in  six  weeks,  shall  endure 
unchangeably  all  the  buffets  of  life. 
Couples  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
have  proceeded  gradually  and  steadily 
through  the  grammar  of  Love,  and 
when  duly  qualified  for  a  matrimonial 
degree,  have  advanced  in  the  most 
decorous   manner,  and    after  the  most 
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approved  method,  to  the  altar  of 
Hymen,  Cupid  and  Minerva  preceding 
them  hand-in-hand,  and  plenty  of 
congratulating  relations  following  in 
bridal  attire,  and  a  life  a  la  cat  and 
dog  has  been  the  result ;  while  boys 
and  girls,  scarcely  half  way  in  their 
teens,  have  fallen  in  love  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  galloped  off  the  next 
morning  to  Gretna  Green,  been  mar- 
ried by  a  blacksmith,  and  thrown  two 
whole  families  into  hysterics,  who 
have  afterwards  passed  their  youth 
like  turtle-doves,  their  maturer  years 
like  the  tenderest  of  friends,  and  their 
age  like  Darby  and  Joan. 

These  strange  anomalies  are  not  to 
be  denied,  but  they  afford  little  encou- 
ragement to  imprudence,  since  misery 
may  and  often  does  follow  it,  and 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  no  misery  equal 
to  self-reproach.  If  we  cannot  ensure 
success,  we  may  at  least  deserve  it. 

But.  if  Fortune  is  thus  powerful 
over  the  events  of  human  life,  she 
appears  to  have  little  less  influence 
over  its  termination.  One  man  sucks 
an  orange  and  is  choked  by  a  pip, 
another  swallows  a  penknife  and  lives  ; 
one  runs  a  thorn  into  his  hand  and  no 
skill  can  save  him,*  another  has  the 
shaft  of  a  gig  pass  completely  through 
his  body  and  recovers  ;  one  is  over- 
turned on  a  smooth  common  and  breaks 
his  neck,  another  is  tossed  out  of  a 
gig  over  a  Brighton  cliff  and  survives  ; 
one  walks  out  on  a  windy  day  and 
meets  death  by  a  brickbat,  another  is 
blown  up  in  the  air,  like  Lord  Hatton 
in  Guernsey  Castle,  and  comes  down 
uninjured.  The  escape  of  this  noble- 
man was  indeed  a  miracle.  An  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  which  killed  his 
mother,  wife,  some  of  his  children, 
and  many  other  persons,  and  blew  up 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  castle,  lodged 


him  in  his  bed  on  a  wall  overhanging 
a  tremendous  precipice.  "  Perceiv- 
ing a  mighty  disorder  (as  well  he 
might),  he  was  going  to  step  out  of 
his  bed  to  know  what  the  matter 
was  ;  but  in  the  instant  of  his  mov- 
ing, a  flash  of  lightning  came  and 
showed  him  the  precipice,  whereupon 
he  lay  still  till  people  came  and  took 
him  down." 

But  we  feel  that  it  is  almost  pro- 
fane to  talk  of  Death,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  the  effect  of  chance,  although 
it  is  not  perhaps  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  an  overruling 
Providence  than  every  other  event  of 
our  lives.  The  same  hand  decides 
all  that  concerns  us,  and  decides  it 
for  our  good.  But  it  is  not  Reason 
from  whom  this  lesson  can  be  satis- 
factorily learned  ;  Cato's  soliloquy 
may  give  hope,  but  not  confidence  ; 
and  it  is  confidence  which  wretched 
man  requires  when  he  suffers  here 
and  thinks  of  an  hereafter.  The 
Christian  alone  knows  that  he  is  not 
the  sport  of  an  unknown  power,  the 
workmanship  of  a  regardless  Creator; 
that  his  sorrows  are  not  without  a 
meaning  and  a  use,  his  sins  without 
an  expiation,  his  virtues  without  a 
reward.  It  is  he  alone  who  can  re- 
flect on  himself  and  all  around  him 
without  perplexity,  confusion,  and  ap- 
prehension, without  vain  and  fatiguing 
efforts  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  or 
intelligible  deduction  from  what  is 
past,  and  dim,  dispiriting  horrors  of 
what  may  yet  be  to  come.  To  him 
alone  belongs  that  gift  which  a  mo- 
dern poet  has  so  beautifully,  so  em- 
phatically described  as — 
'*  A  blessed  mood,  of  aspect  most  sublime, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lighten'd— is  removed." 


FLOWERS. 


With  each  expanding  flower  we  find 
Some  pleasing  sentiment  combin'd  : 
Love  irj  the  myrtle  bloom  is  seen, 
Remembrance  to  the  violet  clings, 


Peace  brightens  in  the  olive  green, 

Hope  from  the  half-closed  iris  springs, 
Victory  from  the  laurel  grows, 
And  Woman  blushes  in  the  rose. 


A  fact  of  recent  date. 
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The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.  8vo. — 
Rural  retirement,  to  be  fully  enjoy- 
ed, requires  the  exercise  of  much 
more  mental  activity  than  is  common- 
ly supposed.  Men  of  heavy,  sensual 
natures,  only  sleep  away  existence  in 
such  situations.  The  luxury  of  sun- 
shine and  green  fields  can,  no  more 
than  any  other  luxury,  yield  a  long 
delight  of  itself;  and  when  the  senses 
have  once  become  acquainted  with  its 
sweetness,  and  the  flowers  and  the 
singing  of  birds  are  no  longer  a  no- 
velty, the  wilderness,  to  such  people, 
is  as  well  without  roses  as  with.  The 
beauty  of  country  solitudes  lies, 
like  the  sweetest  flowers,  wrapt  up  in 
leafy  glens,  and  in  paths  that  are  hid- 
den from  careless  eyes ;  beneath  the 
long  grass  of  lonely  meadows,  and  old 
frowning  rocks  and  ancient  trees. 
To  be  discovered,  it  must  be  looked 
for  with  the  eye  of  all  the  senses  ;  in 
the  still  morning  and  the  stiller  night ; 
in  the  face  and  in  spite  of  the  biting 
winter  blast,  as  well  as  when  the  sum- 
mer comes  in  at  our  doors  and  win- 
dows to  call  us  forth. 

The  author  of  the  charming  volume 
before  us  has  felt  the  truth  of  all  this, 
and  has  set  3n  example  for  the  proper 
spending  of  a  country  life,  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  many  following. 
From  his  residence  in  a  village, 
which  stands  between  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  he  has  accustomed  himself,  it 
appears,  for  many  years,  to  examine 
with  a  curious  and  philosophic  eye 
whatever  objects  lay  within  reach  of 
his  rambles.  It  matters  not  whether 
they  be  in  the  air  or  on  the  earth  ; 
whether  they  come  before  him  in  the 
form  of  some  agricultural  process,  be 
discovered  by  him  on  the  high  road, 
or  in  the  most  unfrequented  spot, — 
everything  which  can  furnish  him  with 
thought,  or  with  some  new  illustration 
or  intimation  of  what  nature  is  about, 
is  sufficiently  worthy  to  engage  his  at- 
tention and  find  a  place  in  his  note- 
book.     The  results  of  his  experience 


and  amiable  labors  are  given  in  the 
highly  interesting  journal  before  us, 
and  display,  though  not  deficient  in 
respect  for  science,  the  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  valuable  characteristics 
of  originality.  The  idea  of  the  plan 
upon  which  the  volume  is  written  be- 
longs to  the  learned  author  of  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Selhourne,"  a 
work  which  men  of  science,  as  well 
as  general  readers,  agree  in  consider- 
ing one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
ever  written.  To  our  author,  as  far 
as  his  work  extends,  belongs  the  same 
praise.  He  has  produced  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  we  remember 
to  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 


Biographical  Sketches  and  Authen-- 
tic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  By  Captain 
Thomas  Brown,  F.R.S.E.  4'c— . 
And  why  should  not  dogs  have  their 
biographers,  as  well  as  others  who 
ha\e  made  a  noise  in  the  world  1 
This  volume  does  honor  to  Captain 
Brown's  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing.  All  eminence,  good  and 
bad,  is  not  biped.  We  will  not  say 
that  a  mighty  conqueror  is  merely  a 
fighting  mastiff,  or  a  great  orator 
nothing  but  a  barking  cur — but  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  in  com- 
mon between  the  two  characters  in 
each  case, — so  much,  at  all  events,  as 
ought  to  prevent  the  admirers  of  the 
one  from  altogether  despising  the  oth- 
er. Captain  Brown  seems  to  have 
felt  this — and  hence  the  present  amus- 
ing, instructive,  and  useful  little  vol- 
ume. E\ery  dog,  says  the  old  pro- 
verb, has  his  day — the  insinuation  be- 
ing, we  suppose,  that  he  has  nothing 
more  than  his  day,  the  night  of  death 
extinguishing  him,  body,  soul,  and 
memory,  at  once.  It  is  the  old  pro- 
verb's turn  now,  to  submit  to  fate — it 
must  die  like  a  dog — it  has  had  its 
day.  Captain  Brown  has  boldly  set 
about  the  business  of  giving  immor- 
tality to  quadruped  genius  and  worth. 
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We  rejoice,  we  confess,  in  this  new 
note  which  has  been  added  to  the 
trump  of  fame,  the  blast  of  which 
has  hitherto  been  too  monotonous  : 
this  variety  will  improve  its  music. 
We  see  in  these  pages  a  great  many 
stories,  showing  how  easily  dogs,  by 
a  proper  method,  may  be  taught  al- 
most anything  ;  may  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  make  them  understand  what 
has  here  been  done  for  them,  that  so 
they  may  rise  in  their  own  esteem, 
and  aspire  to  something  still  higher 
than  they  have  yet  reached,  when 
they  feel  that  they  have  a  reputation 
to  hand  down  to  future  ages  1  Would 
it  not  contribute  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dog,  if  he  could  be  induc- 
ed to  ask  himself  occasionally,  What 
will  posterity  think  of  me  1  What 
figure  shall  I  cut  in  history  1  How 
shall  I  be  reported  of  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  ]     Meantime   we    wish   all  suc- 


cess to  Mr.  Brown's  book,  which 
seems  to  be  compiled  with  great  in- 
dustry both  from  reading  and  the 
original  communications  of  his  friends, 
and  is  really  full  of  interesting  matter. 

Apician  Morsels — put  us  very  much 
in  mind  of  that  saying  in  Shakspeare, 
that  the  learned  man  "  had  been  at  a 
great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen 
the  scraps."  Not  that  we  think 
Humelbergius  Secundusis  very  guilty 
of  language  stealing,  inasmuch  as  he 
says  that  Le  poule  d'Inde,  which  every- 
body knows  to  be  a  turkey,  "  is  in 
fact  a  guinea  hen."  His  small  lar- 
ceny rather  consists  in  having  stolen 
the  scraps  of  books  ; — so  far  as  we  are 
learned  on  the  subject,  there  is  not  an 
original  line  in  his  volume,  neither  is 
there  anything  in  it  which  has  not 
been  better  told  over  and  over 
again. 
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EVENING  DRESS. 

Parisian  gauze  dress  over  a  white 
catin  slip  ;  corsage  a  la  Sevigni,  edged 
by  a  gold  cord  which  is  fastened  in 
front,  and  connected  to  form  a  chain, 
reaching  to  the  trimming  of  the  skirt, 
where  it  is  terminated  by  large  gold 
tassels  ;  the  short  full  satin  sleeves 
are  set  in  a  very  narrow  shoulder- 
strap  ;  long  Parisian  gauze  manches 
seduisantes,  fastened  at  the  wrist  by  a 
rich  cameo  bracelet  ;  the  skirt  is  or- 
namented by  a  double  row  of  spear- 
headed leaves,  edged  by  a  double  gold 
cord  and  narrow  blonde  trimming  ; 
this  garniture  is  confined  by  gold 
ornaments  placed  at  the  side  and  cen- 
tre of  each  leaf. — A  band  of  beautiful 
blonde  is  placed  in  the  hair  to  descend 
a  little  on  the  forehead,  and  is  fasten- 
ed at  the  back  of  the  head  by  two 
bouquets  of  roses  ;  the  ends  of  the 
blonde  fall  tastefully  on  each  side  and 
complete  this  elegant  coiffure.  Cameo 
ornaments  set  in  gold  ;  white  kid 
gloves  ;  white  satin  shoes  and  sandals, 


DINNER  DRESS. 

Dress  of  Aurora  color  crepe  aero- 
phane  over  a  satin  slip  of  the  same 
color  ;  the  corsage  made  close  to  the 
shape,  displaying  to  advantage  the 
fine  formed  bust  ;  it  is  made  extreme- 
ly low  on  the  shoulders,  and  adorned 
in  the  centre  and  sides  with  pinnatijid 
columns  of  satin;  the  sleeve  short 
and  very  full  ;  the  skirt  is  ornamented 
by  tucks  half  a  quarter  wide,  extend- 
ing half  way  up  the  dress  ;  pinnatijid 
columns  extend  perpendicularly,  and 
give  a  grace  and  finish  to  this  novel 
kind  of  dress. 

The  head-dress  is  composed  of  an 
Aurora  colored  hat,  profusely  decorat- 
ed witli  large  plumes  d'Autriche  and 
large  bows  of  striped  gauze  riband  ; 
under  the  brim  of  the  hat,  on  the  left 
side,  is  placed  a  rosette-,  composed  of 
blonde  and  riband,  like  that  which  de- 
corates the  crown.  Pearl  necklace  ; 
white  satin  shoes  and  sandals  ;  white 
kid  gloves. 
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"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


SCOTTISH    INNS. BY    SIR   WALTER 

SCOTT. 

The  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  par- 
take a  traveller's  meal,  or  at  least  that 
of  being  invited  to  share  whatever  li- 
quor the  guest  called  for,  was  expect- 
ed by  certain  old  landlords  in  Scotland, 
even  in  the  youth  of  the  author.  In 
requital,  mine  host  was  always  fur- 
nished with  the  news  of  the  country, 
and  was  probably  a  little  of  a  humor- 
ist to  boot.  The  devolution  of  the 
whole  actual  business  and  drudgery  of 
the  inn  upon  the  poor  gudewife  was 
very  common  among  the  Scottish  bo- 
nifaces.  There  was  in  ancient  times, 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman 
of  good  family,  who  condescended,  in 
order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  become 
the  nominal  keeper  of  a  coffee-house, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  opened  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
As  usual,  it  was  entirely  managed   by 

the  careful  and  industrious  Mrs.  B ; 

while  her  husband  amused  himself  with 
fieldsports,  without  troubling  his  head 
about  the  matter.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  premises  having  taken  fire,  the 
husband  was  met  walking  up  the  High 
Street,  loaded  with  his  guns  and  fish- 
ing-rods, and  replied  calmly  to  some 
one  that  inquired  after  his  wife,  "  that 
the  poor  woman  was  trying  to  save  a 
parcel  of  crockery,  and  some  trumpe- 
ry books  ;"  the  last  being  those  which 
served  her  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  house. — There  were  many  elderly 
gentlemen  in  the  author's  younger 
days,  who  still  held  it  part  of  the 
amusement  of  a  journey  "  to  parley 
with  mine  host,"  who  often  resembled, 
in  his  quaint  humor,  mine  Host  of  the 
Garter,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor ;  or  Blague  of  the  George,  in  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.  Some- 
times the  landlady  took  her  share  of 
entertaining  the  company.  In  either 
case,  the  omitting  to  pay  them  due  at- 
tention gave  displeasure,  and  perhaps 
brought  down  a  smart  jest,  as  on  the 


following  occasion  : — A  jolly  danfd 
who,  not  "  sixty  years  since,"  kept 
the  principal  caravansary  at  Greenlaw, 
in  Berwickshire,  had  the  honor  to  rej 
ceive  under  her  roof  a  very  worthy 
clergyman,  with  three  sons  of  the 
same  profession,  each  having  a  cure 
of  souls  ;  be  it  said  in  passing,  none  of 
the  reverend  party  were  reckoned 
powerful  in  the  pulpit.  After  dinner 
was  over,  the  worthy  senior,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  asked  Mrs.  Buchan 
whether  she  ever  had  had  such  a  par- 
ty in  her  house  before.  "  Here  sit  I," 
he  said,  "  a  placed  minister  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  here  sit  my  three 
sons,  each  a  placed  minister  of  the 
same  kirk. — Confess,  Luckie  Buchan, 
you  never  had  such  a  party  in  your 
house  before."  The  question  was 
not  premised  by  any  invitation  to  sit 
down  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  the 
like,  so  Mrs.  B.  answered  drily,  "  In- 
deed, sir,  I  cannot  just  say  that  ever' 
I  had  such  a  party  in  my  house  be- 
fore, except  once  in  the  forty-five, 
when  I  had  a  Highland  piper  here, 
with  his  three  sons,  all  Highland  pi- 
pers ;  and  dell  a  spring  they  could  play 
amang  them  /" — Notes  to  the  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY  OF  THE   OAK.- 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  Trees.  It  conveys  to  the 
mind  associations  of  strength  and  du- 
ration, which  are  very  impressive. 
The  oak  stands  up  against  the  blast, 
and  does  not  take,  like  other  trees,  a 
twisted  form  from  the  action  of  the 
winds.  Except  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
no  tree  is  so  remarkable  for  the  stout- 
ness of  its  limbs  ;  they  do  not  exactly 
spring  from  the  trunk,  but  divide  from 
it;  and  thus  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  know  which  is  stem  and  which  is 
branch.  The  twisted  branches  of  the 
oak,  too,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty; 
and  the  horizontal  direction  of  its 
boughs,  spreading  over  a  large  surface, 
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completes  the  idea  of  its  sovereignty 
over  all  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Even 
a  decayed   oak, — 

" dry  and  dead, 

Still  clad  with  reliques  of  its  trophies  old, 
Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged  hoary  head, 
Whose  foot  on  earth  hath  got  but  feeble  hold" — 

— even  such  a  free  as  Spenser  has  thus 
described  is  strikingly  beautiful  :  de- 
cay in  this  case  looks  pleasing.  To 
such  an  oak  Lucan  compared  Pompey 
in  his  declining  state. 

ENGLISH    WOMEN. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
to  prove,  in  the  reflected  light  of  our 
literature,  that  from  the  period  of  our 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  the 
education  of  women  has  improved 
among  us  as  much,  at  least,  as  that 
of  men.  In  every  age  since  that  of 
Charles  II.,  English  women  have  been 
better  educated  than  their  mothers. 
For  much  of  this  progress  we  are  in- 
debted to  Addison.  Since  the  Spec- 
tator set  the  example,  a  great  part  of 
-our  lighter  literature,  unlike  that  of 
the  preceding  age,  has  been  addressed 
to  the  sexes  in  common  :  whatever 
language  could  shock  the  ear  of  wo- 
man, whatever  sentiment  could  sully 
her  purity  of  thought,  has  been  gra- 
dually expunged  from  the  far  greater 
and  better  portion  of  our  works  of 
imagination  and  taste  ;  and  it  is  this 
growing  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
expression,  throughout  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  prove,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, the  increasing  number  of  female 
readers,  and  the  increasing  homage 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  better 
feelings  of  their  sex. 

EXTRAORDINARY    INVENTION. 

An  ingenious  hat-maker  has  recent- 
ly taken  out  a  patent  which,  so  far  as 
We  can  judge  of  its  meaning,  far  sur- 
passes in  absurdity  even  any  that  has 
yet  been  enrolled.  He  proposes  to 
recover  the  spirits  which  have  been 
employed  in  dissolving  the  gums  used 
in  "  stiffening  hats,  hat  bodies,  bon- 
nets, caps,  and  divers  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, and  converting  such  spirits 
(after  rectification)  into  use,  by  sub- 


mitting the  said  old  hats,  caps,   bon- 
nets, &c.  to  a  sort  of  distillation"  ! 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
OF  FRANCE. 

The  number  of  young  men  at  Ly- 
ons who  were  twenty  years  of  age  in 
1827  was  835,  of  whom  285  could 
write  and  read,  329  read  only,  and 
221  neither  write  nor  read.  In  the 
rest  of  the  department,  of  1,919  young 
men  of  twenty  who  were  examined, 
787  could  write  and  read,  139  could 
read  only,  and  993  could  neither  write 
nor  read.  

MANUFACTURES   IN   FRANCE. 

It  appears  from  a  French  paper, 
that  the  broadcloth  manufactures  in 
France  have  fallen  off  considerably. 
In  1825  there  were  six  hundred  cloth 
manufacturers  in  Elbeuf  and  its  envi- 
rons :  there  are  now  only  four  hun- 
dred. At  Louviers,  within  the  last 
three  years,  two-thirds  of  the  cloth- 
manufacturers  have  disappeared  ;  and 
at  Sedan  the  number  is  reduced  one- 
half.  

FEMALE   PORTRAITS. 

Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
Beauties  of  all  Nations  is  announced 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alaric 
Watts.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
portraits  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
celebrated  women  of  all  nations,  from 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
portrait-painting  to  the  present  time, 
with  Biographical  Notices  ;  and 
comprise  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raf- 
faello,  Holbein,  Giorgione,  Tinto- 
retto, Titian,  Sir  Antonio  More, 
Paul  Veronese,  Guido,  Rubens,  Ve- 
lasquez, Vandyck,  Mignard,  Rem- 
brandt, Murillo,  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Rom- 
ney,  David,  Opie,  Harlowe,  and  se- 
veral of  the  most  distinguished  paint- 
ers of  the  present  day.  For  the  sake 
of  variety  of  style  and  costume,  a 
chronological  arrangement  will  be 
avoided  ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  first  Number  may  contain 
portraits  by  Titian,  Guido,  Mignard, 
Vandyck,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
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WHAT'S  TO  BE  DONE  ? 


We  have  all  heard  or  read  of  a  poor 
ass,  which  pined  away  in  melancholy 
mood  between  two  hay-ricks,  because 
he  found  it  impossible  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  dexter  or  sinister  mound  was 
most  worthy  to  be  saluted  by  the  first 
bite.  They  both  shed  their  balmy 
fragrance  upon  the  air,  and  each  pout- 
ed out  its  tempting  sides  with  an 
equality  of  beauty  and  curve  marvel- 
lously perplexing.  Poor  fellow;  there 
he  stood,  ruminating  upon  the  point  of 
etiquette,  a  subject  upon  which  your 
genuine  donkey  studieth  much,  and 
acquireth  strange  and  intricate  notions. 
The  sight  must  have  been  most  mov- 
ing and  most  melancholy  to  any  of 
our  species  who  might  have  beheld 
him  in  his  embarrassment. 

We  have,  however,  great  doubts 
whether  there  ever  existed  so  stupid 
a  four-legged  ass  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But,  supposing  the  tale  to  be 
really  true,  we  could  find  it  in  our 
heart  much  more  easy  to  commiserate 
with  such  an  ass  as  this,  than  with 
those  of  our  own  species,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  sources  of  joy 
and  comfort,  and  having  well-known 
and  unperformed  duties,  are  ever  ex- 
claiming, "  What's  to  be  done  1" 
The  most  delicious  clover  that  ever 
was  raked  together  by  the  blooming 
nymphs  of  the  valley,  never  afforded 
so  exquisite  a  treat  to  long-eared 
quadruped,  as  man  experiences  when 
conscious  that  he  hath  not  left  undone 
those  things  which  he  knows  he  is 
bound  to  perform.      His  mind  is  then 

4G  atheneum.  voc.  2,  3d  scries. 


filled  with  joy,  and  gladness,  and  gra- 
titude, and  praise.  Light  are  his 
slumbers  ;  and  his  dreams  are  sooth- 
ing and  airy  as  the  flutterings  and 
warblings  of  the  feathered  songsters 
of  the  woods.  The  whole  creation 
hath  then  for  him  a  new,  and  pure, 
and  glorious  charm ;  and  he  seemeth 
to  have  a  feeling,  as  far  as  in  this 
frail  and  ephemeral  state  he  may  be 
able,  of  "  Good-will  on  earth  and 
peace  toward  man."  There  is  not 
one  among  the  innumerable  comforts 
which  man  enjoys,  that  doth  not  ac- 
quire a  double  zest  from  such  reflec- 
tions. 

But  no — he  gazeth  listlessly  upon 
his  duties,  and  neglecteth  them  till 
they  either  accumulate,  or,  by  perpe- 
tually recurring  to  his  mind,  they 
seem  to  address  him  in  the  language 
of  reproach;  and  then  he  endeavors 
to  avoid  or  forget  them,  for  the  pre- 
sent, by  engaging,  with  feigned  avi- 
dity, in  schemes  of  idle  folly  or  mis- 
called pleasure  ;  or  saunters,  grovel- 
ling on,  with  his  feelings  benumbed, 
into  the  paths  of  apathy  and  dreaming 
procrastination.  Alas  !  this  is  no  ima- 
ginary picture.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber the  worthy  Dr.  Smithers,  who 
was  the  rector  of  a  village  scarcely  a 
mile  from  the  small  town  whereat  we 
were  first  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of 
Greek  verbs.  He  was  a  good  man 
withal,  and  truly  he  might  well  be 
called  a  gentle  man,  for  "  he  bore  his 
faculties  so  meekly,"  that  he  would 
not,  by  any  act  of  his,  have  given  pain 
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to  a  worm ;  but  he  seemed  ever  to  be 
in  perplexity,  and  inquiring  "  What 
was  to  be  done  1" 

"  November  skies  were  chill  and 
drear,"  when  the  weak,  though  really 
worthy  couple,  were  sitting  by  their 
fireside,  and  Mrs.  Smithers  addressed 
her  spouse,  "  Really,  my  dear  Charles, 
it's  high  time  that  we  settled  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  boy.     He's  now 

near  sixteen,  and  yet" 

"  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  would 
say,"  yawned  the  prebendary,  for  so 
high  up  what  he  sometimes  hoped 
should  be  the  episcopal  ladder  had 
the  good  man  climbed,  "  I  have  often 
thought  of  it.  Charles,  you  know, 
my  dear,  is  no  common  youth,  or  it 
would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  him.  But, 
I  have  several  plans  in  my  head — I 
have  been  thinking — yes — let  me  see 
— Well,  just  at  present — I  hardly 
know  what's  to  be  done — however" — 
and  thus  he  would  go  on  prosing  for 
some  half  hour  or  so,  with  the  kind 
intention  of  satisfying  his  wife's  mind 
by  what  he  said;  yet  most  especially 
bewildered  within  himself,  and  con- 
tinually thinking,  "  What's  to  be 
done  1" 

He  had  thought  proper,  on  taking 
possession  of  his  prebend,  which  was 
in  fact  little  better  than  a  nominal  ho- 
nor, to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
consequently  became  a  marked  cha- 
racter in  our  thinly-populated  neigh- 
borhood. The  advancement  of  one 
grade  in  society  was  gratifying  to  him, 
not  so  much  perhaps  on  his  own  ac- 
count as  on  that  of  his  daughter  and 
his  son  Charles;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  because  his  dear  Emilia  looked 
with  most  benign  complacency  upon 
his  well -powdered  wif.  Well  do  we 
remember  it,  and  the  awe  with  which 
it  inspired  us  in  our  boyish  days.  It 
was  a  full-blown  caxon,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  cauliflowers  ;  and  might  be 
seen,  surmounted  by  a  most  orthodox 
"  fire-shovel"  hat,  moving  to  and  fro 
about  the  little  market-town  above  the 
doctor's  slender  figure,  which,  suppos- 
ing the  wig  to  have  been  really  one  of 
Flora's  sportive  productions,  might 
well  have  represented  the  stalk  thereof. 


The  whole  neighborhood  was  de- 
lighted when  the  Doctor's  promotion 
was  made  known  ;  for  he  was  a  ge- 
neral favorite,  and  never  suspected  to 
have  been  unduly  puffed  up  by  his 
new  dignity  save  once,  and  that  was 
upon  the.  occasion  of  his  walking  into 
the  "  County  Ball"  room  with  his 
wife  hanging  upon  his  arm,  followed 
by  his  daughter  Emilia  and  the  afore- 
said Charles.  It  was  a  proud  day  for 
the  good  man,  for  the  great  ones  of 
the  land  thronged  around  him,  and  of- 
fered their  congratulations ;  and  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  danced 
with  Emilia ;  and  anon  there  came 
about  him,  and  were  introduced  unto 
him,  some  odd  dozen  of  people,  who 
either  remembered  him  at  Oxford,  or 
had  met  him  at  Squire  Smith's, 
Brown's,  Jones's,  or  Robinson's. 
Then  was  the  Doctor  sensible  that  he 
had  become  a  "  lion,"  and  he  felt  that 
there  was  an  opening  made  for  the  way 
of  his  children  in  the  world,  and  his 
fond  paternal  heart  leaped  within  him 
for  joy,  and  he  resolved,  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  to  avail  himself  of  every 
advantage  in  his  power  for  the  welfare 
of  those  so  dear  to  him.  So,  when 
he  got  home,  he  sate  himself  down  se- 
riously to  consider  "  What  was  to  be 
done1?" 

Weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  but 
he  had  come  to  no  decision.  Indeed, 
it  was  unlikely  that  he  should,  seeing 
that  dreams  and  visionary  hopes  and 
wishes  were  all  that  occupied  his  fan- 
cy, and  could  form  no  solid  basis 
whereon  to  commence  his  plans.  In 
this  dilemma  he  consulted  our  uncle, 
a  military  man,  who  retained  to  the 
last  that  decision  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter so  essential  in  his  profession, 
and  of  which  the  Doctor  stood  so  wo- 
fully  in  need. 

"  What's  to  be  done  !"  exclaimed 
the  veteran,  repeating  the  words  with 
which  his  reverend  friend  concluded 
what  he  meant  to  be  a  distinct  expla- 
nation of  his  hopes,  expectations,  re- 
sources, &c.  "  What's  to  be  done  ! 
I'll  tell  you  what's  to  be  done.  Send 
your  boy  to  college  as  soon  as  he  can 
be  admitted.     Neither  you  nor  I  are 
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young.  Don't  talk  about  your  family, 
but  act— act — act.  A  pretty  tale 
should  I  have  had  to  tell  in  America, 
when  the  French  sloop  was  rounding 
a  point  in  the  Penobscot  river,  to  take 
a  position  which  must  have  given  her 
the  command  of  our  station,  if  I  had 
begun  to  snivel,  '  What's  to  be  doneT 
There  she  came  with  the  tide,  and  we 
had  just  as  much  chance  of  stopping 
her,  as  you  and  I  have  of  being  obey- 
ed if  we  were  to  cry,  Halt !  to  the 
quick  march  of  old  Time.  So,  keep- 
ing a  wood  between  her  and  our  line 
of  march,  we  took  a  fresh  position, 
leaving  her  to  amuse  herself  with  the 
empty  stockade  ;  and — well — well — 
you  know  the  end — I  won't  bore  you 
with  an  old  story — we  took  her — 
changed  the  tables.  It  was  a  devilish 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor,  it  was  a 
deuced — I  mean  a  monstrous  good 
joke,  to  see  the  fellows  when  we 
opened  our  fire  upon  them.  Well — 
well — the  affair  stands  thus.  Time  is 
either  your  friend  or  your  enemy. 
The  fellow's  never  neutral,  Doctor — 
make  him  your  friend,  say  I,  and  lose 
not  a  moment." 

Some  other  advice  our  uncle  gave 
concerning  the  arrangement  of  the 
Doctor's  pecuniary  affairs  and  expen- 
diture, which  shared  the  same  fate  as 
that  we  have  related  ;  for  your  prac- 
tised "  what's  to  be  done"  man  hath 
ever  some  expedient  for  putting  off  his 
decision  for  a  time  ;  and  the  good  man 
found  it  impossible  to  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  Charles's  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  spend  a  few  days  with  the  son 
of  a  neighboring  gentleman,  who  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  county. 
These  few  days  became  weeks,  be- 
cause it  would  be  long  ere  poor  Charles 
would  be  again  able  to  spare  time  for 
such  enjoyments  :  and  then  another 
invitation  came  from  another  friend, 
and  was  accepted,  and  prolonged  for 
similar  reasons.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  Doctor  was  not  idle.  Oh 
no — he  was  busily  employed,  saying 
unto  himself,  "  What's  to  be  done  V 
and  laboring  hard  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. Did  the  Doctor  imagine  himself 
a  hero,  or  philosopher,  about  to  strike 


out  some  new  and  undiscovered  path 
to  happiness,  and  that  his  mind  was 
as  a  council  to  direct  him  in  the  un- 
known road,  when  it  was  incessantly 
ejaculating  this  querulous  cry  1 

I  Whether  he  sate  by  the  fireside, 
gazing  upon  the  changing  forms  there- 
in, or  walked  in  his  garden,  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  or  hang- 
ing behind  him,  there  ever  came  over 
his  mind  a  thousand  noble  resolutions. 
And  ten  thousand  goodly  images  and 
fairy  prospects,  of  future  happiness 
and  greatness  for  his  son,  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  enraptured  ima- 
gination ;  and  he  identified  himself,  as 
he  meant  to  be,  and  to  act,  in  them  all 
successively  ;  but  he  had  not  yet  de- 
cided on  the  exact  course  which  he 
would  pursue  at  the  present  moment. 
So  he  continued  inquiring  "  What  was 
to  be  done!"  and  persuading  himself 
that  he  was  winning  his  onward  way 
to  the  realization  of  his  splendid  vi- 
sions, ere  he  had  taken  a  single  step 
on  his  journey. 

During  this  mental  process  of  his 
father's  to  decide  upon  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him,  young  Charles  was 
doing  his  best  to  forget  the  small  quan- 
tity of  Latin  and  Greek  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  learn  at  school,  and 
acquiring  tastes  and  habits  in  which 
it  was  but  little  likely  that  he  would 
be  able  to  indulge,  in  the  event  of 
"  anything  happening  to  his  father," 
as  the  modern  phrase  for  the  termina- 
tion of  man's  mortal  career  runs.  And 
thus  another  year  rolled  round  ;  and, 
as  my  uncle  predicted,  time,  not  hav- 
ing been  made  their  ally,  had  become 
their  enemy,  for  Charles  was  less  fit 
for  college  than  at  its  commencement. 
Then  the  Doctor  appeared  to  have 
girded  himself  with  resolution,  and 
was  determined  to  begin,  immediately 
after  Christmas,  to  <c  read"  steadily 
with  his  son. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  daughter  Emi- 
lia, whose  personal  charms  were  high- 
ly extolled  by  the  "  butterflies"  of 
the  day,  received  instructions  in  the 
showy  accomplishments  of  music, 
dancing,  and  drawing,  on  which  so 
much  time  is   expended  in  youth,  and 
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so  little  in  maturer  age.  But  Emilia's 
parents,  like  too  many  more,  could 
not  perceive  that  their  daughter  want- 
ed those  essential  qualifications,  with- 
out which,  the  utmost  skill  and  atten- 
tion of  a  master  can  effect  but  little 
for  his  pupil.  She  was  a  good  girl, 
but  had  "  no  ear"  for  music,  and  her 
voice  was  barely  "  passable  ;"  and  as 
for  drawing — no  similitude  of  anything 
in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, could  be  discovered  in  her  port- 
folio. There  were  trees  like  cabbages, 
and  castles  like  bandboxes,  and  figures, 
miscalled  human,  which,  small  as  they 
were,  if  they  could  have  been  charmed 
into  life,  would  have  terrified  the 
whole  village.  But  then  she  danced 
very  fairly  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  could 
go  through  the  ceremony  without  at- 
tracting much  notice.  For  the  rest, 
we  have  little  to  say  of  her.  We  have 
frequently  in  later  years  thought  that, 
if  her  mind  had  been  cultivated  in 
youth,  she  would  have  been  a  different 
character;  for  we  are  not  of  the  creed 
of  the  Mahometans,  but  believe  that 
women  have  souls  ;  and  it  is  grievous 
in  our  eyes  to  witness  how  sadly  they 
are  sometimes  neglected  by  parents. 

Matters  were  in  the  state  we  have 
described  at  the  Rectory,  when  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  losing 
sight  of  the  family  for  several  years. 
It  had  been  our  misfortune  to  lose  our 
parents  when  very  young,  and  we  were 
consequently  under  the  orders  of  our 
good  uncle  before  mentioned.  We 
were  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and,  as  is  customary  with  unfea- 
thered  bipeds  at  that  period,  thought 
very  highly  of  our  own  abilities,  and 
felt  no  sort  of  doubt  that  we  should 
make  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the 
age  we  were  about  to  live  in.  We  had 
"  done  schooling,"  and  our  uncle  in- 
tended us  for  the  army;  but  we  pre- 
ferred the  navy,  for  a  much  better 
reason  than  we  have  been  able  to  give 
for  many  of  our  preferences  in  after 
life,  namely,  because  the  flag  of  our 
country  was  then  roaming  upon  the 
ocean,  conquering,  and  to  conquer, 
and,  "  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  flut- 
tering" the  enemy.      We  had  already, 


in  our  mind's  eye,  a  fine  seventy-four, 
of  which  we  purposed  taking  the  com- 
mand, and  performing  very  extraordi- 
nary feats  in  the  Channel,  which  we 
selected  to  be  the  scene  of  our  ex- 
ploits, in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  we  could  run  our  prizes 
into  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and 
thence  run  up  to  London  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  our  prize-money  and  pro- 
motion, and  run  down  to  see  our  uncle, 
and  refresh  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  recital  of  particulars  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  into  the 
Gazette.  This  was  all  very  fine,  our 
uncle  said,  but  still  he  never  would 
talk  seriously  about  the  navy,  although 
he  confessed  that  the  life  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  state  of  our  army,  were  not 
then  exactly  as  he  wished  them  to  be. 
Therefore  he  deferred  presenting  us 
with  a  pair  of  colors  until  we  had 
seen  something  of  the  world  ;  and  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  policy,  but  told 
us  his  plans  and  reasons  in  that  open, 
straightforward,  manly  manner,  for 
which  (as  well  as  his  other  virtues) 
we  always  respected  him,  and  shall 
ever  reverence  his  memory.  The  idea 
of  "  seeing  the  world"  intoxicated  our 
young  imagination,  and  the  few  first 
days,  after  a  journey  to  London  was 
announced,  were  spent  in  great  and 
consequential  hurry,  running  to  and 
fro,  and  doing  nothing.  But  when  the 
last  day  that  we  were  to  spend  among 
the  endeared  scenes  of  our  youth  ar- 
rived, and  we  felt  that,  on  the  next, 
we  were  to  be  launched  forth  into  the 
world,  a  tender  melancholy  sense  of 
the  important  nature  and  uncertain 
event  of  the  desperate  plunge  we  were 
about  to  take  came  over  our  mind. 
We  took  a  solitary  stroll  to  feast  our 
eyes,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  upon 
the  river,  and  the  hall,  and  the  little 
park  and  the  church,  and  the  three 
beech-trees  on  the  mount,  and  then 
slowly  returned  to  bid  adieu  to  certain 
juvenile  property  which  we  possessed 
in  our  uncle's  small  domain. 

We  found  ourselves,  towards  even- 
ing, sitting  under  the  walls  of  an  old 
ivy-clad  ruin  of  a  round  tower,  built 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  garden, 
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no  one  knows  when  or  why.  We  had, 
in  happier  hours,  penned  up  a  glitter- 
ing rill  of  the  pure  element  which  is- 
sued from  a  spring  above  the  house, 
and  after  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
inmates,  made  its  rustling  way  over  a 
narrow  pebbly  bed  to  that  spot  which 
Ave  had  chosen  for  our  waterfall.  Ne- 
ver shall  we  forget  the  triumphant  de- 
light with  which  we,  after  almost  a 
fortnight's  toil,  heaping  up  stones  and 
"puddling"  clay,  sate  down  to  watch 
the  rising  of  the  sparkling  water.  It 
seemed  a  long  time  ere  the  element 
had  attained  the  brink  of  our  barrier. 
Then  we  gazed  thereon  most  intense- 
ly ;  and  our  cup  overflowed  with  joy 
when  the  first  trickling  came  down  to 
the  rocky  basin  we  had  formed  be- 
neath. And,  anon,  we  beheld  the 
faliing  element  swell  into  picturesque 
beauty.  The  spot  which,  an  hour 
before,  had  been  nothing  more  than  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  dark,  damp,  and 
dismal,  was  now  all  life,  and  motion, 
and  beauty  ;  and  a  cheerful  melody 
came  forth  from  its  depths — and  all 
appeared  to  be  the  work  of  our  own 
hands.  The  Blandusian  fount  could 
not  have  been  half  so  clear.  There 
might  be  a  greater  fall,  we  allowed, 
at  Tivoli  ;  but  then  it  could  not  be 
more  romantic  ;  and  as  for  the  cata- 
racts and  plunges  of  the  Niagara,  Nile, 
and  Rhine,  it  was  allowed  generally 
that  they  were  terrific  rather  than 
beautiful.  But  in  ours  there  was  no- 
thing alarming,  the  main  fall  being 
precisely  four  feet  three  inches.  There 
we  might  sit  and  read,  or  muse  in  se- 
curity— and  not  we  alone,  but,  in  af- 
ter times — oh  yes,  even  then  we  had 
strange  dreams  respecting  the  future; 
and  when  we  left  that  great  work  of 
our  own  hands  on  the  first  night  of  its 
completion,  we  inwardly  and  proudly 
breathed,  "  Exegi  monumentum  !" 

This  wonderful  performance  was 
achieved  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our 
age,  by  and  with  the  aid  of  Corporal 
Inglis  ;  and,  on  the  morning  after  its 
completion,  our  uncle,  who,  during  its 
progress,  had  kept  aloof,  from  a  high 
notion  of  honor  that  he  might  not  rob 
us   of  our  laurels,    walked    with    us, 


hand  in  hand,  to  the  spot,  to  see  and 
approve.  We  revealed  then  to  him 
our  intention  of  planting  a  willow,  and 
of  framing  a  rustic  seat,  &c.  &c.  and 
he  forthwith  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  gave  us  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held 
our  abilities  ;  and  then  he  bestowed 
upon  us  some  good  advice,  which  we 
did  not  then  value  mayhap  quite  so 
much  as  we  ought,  but  which  we  have 
often  thought  of,  and,  we  hope,  deriv- 
ed benefit  from  since.  The  main  pur- 
port thereof  was  to  impress  upon  our 
mind  that  happiness  was  the  result  of 
employment. 

"Never  be  without  a  task  of  some 
sort,  boy,"  said  the  Colonel  :  "  let  it 
be  useful,  if  possible  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  let  it  be  harmless.  The  mind 
and  body  both  require  exercise.  Use 
them,  work  them  both,  boy.  They'll 
both  get  stronger,  and  make  you  a 
man  sooner,"  (this  was  tiirn  a  proud 
inducement,)  "  and  a  happier  man. 
Habit  is  second  nature.  The  habit  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  yourself,  sir," 
(the  appellation  "  Sir"  always  indicat- 
ed that  our  uncle  was  getting  upon 
military  ground,)  "  will  produce  deci- 
sion of  character,  without  which  a 
man  cannot  be  fit  for  any  command. 
There  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  know- 
ledge that  may  not  be  useful  to  a  sol- 
dier. Perhaps  this  little  work  of  yours 
may  lead  you  to  look  into  the  nature 
of  the  channels  of  rivers,  a  matter  of 
no  small  consequence  sometimes  in  a 
campaign.  But,  at  all  events,  one 
employment  or  one  acquirement  al- 
ways paves  the  way  for  another,  and 
enables  a  man  to  feel  an  interest  in 
something  or  everything  that  is  going 
on  around  him.  And  then  he  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  promotion  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  there's  little  risk  of  his 
being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  those 
poor  devils,  who  saunter  about  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  looking 
confoundedly  stupid,  blinking  and 
winking,  and  yawning,  "  What's  to 
be  done  V 

Between  this  period  and  that  of  our 
going  forth  into  the  world,  five  years 
had  glided  by ;  and,  during  their  pro- 
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gress,  we  had  framed  the  rustic  seat, 
and  planted  the  willow,  and  studied 
and  read  for  many  an  hour  beneath  its 
shade  ;  and  we  had  never  felt  at  a  loss 
about  "  What  was  to  be  done,"  save 
upon  one  subject.  That  subject  was 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  us.  It 
was  a  strange  and  intense  internal 
commotion  with  which  we  were  ever 
affected  whenever  we  saw  a  certain 
young  lady,  or  even  when  her  name 
was  mentioned.  We  felt  that  we 
should  have  been  delighted  to  make 
her  a  present  of  every  description  of 
property  we  had,  and  of  ourselves  into 
the  bargain  ;  and,  doubtless,  had  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  we  should 
have  decided  the  matter  by  throwing 
"  the  lot"  at  her  feet.  But  the  Colo- 
nel was  a  widower  ;  and  Maria  had  a 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters;  and, 
moreover,  was  somewhat  elevated 
above  us  in  society  :  consequently  we 
met  but  seldom  ;  and  then  amid  scenes 
of  humdrum  formality.  So  we  knew 
not  what  was  to  be  done.  This  was 
the  first  secret  we  ever  kept  from  the 
Colonel,  and  an  irksome  one  it  was  : 
tut  we  could  not  tell  him.  Once  or 
twice  we  had  resolved  so  to  do,  but 
her  name  "  hung  fire,"  as  the  corporal 
Avould  have  said,  upon  our  lips.  There- 
fore, on  the  day  before  our  departure, 
we  magnanimously  resolved,  that,  if 
we  could  not  suppress,  we  would  con- 
ceal the  state  of  our  feelings,  and  en- 
deavor, as  soon  as  we  got  into  "  the 
world,"  to  do  something  which  might 
prove  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  as- 
pirings of  our  soul. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  we  first 
committed  the  sia  of  rhyming  at  any 
length. 

The  next  morning  we  accompanied 
our  uncle  to  London  ;  and  looked 
about  us,  and  went  into  company  ; 
and  saw  such  sights,  and  did  such 
things,  as  all  the  people  in  "  the  world" 
have  been  seeing  and  doing  there  ever 
since,  up  to  the  present  moment.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  visited,  and  minutely  inspected, 
all  the  fortresses  and  fields  connected 
with  Marlborough's  campaigns.  The 
delight  and  pride    which   the   Colonel 


evinced  in  that  progress  we  shall  never 
forget.  The  days  of  his  youth  seemed 
to  have  returned  upon  him  :  his  step 
was  as  the  tread  of  a  giant ;  and  the 
hours  we  spent  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  were  unconscionable.  But  we 
feel  the  recollection  of  those  days  so 
strong  upon  us,  that  we  will  not  trust 
our  pen  further — we  remember  that 
we  are  not  noio  writing  either  his  life 
or  our  own.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
our  wanderings  far  and  wide  upon  the 
Continent  occupied  the  space  of  three 
years  ;  and  then  we  once  more  found 
ourselves  at  home. 

During  our  absence,  poor  Mrs. 
Smithers  had  been  gathered  to  her 
fathers.  Her  death  was  a  sore  be- 
reavement for  the  poor  Doctor. 

The  plan  of  steadily  reading  Latin 
and  Greek  with  his  son  Charles, 
which  the  Doctor  had  resolved  upon, 
was  necessarily  procrastinated  from 
lime  to  time  during  his  mother's  ill- 
ness ;  and,  after  her  death,  the  worthy 
widower's  mind  was  certainly,  for  a 
considerable  period,  in  a  state  very 
unfit  for  such  an  undertaking.  Ano- 
ther year  had  thus  slipt  by,  and  then 
the  long-talked  of  course  of  study 
was  commenced,  and  the  Doctor  dis- 
covered, with  no  small  dismay,  that 
Charles  had  retrograded  sadly  in  his 
learning;  insomuch  as  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retrace,  with  toil  and  diffi- 
culty, the  path  which,  two  years  back, 
had  been  comparatively  easy.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  this  achieve- 
ment was  well  performed  ;  no — your 
"  What's  to  be  done!"  man  cannot 
long  persevere  in  any  one  plan  ;  he  is 
ever  wearily  shifting  his  ground. 
The  books  were  continually  changed — 
sometimes  a  week  passed  without  any 
reading;  and  that  ruinous  day,  "to- 
morrow," was  continually  presenting 
itself  as  more  fit  for  the  surmounting 
of  difficulties  than  that  which  was  at 
the  moment  winging  its  way  into  the 
past. 

Another  year  had  thus  gone  by,  and 
Charles  had  imperceptibly  stepped 
into  manhood  without  being  even  en- 
tered at  college  ;  and  then  the  ques- 
tion of,  "What's  to   be   done  1"  an- 
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noyed  the  Doctor  on  a  subject  that 
wounded  his  feelings  excessively. 
He  had  made  a  discovery,  which  at 
first  he  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
though  somewhat  similar  hath  occur- 
red to  many  a  fair  scholar.  He  found 
that  time,  "  edax  rerum,"  had  mar- 
vellous y  rusled  his  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  could  not  discern  the  beauties  of 
Sophocles  ;  and  there  was  a  sad  in- 
distinctness in  many  parts  of  Herodo- 
tus. "What  was  to  be  done!" 
Cicero  himself  was  obscure,  though 
certainly  his  style  appeared  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever.  Virgil  had  ever  been 
his  favorite,  because  of  the  aptitude 
of  that  author  for  quotation,  in  which 
the  worthy  Rector  loved  to  indulge. 
Consequently  he  had  frequently  dip- 
ped therein,  and  might  be  said  to  be 
nearly  "  up"  in  the  iEneid.  So,  for 
the  next  six  months,  they  employed 
themselves  re-reading  that  beautiful 
poem,  with  a  book  or  two  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  way  of  variety.  The 
Doctor,  however,  knew  too  well  how 
little  he  was  doing  for  his  son,  not  to 
feel  at  times  exceedingly  uneasy. 
But  he  could  not  decide  upon  "  What 
was  to  be  done  V  Now,  as  he  wa* 
by  no  means  what  is  commonly  termed 
a  fool,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
folly  of  his  conduct,  it  is  proper  here 
to  state,  that  he  had  long  since  dis- 
covered that  his  income  was  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  style  of  living  which 
he  had  deemed  necessary  to  adopt 
when  his  clerical  honors  had  been 
conferred  on  him.  His  parties  were 
not  frequent,  nor  was  there  any  ma- 
nifest extravagance  in  his  habits. 
But  there  had  ever  been  a  lack  of 
system  in  all  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments; and  since  the  dealh  of  his 
wife,  matters  appeared  to  be  worse 
managed  than  before ;  and  there 
seemed  but  little  chance  of  amend- 
ment, for  his  daughter  Emilia,  with 
whom  he  consulted  on  the  subject, 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  household 
concerns,  and  candidly  confessed  she 
did  not  know  "  What  was  to  be 
done!"  So  the  decision  rested  with 
himself;  and  he  gloomily  pored  over 
his    Christmas   bills,    wondering  how 


it  was  that  they  could  amount  to  so 
much,  and  resolving  to  reduce  his  ex- 
penses, if  not  his  establishment,  but 
could  not  decide  on  the  precise  step 
most  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  effect- 
ing of  so  desirable  a  purpose  ;  and  was 
consequently  content,  for  the  present, 
to  dwell  over  the  old  mental  inquiry. 
Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  say, 
in  order  to  account  for  his  not  having 
adopted  the  plain  straightforward 
course  of  sending  Charles  to  some 
one  of  the  numerous  respectable  young 
clergymen,  fresh  from  their  reading, 
who  would  have  been  happy  to  receive 
him  as  a  companion,  to  cheer  and  em- 
ploy their  time  in  the  retirement  of  a 
country  village.  There  was,  however, 
another  plan  which  appeared  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  his  domestic 
arrangements  ;  and  that  was,  to  en- 
gage the  son  of  an  old  friend,  whose 
widowed  mother  had  contrived  to 
economize  so  well  for  many  years, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  send  him  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  at  this  period 
"  reading  for  his  degree."  Therefore- 
young  Blackwell  came  to  the  Recto- 
ry ;  and,  after  a  \isit  of  some  few 
weeks  during  the  vacation,  it  was  set- 
tled that  he  should  consider  himself 
as  one  of  the  family,  and  return  and 
take  up  his  abode  with  them  immedi- 
ately after  his  "great  go."  As  the 
young  man  was  thus  secure  of  a  title 
for  orders  from  the  Doctor  when  he 
should  attain  the  age  of  three-and  • 
twenty,  besides  other  "  considera- 
tions," the  arrangement  seemed  per- 
fectly to  the  taste  of  all  parties.  The 
good  Rector  was  particularly  delight- 
ed :  for,  during  his  late  inquiries 
about  "What  was  to  be  done!"  he 
had  been  harassed  with  a  sad  convic- 
tion that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  something  in  order  to  reduce  his 
expenditure.  Yet  he  could  not  part 
with  his  old  servant  Peter,  because 
Thomas,  the  boy,  was  fit  only  to 
wait  at  table,  and  do  indoor  work,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  garden  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  better  manager  in  the 
county  than  his  cook  ;  and  as  for 
parting  with  Martha,   who   had   been 
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his  dear  wife's  own  maid,  and  who 
was  now  transferred  to  Emilia, — that 
was  quite  out  of  tlie  question  ;  and 
the  services  of  the  kitchen-girl  were 
absolutely  necessary, — besides,  her 
wages  were  so  very  trilling.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  was  the  Doc- 
tor, as  usual,  utterly  at  a  loss.  But 
now,  as  there  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  family,  he  resolved  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  easy,  and  to  feel  con- 
vinced, malgre  some  certain  misgiv- 
ings, that  it  was  right  and  proper  to 
let  matters  go  on  as  usual  until  the 
time  should  arrive  for  Charles's  de- 
parture for  Oxford.  And  then,  when 
his  family  would  be  reduced  to  only 
two  persons,  he  might  easily  curtail 
his  expenditure. 

It  was  some  months  before  our  re- 
turn that  young  Blackwell  became  an 
inmate  of  the  Rectory.  He  was  a 
strange  fellow  ;  alternately  bashful 
and  presuming  ;  awkward  and  un- 
couth in  his  manners,  yet  aping  every 
mincing  dandy,  of  a  certain  grade, 
that  fell  in  his  way,  and  ever  talking 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  cus- 
tom, and  mode,  being  "  gentlemanly." 
He  had  withal  an  exceeding  good 
opinion  of  himself,  and  seemed  to 
consider  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
his  superior  abilities,  though  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  he  had  barely 
passed  his  examination. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events, 
poor  Emilia  had  been  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  her  parent's  "  What's 
to  be  done!"  system.  Left  entirely 
to  herself,  her  time  was  divided  be- 
tween the  contents  of  the  circulating 
library  (then  much  more  "  trashy" 
than  at  present)  and  hearing  and 
telling  town  "  news  ;"  and  the  latter 
occupation  being  more  amusing,  and 
perhaps  rendering  her  more  acceptable 
in  society,  soon  engaged  almost  the 
whole  of  her  time.  The  worthy 
Rector  too,  at  first,  listened  with  in- 
terest to  her  town  and  village  gossip, 
inasmuch  as  it  served  to  beguile  the 
tedious  progress  of  time,  which  ever 
marches  heavily  along  with  the  man 
who  has  no  pursuit  or  settled  plan  of 


action.  But,  it  is  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Rector  to  add,  that,  when 
his  daughter's  news  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  scandal,  as,  in  due  course,  it 
inevitably  did,  he  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  began  to  think  seriously 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  dear 
girl  was  spending  her  time.  The  re- 
sult was,  as  usual,  "  What's  to  be 
done  1"  Divers  plans,  ay  and  excel- 
lent plans  too,  flitted  before  him  as  he 
lay  cogitating  on  his  pillow,  or 
"  daundering"  in  his  garden  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  He  would 
write  to  an  accomplished  lady  whom 
he  had  formerly  known,  who  resided 
at  Bath,  and  received  into  her  estab- 
lishment a  limited  number  of  young 
ladies,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the 
best  masters,  and  were  introduced  into 
the  best  society  under  her  own  eye. 
But  then  the  state  of  his  finances, 
considering  that  Charles  must  go  to 
Oxford,  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
that  idea  for  the  present;  and  other 
schemes  were  abandoned  for  similar 
reasons. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  are 
unworthily  reflecting  upon  the  Doctor 
for  an  indecision  for  which  poverty 
were  a  sufficient  excuse.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  state  of  his  finances 
was  the  consequence  of  his  want  of 
decision.  He  knew  that  if  his  chil- 
dren lived,  they  must  arrive  at  years 
of  maturity  :  and  he  knew  that  unto 
him  only  could  they  look  for  support ; 
and  when  he  dared  to  think,  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  treading  in  a  path 
that  was  likely  to  terminate  in  their 
happiness. 

"  At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  fifty  blames  his  infamous  delay  ; 

Yet  lingers  on  till  sixty — and  again, 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resolves    and    re-resolves.      Then    dies    the 


This  was  the  state  of  the  Doctor's 
mind.  He  spent  his  days  in  fruitless 
conviction  of  error,  ever  inquiring 
"  What's  to  be  done?" 

He  never,  but  on  one  occasion,  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  procrastination 
to  our  uncle,  who  was  acquainted  with 
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the  exact  state  of  his  affairs  ;  and 
then  he  averred  that,  considering  the 
position  which  he  held  in  society,  he 
really  did  not  know  how  he  could  con- 
sistently do  otherwise  than  he  did ; 
for  that  any  reduction  in  his  establish- 
ment would  have  a  very  strange  look, 
and  really  he  didn't  know  what  people 
would  think.  There  would  have  been 
no  difficulty,  he  allowed,  if  he  had 
never  kept  more  than  one  man-ser- 
vant, and  so  on  ;  but  now  "  it"  would 
have  a  very  strange  appearance.  To 
all  this,  and  more  of  the  like  calibre, 
the  veteran  listened  with  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  pain,  and  then  respond- 
ed in  this  wise.  "  My  dear  Doctor, 
you  and  I  have  known  each  other  too 
long  to  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  talk  nonsense,  and  endeavor  to 
bamboozle  one  another.  Show  me 
the  man  that  would  think  the  worse  of 
you  for  doing  your  duty  to  your  wife 
and  children,  and  I'll  prove  the  fellow 
to  be  unworthy  of  your  friendship. 
Your  position  in  society  indeed  ! 
Have  you  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of  your 
living  1      It  is    worth    eight  hundred, 

and  by  G ! — I  beg  your  pardon — 

how  the  devil  you  have  muddled  that 
sum  away  every  year  lately,  seems  mar- 
vellous ;  but  no  matter,  so  it  seems  to 
be.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of 
a  general  who  allowed  his  men  to 
stand  upon  a  hill  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  enemy's  fire,  because  he  didn't 
know  what  they  might  think  of  his 
taking  a  fresh  position  behind  it  1 
But  I  know  how  you  argue.  You 
endeavor  to  wheedle  yourself  into  an 
approval  of  delay  which  you  feel  and 
know  to  be  dangerous  ;  but  you  can- 
not— nor  can  you  deceive  your  real 
friends,  every  one  of  whom  would 
think  much  more  highly  of  you  if  it 
were  not  for  this  blot — I  would  not 
heedlessly  wound  your  feelings — this 
foible  in  your  character.  Zounds, 
man  !  if  you  don't  change  your  cursed 
position,  as  you  call  it,  very  soon — 
and  you  may  do  so  now  with  honor — 
you'll  be  forced  from  it  in  disgrace. 
By  Heaven  !  I  cannot  think  of  the 
thing  with  patience,  so  I'll  say  no 
47  atheseum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


more  about  it.      I  shall  swear  if  I  do 

— I  know  I  shall.      God  ! bless 

you  !  There,  there's  my  hand,  Doc- 
tor ;  you  know  you  may  command  me 
in  any  way  ; — but  here  comes  Inglis — 
I  want  to  speak  to  him — the  fellow 
has  got  an  idea  of  committing  matri- 
mony." 

The  reason  why  we  have  chosen  to 
speak  of  the  worthy  Doctor,  rather 
than  of  some  others  of  the  class  of 
"What's  to  be  done!"  people  who 
have  come  under  our  cognizance,  is, 
that  from  the  certainty  of  his  resources 
he  seemed  to  be  in  less  danger  of  suf- 
fering from  giving  way  to  habitual 
procrastination.  His  duties  were 
simple  and  specific  :  well  understood 
and  admitted  even  in  the  midst  of 
neglect.  When  these  are  numerous 
and  complicated,  the  abandonment  of 
mind  to  that  miserable  state  of  weak- 
ness which  we  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, must  be  more  speedily  fatal  to 
happiness.  Besides,  this  one,  if  such  a 
mode  of  speaking  of  any  mortal  being 
may  be  allowed,  was  the  Doctor's  only 
failing.  All  his  other  duties,  wherein 
this  master-vice  did  not  interfere, 
were  performed  with  the  strictest  and 
most  conscientious  exactness  ;  and  his 
name  will  not  cease  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect,  till  the  present  genera- 
tion shall  be  gathered  to  their  fathers. 

Never  was  the  assertion,  that  "  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined," 
more  fully  proved  than  in  the  case  of 
Emilia  and  Charles  Smithers.  The 
latter  felt  that  he  had  lost  much  time; 
but,  notwithstanding,  lost  much  more 
before  he  went  to  Oxford  ;  and,  when 
there,  exhibited  a  complete  counter- 
part of  his  father's  conduct,  neglect- 
ing, and  ever  bewailing  the  neglect  of 
his  duties.  The  event  was  as  might 
be  expected.  After  putting  off  the 
evil  day  from  time  to  time,  he  at 
length  went  up  for  his  examination, 
and  was  "  plucked."  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Cambridge,  where,  it 
was  hoped,  his  classics  might  pass  ; 
but  there,  the  mathematics  started  up 
as  a  lion  in  his  way  ;  and  truly  it 
might  be  said,  that,  when  poring,  or 
rather  dreaming,  over  what  appeared 
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a  chaos  of  figures  and  problems,  he 
knew  not  "  What  was  to  be  done  1" 

From  amid  these  difficulties,  the 
poor  fellow  was  summoned  home  to  a 
scene  of  deep  distress.  His  father 
was  on  his  deathbed  on  his  arrival ; 
and  a  few  weeks  terminated  his  mortal 
career.  Then  was  poor  Charles  left 
in  the  world,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  without  profession  or  property  ; 
for  it  appeared  that  the  Doctor's  es- 
tate was  not  even  adequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  dilapidations  which 
had  been  for  years  in  progress  at  the 
Rectory,  unheeded  or  neglected. 

The  Colonel,  with  his  usual  good- 
ness of  heart,  resolved  to  uphold  him 
at  college,  provided  his  pecuniary  as- 
sistance was  likely  to  be  serviceable  ; 
but  he  never  took  a  step  without  pre- 
viously reconnoitering  ;  and  after  ex- 
changing some  letters  with  Cambridge 
friends,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
idea,  as  being  little  better  than  send- 
ing the  poor  youth  on  a  "  forlorn 
hope,"  in  which  his  character  afford- 
ed small  chance  of  success  ;  and 
"where  defeat,  after  past  occurrences, 
would  stamp  him  with  irremediable 
disgrace. 

From  that  period,  Charles  Smith- 
ers's  life  has  been  one  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  which  he 
might  in  his  youth  have  fairly  antici- 
pated would  have  been  his  lot.  His 
first  useful  occupation  was  that  of  an 
assistant  at  the  grammar-school  where 
we  were  both  educated  ;  but  the  wor- 
thy clergyman  at  its  head  was  com- 
pelled to  tell  our  uncle,  that  he  could 
not  retain  him  in  that  situation,  con- 
sistently with  the  duty  lie  owed  to  his 
pupils.  Perhaps  the  painful  feelings 
which  must  have  been  his  lot,  in  the 
midst  of  those  whom  he  had  known 
and  felt  upon  an  equality  with  in  hap- 
pier days,  might  have  rendered  him 
unfit  for  his  office.  They  must  have 
been  acute  ;  for,  till  his  parent's 
death,  he  had  no  idea  of  his  circum- 
stances, or  perhaps  he  might,  ere  ha- 
bit had  grown  too  strong,  have  shaken 
off  his  hereditary  apathy. 

The  next  effort  made  by  our  uncle 
was,  perhaps,  injudicious,  for  he  never 


reflected  thereon  with  pleasure,  and 
we  have  often  thought,  was  persuaded 
into  it  contrary  to  his  better  judgment ; 
but  he  was  not  of  those  who,  when 
they  have  taken  an  active  part  in  any- 
thing that  is  unsuccessful,  endeavor  to 
throw  the  odium  of  defeat  upon  their 
colleagues.  Among  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  late  Doctor,  a  sum  was 
raised,  sufficient  to  purchase  for  poor 
Charles  a  share  in  an  academy  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  where  the  higher 
classics  were  not  read.  This  sum 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  loan,  in 
order  that  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
honor  might  stimulate  him  to  exertion. 
All  went  on  well  apparently  for  some 
years;  and  Emilia  went  to  live  with 
her  brother,  having  no  other  resource, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  superficial 
nature  of  her  education. 

The  next  time  we  heard  of  Charles 
was  when  his  partner  died,  and  he 
became,  in  consequence,  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  establishment ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  took  unto  himself  a 
wife,  as  a  matter  of  course  one  of 
the  "  What's  to  be  done  1"  species. 
Thus  left  to  himself,  old  and  incura- 
ble habits  assumed  their  ancient  sway, 
if,  indeed,  they  had  ever  been  con- 
quered ;  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  his  school  dwindled  away,  and 
left  him,  like  his  poor  father,  to  la- 
ment over  his  darkening  prospects,  and 
saunter  about,  inquiring  and  wonder- 
ing "  What  was  to  be  donel"  No- 
thing was  done  ;  or  he  might,  even 
then,  have  repaid  his  friends,  and  re- 
tained their  confidence  and  respect ; 
but  he  lingered  on,  with  the  expenses 
of  a  large  and  useless  establishment, 
till  "  poverty  came  upon  him  like 
an  armed  man." 

The  first  intimation  we  received  of 
his  difficulties  was  from  the  London 
Gazette,  where  our  uncle  discovered 
his  name  in  the  list  of  bankrupts, 
when  looking  over  its  pages  for  mili- 
tary intelligence.  It  appeared  after- 
wards that  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
gradually  sinking  ;  that  he  paid  his 
tradesmen's  bills  very  honestly  as  long 
as  his  capital  lasted,  and  then  began 
to  contrive  excuses,  which  answered 
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the  purpose  very  well  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which, 
as  he  had  not  even  then  quite  made 
up  his  mind  about  "  What  was  to  be 
done  1"  his  landlord  settled  the  point 
for  him  by  making  a  seizure  for  rent, 
whereupon  the  butcher,  baker,  grocer, 
cheesemonger,  &c.  "  upon  that  hint, 
did  speak,"  in  terms  by  no  means  so 
respectful  and  polite  as  whilom  they 
had  used  when  "soliciting his  favors," 
in  their  various  and  respective  "lines." 
This  failure  made  a  sad  impression 
upon  all  of  us.  We  had  learned, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  the  late 
master  of  the  academy  left  behind 
him  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  whole  of  which  he 
had  accumulated  in  the  house  where 
Charles  Smithers  became  a  bankrupt, 
while  his  friends  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  success  of  their 
endeavors  in  his  behalf.  It  seems 
that,  at  the  death  of  his  partner,  he 
might  be  said,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  his  debts,  and  of  the  bond 
held  by  our  uncle,  (which  the  parties 
concerned  agreed  should  never  be  de- 
manded,) to  have  been  worth  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  besides  the  "good- 
will" of  the  school,  which  he  might 
have  retained,  with  all  its  advantages, 
to  this  day,  had  he  taken  a  partner 
more  competent  than  himself,  to  su- 
perintend the  duties.  To  this  course, 
divers  friends  had  urged  him  in  vain, 
although  he  acknowledged  that  he 
frequently  felt  his  own  deficiency. 
He  could  not  be  charged  with  extra- 
vagance nor  inattention,  if  staying  at 
home,  and  letting  things  go  on  in 
their  old  course,  were  an  adequate  de- 
fence against  these  imputations.  His 
was  an  abandonment  and  sheer  wreck 
of  property,  respectability,  and  future 
prospects,  in  the  face  of  conviction, 
merely  because  he  never  could  de- 
cide the  question,  "  What's  to  be 
done  1" 

The  exertions  and  interest  of 
friends,  after  a  while,  procured  for 
him  a  subordinate  situation  in  one  of 
the  public  offices,  which  he  yet  re- 
tains, and  above  which  he  is  never 
likely  to  rise,  unless  he  can  overcome 


his  habitual  inanity,  of  which  there 
seems  little  probability.  He  is  now 
the  father  of  four  children,  who  are 
brought  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  too  probable  that  the  third 
generation  of  Smitherses  will  pursue 
the  steps  of  their  forefathers,  and  go 
forth  into  the  world  without  knowing 
"  What's  to  be  done  1" 

Emilia  was  kindly  invited,  from 
respect  to  her  father,  to  spend  a 
few  months,  after  her  brother's 
misfortunes,  with  several  families  in 
our  neighborhood.  It  was  a  painful 
sight  to  see  that  poor  girl.  Many 
people  thought  her  handsome,  and 
she  was  herself  of  that  opinion  ;  and, 
in  the  weakness  of  her  poor  untutored 
mind,  deemed  that,  having  lived  near 
the  metropolis,  (to  her,  synonimous 
with  living  among  the  "  world"  there- 
in,) she  must  be  superior  to  the  coun- 
try ladies  around  her.  She  was  at 
that  critical  age  when  the  unmarried 
fair  are  said  to  change  the  question  of, 
"  I  wonder  whom  I  shall  have  V  into 
that  of,  "  I  wonder  who  will  have 
me'!"  And  truly  she  did  seem  de- 
termined to  solve  the  question,  and 
set  about  it  with  a  spirit  to  which  we 
had  not  supposed  any  of  the  family 
could  have  been  roused.  She  made 
some  desperate  lunges  ;  and,  we  re- 
ally think,  might  have  carried  the 
point  with  a  good-tempered  fox- 
hunting squire,  had  it  not  happened 
that,  one  rainy  morning,  they  were 
left  ttte-a-tete  together,  accidentally, 
for  two  long  hours.  Determined  to 
make  the  agreeable,  the  poor  girl  rat- 
tled on  with  town-talk  and  gossiping 
nonsense,  and  the  squire  laughed  and 
seemed  well  pleased  ;  for  the  learned 
and  deep  blue  among  the  daughters  of 
Eve  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes  :  and 
so  far  all  went  on  well ;  but,  alas  ! 
Emilia  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and 
thinking  mayhap  of  rivals,  or  having 
nothing  else  to  say,  she  ventured  upon 
divers  of  those  evil  reports,  usually  as 
false  as  malicious,  which,  ever  and 
anon,  disgrace  every  petty  gossiping 
circle  in  the  united  kingdoms.  Squire 
Henchman,  whose  heart  lay,  as  folks 
say,  "  in  the  right  place,"  listened  at 
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first  with  surprise,  then  with  pain,  and 
took  leave  with  pleasure  ;  and  thence- 
forth was  no  more  seen  dangling  after 
the  fair  Emilia,  who  felt  much  at  a 
loss  about  "  What  was  to  be  done  1" 
As  time  rolled  on,  matrimonial  views 
gradually  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  At  our  uncle's  decease, 
he  left  her  a  small  annuity,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  she  is  enabled  to 
live  with  two  elderly  maiden  ladies  of 
a  somewhat  similar  mental  calibre  ; 
and,  though  we  may  risk  the  chance 
of  being  accused   of  scandal   for  the 


avowal,  we  much  fear  that  their  time 
is  not  spent  in  such  conversation  as 
becomes  Christians  who  are  instructed 
to  "  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  them." 

Much  as  we  abominate  such  sort  of 
discourse,  truth,  however,  compels  us 
to  say,  that  we  verily  believe  it  hath 
not  its  rise  so  frequently  from  feelings 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  as  in  the 
stagnant  and  noisome  wilderness  of  an 
uncultivated  mind,  ever  seeking,  but 
apparently  never  knowing,  "  What  is 
to  be  done  1" 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 


Virides  fecere  merendo." — Old  Motto. 


Have  you  walked  in  the  fields,  when  the  sun 

Through  the  trees  is  really  burning, 
And  the  village  children,  one  by  one, 

To  their  cottage  homes  are  turning  ? 
Hast  thou    not   bow'd    to    their   laughing 
mirth, 
As  they  toss'd  the  wild-flowers  far  and 
nigh, 
Their  voices  ringing  over  the  earth  ; — 

They  cannot  have  gone  unheeded  by. 
Their  thoughts  are  fresh,  and  their  hearts 

are  green, 
Oh,  they  have  not  seen  what  thou  hast  seen! 

Have  you  not  mark'd  in  the  quiet  aisle 

Of  Tintern  church,  the  sweet  and  fair, 
The  wandering  leaf  of  the  ivy  smile, 

In  gladness  on  the  pulpit  stair? 
You  have  not  forgot  the  aged  man, 

With  shepherd  staff",  and  hoary  hair, 
You  turn'd  from  your  homeward  path  to 
scan, 

So  old,  and  yet  so  free  from  care — 
His  soul  was  bright,  tho'  his  eyes  were  dim, 
The  God  of  his  youth  was  light  to  him. 


Thou    art  sad  !    thy  heart    is  journeying 
hack 
To  the  guide  of  thy  early  day, — 
Hast  thou  stray 'd  so  far  from  his  peaceful 
track, 
Are  all  his  foot-prints  worn  away  ? 
Have  you  walked  in  a  path  benighted, 

Beguiled  by  a  flickering  spark  ; 
The  lamp  of  joy  your  father  lighted,  "3 
Oh,  is  its  bright  flame  burning  dark  ? 
Surely,  oh  surely  it  cannot  be, 
The  thought  of  that  face  hath  gone  from 
thee  ! 

The  green  nest  of  the  bird  will  perish, 

The  violet  know  its  place  no  more, — 
The  ivy  of  virtue  will  cherish 

The  greenness  it  cherished  of  yore. 
Friend  of  my  youth  !  'twere  sweet  to  bor- 
row 

The  soft  gleam  from  that  ivy  leaf, 
'Twill  be  a  light  on  the  eye  of  sorrow, 

'Twill  be  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  grief. 
The  peace  of  God  on  that  ivy  will  he 
Father  and  mother,  yea  more,  to  thee. 


THE  SECOND  BEST. 


Eveline  Meynell,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Meynell,  was  possessed  of  a  mind 
and  heart  equally  noble  ;  the  former 
strong,  clear  and  cultivated,  the  latter 
running  over  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  The  character  of  this  ad- 
mirable woman,  who  had  acquired  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Second  Best," 
and  who  well  merited  all  the  praise 
which  this  comprehensive  title  can 
imply,  is  more  fully  exhibited  in  the 


following  letters.  They  are  written 
by  different  persons,  and  spread 
through  nearly  five-and -twenty  years 
of  time.  The  first  is  from  her  father 
to  his  lady-wife.  He  was  with  the 
army  in  Germany,  during  the  Seven- 
Years'-War. 

"  I  fear,  my  worthy  love,  there  is 
but  distant  prospect  of  my  being  able 
to  return  to  you.      Would  that  I  had 
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left  the  army  in  the  last  peace  !  I 
had  done  enough  that  I  should  not 
have  feared  having  anything  wrong 
said  of  me ;  and  I  feel  that,  however 
campaigning  may  suit  a  bachelor, 
there  is  no  place  for  an  honest  mar- 
ried man  but  his  own  dear  home,  with 
its  fireside,  and  the  wife  and  children 
of  his  heart  around  it.  And,  whilst 
I  am  plodding  on  in  our  marches,  in 
these  deep  roads,  and  behold  the  fa- 
mily groups  crowding  to  their  doors 
to  see  us  pass,  and  the  little  faces  of 
the  young  ones  turned  up  to  ask  ex- 
planations of  their  mother,  or  the  lad 
climbing  up  to  his  father's  shoulders 
to  have  a  better  view, — my  heart  has 
yearned  for  Arlescot,  and  for  those 
who  are  there  gathered  together,  and 
I  have  scarcely  kept  from  weeping. 
And  yet  I  have,  now  and  then,  reasons 
for  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
When — and  it  happens  not  seldom — 
the  people  are  plundered,  and  put  to 
sufferings  of  which  I  cannot  and  will 
not  speak,  my  heart  has  swelled  with 
joy  that  such  things  do  not  take  place 
in  our  island.  My  own  dear  Marga- 
ret, I  think  of  you,  and  Eveline,  and 
Mary  ;  and  my  heart  blesses  the  Al- 
mighty that  such  things  are  far  from 
you.  Yet  I  dreamed  last  night  that 
Arlescot  was  pillaged  and  on  fire,  and 
that  you  were  under  the  large  firs  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  when  a  soldier 
came  up,  who  was  drunk  as  well  as 
brutal,  and  who  was  about  to  dis- 
charge his  pistol  at  you,  when  Eve- 
line, who  till  then  had  been  trembling, 
gained  sudden  courage  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  convulsively  snatched  hold 
of  the  piece,  which  turned  the  muzzle 
towards  the  man  himself,  and  the 
shock  causing  the  discharge,  the  ball 
struck  him,  and  he  fell. 

"  I  should  not  tell  you  foolish 
dreams,  were  it  not  that  this  serves 
to  show  how  much  you  all  live  in  my 
mind.  And,  besides,  this  dream 
spoke  truth  of  Eveline  :  it  is  just  as 
she  would  have  acted,  delicate  as  she 
is,  if  you  had  been  in  danger. — Pray 
write  me  long  accounts  of  yourself, 
and  all  of  you  ;  and  above  all,  let  me 
hear  how  Eveline  gets  on  in   all  her 


curious  studies.  They  would  have 
been  whims,  and  I  should  have  forbid- 
den them,  in  any  one  else  ;  but  in  her 
they  are  real  and  sound,  and  will  bring 
forth  good  fruit  hereafter.  Tell  me 
amply  of  all  that  are  with  you.  Hen- 
ry writes  to  me  himself  constantly  ; 
but,  for  the  others,  I  must  trust  to 
you.  Tell  me  of  Mary — tell  me  of 
Eveline — tell  me  of  yourself, — and  in 
the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them,, 
much,  more,  most.  To  no  love,  in- 
deed, but  that  for  you,  can  my  affec- 
tion for  Eveline  be  second.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  has  such  a  daughter 
as  she  is,  when  her  mother  is  such  as 
you.  Only  once  let  me  get  back  to 
you,  and  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  we 
ever  are  thus  separated  again." 

The  next  letter  is  dated  five  or  six 
years  later,  and  is  from  Eveline's  bro- 
ther, Sir  Henry,  who  was  then  at  Paris. 
Poor  Sir  John  had  never  again  seen 
that  family,  for  whom  his  love  was  so 
strong  and  so  tender  :  he  was  killed  at 
Minden.  Sir  Henry,  then  about  one- 
and-twenty,  had  been  on  the  continent 
a  great  deal  since,  while  Lady  Mey- 
nell  and  her  daughters  had  lived  chief- 
ly at  Arlescot.  The  remainder,  as 
regards  that  date,  the  letter  itself  will 
speak  : — 

"  Paris,  June,  1764. 

"  Dearest  Eveline. — The  tone 
of  my  few  last  letters  will,  I  think,  to 
one  so  clear-sighted,  prevent  any  great 
surprise  being  called  forth  by  the  con- 
tents of  this.  You  will  readily  guess 
that  I  allude  to  my  approaching  mar- 
riage with  Mademoiselle  de  Villebois  ; 
and  hearty  and  fervent,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  your  wishes,  that  that  mar- 
riage may  be  to  me  the  source  of  the 
degree  of  happiness  which  a  happy 
marriage  alone  can  produce. 

"  Of  course,  once  the  matter  was 
finally  determined  upon,  my  heart 
turned  to  you.  And  now,  Eveline, 
I  must  speak  more  at  large  concerning 
yourself  than  I  have  ever  yet  done  to 
yourself — for  I  am  certain,  when  you 
have  read  the  grounds  on  which  I 
found  the  entreaty  I  am  about  to 
make,  that  you  will  grant  it. 
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"  What  I  wish,  then,  is  that,  as 
long  as  you  remain  a  Meynell,  you 
should  make  one  of  your  brother's  fa- 
mily.— You  know  that  brother  is  more 
really  attached  to  you  than  is  any  one 
else  in  the  world  ; — he  knows  you  bet- 
ter— and  therefore  he  cannot  be  other- 
wise. I  am  quite  well  aware  of  all 
that  is  said  about  the  annoyance  and 
danger  of  a  third  person  being  resident 
in  a  bridal  house,  especially  when  that 
person  is  of  the  bridegroom's  kin  in- 
stead of  the  bride's.  But  this,  to  be 
true,  requires  that  one  of  the  three 
should  have  qualities  which  I  hope 
none  of  us  possess.  It  argues,  in  par- 
ticular, littleness  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  female  members  of  the 
trio  : — what  your's  is  I  need  not  tell 
you — what  Adelaide's  is,  lover  as  I 
am,  I  know. 

"  It  would  surprise  you,  indeed,  if 
you  were  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  she  is  proud  of  you  already — 
and  of  the  impatience  she  feels  at  not 
being  yet  able  to  love  you  as  I  do. 
Strong  and  fervent  as  my  passion  is 
for  Adelaide,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
extreme  advantage  which  your  society 
Avould  be  to  her.  She  is  a  year 
younger  than  you — and,  brilliant  as 
are  her  talents,  and  expanded  as  I  am 
convinced  her  mind  will  more  and 
more  rapidly  become, — still  she  has 
not  had  your  advantages  to  cultivate 
her  natural  gifts  to  the  most  sound  and 
productive  effect.  She  has  exactly 
that  character  of  feeling  which,  so  far 
from  being  envious  at  this,  will  ad- 
mire, with  all  her  warmth  of  disposi- 
tion, the  merit  itself,  and  be  grateful, 
with  all  its  generous  tenderness,  for 
the  benefits  it  will  produce  in  her. 
Yes,  Eveline,  she  is  worthy  even  of 
being  your  sister — and  if /think  that, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
fear  that  any  discordancy  should  arise 
through  her  means. 

"As  for  the  paltry  and  unintelligi- 
ble jealousy  which  I  have  heard  some- 
times arises  on  a  sister's  part  at  the 
brother's  love  for  his  wife  exceeding 
that  for  her,  I  will  not  insult  you  by 
speaking  on  the  subject.  You  know 
full  well  that  my  affection  for  you  is 


second  only  to  that  which  the  nature 
of  things  must,  in  every  man,  make 
the  first : — or  probably  it  is  in  charac- 
ter they  differ  rather  than  in  degree. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you,  dear  Eve- 
line, to  tell  me  that  you  will  add  to 
the  happiness  of  our  home — till  you 
leave  us  to  make  another  home  less 
happy  only  because  there  will  not  be 
such  a  third  as  at  Arlescot.      H.  M. 

"Henri  m'a  confie  le  sujet  sur  le- 
quel  il  vous  ecrivait  :  je  me  l'ai  fait 
montrer  sa  lettre.  Tout  ce  qu'il  dit 
est  vrai,  hormis  les  louanges  exagge- 
res  dont  il  m'accable.  Je  vous  prie 
de  croire,  ma  deja-chere  sceur,  que 
mon  ame  partage  son  desir  que  vous 
fassiez  le  tiers  de  cet  heureux  trio 
dont  il  parle  avec  une  tendresse  si 
aimable  et  si  vraie.  A.  de  V." 

My  readers  will  now  begin  to  see 
pretty  clearly  the  sense  in  which  Eve- 
line had  received  the  title  of  the  Se- 
cond Best.  Her  father  had  preferred 
only  the  wife  of  many  and  affectionate 
years — her  brother  had  given  but 
slight  superiority  to  the  object  of  his 
young  yet  perfect  love.  The  next 
letter,  however,  speaks  stronger  still. 
It  is  from  the  young  lady  Meynell, 
about  a  year  after  her  marriage,  to  a 
young  lady  with  whom  she  had  formed 
an  early  intimacy.  In  the  preceding 
letter  I  have  left  the  little  postcript  in 
the  original — but  this  is  long  enough 
to  need  translation. 

"  So  you  have  returned  from  Italy 
after  your  bridal  tour  of  a  year — and 
lo  !  you  express  surprise,  first,  at  my 
being  married  ;  secondly,  at  my  having 
married  an  Englishman  ;  and  above 
all,  at  my  having  consented  to  live  in 
England. 

"  As  for  the  first  cause  of  wonder, 
you  forget,  ma  chere,  that  time  ad- 
vances, and  that  I  was  only  a  month 
younger  at  the  period  of  my  marriage 
than  you  were  at  your's.  With  re- 
gard to  my  marrying  an  Englishman, 
you  don't  know  what  an  Englishman 
Sir  Henry  is.  He  has  all  the  polish 
of  our  most  cultivated  Parisians,  with- 
out any  of  their  frivolity  of  manner,  or 
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frequent  littleness  of  mind.  His  de- 
licacy of  manners,  indeed,  arises  from 
his  own  mind,  instead  of  from  the 
mimicry  of  others — which,  in  truth, 
prevents  the  word  delicacy  being  ap- 
plicable in  its  strict  sense.  Besides, 
he  has  a  strength  of  character,  and  a 
reality  of  purpose,  which  the  differ- 
ence of  position  between  an  English 
gentleman  and  one  of  our  petits-mai- 
tres  de  Cour,  must,  in  the  mass  of  in- 
stances, necessitate*.  Do  not  think 
I  am  folle  d'amour,  thus  to  speak. 
No  ; — every  month  I  live  with  my  hus- 
band, my  love  for  him,  if  it  cannot 
well  increase  in  mere  degree,  becomes 
of  a  more  intensely  tender,  as  well  as 
of  a  far  nobler,  character. 

"  As  to  my  living  in  England,  I 
certainly  consented  at  first  from  its 
being  the  country  of  the  man  whom  I 
married  because  I  loved  him.  You 
know  that  I  am  of  the  religion  of  this 
country — indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  difference  of  customs  which,  to 
some  extent,  distinguishes  the  Pro- 
testants at  Paris,  Sir  Henry  and  I  ne- 
ver could  have  known  each  other  be- 
fore our  marriage  sufficiently  for  our 
affection  to  become  what  it  did.  It 
is  true,  then,  I  resigned  my  country 
for  my  husband. — My  parents  were 
dead  ;  but  they  had  not  heen  so  long 
enough  for  the  aunt,  with  whom  I 
lived,  at  all  to  supply  their  place  in 
my  affections.  It  therefore  cost  me 
but  little  to  resign  that  Paris  you  all 
prize  so  much,  for  the  sake  of  one 
whom  I  both  esteemed  and  loved  be- 
yond the  power  of  words  to  speak. 

"  But  now,  I  would  not  go  back  to 
France,  save  for  an  occasional  visit, 
on  any  account — except  it  were  his 
wish — and  of  that  there  is  little  fear. 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  what  a  coun- 
try-life is  in  England.  The  dull,  dis- 
mal, comfortless — vous  ne  connaissez 
pas  meme  le  terme — vous  n'avez  pas 
le  mot  pour  le  rendre, — je  dirai  que  le 
comfort  embrace,  dans  son  meilleur 
sens,  tout  ce  qui  fait  passer  la  vie 
journaliere  avec  une  jouissance  la  plus 


sauve  et  constante  ; — mais  meme  ici  on 
abuse  de  cet  mot,  a.  force  de  s'en 
servir." 

[I  could  not.  resist  leaving  this  in 
the  original — for  it  shows  to  an  Eng- 
lishman how  thoroughly  Lady  Meynell 
felt  what  Comfort  is  in  its  highest  sig- 
nification, and  yet  how  utterly  her 
language  was  incapable  to  express 
what  she  understood  so  well.  To 
resume.] 

"The  dull,  dismal,  comfortless  life 
at  a  chateau  in  a  distant  province  in 
France,  can  give  you  no  conception  of 
how  we  live  in  the  country  here. 
Here,  at  Arlescot,  is  an  admirable 
house,  of  various  dates,  though  all  old 
— but  not  like  your  father's  chateau 
in  Champagne.  Here  everything  is 
excellent  and  even  luxurious  ;  and  the 
society  of  our  neighbors,  and  our  Lon- 
don friends  who  come  down  for  weeks 
together,  is  delightful. 

"  But,  for  nearly  all  the  summer 
months,  we  were  by  choice  alone. 
That  is,  there  were  no  visiters — but 
our  family  circle  is  completed  by  a 
sister  of  Sir  Henry's  whom  he  has- 
prevailed  upon  to  live  with  us.  Oh  ! 
Clara,  such  a  woman  I  never  met  ! — 
such  talents  ! — such  knowledge  ! — such 
exquisite  tact  ! — for  it  is  that  which 
springs  from  delicate  feelings,  not  the 
factitious  tinsel  of  the  world  ; — such 
matchless  kindness  of  manner  ! — for 
its  source  is  an  incomparable  heart. 
I  never  shall  cease  to  think  of  the 
bursting  affection  with  which  she  re- 
ceived her  brother,  on  his  arrival — still 
less  shall  I  forget  the  numberless,  and 
nameless,  and  indescribable  offices  of 
the  truest  and  most  considerate  friend- 
liness, by  which  she  contrived  to  set 
me  at  my  ease  among  strangers  of 
whose  habits  of  living  I  could  know 
nothing — in  a  foreign  land,  of  every 
custom  of  which  I  was  of  necessity 
ignorant.  Nay,  from  what  I  did  see, 
I  am  confident  that  there  are  a  thou- 
sand delicate  kindnesses  which  I  ne- 
ver saw  at  all. 

"  Figure  to  yourself,  Clara,  if  you 


*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  date  of  this  is  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Louis  XV. 's  reign- 
the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  era  of  French  society. 
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can, — which  I  doubt  exceedingly, — a 
young  person,  not  even  now  above 
one-and-twenty,  with  a  face  of  ex- 
treme intellectual  beauty  —  without 
some  share  of  which  no  mere  physical 
regularity  of  feature  deserves  the  name 
of  beauty  at  all, — and  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  Eveline,  can  fully  compensate 
for  that  far  lower  quality  being  in- 
complete. Her  features  certainly  are 
not  regular  : — but  the  combination  du 
bon  sens  et  de  I'dme  I  never  saw 
equally  combined  in  any  face  before, 
and  I  had  no  conception  of  what  that 
combination  could  produce,  till  now. 
Her  countenance,  in  repose,  has  a 
mixture  of  strong  mind  and  placid 
thought  with  a  general  benevolent 
meaning,  and  unbounded  goodness  of 
heart.  But  to  see  it  brighten  with  the 
arousing  of  her  intellect  on  some  sub- 
ject in  which  she  takes  warm  interest, 
— or  kindle  with  intense  affection,  or 
soften  with  sweet  tenderness,  towards 
those  on  whom  her  feelings  are  really 
fixed, — this,  indeed,  must  excite  any 
one  with  admiration  who  has  either 
head  or  heart  sufficient  to  deserve  to 
class  among  human  beings. 

"  Helas  !  and  it  is  I  who  am  writ- 
ing thus  ! — I  whom  you  recollect  so 
giddy  a  girl  !  Yes,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  live  a  year  with  such  persons 
as  Henry  and  his  sister,  without  im- 
bibing higher  thoughts  and  stronger 
and  more  amiable  feelings.  Of  him  I 
need  not  say  more.  But  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  possible  that  any  one 
could  replace  him  during  the  few  and 
short  absences  he  has  been  compelled 
to  make,  as  she  has  done.  I  never 
met  a  woman  who  had  such  informa- 
tion without  having  the  very  slightest 
tinge  of  a  precieuse  : — she  never  pro- 
duces anything,  all  comes  so  naturally, 
so  much  of  course,  that  it  would  seem 
almost  to  be  affected  that  she  should 
withhold  it.  In  our  evenings,  when 
Henry  and  I  returned  from  wandering 
along  the  sweet  gardens  together,  and 
pausing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  silently  enjoying  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  being  together, — we  used 
to  find  Eveline  just  come  in  from  some 
errand  of  her  charity  in  the  village — 
and  the  hours  have  passed  with  such 


an  exquisite  charm  till  bed-time,  that, 
even  in  my  bridal  year,  I  have  never 
once  wished  her  away.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  she  takes  care  that  we 
often  shall  be  alone  ; — but  this  is  never 
done  as  though  it  were  contrived,  but 
seems  as  if  it  naturally  sprang  from 
her  being  engaged  in  her  own  pursuits. 

"  I  have  used  the  phrase  her  chari- 
ty. And  well  I  may  !  It  is  indeed 
no  common  alms-giving.  She  knows 
the  history  of  the  wants,  the  struggles, 
and  the  merits  of  every  family  in  the 
village.  Oh  !  how  I  bless  her  for  hav- 
ing shown  me,  by  her  practice — scarce- 
ly at  all  by  direct  precept  —  what 
heavenly  effects  a  dame  de  paroisse 
may  produce  in  this  country,  if  she 
know  the  proper  means,  and  is  willing 
to  exert  herself  ever  so  little.  I  trust, 
if  she  should  form  a  connection  such 
as  alone  she  would  form — and  I  doubt, 
from  certain  indications,  whether  she 
ever  will — that  my  watching  and  stu- 
dying her  admirable  conduct  on  this 
point  may  in  some  degree  soften  her 
loss  to  the  poor.  That  it  will  fully 
supply  it  I  never  can  hope — for  they 
have  known  '  kind  Mistress  Eveline' 
from  her  childhood  upwards.  They 
have  seen  her  goodness  from  its  earli- 
est bud  of  promise  to  its  present  full 
bearing  of  fruit. 

"  Oh  !  how  my  admiration  and  love 
of  my  noble  and  affectionate  husband, 
and  of  his  incomparable  sister  urge 
me  on  to  warmth  of  expression.  You 
will  scarcely  believe  this  letter  to  have 
been  written  by  your  light-hearted 
giddy  play-fellow  Adelaide.  The 
giddiness  is  gone,  but  the  lightness  of 
heart  is  not — or  rather  it  is  raised  to  a 
sensation  of  happiness  of  a  degree  of 
delicate  and  exquisite  enjoyment  such 
as  I  did  not  then  know  existed.  And 
this  I  owe  to  both  my  husband  and 
his  sister  ; — for,  if  my  love  for  him  be 
an  affection  far  superior  to  any  of 
which  I  had  conceived  the  existence, 
— so  is  my  friendship  for  her,  which 
ranks  second  only  to  that,  a  feeling 
such  as  I  had  no  idea  that  Friendship 
ever  could  be." 

This  speaks  well  for  more  women 
than  one.      Here  is  a  girl,  bred  in  Pa- 
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ris — if  not,  from  the  peculiarity  of  her 
position  arising  from  religion,  id  its 
worst — namely,  its  courtly — circles, 
certainly  in  its  worst  times; — a  beau- 
ty— nor  that  only,  but  distinguished 
for  her  liveliness,  I  might  say  brillian- 
cy, in  society — here  is  one  thus  cir- 
cumstanced unconsciously  becoming  of 
strong  and  finely  fervent  feelings,  and 
of  sound  and  reliable  judgment,  from 
her  union  with  a  man  of  sense  and  of 
virtue — and  from  continued  intercourse 
with  such  a  woman  as  Eveline  Mey- 
nell.  The  progress  of  this  heighten- 
ing of  character  was,  as  I  have  said, 
imperceptible  to  her  in  its  progress — 
but  such  changes  can  never  long  con- 
tinue to  exist  unknown  to  those  who 
have  undergone  them. 

A  fourth  letter,  dated  nearly  eight- 
een years  afterwards,  written  by  the 
daughter  of  this  Lady  Meynell,  who 
herself  died  when  this  young  person 
was  only  about  nine  years  old,  will 
complete  the  portrait  of  kind  Mistress 
Eveline.  The  writer  herself  seems 
to  have  profited  by  the  rare  qualities 
of  all  those  among  whom  she  was 
bred.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  her 
betrothed  : — 

"  You  remind  me  that  the  period  is 
nearly  approaching  at  which  a  year 
will  be  completed  since  my  poor  father 
died.  I  know  well  that  it  is  only  the 
strong  impulse  of  your  fondness  for 
me  that  can  have  led  you  to  hint  at 
this — for,  to  do  you  justice,  you  do  no 
more  than  hint — for  you,  of  all  the 
world,  must  feel  that,  neither  as  to 
retrospect  nor  prospect,  can  I  need 
reminding.  The  loss  of  such  a  fa- 
ther as  mine  must  leave  painful  sen- 
sations of  sorrow  long  after  the  early 
violence  of  grief  has  passed  away — 
and  I  feel  it  would  be  affectation,  and 
not  delicacy,  to  deny  that  the  hope  of 
being  united  to  one  between  whom  and 
myself  such  attachment  exists,  and 
has  so  long  existed,  as  our's,  produces 
to  rne  a  full  assurance  of  a  life  of 
happiness. 

"  But  the  particular  object  of  this 
letter,  dearest  Edward,  is  to  give  you 
all   the  information    within   my  recol- 

48  athemeum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


lection, — both  personal,  and  of  what  I 
have  heard  my  father  say,  sometimes 
to  me,  and  now  and  then  to  others, 
when  my  early  age  prevented  his 
thinking  of  my  presence, — concerning 
my  Aunt  Eveline.  Nothing  I  have 
heard  said  of  that  beloved  being  ever 
escaped  my  memory.  I  could  not 
apply  all  of  it  then — but  the  words 
have  remained  in  my  remembrance, 
and  their  meaning  is  clear  to  me  now. 

"  You  say  that,  of  course,  she  will 
come  and  live  with  us  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, you  should  like  to  know  her 
character  thoroughly.  I  do  not  Avon- 
der  that  you  should  desire  to  be  en- 
lightened on  some  few  points  of  that 
character,  notwithstanding  your  strong 
admiration  of  the  whole.  If  you  had 
seen  more  of  Aunt  Eveline  than  chance 
circumstances  have  allowed  you  to  do, 
you  would  need  no  information  at  all. 
I  have  seen  this  often,  and  longed  to 
speak  to  you  about  her, — as  you  now 
own  you  wished  to  do  to  me.  Thus 
has  fastidious  nicety  restrained  us  both 
from  conversing  on  a  subject  upon 
which  we  both  desired  to  come  to  a 
thorough  understanding.  As  it  is,  I 
will  give  you  all  that  I  know  concern- 
ing her. 

"  You  first  ask  how  it  is  she  has 
never  married — with  all  her  talents 
and  information,  and  with  her  very 
peculiar  but  still  admirable  beauty, 
and  her  warm  and  affectionate  cha- 
racter of  heart  1  I  think  I  know — for 
1  remember  what  my  father  thought 
on  the  subject — and  he  was  likely  to 
be  right.  I  recollect  hearing  him  say, 
that  he  thought  her  ideas  were  pitch- 
ed so  high,  as  to  what  men  ought  to 
be,  that  she  had  never  seen  one  who 
had  in  the  slightest  degree  touched 
her  feelings  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  men  found  out,  in  any  duration 
of  intercourse  with  her,  that  she  was 
far  beyond  them  in  both  power  and 
cultivation  of  mind,  and  therefore 
shrank  back,  all  of  them  in  fear,  and 
many  in  irritation  and  annoyance. 
'  Poor  Eveline  !'  I  recollect  his  add- 
ing, '  how  little  does  she  believe  she 
ever  annoyed  or  irritated  anybody  ! — 
how  totally  her  conduct  has  ever  been 
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the  reverse  of  what  ought,  in  justice, 
to  have  done  either  !' — This  exclama- 
tion is  undoubtedly  true  ; — and  from 
all  I  have  ever  seen  I  fully  conincide 
with  my  father's  belief.  I  heard  him 
once  say — '  I  do  believe  that  there 
never  were  but  two  men  whom  Eve- 
lina would  have  thought  worthy  of 
being  loved  ; — one  still  lives,  it  is 
Franklin — and  the  other  was  Milton.' 
I  agree  with  him  that  she  might  have 
become  attached  to  such  a  man  as 
Franklin  :  Milton  strikes  me  as  want- 
ing blandness  of  disposition — but  (you 
will  think  me  very  fantastic,  dear  Ed- 
ward, but  recollect,  you  begged  me  to 
be  most  minute)  I  think  such  a  being 
as,  it  might  be  supposed,  could  be 
compounded  of  the  best  qualities  of 
Franklin  and  Las  Casas,  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  than  all. 

"  My  mother  died,  as  you  know, 
while  I  was  still  quite  young — and  all 
the  recollections  of  my  mental  culti- 
vation apply  to  Aunt  Eveline.  Slight, 
indeed,  and  smattering,  is  the  all  I 
know  when  I  look  at  her  stores  of 
knowledge,  which  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunities of  years  to  contemplate.  She 
avoided,  indeed,  purposely,  many  of 
the  stronger  and  more  abstruse  stu- 
dies, for  me,  which  she  had  herself 
pursued.  Still,  even  in  what  she  did 
lead  me  to,  I  had  ample  means  of 
seeing  the  qualities  of  clearness, 
strength,  delicacy,  and  rapidity  by 
which  her  mind  is  distinguished  ; — vet 
all  these  powers,  and  the  acquisitions 
they  had  gained  for  her,  were  wholly 
untinged  with  the  slightest  touch  of 
pedantry  or  display. 

"  But  what  I  value  far  more  than 
all  this  is  the  active  excellence  of  her 
warm  and  admirable  heart.  Oh  Ed- 
ward, if  ever  you  find  one  trace  of 
sympathy  with  suffering,  or  of  desire 
to  relieve  it,  in  me,  you  will  owe  it  to 
that  invaluable  woman.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  she  de- 
voted her  whole  life  to  my  parents  and 
myself — or  of  the  love  she  bore  them, 
and  still,  thank  Heaven,  bears  to  me. 
I  allude  now  to  her  kindness,  active 
and  real,  to  the  poor.  Many  and  ma- 
ny is  the  bitter  day   in   winter   that  I 


have  known  this  model  of  practical 
good  feeling  walk  out  through  the 
snow,  and  go  to  the  cottage  of  some 
sick  or  suffering  villager,  who  was 
poor.  There  have  I  seen  her  admi- 
nister the  relief  and  comforts  of  me- 
dicine, food,  religious  advice  and 
prayer,  or  kind  and  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, as  the  occasion  required.  No- 
thing, indeed,  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful, or  tend  more — I  feel  it  now — to 
teach  us  what  real  charity  is,  than  to 
hear  Aunt  Eveline  talk  with  the  poor. 
She  did  not  assume  interest  in  their 
humble  matters,  as  many  do, — she  felt 
it; — she  listened  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation she  needed,  with  the  utmost 
patience ;  she  questioned  them  with 
clearness,  brevity,  and  kindness  min- 
gled ;  she  gave  them  her  advice  in  a 
manner  which  almost  made  the  people 
believe  the  ideas  she  suggested  had 
originally  arisen  in  their  own  minds. 

"  I  recollect  a  remarkable  instance 
of  all  these  qualities.  We  were  caught 
in  a  snow-storm  one  very  severe  Janu- 
ary ;  we  took  shelter  in  a  hovel  which 
stood  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  close  to 
the  road.  There  we  found  an  old 
carpenter  of  the  village,  who  said  he 
was  delighted  to  meet  '  kind  Mistress 
Eveline.'  as  the  elder  people  always 
called  her,  as  he  had  hit,  he  thought, 
on  a  mechanical  improvement  in  one 
of  the  tools  of  his  trade,  which  he 
longed  to  explain  to  her.  Off  he  set 
into  a  long  explanation,  of  which  I 
understood  not  one  word,  but  which 
Aunt  Eveline  went  along  with  per- 
fectly. When  the  old  man  had  been 
in  the  full  swing  of  ins  discourse  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  carriage  ar- 
rived to  bring  us  home,  as  it  had  been 
known  which  way  we  had  gone.  I 
knew  my  aunt  had  a  severe  cold,  and 
I  pressed  her  to  go  at  once.  No,  she 
said, — she  must  hear  out  old  Christo- 
pher's plan,  which  seemed  to  her  very 
ingenious.  The  conversation  lasted 
half  an  hour  more,  about  the  last  three 
minutes  of  which  she  occupied  in  giv- 
ing her  opinion  of  the  invention.  My 
father  afterwards  got  her  to  confess 
that  she  had  given  Christopher  the 
one  idea   which  had  made  all  the  rest 
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of  avail,  and  without  which  they  would  her  an  inmate.  You  will  soon  rejoice 
all  have  been  useless  ;  his  suspicions  for  your  own.  I  allude  to  that  de- 
having  been  roused  by  hearing  the  old  lightful  constancy  of  cheerfulness  of 
man  say  several  times — '  It's  very  odd,  manner,  which  might  be  called  gaiety 
but  I  thought  of  the  best  bit  of  the  had  it  not  a  beautiful  dash  of  tender- 
whole  plan  while  I  was  talking  to  kind  ness  which  renders  that  too  light  a 
Mistress  Eveline  in  the  snow-storm.'  word.  A  good  heart,  actively  em- 
Mistress  Eveline  herself  was  laid   up  ployed,   always  produces  this,    which 


for  a  fortnight  ;  but  she  cared  not — for 
Christopher  gained  a  round  sum  for 
the  patent  he  got  for  the  invention. 

"  I  am  sure,  dear,  dear  Edward, 
you  are  not  one  to  think  these  details 
childish,  or  too  minute.  You  will  see 
at  once  that  I  could  in  no  other  way 
so  well  show  you  what  she  really  is. 
You  may  have  heard  some  few  sneers 
at  her  talents  and  their  cultivation 
among  cold-blooded,  '  fine  '  people  ; 
but  I  have  heard  thousands  of  bless- 
ings bursting  from  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  for  the  goodness  of  her  heart. 

"  And  these  inward  qualities  have 
produced  one  outward  characteristic 
which  will  make  her  a  blessing,  instead 
of  an  incumbrance,  to  that  home  of 
which,  for  my  sake,  my  own  love,  you 
have  so  kindly    determined   to    make 


your  own  heart  will  at  once  set  before 
your  imagination.  Oh  !  Edward,  you 
do  not  even  conceive  how  I  bless  you 
for  adding  to  my  new  home  the  only 
thing  that  could  increase  the  happiness 
/  know  will  reign  there — the  society  of 
my  dear,  dear  Aunt  Eveline  !  There 
is  but  one  feeling  in  the  world  which 
exceeds  my  unspeakable  affection  for 
her; — Edward,  can  you  guess  what 
that  is!" 


The  only  addition  which  I  shall 
make  to  the  picture,  so  ably  and  so 
truly  drawn  in  the  preceding  letters, 
of  the  character  of  Eveline  Meynell, 
is  the,  following  tribute  to  her  memo- 
ry, which  is  inscribed  on  the  slightly 
but  beautifully  ornamented  slab  placed 
over  her  grave  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Eveline  Meynell,  grand-aunt  of  Sir  Edward  Mey- 
nell, Bart.,  present  owner  of  Arlescot  Hall,  in  this  parish.  He  raises  this 
monument  to  her  as  to  The  Second  Best;  the  origin  of  that  appellation,  cur- 
rent in  the  family,  having  proved  her  to  have  been  The  Best  of  all.  For,  the 
universal  object  of  affection  must  be  the  most  good.  And,  when  the  husband  of 
a  long  and  happy  marriage  was  asked,  whom  he  loved  the  best,  second  only  to 
his  wife  ? — when  the  affianced,  who  was  second  to  his  betrothed  1 — the  wife  of 
the  first  year,  who  second  to  her  newly -married  husband  1 — nay,  when  the  bride, 
on  the  eve  of  so  becoming,  was  asked  roho  teas  second  in  her  love  to  him  she 
was  about  to  wed  ? — each  and  all  have  answered, 

"EVELINE    MEYNELL." 


THE  CHARMED  PICTURE. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Oil  !   that  those  lips  had  language  ! — Life  hath  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  thee  last. 


Thine  eyes  are  charm 'd,  thine  earnest  eyes, 

Thou  Image  of  the  Dead  ! 
A  spell  within  this  sweetness  lies, 

A  virtue  thence  is  shed. 

Oft  in  their  meek  blue  light  enshrined, 

A  blessing  seems  to  be  ; 
And  sometimes  there,  my  wayward  mind 

A  still  reproach  can  see.  " 


And  sometimes  Pity — soft  and  deep, 
And  quivering  through  a  tear; 

Ev'n  as  if  Love  in  Heaven  could  weep, 
For  Giief  left  drooping  here. 

And  oh  !  my  spirit  needs  that  balm, 
Needs  it  'midst  fitful  mirth. 

And  in  the  night-hour's"  haunted  calm. 
And  by  tfitj  lonelv  hearth 
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Look  on  me  thus,  when  hollow  Praise 
Hath  made  the  weary  pine, 

For  one  true  tone  of  other  days, 
One  glance  of  love  like  thine! 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  sudden  glee 
Bears  my  quick  heart  along, 

On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  free 
As  bursts  of  skylark  song. 

In  vain,  in  vain  ! — too  soon  are  felt 
The  wounds  they  cannot  flee  ; 

Better  in  child-like  tears  to  melt, 
Pouring  my  soul  on  thee  ! 


Sweet  face,  that  o'er  my  childhood  shone, 
Whence  is  thy  power  of  change, 

Thus,  ever  shadowing  back  my  own, 
The  rapid  and  the  strange  ? 


Whence  are  they  charm'd — those 
eyes  ? — 

I  know  the  mystery  well  ! 
In  my  own  trembling  bosom  lies 

The  Spirit  of  the  Spell. 

Of  Memory,  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  born — 
Oh  !  change  no  longer,  Thou  ! 

Forever  be  the  blessing  worn 

On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow  ! 


THE  MURDERER'S  LAST  NIGHT. 


Until  my  twenty-seventh  year  I  re- 
sided in  the  small  cathedral  town  of 

C r    in    which  I  was    born.     My 

parents — especially  my  mother — were 
of  a  serious  cast.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated as  a  Quaker,  but  following  her 
own  notions  as  to  religion,  she  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  became  attached 
to  the  tenets  of  that  sect  knows  by 
the  name  of  Moravians,  and  last  of 
all  to  those  which,  when  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ritual  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  termed  "  Evangeli- 
cal ;"  or,  in  dissent  from  it,  "  Metho- 
distical." 

She  was  warm  and  fanciful  in  her 
devotional  practice  ;  for  which  the  be- 
lief as  to  the  palpable  and  plenary  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
human  mind,  in  which  she  was  bred, 
may  help  to  account.  Of  these  aspi- 
rations I,  an  ardent  and  sensitive  boy, 
soon  learned  to  partake.  My  mind 
was  never  naturally  prone  to  vice;  and 
my  imagination,  though  forward,  was 
pure.  I  was  brought  up  by  my  excel- 
lent parents  in  the  practice  of  virtue; 
and  I  loved  it.  With  an  outward  con- 
duct thus  guaranteeing  inward  persua- 
sions— with  professions  borne  out  by 
an  unquestioned  and  pure,  if  not  alto- 
gether unostentatious  piety  of  beha- 
vior, what  wonder  that  I  soon  became 
a  distinguished  votary  of  the  peculiar 
principles  to  which  I  had  attached  my- 
self. It  is  difficult  for  a  young  man 
to  know  himself  looked  up  to — be  the 
cause  what  it  may — without  his  feel- 
ings and  his  conduct  being  affected  by 


such  homage.  Nature  had  endowed 
me,  if  not  with  eloquence,  at  least 
with  considerable  fluency  of  speech  ; 
and  as  my  natural  diffidence — which 
at  first  was  great — wore  away,  whether 
by  extempore  prayer  or  seasonable  ex- 
hortation, the  effects  I  produced  ex- 
ceeded those,  the  fruits  of  zeal,  of 
those  about  me.  I  became  admired 
as  one  more  than  usually  gifted,  and 
was  gradually  exalted  into  a  leader. 
The  occasional  tendency  to  gloom  and 
nervous  irritability  to  which  my  tem- 
perament inclined  me,  was  yet  only 
marked  enough  to  throw  no  unbecom- 
ing seriousness  and  gravity  into  the 
features  of  so  young  an  apostle.  It 
was  strange  to  see  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  admiring  at  the  innate 
seriousness  of  so  early  a  preacher,  and 
owning  the  sometimes  really  fervid 
earnestness  of  my  appeals,  my  warn- 
ings or  my  denunciations.  I  began 
more  and  more  to  feel  myself  in  a  sta- 
tion above  that  of  my  fellows,  and 
that  I  had  now  a  character  to  sustain 
before  the  eyes  of  men.  Young  as  I 
was,  could  it  well  have  been  other- 
wise! Let  me  however  speak  the 
truth.  Spiritual  pride  at  last  crept 
upon  me.  Devotion  by  insensible  de- 
grees became  tainted  with  self,  and 
the  image  of  God  was,  I  fear,  some- 
times forgotten  for  that  of  his  frail  and 
unworthy  creature.  True  it  was,  I 
still,  without  slackening,  spoke  com- 
fort to  the  ear  of  suffering  or  repent- 
ant sin — I  still  exhorted  the  weak  and 
strengthened  the  strong.     I  still  warn- 
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cd  the  besotted  in  corruption  that  the 
fruits  of  vice,  blossom  as  she  will,  are 
but  like  those  of  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  seeming  gay,  but  only 
emptiness  and  bitter  ashes.  But,  alas  ! 
the  bearer  of  the  blessed  message  spoke 
as  if  the  worm  that  bore,  could  add 
grace  to  the  tidings  he  conveyed  to 
his  fellow  worm.  I  was  got  upon  a 
precipice,  but  knew  it  not — that  of 
self-worship  and  conceit;  the  worst 
creature-idolatry.  It  was  bitterly  re- 
vealed to  me  at  last. 

About  the  year  1790,  at  the  Assizes 
for  the  county   of  which  the   town  of 

C r  is  the  county  town,  was   tried 

and  convicted  a  wretch  guilty  of  one 
of  the  most  horrible  murders  upon  re- 
cord. He  was  a  young  man,  proba- 
bly (for  he  knew  not  his  own  years) 
of  about  twenty- two  years  of  age. 
One  of  those  wandering  and  unsettled 
creatures,  who  seem  to  be  driven  from 
place  to  place,  they  know  not  why. 
Without  home  ;  without  name  ;  with- 
out companion  ;  without  sympathy  ; 
without  sense.  Hearthless,  friendless, 
idealess,  almost  soul-less  !  and  so  ig- 
norant, as  not  even  to  seem  to  know 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  Re- 
deemer, or  seen  his  written  Word.  It 
was  on  a  stormy  Christmas  eve,  when 
he  begged  shelter  in  the  hut  of  an  old 
man,  whose  office  it  was  to  regulate 
the  transit  of  conveyances  upon  the 
road  of  a  great  mining  establishment 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  old  man 
had  received  him,  and  shared  with  him 
his  humble  cheer  and  his  humble  bed; 
for  on  that  night  the  wind  blew,  and 
the  sleet  drove,  after  a  manner  that 
would  have  made  it  a  crime  to  have 
turned  a  stranger  dog  to  the  door. 
The  next  day  the  poor  old  creature 
was  found  dead  in  his  hut — his  brains 
beaten  out  with  an  old  iron  implement 
which  he  used — and  Ins  little  furniture 
rifled  and  in  confusion.  The  wretch 
had  murdered  him  for  the  supposed 
hoard  of  a  few  shillings.  The  snow, 
from  which  he  afforded  his  murderer 
shelter,  had  drifted  in  at  the  door, 
which  the  miscreant,  when  he  fled,  had 
left  open,  and  was  frozen  red  with  the 
blood  of  his  victim.     But  it  betrayed 


a  footstep  hard  frozen  in  the  snow, 
and  blood, — and  the  nails  of  the  mur- 
derer's shoe  were  counted,  even  as  his 
days  were  soon  to  be.  He  was  taken 
a  few  days  after  with  a  handkerchief 
of  the  old  man's  upon  his  neck.  So 
blind  is  blood-guiltiness. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  condemnation, 
he  remained  reckless  as  the  wind — 
unrepenting  as  the  flint — venomous  as 
the  blind-worm.  With  that  deep  and 
horrible  cunning  which  is  so  often 
united  to  unprincipled  ignorance,  he 
had  almost  involved  in  his  fate  another 
vagrant  with  whom  he  had  chanced  to 
consort,  and  to  whom  he  had  disposed 
of  some  of  the  blood-bought  spoils. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  was  so 
involved  and  interwoven,  that  the  jury, 
after  long  and  obvious  hesitation  as  to 
the  latter,  found  both  guilty  ;  and  the 
terrible  sentence  of  death,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  was  passed  upon 
both.  The  culprit  bore  it  without 
much  outward  emotion  ;  but  when  taken 
from  the  dock,  his  companion,  infuri- 
ated by  despair  and  grief,  found 
means  to  level  a  violent  blow  at  the 
head  of  his  miserable  and  selfish  be- 
trayer, which  long  deprived  the 
wretch  of  sense  and  motion,  and,  for 
some  time,  was  thought  to  have  anti- 
cipated the  executioner.  Would  it 
had  done  so  !  But  let  me  do  my  duty 
as  I  ought — let  me  repress  the  horror 
which  one  scene  of  this  dreadful 
drama  never  fails  to  throw  over  my 
spirit — that  I  may  tell  my  story  as  a 
man — and  my  confession  at  least  be 
clear.  When  the  felon  awoke  out  of 
the  death-like  trance  into  which  this 
assault  had  thrown  him,  his  hardihood 
was  gone  ;  and  he  was  reconveyed  to 
the  cell,  in  which  he  was  destined 
agonizingly  to  struggle  out  his  last 
hideous  and  distorted  hours,  in  a  state 
of  abject  horror  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. He  who  felt  nothing — knew 
nothing — had  now  his  eyes  opened 
with  terrible  clearness  to  one  object — 
the  livid  phantasma  of  a  strangling 
death.  All  the  rest  was  convulsive 
despair  and  darkness.  Thought  shud- 
ders at  it — but  let  me  go  on. 

The  worthy  clergyman,  whose  par- 
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ticular  duty  it  was  to  smooth  and 
soften,  and,  if  possible,  illuminate  the 
last  dark  hours  of  the  dying  wretch, 
was  not  unwilling  to  admit  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  those  whom  religious  pre- 
dispositions and  natural  commisera- 
tion excited  to  share  with  him  in  the 
work  of  piety.  The  task  was  in 
truth  a  hard  one.  The  poor  wretch, 
for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  which 
such  intercourse  naturally  afforded 
him,  and  which  momentarily  relieved 
his  sick  and  fainting  spirit,  groaned 
out  half  articulate  expressions  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  appeals  that  were 
made  to  him  ;  but  the  relief  was  phy- 
sical merely.  The  grasp  of  the 
friendly  hand  made  waver,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  heavy  shadow  of  death 
which  hung  upon  him — and  he  grasp- 
ed it.  The  voice  breathing  mercy 
and  comfort  in  his  ear,  stilled  for  a 
second  the  horrid  echo  of  doom — and 
he  listened  to  it.  It  was  as  the 
drowning  man  gasps  at  the  bubble  of 
air  which  he  draws  down  with  him  in 
sinking — or  as  a  few  drops  of  rain  to 
him  at  the  stake,  around  whom  the 
fire  is  kindled  and  hot.  This,  alas  ! 
we  saw  not  as  we  ought  to  have  done 
— but  when  the  sinking  wretch,  at  the 
word  "  mercy,"  laid  his  head  upon 
our  shoulder  and  groaned,  we,  san- 
guine in  enthusiasm,  deemed  it  deep 
repentance.  When  his  brow  seemed 
smooth  for  a  space,  at  the  sound  of 
Eternal  Life,  we  thought  him  as  "a 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning." 
In  the  forward  pride  (for  pride  it 
was)  of  human  perfectibility,  we  took 
him — him  the  Murderer — as  it  were 
under  our  tutelage  and  protection. 
We  prayed  with  him — we  read  to  him 
— we  watched  with  him — we  blessed 
his  miserable  sleeps — and  met  his 
more  wretched  awakings.  In  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  pity,  we  would 
cleanse  that  white,  in  the  world's  eye, 
which  God  had,  for  inscrutable  pur- 
poses, ordained  should  seem  to  the 
last  murky  as  hell.  We  would 
paint  visibly  upon  him  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  sin  washed  away, 
and  mercy  found.  That  that  intended 
triumph  may  not  have  helped    to   add 


or  to  retain  one  feather's  weight  in 
the  balance  against  him,  let  me  hum- 
bly hope  and  trust.  That  I  was  a 
cause,  and  a  great  one,  of  this  unhap- 
py delusion,  let  me  not  deny.  God 
forgive  me,  if  I  thought  sometimes 
less  of  the  soul  to  be  saved  than  of 
him  who  deemed  he  might  be  one  of 
the  humble  instruments  of  grace.  It 
is  but  too  true  that  I  fain  would  have 
danced,  like  David,  before  the  Ark. 
Within  and  without  was  I  assailed  by 
those  snares  which,  made  of  pride,  are 
seen  in  the  disguise  of  charity.  The 
aspirations  of  my  friends,  the  eyes  of 
mine  enemies,  the  wishes  of  the  good, 
and  the  sneers  of  the  mistrustful, 
were  about  me,  and  upon  me  ;  and  I 
undertook  to  pass  with  the  Murderer 
— his  last  night — such  a  last  ! — 
but  let  me  compose  myself. 
#  *  #  # 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  ten,  on  a 
gusty  and  somewhat  raw  evening  of 
September,  that  I  was  locked  up 
alone  with  the  Murderer.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  Some 
rain  had  fallen,  and  the  sun  had  not 
been  long  set  without  doors  :  but  for 
the  last  hour  and  a  half  the  dungeon 
had  been  dark,  and  illuminated  only 
by  a  single  taper.  The  clergyman  of 
the  prison,  and  some  of  my  religious 
friends,  had  sat  with  us  until  the  hour 
of  locking  up,  when,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  gaoler,  they  departed.  I  must 
confess  their  "  good  night,"  and  the 
sound  of  the  heavy  door,  which  the 
gaoler  locked  after  him,  when  he 
went  to  accompany  them  to  the  outer- 
gate  of  the  gaol,  sounded  heavily  on 
my  heart.  I  felt  a  sudden  shrink 
within  me,  as  their  steps  quickly 
ceased  to  be  heard  upon  the  stone 
stairs — and  when  the  distant  prison 
door  was  finally  closed,  I  watched  the 
last  echo.  I  had  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten my  companion.  When  I  turn- 
ed round,  he  was  sitting  on  the  side 
of  his  low  pallet,  towards  the  head  of 
it,  supporting  his  head  by  his  elbow 
against  the  wall,  apparently  in  a  state 
of  half  stupor.  He  was  motionless, 
excepting  a  sort  of  convulsive  move- 
ment, between  sprawling  and   clutch- 
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ingofthe  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
which  was  extended  on  his  knee. 
His  shrunk  cheeks  exhibited  a  deadly 
ashen  paleness,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow,  the  effect  of  confinement. 
His  eyes  were  glossy  and  sunken,  and 
seemed  in  part  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  gazing.  They  were  turned 
with  an  unmeaning  and  vacant  stare 
upon  the  window,  where  the  last  red 
streak  of  day  was  faintly  visible, 
which  they  seemed  vainly  endeavoring 
to  watch.  The  sense  of  my  own  si- 
tuation now  recoiled  strongly  upon 
me  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  wretch  sit- 
ting stiffened  in  quiet  agony,  (for  it 
was  no  better,)  affected  me  with  a 
faint  sickness.  I  felt  that  an  effort 
was  necessary,  and,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, addressed  a  few  cheering  and 
consolatory  phrases  to  the  miserable 
creature  I  had  undertaken  to  support. 
My  words  might  not — but  I  fear  my 
tone  was  too  much  in  unison  with"  his 
feelings,  such  as  they  were.  His  an- 
swer was  a  few  inarticulate  mutter- 
ings,  between  which,  the  spasmodic 
twitching  of  his  fingers  became  more 
apparent  than  before.  A  noise  at 
the  door  seemed  decidedly  to  rouse 
him  ;  and  as  he  turned  his  head  with 
a  sudden  effort,  I  felt  relieved  to  see 
the  gaoler  enter.  He  was  used  to 
such  scenes  ;  and  with  an  air  of  com- 
miseration, but  in  a  tone  which  lack- 
ed none  of  the  firmness  with  which  he 
habitually  spoke,  he  asked  the  unhap- 
py man  some  question  of  his  welfare, 
and  seemed  satisfied  with  the  head- 
shake  and  inarticulately  muttered  re- 
plies of  the  again  drooping  wretch,  as 
if  they  were  expected,  and  of  course. 
Having  directed  the  turnkey  to  place 
some  wine  and  slight  refreshments  on 
the,  table,  and  to  trim  the  light,  he 
told  me  in  a  whisper,  that  my  friends 
would  be  at  the  prison,  with  the  cler- 
gyman, at  the  hour  of  six  ;  and  bid- 
ding the  miserable  convict  and  my- 
self, after  a  cheering  word  or  two, 
"  good  night,"  he  departed — the  door 
was  closed — and  the  Murderer  and  I 
were  finally  left  together. 

It   was   now    past   the   hour  of  ten 
o'clock  ;    and   it   became   my  solemn 


duty  to  take  heed,  that  the  last  few 
hours  of  the  dying  sinner  passed  not, 
without  such  comfort  to  his  struggling 
soul  as  human  help  might  hold  out. 
After  reading  to  him  some  passages  of 
the  gospel,  the  most  apposite  to  his 
trying  state,  and  some  desultory  and 
unconnected  conversation, — lor  the 
poor  creature  at  times  seemed  to  be 
unable,  under  his  load  of  horror,  to 
keep  his  ideas  connected  further  than 
as  they  dwelt  upon  his  own  nearing 
and  una\oidable  execution, — I  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  join  in  prayer. 
He  at  this  time  appeared  to  be  either 
so  much  exhausted,  or  laboring  under 
so  much  lassitude  from  fear  and  want 
of  rest,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to 
take  his  arm  and  turn  him  upon  his 
knees  by  the  pallet-side.  The  hour 
was  an  awful  one.  No  sound  was 
heard  save  an  occasional  ejaculation 
between  a  sigh  and  a  smothered 
groan  from  the  wretched  felon.  The 
candle  burned  dimly  ;  and  as  I  turned 
I  saw,  though  I  scarcely  noticed  it  at 
the  moment,  a  dim  insect  of  the  moth 
species,  fluttering  hurriedly  round  it, 
the  sound  of  whose  wings  mournfully 
filled  up  the  pauses  of  myself  and  my 
companion.  When  the  nerves  are 
strained  to  their  uttermost,  by  such 
trifling  circumstances  are  we  affected. 
Here,  (thought  I,)  there  has  been  no 
light,  at  such  an  hour,  for  many  years  ; 
and  yet  here  is  one  whose  office  it 
seems  to  be  to  watch  it  !  My  spirit 
felt  the  necessity  of  some  exertion  ; 
and  with  an  energy,  for  which 
a  few  minutes  before  I  had  hardly 
dared  to  hope,  I  poured  out  my  soul 
in  prayer.  I  besought  mercy  upon 
the  blood-stained  creature  who  was 
grovelling  beside  me — I  asked  that  re- 
pentance and  peace  might  be  vouch- 
safed him — I  begged,  for  our  Redeem- 
er's sake,  that  his  last  moments  might 
know  that  untasted  rapture  of  sin  for- 
given, and  a  cleansed  soul,  which 
faith  alone  can  bring  to  fallen  man — I 
conjured  him  to  help  and  aid  me  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  ;  and  I 
bade  him  put  off  life  and  forget  it, 
and  to  trust  in  that  name  alone — I  in- 
terceded that  his  latter   agony   iriigh* 
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be  soothed,  and  that  the  leave-taking 
of  body  and  soul  might  be  in  quiet- 
ness and  peace.  But  he  shook  and 
shivered,  and  nature  clung  to  the  mi- 
serable straw  of  existence  which  yet 
floated  upon  the  wide  and  dismal  cur- 
rent of  oblivion,  and  he  groaned  hea- 
vily and  muttered,  "No,  no  !  no  !" 
as  if  the  very  idea  of  death  was  un- 
bearable, even  for  a  moment  ;  and 
"  to  die,"  even  to  him  that  must, 
were  a  thing  impossible,  and  not  to 
be  thought  of  or  named.  And  as  I 
wrestled  with  the  adversary  that  had 
dominion  over  him,  he  buried  his 
shrunk  and  convulsed  features  in  the 
•covering  of  his  miserable  pallet  ; 
while  his  fingers  twisted  and  writhed 
about,  like  so  many  scotched  snakes, 
and  his  low,  sick  moans,  made  the 
very  dungeon  darker. 

When  I  lifted  him  from  his  kneel- 
ing position,  he  obeyed  my  movement 
like  a  tired  child,  and  again  sate  on  the 
low  pallet,  in  a  state  of  motionless 
and  unresisting  torpor.  The  damp 
sweat  stood  on  my  own  forehead, 
though  not  so  cold  as  on  his  ;  and  I 
poured  myself  out  a  small  portion  of 
wine,  to  ward  off  the  exhaustion 
which  I  began  to  feel  unusually  strong 
upon  tne.  I  prevailed  upon  the  poor 
wretch  to  swallow  a  little  with  me  ; 
and,  as  I  broke  a  bit  of  bread,  I 
thought,  and  spoke  to  him,  of  that 
last  repast  of  Him  who  came  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance  ;  and  methought 
his  eye  grew  lighter  than  it  was. 
The  sinking  frame,  exhausted  and 
worn  down  by  anxiety,  confinement, 
and  the  poor  allowance  of  a  felon's 
gaol,  drew  a  short  respite  from  the 
cordial  ;  and  he  listened  to  my  words 
with  something  of  self-collectedness 
— albeit,  slight  tremblings  might  still 
be  seen  to  run  along  his  nerves  at  in- 
tervals ;  and  his  features  collapsed, 
ever  and  anon,  into  that  momentary 
vacuity  of  wildness  which  the  touch 
of  despair  never  fails  to  give.  I  en- 
deavored to  improve  the  occasion.  I 
exhorted  him,  for  his  soul's  sake,  and 
the  relief  of  that  which  needed  it  too 
much,  to  make  a  full  and  unreserved 
confession,    not    only    to    God,    who 


needed  it  not,  but  to  man,  who  did. 
I  besought  him,  for  the  good  of  all, 
and  as  he  valued  his  soul's  health,  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  his  crime, 
but  his  eye  fell.  That  dark  enemy, 
who  takes  care  to  leave  in  the  heart 
just  hope  enough  to  keep  despair 
alive,  tongue-tied  him  ;  and  he  would 
not — even  now — at  the  eleventh  hour 
— give  up  the  vain  imagination,  that 
the  case  of  his  companion  might  yet 
be  confounded  with  his,  to  the  escape 
of  both — and  vain  it  was.  It  had  not 
been  felt  advisable,  so  far  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  truth,  that  this 
had  already  been  sifted  and  decided  ; 
and  I  judged  this  to  be  the  time. 
Again  and  again  I  urged  confession 
upon  him.  I  put  it  to  him  that  this 
act  of  justice  might  now  be  done  for 
its  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  the 
cleansing  from  spot  of  his  stained 
spirit.  I  told  him,  finally,  that  it 
could  no  longer  prejudice  him  in  this 
world,  where  his  fate  was  written  and 
sealed,  lor  that  his  companion  was  re- 
prieved. I  knew  not  what  I  did. 
Whether  the  tone  of  my  voice,  untu- 
tored in  such  business,  had  raised  a 
momentary  hope,  I  know  not — but  the 
revulsion  was  dreadful.  He  stared 
with  a  vacant  look  of  sudden  horror — 
a  look  which  those  who  never  saw 
cannot  conceive,  and  which — (the  re- 
membrance is  enough) — I  hope  never 
to  see  again — and  twisting  round, 
rolled  upon  his  pallet  with  a  stifled 
moan  that  seemed  tearing  him  in 
pieces.  As  he  lay,  moaning  and 
writhing  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
convulsions  of  his  legs,  the  twisting  of 
his  fingers,  and  the  shiverings  that  ran 
through  his  frame,  were  terrible. 

To  attempt  to  rouse  him  seemed 
only  to  increase  their  violence — as  if 
the  very  sound  of  the  human  voice 
was,  under  his  dreadful  circumstances, 
intolerable,  as  renewing  the  sense  of 
reality  to  a  reason  already  clouding, 
and  upon  the  verge  of  temporary 
deliquium.  He  was  the  picture  of 
despair.  As  he  turned  his  face  to 
one  side,  I  saw  that  a  few,  but  very 
few  hot  tears  had  been  forced  from 
his  glassy  and  blood -shot  eyes  ;  and 
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in  his  writhings  he  had  scratched  one 
cheek  against  his  iron  bedstead,  the 
red  discoloration  of  which  contrasted 
sadly  with  the  deathly  pallidness  of 
hue,  which  his  visage  now  showed  : 
during  his  struggles,  one  shoe  had 
come  off,  and  lay  unheeded  on  the 
damp  stone-floor.  The  demon  was 
triumphant  within  him  ;  and  when  he 
groaned,  the  sound  seemed  scarcely 
that  of  a  human  being,  so  much  had 
horror  changed  it.  I  kneeled  over 
him, — but  in  vain.  He  heard  nothing 
— he  felt  nothing — he  knew  nothing, 
but  that  extremity  of  prostration  to 
which  a  moment's  respite  would  be 
Dives'  drop  of  water — and  yet  in  such 
circumstances,  anything  but  a  mercy. 
He  could  not  bear,  for  a  moment,  to 
think  upon  his  own  death — a  moment's 
respite  would  only  have  added  new 
strength  to  the  agony — He  might  be 
dead  ;  but  could  not  " — die  ;"  and  in 
the  storm  of  my  agitation  and  pity,  I 
prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  relieve  him 
at  once  from  sufferings  which  seemed 
too  horrible  even  to  be  contemplated. 

How  long  this  tempest  of  despair 
continued,  I  do  not  know.  All  that  I 
can  recall  is,  that  after  almost  losing 
my  own  recollection  under  the  agita- 
tion of  the  scene,  I  suddenly  perceiv- 
ed that  his  moans  were  less  loud  and 
continuous,  and  that  I  ventured  to  look 
at  him,  which  I  had  not  done  for 
some  space.  Nature  had  become  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  sinking  gradually 
into  a  stupor,  which  seemed  something 
between  sleep  and  fainting.  This  re- 
lief did  not  continue  long — and  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him  begin  to  revive 
again  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  I 
made  a  strong  effort,  and  lifting  him 
up,  seated  him  again  on  the  pallet, 
and  pouring  out  a  small  quantity  of 
wine,  gave  it  him  to  drink,  not  without 
a  forlorn  hope  that  even  wine  might 
be  permitted  to  afford  him  some  little 
strength  to  bear  what  remained  of  his 
misery,  and  collect  his  ideas  for  his 
last  hour.  After  a  long  pause  of  re- 
turning recollection,  the  poor  creature 
got  down  a  little  of  the  cordial,  and 
as  I  sat  by  him  and  supported  him,  I 
began  to  hope  that  his  spirits  calmed. 

49   atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


He  held  the  glass  and  sipped  occa- 
sionally, and  appeared  in  some  sort  to 
listen,  and  to  answer  to  the  words  of 
consolation  I  felt  collected  enough  to 
offer.  At  this  moment  the  low  and 
distant  sound  of  a  clock  was  heard, 
distinctly  striking  one.  The  ear  of 
despair  is  quick  ; — and  as  he  heard  it, 
he  shuddered,  and  in  spite  of  a  strong 
effort  to  suppress  his  emotion,  the 
glass  had  nearly  fallen  from  his  hand. 
A  severe  nervous  restlessness  now 
rapidly  grew  upon  him,  and  he  eager- 
ly drank  up  one  or  two  small  portions 
of  wine,  with  which  I  supplied  him. 
His  fate  was  now  evidently  brought 
one  degree  nearer  to  him.  He  kept 
his  gaze  intently  and  unceasingly 
turned  to  the  window  of  the  dungeon. 
His  muttered  replies  were  incoherent 
or  unintelligible,  and  his  sunk  and 
weakened  eye  strained  painfully  on 
the  grated  window,  as  if  he  momenta- 
rily expected  to  see  the  first  streak  of 
the  dawn  of  that  morning,  which  to 
him  was  to  be  night.  His  nervous 
agitation  gradually  became  horrible, 
and  his  motions  stronger.  He  seem- 
ed not  to  have  resolution  enough  to 
rise  from  his  seat  and  go  to  the  win- 
dow, and  yet  to  have  an  overpowering 
wish  or  impulse  to  do  so.  The  low- 
est sound  startled  him — but  with  this 
terrible  irritation,  his  muscular  power, 
before  debilitated,  seemed  to  revive, 
and  his  action,  which  was  drooping 
and  languid,  became  quick  and  angu- 
lar. I  began  to  be  seized  with  an  un- 
defined sense  of  fear  and  alarm.  In 
vain  I  combated  it ;  it  grew  upon 
me  ;  and  I  had  almost  risen  from  my 
seat  to  try  to  make  myself  heard,  and 
obtain,  if  possible,  assistance.  The 
loneliness  of  the  gaol,  however,  ren- 
dered this,  even,  if  attempted,  almost 
desperate — the  sense  of  duty,  the 
dread  of  ridicule,  came  across  me, 
and  chained  me  to  my  seat  by  the 
miserable  criminal,  whose  state  was 
becoming  every  minute  more  dread- 
ful and  extraordinary. 

#  *         #  # 

Let  us  not  scorn  or  distrust  our 
obscurest  misgivings,  for  we  are 
strangely  constituted  ;   and  though  the 
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evidence  for  such  conclusions  often  be 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  ourselves, 
they  are  not  the  less  veritable  and 
just.  Exhausted  by  the  wearing  ex- 
citement and  anxiety  of  my  situation, 
I  had  for  a  moment  sunk  into  that 
confused  absence  of  mind  with  which 
those  who  have  been  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  unacquainted, 
when  my  miserable  companion,  with  a 
convulsive  shudder,  grasped  my  arm 
suddenly.  I  was  for  a  few  seconds 
unaware  of  the  cause  of  this  emotion 
and  movement,  when  a  low,  indistinct 
sound  caught  my  ear.  It  was  the 
rumbling  of  a  cart,  mingled  with  two 
or  three  suppressed  voices  ;  and  the 
cart  appeared  to  be  leaving  the  gate 
'of  the  dismal  building  in  which  we 
were.  It  rolled  slowly  and  heavily  as 
if  cumbrously  laden,  under  the  paved 
gateway  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes,  all 
was  silent.  The  agonized  wretch 
understood  its  import  better  than  I 
did.  A  gust  of  the  wildest  despair 
came  suddenly  over  him.  He  clutch- 
ed with  his  hands  whatever  met  his 
grasp.  His  knees  worked.  His 
frame  became  agitated  with  one  con- 
tinued movement,  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards,  almost  to  falling ; — and 
his  inarticulate  complaints  became 
terrific.  I  attempted  to  steady  him 
by  an  exertion  of  strength — I  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  but  he  writhed  in  my 
grasp  like  an  adder,  and  as  an  adder 
was  deaf  :  grief  and  fear  had  horrible 
possession.  Myself,  almost  in  a  state 
of  desperation — for  the  sight  was 
pitiful.  I  at  last  endeavored  to  awe 
him  into  a  momentary  quiescence,  and 
strongly  bade  him  at  last  to  die  like  a 
man;  but  the  word  "  Death"  had  to 
him  only  the  effect  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  upon  a  mere  animal  nature 
and  understanding — how  could  it  have 
any  other  1  He  tried  to  bear  it,  and 
could  not,  and" uttering  a  stifled  noise, 
between  a  yell  and  a  moan,  he  grasp- 
ed his  own  neck  ;  his  face  assumed  a 
dark  red  color,  and  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  stifled  convulsion. 

#  #  #  # 

When    despair    had    wrought   with 
him,  I  lifted  him  with   difficulty  from 


the  floor  on  which  he  had  fallen.  His 
relaxed  features  had  the  hue  of  death, 
and  his  parched  lips,  from  a  livid  blue, 
became  of  an  ashy  whiteness.  In 
appearance  he  was  dying  ;  and  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  I  poured  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wine 
which  had  been  left  with  us  into  a 
glass,  and,  after  wetting  his  temples, 
held  it  to  his  lips.  He  made  an  ef- 
fort to  swallow,  and  again  revived  to 
consciousness  ;  and  holding  the  vessel 
firmly  in  his  hands,  got  down  with  dif- 
ficulty and  at  intervals,  the  entire 
draught.  When  he  found  it  totally 
exhausted,  the  glass  fell  from  his 
hands;  but  he  seized  and  held  one  of 
mine  with  a  grasp  so  firm  and  iron- 
like that  the  contrast  startled  me. 
He  seemed  to  be  involved  in  a  confus- 
ed whirl  of  sensations.  He  stared 
round  the  cell  with  a  wildness  of  pur- 
pose that  was  appalling ;  and  after  a 
time,  I  began  to  see  with  deep  re- 
morse, that  the  wine  I  had  unguarded- 
ly given  was,  as  is  always  the  case, 
adding  keenness  to  his  agony  and 
strength  to  his  despair.  He  half  rose 
once  or  twice  and  listened ;  all  was 
silent — when,  after  the  pause  of  a 
minute  or  two,  a  sudden  fit  of  despe- 
ration seemed  to  seize  upon  him. 
He  rushed  to  the  window,  and  hurri- 
edly surveying  the  grates,  wrenched 
at  them  with  a  strength  demoniac  and 
superhuman,  till  the  iron  bars  shook 
in  their  embedments. 

From  this  period  my  recollections 
are  vague  and  indistinct.  I  remem- 
ber strongly  remonstrating  with  the 
poor  creature,  and  being  pushed  away 
by  hands  which  were  now  bleeding 
profusely  with  the  intense  efforts  of 
his  awful  delirium.  I  remember  at- 
tempting to  stop  him,  and  hanging 
upon  him,  until  the  insane  wretch 
clutched  me  by  the  throat,  and  a  strug- 
gle ensued,  during  which  I  suppose  I 
must  at  length  have  fainted  or  become 
insensible  ;  for  the  contest  was  long, 
and,  while  consciousness  remained, 
terrible  and  appalling.  My  fainting, 
I  presume,  saved  my  life,  for  the 
felon  was  in  that  state  of  maniacal 
desperation     which    nothing     but    a 
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perfect    unresistingness     could    have 
evaded. 

After  this,  the  first  sensation  I  can 
recall  is  that  of  awakening  out  of  that 
state  of  stupor  into  which  exhaustion 
and  agitation  had  thrown  me.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  it  1  The  anxiety  of 
some  of  my  friends  had  brought  them 
early  to  the  gaol ;  and  the  unusual 
noises  which  had  been  heard  by  some 
of  its  miserable  inmates  occasioned,  I 
believe,  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which 
we  were,  to  be  unlocked  before  the 
intended  hour.  Keenly  do  I  recol- 
lect the  struggling  again  into  painful 
consciousness,  the  sudden  sense  of 
cheering  daylight,  the  sound  of  friend- 
ly voices,  the  changed  room,  and  the 
strange  looks  of  all  around  me.  The 
passage  was  terrible  to  me  :  but  I 
had  yet  more  to  undergo.  I  was  re- 
covered just  in  time  to  witness  the 
poor  wretch,  whose  prop  and  consola- 
tion I  had  undertaken  to  be,  carried, 
exhausted  and  in  nerveless  horror,  to 
the  ignominious  tree — his  head  droop- 
ing on  his  breast,   his   eyes    opening 


mechanically  at  intervals,  and  only 
kept  from  fainting  and  utter  insensi- 
bility by  the  unused  and  fresh  morn- 
ing air,  which  breathed  in  his  face  as 
if  in  cruel  mockery.  I  looked  once, 
but  looked  no  more. — Let  me  hasten 
to  conclude.  I  was  ill  for  many 
weeks,  and  after  recovering  from  a 
nervous  fever,  was  ordered  by  my 
physicians  into  the  country.  This 
was  the  first  blessing  and  relief  I  ex- 
perienced, for  the  idea  of  society  was 
now  terrible  to  me.  I  was  secluded 
for  many  months.  Time,  however, 
who  ameliorates  all  things,  at  length 
softened  and  wore  away  the  sharper 
parts  of  these  impressions,  but  to  this 
hour  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  the  events 
of  that  awful  night.  If  I  dream  of 
them,  although  the  horrors  fall  far 
short  of  the  appalling  reality,  yet  for 
the  next  sun  I  am  discomposed,  and 
can  only  seek  for  rest  from  that  Al- 
mighty Power,  who,  in  his  inscrutable 
providence,  thought  fit  I  should  read  a 
lesson  so  hideous,  but — so  salutary. — 
Reader,  farewell. 


THE  CASKET.* 


The  Casket  is  no  less  deserving  of 
favor  for  its  intention, — the  relief  of 
misfortune,  than  for  the  many  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  poetry  it  contains. 
The  plan  of  the  editor,  Mrs.  Blen- 
cowe,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebt- 
ed for  projecting  this  cento  of  contri- 
butions from  the  gifted  writers  of  the 
day,  is  excellent ;  and  we  think  no 
small  credit  is  due  to  the  active  kind- 
ness which  has  thus  followed  up  its 
first  impulse  of  benevolence.  We 
do  not  conceive  the  volume  at  all  ame- 
nable to  criticism  ;  it  is  an  appeal  to 
our  kindliest  and  best  feelings.  We 
cannot  therefore  do  better  than  use 
our  best  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  few 
specimens.  The  following  by  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  is  touchingly  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  : — 

"  Stanzas  addressed  to 

You  ask  me,  gentle  maiden, 

For  a  rhyme,  as  friendship's  boon  ; 


But  my  spirit  is  overladen, 

My  heart  is  out  of  tune  ; 
I  may  not  breathe  a  poet's  vow, 

My 'music  is  a  name, — 
And  it  seldom  breaks  its  slumbers  now 

For  beauty  or  for  fame. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  still  can  break 

The  spoil  that  round  it  clings, 
And  gleams  of  thought,  that  yet  awake 

Sweet  murmurings  from  the  strings  ; 
But  then,  with  something  of  its  old 

And  long-forgotten  art, 
Oh  !  there  mingle  tones,  that  fall  as  cold 

As  midnight  on  the  heart. 

I  hung  it  on  a  blighted  tree, 

In  a  dream-remember'd  land, 
Where  the  waters  ripple  peacefully, 

In  their  beauty,  to  the  strand, — 
Beside  my  own  Ianthe's  bower, 

Where  I  had  traced  her  name, — 
But,  from  that  most  ill-omen'd  hour, 

It  never  was  the  same. 

Yet,  though  its  gayer  notes  be  flown, 

My  spirit  doth  rejoice, 
When  I  deem  that  visionary  tone 

The  echo  of  her  voice  : 
For  like  the  voice  of  the  evening  breeze, 

When  the  autumn  leaf  it  stirs, 
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And  a  murmuring  music  is  on  the  trees, 
Oh  !  just  such  a  voice  was  hers. 

Silent  and  sad  her  tomb  is  there, 

And  my  early  visions  too, — 
But  her  spirit  is  ling'ring  in  the  air, 

And  her  tears  are  in  the  dew, 
And  the  light  of  her  maidenly-mournful  eyes, 

On  her  bower  hath  never  set, 
For  it  dwells  in  the  stars,  and  it  gleams  from 
the  skies, 

On  a  lonely  bosom  yet." 

Can  anything  be  more  spirited  than 
the  following,  by  T.  Marshall  1 

"  The  Hunted  Stag  :  a  Sketch. 

What  sounds  are  on  the  mountain  blast  1 
Like  bullet  from  the  arbalast, 
Was  it  the  hunted  quarry  past 

Right  up  Ben-ledi's  side  1 — 
So  near,  so  rapidly  he  dash'd, 
Yon  lichen'd  bough  has  scarcely  plash'd 

Into  the  torrent's  tide. 
Ay  ! — The  good  hound  may  bay  beneath, 

The  hunter  wind  his  horn ; 
He  dared  ye  through  the  flooded  Teith 

As  a  warrior  in  his  scorn  ! 
Dash  the  red  rowel  in  the  steed, 

Spur,  laggards,  while  ye  may ! 
St.  Hubert's  shaft  to  a  stripling's  reed, 

He  dies  no  death  to-day  ! 

*  Forward  !' — Nay,  waste  not  idle  breath, 
Gallants,  ye  win  no  green-wood  wreath  ; 
His  antlers  dance  above  the  heath, 

Like  chieftain's  plumed  helm  ; 
Right  onward  for  the  western  peak, 
Where  breaks  the  sky  in  one  white  streak, 
See,  Isabel,  in  bold  reliof, 
To  Fancy's  eye,  Glenartney's  chief, 

Guarding  his  ancient  realm. 
So  motionless,  so  noiseless  there, 
His  foot  on  rock,  his  head  in  air, 

Like  sculptor's  breathing  stone  ! 
Then,  snorting  from  the  rapid  race, 
Snuffs  the  free  air  a  moment's  space, 
Glares  grimly  on  the  baffled  chase, 

And  seeks  the  covert  lone." 

We  regret  we  have  not  room  for  the 
"  Dead  Pirate,"  by  the  same  author. 
The  next  little  poem  is  very  exquisite 
— "  one  haunting  touch  of  melancholy 
thought."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
E.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

"  The  Complaint  of  the  Violets. 

By  the  silent  foot  of  the  shadowy  hill 

We  slept  in  our  green  retreats, 
And  the  April  showers  were  wont  to  fill 

Our  hearts  with  sweets  ; 

And  though  we  lay  in  a  lowly  bower, 

Yet  all  things  loved  us  well, 
And  the  waking  bee  left  its  fairest  flower 

With  us  to  dwell. 

But  the  warm  May  came  in  his  pride  to  woo 

The  wealth  of  our  virgin  store, 
And  our  hearts  just  felt  his  breath,  and  knew 

Their  sweets  no  more  ! 


And  the  summer  reigns  on  the  quiet  spot 
Where  we  dwell — and  its  suns  and  showers 

Bring  balm  to  our  sisters'  hearts,  but  not — 
Oh  !  not  to  ours  ! 

We  live — we  bloom — but  forever  o'er 
Is  the  charm  of  the  earth  and  sky  : 

To  our  life,  ye  heavens,  that  balm  restore, 
Or  bid  us  die  !" 

The  "  Lines  to  an  Orphan,"  by 
Mrs.  Hemans,  are  full  of  that  sweet- 
ness yet  sorrowfulness  of  affection  in 
which  she  excels. 

"  Thou  hast  been  rear'd  too  tenderly, 

Beloved  too  well  and  long, 
Watch'd  by  too  many  a  gentle  eye  : 

Now  look  on  life — be  strong  ! 

Too  quiet  seem'd  thy  joys  for  change, 

Too  holy  and  too  deep  ; 
Bright  clouds,  through  summer  skies  that  range. 

Seem  oftimes  thus  to  sleep, — 

To  sleep,  in  silvery  stillness  bound, 

As  things  that  ne'er  may  melt ; 
Yet  gaze  again — no  trace  is  found 

To  show  thee  where  they  dwelt. 

This  world  hath  no  more  love  to  give 
Like  that  which  thou  hast  known  ; 

Yet  the  heart  breaks  not — we  survive 
Our  treasures — and  bear  on. 

But  oh  !  too  beautiful  and  blest 

Thy  home  of  youth  hath  been  ; 
Where  shall  thy  wing,  poor  bird  !  find  rest, 

Shut  out  from  that  sweet  scene  1 

Kind  voices  from  departed  years 

Must  haunt  thee  many  a  day  ; 
Looks  that  will  smite  the  source  of  tears, 

Across  thy  soul  must  play. 

Friends — now  the  alter'd  or  the  dead — 

And  music  that  is  gone, 
A  gladness  o'er  thy  dreams  will  shed, 

And  thou  shalt  wake  alone. 

Alone  ! — it  is  in  that  deep  word 

That  all  thy  sorrow  lies  ; 
How  is  the  heart  to  courage  stirr'd 

By  smiles  from  kindred  eyes  ! 

And  are  these  lost  1  and  have  I  said 

To  aught  like  thee — be  strong  1 
So  bid  the  willow  lift  its  head, 

And  brave  the  tempest's  wrong  ! 

Thou  reed  !  o'er  which  the  storm  hath  pass'd, 

Thou,  shaken  with  the  wind, 
On  one,  one  friend,  thy  weakness  cast, 

There  is  but  One  to  bind." 

There  are  two  clever,  but  too  alle- 
gorical, poems  by  Mr.  Praed  :  we  pre- 
fer his  charades,  flowing  in  the  most 
musical  verse,  filled  with  poetical  ima- 
gery, and  original  as  the  character  he 
alone  seems  able  to  give  them.  How 
very  gracefully  turned  is  the  compli- 
ment in  this  one  page. 
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"  Come  from  my  First,  ay,  come  ! 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh  ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thundering 
drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  ! 
Fight  as  thy  father  fought, 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell  j 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought : 

So — forward  !  and  farewell ! 

Toll  ye,  my  Second  !  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soul, 

Beneath  the  silent  night ! 
The  wreath  upon  his  head, 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, — 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed  : 

So — take  him  to  his  rest  ! 

Call  ye  my  Whole,  ay,  call  ! 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay  ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day. 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name  ; 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave  !" 

Need  we  add  the  solution  in  the  name 
of  Campbell  1  We  must  find  space 
for  two  or  three  more. 

"  Morning  is  beaming  o'er  brake  and  bower, 
Hark  !  to  the  chimes  from  yonder  tower  ; 
Call  ye  my  First  from  her  chamber  now, 
With  her  snowy  veil  and  her  jewelled  brow. 
Lo  !  where  my  Second,  in  gorgeous  array, 
Leads  from  his  stable  her  beautiful  bay, 
Looking  for  her,  as  he  curvets  by, 
"With  an  arching  neck  and  a  glancing  eye. 

Spread  is  the  banquet,  and  studied  the  song ; 
Ranged  in  meet  order  the  menial  throng  ; 
Jerome  is  ready  with  book  and  stole, 
And  the  maidens  fling  flowers,  but  where  is  my 
Whole  1 

Look  to  the  hill — is  he  climbing  its  side  1 
Look  to  the  stream — is  he  crossing  its  tide  1 
Out  on  the  false  one  !  he  comes  not  yet — 
Lady,  forget  him,  yea,  scorn  and  forget." 


"  My  First  was  dark  o'er  earth  and  air, 

As  dark  as  she  could  be  ! 
The  stars  that  gemmed  her  ebon  hair 

Were  only  two  or  three  : 
King  Cole  saw  twice  as  many  there 

As  you  or  I  could  see. 
*  Away,  King  Cole,'  mine  hostess  said, 

'  Flagon  and  flask  are  dry  ; 
Your  nag  is  neighing  in  the  shed, 

For  he  knows  a  storm  is  nigh.' 
She  set  my  Second  on  his  head, 

And  she  set  it  all  awry. 
He  stood  upright  upon  his  legs — 

Long  life  to  good  King  Cole  ! 
With  wine  and  cinnamon,  ale  and  eggs, 

He  filled  a  silver  bowl ; 
He  drained  the  draught  to  the  very  dregs, 

And  he  called  that  draught  my  Whole.' 


"  He  talked  of  daggers  and  of  darts 
Of  passions  and  of  pains, 


Of  weeping  eyes  and  wounded  hearts, 

Of  kisses  and  of  chains  ; 
He  said,  though  Love  was  kin  to  Grief, 

He  was  not  born  to  grieve, 
He  said,  though  many  rued  belief, 

She  safely  might  believe  : 
But  still  the  lady  shook  her  head, 

And  swore,  by  yea  and  nay, 
My  Whole  was  all  that  he  had  said, 

And  all  that  he  could  say. 

He  said  my  First — whose  silent  car 

Was  slowly  wandering  by, 
Veiled  in  a  vapor  faint  and  far 

Through  the  unfathomed  sky, — 
Was  like  the  smile  whose  rosy  light 

Across  her  young  lips  passed, 
Yet  oh  !  it  was  not  half  so  bright, 

It  changed  not  half  so  fast  : 
But  still  the  Lady  shook  her  head, 

And  swore,  by  yea  and  nay, 
My  Whole  was  all  that  he  had  said, 

And  all  that  he  could  say. 

And  then  he  set  a  cypress  wreath 

Upon  his  raven  hair, 
And  drew  his  rapier  from  its  sheath, 

Which  made  the  lady  stare  ; 
And  said  his  life-blood's  purple  flow 

My  Second  there  should  dim, 
If  she  he  loved  and  worshiped  so 

Would  only  weep  for  him  : 
But  still  the  lady  shook  her  head, 

And  swore,  by  yea  and  nay, 
My  Whole  was  all  that  he  had  said, 

And  all  that  he  could  say." 

In  adding  the  solutions,  bridegroom 
— nightcap — moonshine,  we  confess 
to  only  guessing,  so  that  our  readers 
may  still  exercise  their  ingenuity.  We 
shall  finish  with  a  poem  by  L.  E.  L. 

"  The  Fountain  :  a  Ballad. 
Why  startest  thou  back  from  that  fount  of  sweet 
water  1 
The    roses    are  drooping  while  waiting  for 
thee  ; 
1  Ladye,  'tis  dark  with  the  red  hue  of  slaugh- 
ter, 
There  is  blood  on  that  fountain — oh  !  whose 
may  it  be  V 

Uprose  the  ladye  at  once  from  her  dreaming, 
Dreams  born  of  sighs  from  the  violets  round, 

The  jasmine  bough  caught  in  her  bright  tress- 
es, seeming 
In  pity  to  keep  the  fair  prisoner  it  bound; 

Tear-like  the  white  leaves  fell  round  her,  as, 
breaking 
The  branch  in  her  haste,  to  the  fountain  she 
flew, 
The    wave    and    the    flowers  o'er   its   mirror 
were  reeking, 
Pale  as  the  marble  around  it  she  grew. 

She  followed  its  track  to  the  grove  of  the  wil- 
low, 
To  the  bower  of  the  twilight  it  led  her  at 
last, 
There  lay  the  bosom  so  often  her  pillow, 
But  the  dagger  was  in  it,  its  beating  was 
past. 
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Round  the  neck  of  the  youth  a  light  chain  was 
entwining, 
The  dagger  had  cleft  it,  she  joined  it  again, 
One   dark   curl  of  his,  one  of  her's  like  gold 
shining, 
■  They  hoped  this  would  part  us,  they  hoped 
it  in  vain. 

Race  of  dark  hatred,  the  stern  unforgiving, 
Whose  hearts  are  as  cold  as  the  steel  which 
they  wear, 
By  the  blood  of  the  dead,  the  despair  of  the 
living, 
Oh,  house  of  my  kinsman,  my  curse  be  your 
share  !' 


She  bowed  her  fair  face  on  the  sleeper  before 
her, 
Night  came  and  shed  its  cold  tears  on  her 
brow  ; 
Crimson  the  blush  of  the  morning  past  o'er  her, 
But  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  returned  not  its 
glow. 

Pale  on  the  earth  are  the  wild  flowers  weep- 
ing, 
The  cypress  their  column,  the   night-wind 
their  hymn, 
These  mark  the  grave  where  those  lovers  are 
sleeping 
Lovely — the  lovely  are  mourning  for  them." 
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There  is  a  madness  of  thrones,  and 
it  is  the  madness  of  perpetual  desire 
— the  madness  of  avarice  and  accumu- 
lation. No  extent  of  dominion  can 
satisfy  it;  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  object  cannot  restrain  it ;  desart 
is  added  to  desart,  marsh  to  marsh,  a 
sickly  and  beggared  population  is  ga- 
thered to  the  crowd  that  are  already 
perishing  in  the  midst  of  their  uncul- 
tured fields  ; — yet  the  passion  is  still 
keen,  and  thousands  of  lives  are  sacri- 
ficed, years  of  desperate  hazard  are 
encountered,  and  wealth,  that  might 
have  transformed  the  wilderness  into 
a  garden,  is  flung  away,  for  the  pos- 
session of  some  leagues  of  territory, 
fit  only  to  make  the  grave  of  its  in- 
vaders. Austria,  at  this  hour  the 
mistress  of  a  prodigious  empire,  one 
half  of  which  is  forest,  heath,  or 
mountain,  unpeopled,  or  only  peopled 
by  barbarians — Austria,  the  mistress 
of  Croatia,  the  Bannat,  and  Transyl- 
vania, is  longing  for  Albania,  a  coun- 
try of  barren  mountain  and  swampy 
valley,  with  a  population  of  robbers. 
Russia,  with  a  territory  almost  the 
third  of  the  old  world,  stretching  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pole,  and  from 
Finland  to  the  wall  of  China,  is  long- 
ing for  the  fatal  marshes  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  ;  for  the  desarts  of  Ro- 
melia,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  fierc- 
est race  of  barbarians  on  earth,  alien 
by  their  creed,  alien  by  their  habits, 
and  cursing  the  ground  that  has  been 
defiled  by  the  tread  of  a  Russian.  With 
two  capitals  already  hostile  to  each 
other,   she  is  struggling  for   a   third, 


incurably  and  furiously  hostile  to  both. 
With  an  extent  of  dominion  that  no 
single  sceptre  can  adequately  rule,  and 
which  a  few  years  will  see  either  torn 
asunder  by  the  violence  of  rebellion, 
or  falling  in  pieces  by  the  natural 
changes  of  overgrown  territory,  she  is 
at  this  hour  marshalling  her  utmost 
strength,  and  laying  up  debility  for 
many  a  year,  in  the  frantic  eagerness 
to  add  the  Turkish  empire  to  the 
Muscovite,  the  Siberian,  and  the 
Tartar. 

And  in  this  tremendous  chase  of 
power,  what  is  to  be  trampled  under 
the  foot  of  the  furious  and  guilty  pur- 
suer !  The  heart  sickens  at  the  reck- 
less waste  of  life  and  the  means  of 
life,  the  myriads  that  must  perish  in 
the  field,  the  more  miserable  myriads 
that  must  perish  of  disease,  famine, 
and  the  elements  let  loose  upon  their 
naked  heads  ;  the  still  deeper  wretch- 
edness of  those  lonely  and  deserted 
multitudes,  whose  havoc  makes  no 
display  in  bulletins  and  gazettes,  but 
whose  history  is  registered  where  the 
eternal  eye  of  justice  and  vengeance 
alone  reads — the  innumerable  host  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Yet  this 
weight  of  calamity  is  let  fall  upon 
mankind  at  the  word  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual : — often  tiie  most  worthless  of 
human  beings,  an  empty,  gaudy,  igno- 
rant slave  of  alternate  indolence  and 
sensuality  ;  trained  by  the  habitual  life 
of  foreign  courts  to  the  perpetual  in- 
dulgence of  personal  excess,  and  dif- 
fering from  the  contemptible  race 
generated  by  the  habits  of  foreign  life, 
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only  by  his  being  the  more  open  dupe 
of  sycophancy,  the  more  prominent 
object  of  public  alarm,  and  the  more 
unbridled  example  of  every  profligacy 
that  can  debase  the  individual,  or  de- 
moralize the  nation. 

Europe  is  again  threatened  with 
universal  hostilities  by  the  passion  of 
the  Czar  to  be  master  of  Constantino- 
ple.— The  nominal  cause  of  the  war 
with  Turkey  is  the  removal  of  the 
hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
by  the  Porte.  A  treaty  in  1804  had 
established  that  those  governors  of  the 
provinces  should  be  removed  only  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years  ;  a  period 
fixed  by  the  customary  cunning  of  the 
Russian  cabinet,  as  one  in  which  the 
hospodars,  thus  rendered  secure  from 
the  bow-string,  might  connect  them- 
selves more  effectually  with  Russia. 
The  hospodars  were  Greeks,  and  their 
national  prejudices  allied  them  to  their 
new  protectors  ;  they  were  like  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Fanar — ambitious,  cor- 
rupt, and  crafty  ;  and  the  gold  of  Rus- 
sia was  the  virtual  sceptre  of  the  hos- 
podariates. 

The  determination  of  Russia  to 
seize  upon  the  European  dominions  of 
the  Sultan,  was  at  length  practically 
exhibited  by  the  march  of  her  troops, 
under  Wittgenstein,  to  the  Danube. 
The  Turks,  after  some  affairs  of  posts, 
retreated  before  the  powerful  army 
which  now  rushed  down  from  Podolia 
and  Moscow  on  their  scattered  parties  ; 
and  the  three  sieges  of  Shumla,  Silis- 
tria,  and  Varna,  were  immediately  and 
rashly  undertaken. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  un- 
doubtedly disappointed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  expectations  formed  of  the 
Russian  arms.  The  Turks  were  often 
the  assailants  even  upon  level  ground, 
and  were  not  unfrequently  left  masters 
of  the  field.  Some  of  their  incursions 
into  Wallachia  put  the  Russian  corps 
into  such  imminent  hazard,  that  they 
were  saved  only  by  an  instant  retreat : 
large  convoys  were  intercepted  by  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  and  the  campaign 
was  speedily  discovered  to  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  dubious  and  protracted 
struggle.     The  assaults  on  the  Turk- 


ish posts  were  generally  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  ;  and,  of  the  three  great 
sieges,  but  one  offered  the  slightest 
hope  of  success.  Shumla,  the  grand 
object  of  the  campaign,  was  early 
found  to  be  totally  impracticable  :  Si- 
listria  was  nearly  despaired  of,  and 
finally  was  abandoned  by  a  disorderly 
and  ruinous  flight :  Varna  alone  gave 
way,  after  a  long  succession  of  attacks ; 
and,  from  the  singular  circumstances 
of  its  surrender,  is  still  said  to  have 
been  bought  from  the  Governor,  Yus- 
suf  Pacha,  a  Greek  renegade. 

The  campaign  was  urged  into  the 
depths  of  winter,  and  the  weather  was 
remarkably  inclement;  the  Turks  were 
elated  by  success,  and  their  attacks 
kept  the  enemy  perpetually  on  the 
alert ;  the  walls  of  the  great  towns 
would  not  give  way  ;  the  villages  were 
burnt,  and  could  give  shelter  no  long- 
er ;  and,  as  the  general  result,  the 
Russian  army  were  ordered  to  retreat 
from  the  Danube.  The  retreat  was  a 
second  march  from  Moscow.  Every- 
thing was  lost,  buried,  or  taken.  The 
horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  totally  destroyed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  artillery  was  hidden  in  the 
ground,  or  captured,  and  the  flying 
army,  naked,  dismantled,  and  undisci- 
plined, was  rejoiced  to  find  itself  once 
more  in  the  provinces  from  which  it 
had  poured  forth  a  few  months  before, 
to  plant  its  standards  on  the  seraglio. 

Russia,  beaten  as  she  has  been,  has 
yet  showed  that  she  is  too  strong  for 
the  Turk;  she  has  mastered  Varna,  a 
situation  of  high  importance  to  her 
further  movements,  and  she  has  been 
able  to  baffle  every  exertion  to  wrest 
it  out  of  her  hands.  She  has  seized 
some  minor  fortresses,  and  in  every 
instance  she  has  been  equally  able  to 
repel  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  She 
has  also  conquered  a  city  between  the 
Balkan  and  Constantinople,  which,  if 
she  shall  pass  the  mountains,  will  be 
a  place  of  arms  for  her  troops,  and  a 
formidable  obstacle,  on  the  flank  of  the 
Turkish  army.  The  system  of  the 
Russian  discipline,  finance,  and  influ- 
ence over  the  population  of  the  North, 
is    so    immeasurably   superior  to  the 
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broken  and  disorderly  polity  of  the 
Turk,  that  if  the  war  be  a  work  of 
time,  victory  must  fall  to  the  Czar. 
On  the  other  hand  we  must  remember 
the  daring  and  sagacious  spirit  of  the 
Sultan,  the  fierce  bravery  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  power  of  the  most  warlike  su- 
perstition on  earth,  the  national  ab- 
horrence of  the  Muscovite,  and  even 
the  new  intrepidity  of  recent  success. 
A  still  more  powerful  element  of  de- 
fence remains,  the  jealousy  or  pru- 
dence of  the  great  European  kingdoms. 
The  possession  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  masters  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, would  shake  the  whole  Europe- 
an system,  by  giving,  for  the  time,  at 
least,  an  exorbitant  influence  to  Rus- 
sia. England  would  see  in  it  the 
threatened  conquest  of  India  :  France, 
the  complete  supremacy  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  exposure  of  her  own 
shores  to  a  Russian  fleet  on  the  first 
hostilities.  Spain,  though  fallen  in 
the  scale,  must  still  resist  a  measure 
which  would  lay  open  her  immense 
sea-line  from  Barcelona  to  Cadiz. 
Austria,  alone,  might  look  upon  it  with 
some  complacency,  if  she  were  bribed 
by  the  possession  of  Albania,  or  the 
prospect  of  planting  her  banners  in  the 
Morea.  But  the  aggrandizement  of 
Austria  would  be  resisted  by  Prussia, 
and  then  the  whole  continent  must 
hear  the  Russian  trumpets  as  a  sum- 
mons to  prepare  for  universal  war. 

The  possession  of  Constantinople 
would  be,  not  merely  the  mastery  of 
the  emporium  of  Asiatic  trade,  nor  of 
a  great  fortress  from  which  Asia  and 
the  East  of  Europe  might  be  awed ; 
but  it  would  be  an  immediate  and 
tremendous  instrument  of  European 
disturbance  by  its  perpetual  transmis- 
sion of  the  whole  naval  strength  of 
Russia  into  the  centre  of  Europe. 
The  Russian  fleet  is  unimportant, 
while  it  is  liable  to  be  locked  up  for 
half  the  year  in  the  ice  of  the  North  ; 
or  while,  to  reach  the  Mediterranean, 
it  must  make  the  circuit  of  Europe. 
But  if  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
were  once  her  own,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  force  which  she  might  form  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  pour  down  direct 


into  the  Levant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  with  this  occasion  for  the 
employment  of  a  naval  force,  Russia 
would  throw  a  vast  portion  of  her 
strength  into  a  naval  shape  ;  and  that 
while  the  Circassian  forests  furnished 
a  tree,  or  the  plains,  from  the  Ukraine 
to  Archangel,  supplied  hemp  and  tar, 
fleet  upon  fleet  would  be  created  in 
the  dock-yards  of  the  Crimea,  and  be 
poured  down  in  overwhelming  numbers 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  that  the  Czar 
shall  atlack  Constantinople  without 
involving  the  world  in  war,  and  in  that 
war  England  must  be  a  principal. 
The  premier's  opinion  has  been  dis- 
tinctly stated  on  this  subject,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  rely  on  the  fluctuating 
wisdom  of  cabinets,  it  coincides  with 
that  of  France  and  Prussia.  To  ar- 
range more  systematically  the  resist- 
ance to  the  ruin  of  Turkey,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  an  extensive  European  tour,  in 
which  he  will  ascertain  the  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  upon  the  courts, 
and  discover  how  far  the  Czar  may 
have  learned  moderation  from  his  last 
campaign.  But  the  world  is  in  a  fe- 
verish state  :  ambition  is  reviving ; 
conspiracy  is  gathering  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  first  hour  that  sees  the 
Russian  superiority  in  the  field  deci- 
sive, will  see  the  great  sovereignties 
remonstrating,  arming,  and  finally 
rushing,  as  to  a  new  crusade,  but  with 
the  sword  unsheathed,  not  for  the  fall, 
but  for  the  defence  of  the  turban  ! 

That  this  will  be  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence we  have  no  doubt.  But  the 
time  may  not  be  immediate.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  French  war 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  forgotten 
by  the  states  of  central  Europe  to  suf- 
fer them  to  run  the  hazards  of  colli- 
sion without  the  most  anxious  efforts 
for  its  avoidance.  There  is  a  general 
deficiency  of  money.  All  the  great 
powers  are  actually,  at  this  hour,  liv- 
ing on  loans.  There  is  no  power  in 
Europe  whose  revenue  is  enough  for 
its  expenditure.  Even  in  England 
we  are  borrowing.  Our  three  millions 
of  exchequer  bills,  issued  in  the  fif- 
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teenth  year  of  peace,  shows  us  how  dual  misery.  We  believe  that  the 
little  the  finance  system  has  sustained  four  great  powers  are  so  fully  convinc- 
our  expectations.  A  war,  even  for  a  ed  of  the  evil  of  this  tremendous  ha- 
year,  would  double  our  expenditure,  zard,  that  they  are  struggling  in  every 
On  the  continent,  Rothschild  is  the  shape  of  diplomacy  to  avert  the  con- 
true  monarch.  Every  state  is  in  his  tinuance  of  a  war  between  Turkey 
books,  and  what  must  be  the  confu-  and  Russia.  If  they  succeed,  peace 
sion,  the  beggary,  and  the  ultimate  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  for  a 
bankruptcy  of  hostilities.  The  fall  of  few  years  more  ;  if  they  fail,  Europe 
every  throne  must  follow  the  bank-  must  instantly  arm,  and  a  scene  of 
ruptcy  of  every  exchequer,  and  the  warfare  be  roused,  to  which  there  has 
whole  social  system  be  broken  up  been  no  equal  since  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
amid  revolutionary  havoc  and  indivi-  man  Empire. 


LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 

They  tell  me,  gentle  lady,  that  they  deck  thee  for  a  bride, 
That  the  wreath  is  woven  for  thy  hair,  the  bridegroom  by  thy  side ; 
And  I  think  I  hear  thy  father's  sigh,  thy  mother's  calmer  tone, 
As  they  give  thee  to  another's  arms — their  beautiful — their  own. 

I  never  saw  a  bridal  but  my  eyelid  hath  been  wet, 

And  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  though  a  joyous  crowd  were  met 

To  see  the  saddest  sight  of  all,  a  gay  and  girlish  thing 

Lay  aside  her  maiden  gladness — for  a  name — and  for  a  ring. 

And  other  cares  will  claim  thy  thoughts,  and  other  hearts  thy  love, 
And  gayer  friends  may  be  around,  and  bluer  skies  above ; 
Yet  thou,  when  I  behold  thee  next,  may'st  wear  upon  thy  brow, 
Perchance,  a  mother's  look  of  care,  for  that  which  decks  it  now. 

And  when  I  think  how  often  I  have  seen  thee,  with  thy  mild 

And  lovely  look,  and  step  of  air,  and  bearing  like  a  child, 

Oh  !  how  mournfully,  how  mournfully  the  thought  comes  o'er  my  brain, 

When  I  think  thou  ne'er  may'st  be  that  free  and  girlish  thing  again. 

I  would  that  as  my  heart  dictates,  just  such  might  be  my  lay, 
And  my  voice  should  be  a  voice  of" mirth,  a  music  like  the  May  ; 
But  it  may  not  be  ! — within  my  breast  all  frozen  are  the  springs, 
The  murmur  dies  upon  the  lip — -the  music  on  the  strings. 

But  a  voice  is  floating  round  me,  and  it  tells  me  in  my  rest, 
That  sunshine  shall  illume  thy  path,  that  joy  shall  be  thy  guest, 
That  thy  life  shall  be  a  summer's  day,  whose  ev'ning  shall  go  down, 
Like  the  ev'ning  in  the  eastern  clime,  that  never  knows  a  frown. 

When  thy  foot  is  at  the  altar,  when  the  ring  hath  press'd  thy  hand, 
When  those  thou  Iov'st,  and  those  that  love  thee,  weeping  round  thee  stand, 
Oh  !  may  the  rhyme  that  friendship  weaves,  like  a  spirit  of  the  air, 
Be  o'er  thee  at  that  moment — for  a  blessing  and  a  prayer  ! 


KINDRED    SPIRITS. 

Drops  from  the  ocean  of  eternity  ;  To  meet  their  fellow  spirits  vainly  burn  ; 

Rays  from  the  centre  of  unfailing  light ;  And  yet  not  vainly.     If  the  drop  shall  pass 

Things  that  the  human  eye  can  never  see,  Through  streams  of  human  sorrow  unde- 

Are  spirits, — yet  they  dwell  near  human  filed, 


sight;  If  the  eternal  ray  that  heavenly  was, 

e  shatter'd  magnet's  fragments  stil" 
*h  far  apart,  will  to  each  other  turr 
le  breast  imprisoned,  spirits  will 
50  atheneum,  vol.  2,  '3d  series. 


But  as  the  shatter'd  magnet's  fragments  still,         To  no  false  earthly  fire  be  reconciled, — 

Though  far  apart,  will  to  each  other  turn,     The  drop  shall  mingle  with  its  native  main, 

So,  in  the  breast  imprisoned,  spirits  will         The  ray  shall  meet  its  kindred  rays  again  ! 
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The  Housekeeper'' s  Oracle. — This  is 
the  last  speech  and  dying  words  of 
Dr.  Kitchiner,  and  a  strange  farrago 
it  is.  It  is  really  not  doing  the  work 
justice  to  call  it  simply,  "  The  House- 
keeper's Oracle  ;"  it  ought  to  have 
been  entitled  a  treatise  on  the  omne 
scibile  at  least.  "  The  head  of  man," 
says  the  learned  author,  "  is  like  a 
Pudding ;  and  whence  have  all  Rhymes, 
Poems,  Plots,  and  Inventions,  sprang 
but  from  that  same  Pudding  1  What 
is  Poetry  but  a  Pudding  of  Words  1" 
But  of  all  "  Puddings  of  words" — 
since  that  must  be  the  phrase — cer- 
tainly the  most  miscellaneous  it  has 
ever  been  our  chance  to  partake  of, 
is  the  "  Housekeeper's  Oracle."  The 
Avorthy  doctor  must  certainly  have 
been  in  an  amazingly  excited  state 
during  its  composition.  The  work 
deserves,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  to 
be  ranked  with  the  highest  effusions 
of  the  lyric  muse.  Its  transitions  are 
quite  Pindaric  ;  indeed,  in  sudden 
starts  and  skips  "  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe" — from  the  con- 
cerns of  this  world  to  those  of  the 
next,  and  back  again,  perhaps — from 
an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  fresh  stur- 
geon or  roasted  pig — we  venture  to  say 
there  is  nothing  either  in  Pindar,  or 
any  other  poet  to  come  near  to  it. 
Let  us  just  open  the  book  and  go  over 
a  few  pages  of  it.  Passing  over  the 
author's  picture,  the  title-page,  and 
the  preface,  we  find  ourselves,  after 
getting  over  a  page  about  "  the  cage 
of  matrimony,"  "  the  net  of  court- 
ship," and  other  such  matters,  up  to 
the  ears,  before  we  are  aware,  in  a 
rambling  dissertation  about  Cookery, 
Achilles,  and  the  Jewish  Patriarchs — 
from  which  we  are  landed  amid  a  se- 
ries of  extracts  from  the  Northumber- 
land Housebook — all  leading  (most 
naturally  it  will  be  allowed)  to  a  sort 
of  sermon  on  the  duty  of  order,  en- 
forced by  a  quotation  from  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Then  comes  a  set  of  ta- 
bles and  observations  on  the   annual 


expenses  of  a  family  of  three  persons, 
with  "  two  maids  and  a  man  servant, 
who  have  a  dinner  party  once  a  month" 
— followed  by  "  The  Genuine  Golden 
Rules  of  Economy" — which  give  way, 
in  their  turn,  to  "  a  true  story"  (of 
three  pages  and  a  half  in  small  type) 
about  a  linen  draper  "  who  went  into 
business  with  better  than  a  thousand 
pounds,"  and,  by  over  feeding,  be- 
came first  corpulent  and  then  bank- 
rupt, and  so  was  reduced  at  last  "  to 
live  upon  a  chop  and  a  draught  of  por- 
ter." It  is  the  same  thing  if  we  open 
the  book  any  where  else.  Towards 
the  end,  for  instance,  we  find  receipts 
for  varnishing  oil  paintings,  preventing 
the  freezing  of  water  in  pipes,  &c, 
succeeded  by  hints  relative  to  beds 
and  bedclothes — a  direction  for  mak- 
ing common  paste — a  mode  of  pre- 
venting hats  being  damaged  after  a 
shower  of  rain — the  proper  way  of 
cleaning  knives — and  a  pair  of  short 
disquisitions  on  cosmetics  and  wounds 
of  the  skin.  Cleopatra  herself  could 
boast  of  no  such  '*  infinite  variety"  as 
this.  Certainly  we  have  never  before 
met  with  anything  like  it  in  the  course 
of  our  reading. 

It  contains  too,  it  is  but  fair  to  add, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  author's  zeal 
in  behalf  of  much  higher  interests  than 
those  of  the  pocket,  and  even  of  his 
possession  of  a  heart  really  liberal  and 
feeling,  with  all  its  affection  for  the 
virtue  of  a  wise  frugality.  The  work 
tells  us  so  much  about  so  many  things 
of  universal  importance,  that  it  may 
be  fairly  entitled  Every  Man's  Vade 
Mecurn — and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
cheapest  seven  shillings'  worths  we 
have  ever  met  with. 

The  Natural  History  of  Living 
Objects  for  the  Microscope.  By  C. 
R.  Goring,  M.D.  and  A.  Pritch- 
ard.  8vo. — In  this  work,  which  is 
to  be  continued  in  numbers,  we  are 
informed  "  that  the  discovery  of  a 
set  of  objects  for  ascertaining  the  de- 
fining and  penetrating  powers    of  mi- 
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croscopes,  has  founded  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  those  instruments,"  and 
that  "  the  substitution  of  diamond  and 
sapphire  lenses  for  those  made  of 
glass,  in  the  single  microscope,  with 
the  most  ingenious  and  effective  me- 
thod of  illumination  contrived  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  may  also  in  some  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  same  source." 
This  may  be  confounding  cause  and 
effect ;  but  so  difficult  is  it  to  handle 
the  subject,  that  the  author  says,  "  I 
do  not  believe  that  out  of  ten  ob- 
servers with  Amician  reflectors,  more 
than  one  could  be  found,  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  fully  capable  of  causing 
that  admirable  instrument  to  put  forth 
its  whole  mettle."  This  only  en- 
hances the  author's  merit,  for  he  pre- 
sents us  with  some  beautiful-colored 
plates  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  a 
plumed  culex  and  of  aquatic  larva,  the 
result  of  patient  investigation  and  of 
ingenious  contrivances.  The  work  is 
written  in  a  style  of  turgid  vehemence 
and  inflation.  After  dreading  lest  the 
use  of  the  word  nature  should  subject 
Dr.  Goring  to  a  charge  of  atheism,  he 
says,  '•'  Men  are  perpetually  wonder- 
ing what  can  be  the  use  of  bugs,  and 
fleas,  and  wasps,  and  such  kind  of 
vermin,  and  speak  of  them  as  absolute 
blots  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  Al- 
mighty !"  We  were  not  aware  that 
men  were  perpetually  asking  about  the 
use  of  bugs  and  such  kind  of  vermin, 
but  the  Doctor  having  informed  us  of 
the  fact,  we  were  anxious  for  his  so- 
lution, and  he  tells  us  that  "  the  use  of 
these  little  insects  is  surely  to  teach 
man  a  perpetual  lesson  of  humility." 
It  is  not  very  humble  to  suppose  a 
whole  species  created  merely  to  teach 
us  humility;  and  a  chambermaid,  when 
she  destroys  a  whole  colony  "  of  such 
kind  of  vermin,"  may  forget  her  hu- 
mility in  the  consciousness  of  her  de- 
structive energies. 

The  Poetical  Sketch-book.  By  T. 
K.  Hervey. — With  a  good  deal  yet  to 
learn,  and  something  to  unlearn,  Mr. 
H.  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
young  poets — and  he  has  presented  us 
with  a  great  many   beautiful  verses  in 


this  little  volume — beautiful  in  respect 
both  of  expression  and  sentiment.  We 
know  no  writer,  indeed,  who  imitates 
Moore's  tender  and  tuneful  lyric  flow 
more  successfully  —  and  indeed  our 
chief  wish  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hervey 
is  only  that  he  were  somewhat  less  of 
an  imitator.  Some  of  the  pieces  we 
have  here,  show,  we  think,  that  he 
could  write  better  even  than  he  has 
yet  written.  But  he  must  let  his  ge- 
nius be  more  its  own  guide  than  it  has 
been.  His  productions,  at  present, 
with  all  their  grace  and  even  occasion- 
al gorgeousness,  want  that  perfect 
finish  and  unity  which  nothing  can  give 
but  fusion  in  the  mint  of  a  self-heated 
and  unborrowing  fancy. 

There  are  several  pieces  in  the  vo- 
lume which  show  more  power  than 
the  following  verses  :  but  we  give 
them,  as  being  of  convenient  length, 
and  because  they  are  now,  we  believe, 
published  for  the  first  time  : — 

STANZAS. 
Away — away  !  and  bear  thy  breast. 
Away — away  !  and  bear  thy  breast 

To  some  more  pleasant  strand  ! 
Why  did  it  pitch  its  tent  of  rest 

Within  a  desart  land  ! — 
Though  clouds  may  dim  thy  distant  skies, 

And  love  look  dark  before  thee, 
Yet  colder  hearts  and  falser  eyes 

Have  flung  their  shadows  o'er  thee  ! 

It  is,  at  least,  a  joy  to  know 

That  thou  hast  felt  the  worst, 
And — if  for  thee  no  waters  flow, — 

Thou  never  more  shalt  thirst ! 
Go  forward,  like  a  free-born  child, 

Thy  chains  and  weakness  past, 
Thou  hast  thy  manna  in  the  wild, 

Thy  Pisgah,  at  the  last ! 

And  yet,  those  far  and  forfeit  bowers 

Will  rise,  in  after  years, 
The  flowers, — and  one  who  nursed  the  flowers, 

With  smiles  that  turned  to  tears ; 
And  I  shall  see  her  holy  eye, 

In  visions  of  the  night, 
As  her  youthful  form  goes  stealing  by, 

The  beautiful  and  bright ! 

But  I  must  wake,  to  bear  along 

A  bruised  and  buried  heart, 
And  smile  amid  the  smiling  throng 

With  whom  I  have  no  part ; 
To  watch  for  hopes  that  may  not  bud 

Amid  my  spirit's  gloom, 
Till  He,  who  flowered  the  prophet's  rod, 

Shall  bid  them  burst  to  bloom  ! 


Montmorency ,  a  Tragic  Drama,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Historical  and  other 
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Dramas ;  with  Minor  Poems.  By 
H.  W.  Montague. — There  is  dan- 
ger, or  at  least,  there  ought  to  be  ex- 
traordinary caution,  in  criticising  a 
tragedy,  which  is  announced  as  the 
first  of  a  series  ;  for  the  critic  may 
foster  a  spurious  germ,  or  he  may  de- 
stroy a  whole  genus,  with  all  its  in- 
cluded species,  varieties,  and  indivi- 
duals. There  is  no  lack  of  courage 
in  the  design  of  writing  even  one 
tragedy,  and  how  much  then  must  we 
applaud  the  energies  of  a  gentleman 
who  sits  down  with  a  predetermina- 
tion to  write  a  whole  score ;  or,  for 
what  we  know,  many  score,  for  a  se- 
ries of  tragedies  may  extend  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  We  have  no  appre- 
hension of  the  author  failing  in  his 
design,  for  tragedies,  like  that  before 
us,  are  not  of  very  difficult  execution. 
Montmorency  is  characterised  by  un- 
deviating  mediocrity,  by  many  unplea- 
sant peculiarities  of  phrase,  by  a  want 
of  stage  situations  and  incidents,  and 
lastly  by  more  skill  in  sustaining  than 
in  the  conception  of  characters.  The 
play  is  redundant  of  plagiarisms, 
which  sometimes  are  not  concealed  by 
even  an  alteration  of  words.  The 
author's  minor  poems  are  of  greater 
merit  than  his  tragedy. 

Universal  Education  considered  with 
regard  to  its  Influence  on  the  Happiness 
and  Moral  Character  of  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Classes,  fyc.  by  one  of  the 
People,  (Whittaker,  London,)  is  view- 
ed by  the  author  as  the  principal 
source  of  the  increase  of  crime,  and 
the  cause  of  that  luxury,  pride,  and 
dissipation,  which  at  once  impoverish, 
and,  seen  through  false  optics,  embel- 
lish society.  He  wishes  the  good  old 
days  of  homespun,  cider,  bacon,  cab- 
bage, and  ignorance,  again  to  return, 
that  master  Tommy  might  not  be 
compelled  to  learn  the  classics,  to 
prevent  the  porter's  son  from  treading 
on  his  heels.  He  admits  that  facts  are 
rather  against  him,  since  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  delinquents  have 
been  decidedly  untaught  in  their  du- 
ties either  to  God  or  man.  But  ra- 
ther than  education  should  escape,  he 


insinuates,  that  these  ignorant  crimi- 
nals may  have  been  made  the  dupes 
of  the  more  artful  knaves  that  have 
been  taught  in  the  schools  of  our  mo- 
dern system.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  pamphlet,  he  sketches  what  he 
would  recommend  as  the  outline  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  in  each  parish,  the 
management  of  which  should  be  vest- 
ed in  the  minister,  churchwardens, 
overseers,  and  a  given  number  of  pa- 
rishioners, annually  chosen.  Besides 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday- 
schools  for  religious  instruction,  he 
would  not  allow  any  gratuitous  school 
to  exist,  even  though  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  Legendary  :  consisting  of  Ori- 
ginal Pieces,  principally  illustrative  of 
American  History,  Manners  and  Scene- 
ry. Edited  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Lon- 
don, 1S28,  R.  J.  Kennett ;  Boston,  S. 
G.  Goodrich. — There  is  a  great  deal 
of  talent  in  this  volume,  especially  in 
the  prose,  which  in  America  has  ta- 
ken a  more  national  character  than  its 
poetry  has  hitherto  done.  The  new 
imagery,  the  new  associations,  the 
strongly  marked  minds  of  his  own 
country, — these  should  be  the  mines 
of  an  American  writer  ;  and  a  store  of 
rich  material  do  they  indeed  present. 
Like  Antaeus,  his  strength  will  be  in 
touching  his  mother  earth.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Legendary  are  unequal  ; 
yet  Elizabeth  Latimer,  the  Step-mo- 
ther, and  the  Camp  Meeting,  are  ori- 
ginal and  interesting  tales. 

Leaves  from  a  Colleger's  Album 
has  a  quaintness  and  cleverness  about 
it,  that  makes  us  expect  its  author 
will  do  much  more  :  it  is  by  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  who  is  also  the 
best  of  the  poetical  contributors  ;  and, 
altogether,  this  is  a  work  that  well 
deserves  to  be  continued. 

D'Erebine;  or,  the  Cynic.  3  vols. 
— The  veriest  trash  that  ever  attempt- 
ed to  depict  fashionable  life,  of  which 
its  author  is  evidently  ignorant  ;  and 
the  endeavor  at  romantic  incident  is 
as  tiresome  as  it  is  improbable. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 

"  Serene  Philosophy  ! 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  oflow  desires, 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd  ;  and,  angel-wing'd, 
The  heights  of  Science  and  of  Virtue  gains, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear." 


CONSTRUCTION      AND     USE     OF     CON- 
DUCTORS   OF     LIGHTNING. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  M.  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  in  the  name  of  the  physical 
branch  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
read  a  report  on  various  questions  put 
by  the  minister  of  war,  concerning  the 
construction  of  lightning  conductors, 
and  their  application  to  powder  ma- 
gazines. The  questions  were  put  by 
the  minister  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
jury sustained  by  a  powder  magazine 
at  Bayonne,  to  which  the  conductor 
had  appeared  to  contribute,  instead  of 
serving  as  a  protection.  The  report 
states,  that  the  accident  at  Bayonne 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfect 
construction  of  the  conductor,  which, 
instead  of  being  made  to  enter  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the 
magazine,  either  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
or  into  a  pool  of  water,  was  carried 
off  horizontally  to  a  distance  of  thirty- 
six  feet,  by  five  wooden  uprights, 
thirty-two  inches  high,  and  then  made 
to  take  a  perpendicular  direction 
downwards,  but  for  only  six  feet,  into 
a  hole  six  feet  square,  built  up  on 
every  side  with  masonry,  but  having 
at  the  bottom  of  every  side  two  arch- 
es, to  give  a  greater  surface  of  con- 
tact between  the  earth  and  the  char- 
coal with  which  the  hole  was  filled. 
The  using  the  charcoal  in  its  natural 
state,  and  not  calcined,  is  noted  as 
another  source  of  imperfection.  The 
points  of  contact,  which  were  four 
rays  of  iron  at  three  feet  from  the 
extremity  of  the  conductor,  each  one 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  having  three 
points  and  four  other  rays  lower  down, 
and  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ex- 
tremity, each  seven  and  a  half  inches 
long,  were  also  pronounced  insuffi- 
cient. The  report  concludes  that  a 
conductor  well  constructed  would 
have  preserved  the  powder  magazine 


at  Bayonne  from  all  injury;  but  that 
such  magazines,  when  properly  con- 
structed, and  bomb  proof,  having  no- 
thing to  fear  from  lightning,  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  especially  when  the  risk  of 
imperfect  construction  is  taken  into 
consideration,  if  provided  with  a  con- 
ductor, than  if  left  without  one. 

COLOGNE   WATER. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  des 
Connaissances  Usuelles  contains  the 
following  ^recipe  for  making  Eau  de 
Cologne  of  the  purest  quality  : — Spi- 
rits of  wine  of  thirty-six  degrees,  four 
litres,  (the  litre  is  about  an  English 
quart)  ;  essential  oil  of  cedrat  and  of 
citron,  each  three  drachms ;  oil  of 
bergamot,  two  ounces  ;  oil  of  laven- 
der, one  drachm  and  twenty-four 
grains  ;  oil  of  thyme,  twelve  grains  ; 
neroli,  three  drachms ;  oil  of  rosemary, 
three  drachms  and  twenty-four  grains. 
Put  the  oils  into  the  spirits  of  wine, 
and  leave  them  to  infuse  for  one 
month,  then  filter  through  blotting- 
paper  :  put  into  the  mixture,  when 
bottled,  one  pint  of  eau  de  nielisse. 

DIMINUTION    OF    THE    DIP    OF    THE 

NEEDLE. 

A  paper  by  Captain  Sabine  was 
lately  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  de- 
tailing the  result  of  observations  made 
by  him  in  August  last,  in  the  horticul- 
tural gardens  at  Chiswick,  on  the  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle  in  London, 
compared  with  the  determination  of 
the  dip  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  Au- 
gust, 1821,  published  in  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1822."  The 
result  obtained  is  the  average  of  ob- 
servations made  with  five  different 
instruments.  A  decrease  is  found  in 
the  dip  in  London  of  17'. 5  in  seven 
years,  or  an  annual  decrease  of  2. 5. 
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The  average  annual  decrease  for 
the  century  preceding  1821  appears, 
from  the  most  authentic  observations, 
to  have  exceeded  3'.  On  examining 
the  series  of  observations  made  on  the 
dip  in  Paris  since  1798,  by  MM. 
Humboldt,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Arago, 
the  author  had  a  corresponding  indi- 
cation of  a  recent  diminution  in  the 
yearly  decrease  of  the  dip  ;  it  appear- 
ing, by  those  observations,  that  the 
average  yearly  decrease  in  the  first 
half  of  the  period  between  1798  and 
1828,  exceeded  4'. 75,  and  in  the  se- 
cond half  fell  short  of  3'. 

GELATINE. 

The  use  of  gelatine  from  bones  is 
becoming  very  general  in  the  French 
hospitals  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  the 
hospital  of  La  Charite  in  Paris,  up- 
wards of  1000  rations  a  day  are  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  steam-apparatus. 
This  gelatine  is  said  to  be  much  liked 
by  the  patients,  as  it  is  pure,  and  may 
be  flavored  in  any  way  that  is  desired. 

PRESERVATION    OF    SPECIMENS    OP 
PLANTS. 

The  directors  of  the  French  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  in  their  re- 
port on  the  specimens  of  plants  col- 
lected in  1827,  in  Senegal,  after  ob- 
serving that  the  plants  collected  by 
M.  Leprieur,  apothecary  to  the  Navy, 
had  arrived  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
preservation,  recommend  travellers,  if 
they  would  not  lose  the  valuable  ob- 
jects they  have  gathered,  to  steep  all 
plants  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 


NEW   COMPRESSION   PUMP. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  16th  May,  1500 
francs,  as  the  Monthyon  prize  for  me- 
chanical inventions,  were  awarded  to 
M.  Thilorier,  for  the  best  contrivance 
for  a  compression  pump.  M.  Navier, 
in  making  the  report  of  the  committee, 
described  the  object  and  mode  of  ope- 
ration of  the  invention.  From  these 
it  appears  that,  with  the  machine  of 
Thilorier,  six  men  are  able  to  com- 
press, to  the  thousandth  part  of  its 
bulk,  at  each  rising  and  sinking  of  the 


piston,  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  cubic  centime- 
tres (21  feet  2  inches  cubic).  With 
the  ordinary  machines,  200  men  would 
be  required  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

MODE   OF   PRESERVING  STUFFED 
ANIMALS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Usu- 
elles,  that  a  bladder  filled  with  recti- 
fied essence  of  turpentine,  closely  tied, 
and  placed  in  the  cupboard  in  which 
are  stuffed  animals  or  birds,  will  ef- 
fectually secure  them  from  the  ravages 
of  insects.  The  smell  of  the  turpen- 
tine, evaporating  through  the  bladder, 
destroys  any  insects  which  may  alrea- 
dy exist,  and  will  prevent  the  ap- 
proach or  production  of  others. 

PROPORTION  OF  POWER  TO  VELOCITY 
IN    STEAM-BOATS. 

The  following  table  of  the  power 
necessary  to  give  a  steam-boat  differ- 
ent velocities,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Tredgold. 

3  miles  per  hour,  5i  horses' power. 

4  13" 

5  25 

6  43 

7  69 

8  102 

9  146 
10                           200 

ASSURANCES    AGAINST   HAILSTORMS. 

The  injury  sustained  from  violent 
hailstorms  by  the  agriculturalists  of 
France,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  vine,  are  so  frequent 
and  so  serious  as  to  induce  them  to 
have  recourse  to  societies  of  assur- 
ance, similar  to  the  original  institu- 
tions for  assurance  against  loss  by  fire 
in  England.  An  association  of  this 
kind  has  accordingly  been  formed  in 
Paris  for  mutual  protection  against 
damage  done  by  hailstorms  in  the  14 
departments  around  the  capital. 

VACCINATION   IN    HUNGARY. 

There  were  vaccinated  for  the  cow- 
pox  in  Hungary,  during  the  seven 
years  preceding  1S26,  1,1 44,539  per- 
sons. 
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"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


THE   STUDY   OF   NATURE. 

In  these  days  of  scepticism  and  scru- 
tinizing, it  may  appear  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  diffuse  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  universal  elixir,  capable  of  ar- 
resting or  retarding  the  wane  of  life, 
so  that  "youth,"  as  the  scriptures 
beautifully  express  it,  shall  be  "re- 
newed like  the  eagle's."  Yet,  that 
such  an  elixir  not  only  exists,  but 
may  be  procured  with  small  difficulty 
and  at  little  expense,  we  think  we 
can  (upon  premises  granted)  bring 
plausible  argument  to  show.  We 
mean  not  to  assert  indeed  that  the 
wane  of  manhood  may  be  brought 
back  thereby  to  the  bloom  of  infancy, 
nor  the  decrepitude  of  age  to  the 
standard  of  adolescence  ;  but  it  will 
— as  we  can  aver  upon  the  testimony 
of  our  own  experience — impart  a  rud- 
dier tint  and  a  warmer  glow  to  the 
blood, — enkindle  a  brighter  expres- 
sion in  the  eye, — and  call  up  in  the 
mind  a  train  of  thoughts  fresh,  lively, 
beautiful,  and  rapturous — 

Such  as  youthful  poets  dream, 

On  summer's  eve  by  haunted  stream. 

The  elixir  we  allude  to,  is  the 
study  of  nature — embracing  the  whole 
range  of  the  visible  creation,  from  the 
almost  invisible  mite,  to  the  huge 
leviathan  who  maketh  the  deep  boil 
like  a  pot ; — from  the  hyssop  that 
groweth  on  the  wall,  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  ; — from  the  dew-drop,  to 
the  broad  thunder-cloud  that  o'erca- 
nopies  the  horizon  ; — and  from  the 
grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore,  to  the 
planet  which  hangs  self-balanced  in 
empyrean.  This  study  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  it  is  delightful ;  it  never 
tires,  because  it  is  always  new, — and, 
what  is  more,  it  can  be  pursued  in  all 
circumstances  and  in  all  places  ;  for 
examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  even  in  the  crowded  city — (witness 
Mr.  George's  investigation  of  dry-rot,) 
and,  still  more  wonderful,  in  the  nar- 


row prison  cell  (witness  Trenck's 
tame  mice  and  musical  spiders) — the 
study  of  nature  has  been  pursued 
with  no  less  ardor  than  in  the  woods 
and  fields — where  to  the  enthusiastic 
naturalist 

Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow, — not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence, — not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  the  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure. 

If  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that  the 
pleasures  of  childhood  are  more  ex- 
quisite and  contain  less  alloy  than 
those  of  riper  years,  it  must  be  be- 
cause then  everything  appears  new 
and  robed  in  all  the  fresh  beauties  of 
infancy, — whereas  in  adolescence,  and 
still  more  in  manhood  and  old  age, 
whatever  has  frequently  recurred,  be- 
gins to  wear  the  tarnish  of  decay,  or 
to  be  tinged  with  the  fading  colors  of 
sun-set.  That  there  are  minds  tuned 
to  the  quiet  apathy  of  reposing,  like 
the  imaginary  gods  of  Epicurus,  with- 
out a  wish  for  a  new  feeling  or  a  new 
idea,  is  no  reason  why  those  who  "  are 
not  altogether  of  such  clay"  should 

Renounce  the  boundless  store 
Which    bounteous    Nature    to     her    vot'ries 

yields  ; 
The     warbling     woodland — the      resounding 

shore — 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields — 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds — 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  Even. 

IMAGINATION   AND   REALITY. 

I  never  like  to  compare  the  paint- 
ings of  fancy  with  the  originals.  Re- 
alities are  seldom  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  life.  Hope,  memory,  and 
even  enjoyment,  are  more  than  half 
imagination.  Everything  is  mellow- 
ed by  distance  ;  and  when  we  come 
too  near,  the  airy  softness  is  lost,  and 
the  hard  lines  of  truth  are  offered 
harshly  to  the  eye.  Half  our  sorrows 
are  the  breaking  of  different  illu- 
sions :  sometimes  they  must  be  brok- 
en ;  but  when  without  danger  to  him- 
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self,  or  injury  to  others,  man  can  en- 
rich the  scene  before  him  with  ideal 
beauties,  he  is  foolish  to  examine  too 
minutely  the  objects  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  cottage,  with  its 
broken  thatch  and  shining  piece  of 
water  in  the  foreground,  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in  a  landscape  ; — but 
what  is  the  reality  1  The  dwelling  of 
misery,  decorated  with  a  horse-pond  ! 
The  splendid  pageants,  that  dazzle  the 
lesser  children  at  a  theatre,  are  but 
dirty  daubs  of  paint  and  tinsel ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  stage  of  the 
world.  It  never  answers  to  be  behind 
the  scenes.  In  life,  I  have  met  with 
but  two  things  equal  to  what  I  fanci- 
ed them — sunrise  from  a  mountain, 
and  a  draught  of  water  when  I  was 
thirsty.  

PARISIAN    PERIODICALS. 

A  correspondent  at  Paris  has  kindly 
favored  us  with  a  complete  list  of  the 
periodicals  published  in  that  capital  ; 
adding  a  detail  of  their  objects,  their 
periods  of  publication,  prices,  &c. 
Classing  them  according  to  their  cha- 
racter, it  appears  that  there  issue  at 
present  from  the  Parisian  press,  on 
subjects  connected  with  Bibliography, 
4  journals  ;  Commerce,  Industry,  and 
Finance,  16  ;  Husbandry,  3  ;  Juris- 
prudence, 20  ;  Administration  (cus- 
toms, prisons,  domains,  &c),  6  ;  Mi- 
litary Science,  &c,  3;  Religion,  9; 
Education,  6  ;  General  Sciences,  13  ; 
Medicine,  22;  Literature,  18;  Mu- 
sic, 5;  Fashion,  2;  Freemasonry,  1; 
the  Lottery  (!)  1 — independently  of 
seven  annual  publications,  and  thirty- 
two  daily  papers.  Of  a  truth,  if  the 
"  march  of  intellect"  among  the  Gauls 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  letters, 
every  other  competitor  must  rapidly 
be  put  hors  de  combat.  Our  corres- 
pondent, however,  bids  us  take  com- 
fort, and  allay  our  apprehensions  ;  for, 
says  he,  "  I 'imagination  gallope ;  le 
jugement  ne  va  que  le  pas  /" 

DEATH   OF   SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 

The  name  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher,  it  is  now  certain,  is  to  be 
associated  with  those  of  the  two  other 
celebrated  Englishmen,  benefactors  of 
science,  who  have   departed  from  the 


theatre  of  their  labors  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six  months.  Even  as  one 
of  a  trio  so  illustrious,  if  the  impor- 
tant results  which  attended  his  scien- 
tific observations  alone  be  considered, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  must  be  undoubt- 
edly regarded  as  preeminent.  To 
him  the  scientific  world  is  principally 
indebted  for  its  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  and  properties  of  the  Voltaic 
battery  ;  while  his  discoveries  of  so- 
dium and  potassium,  and  the  invention 
of  the  Safety-lamp,  are  deservedly 
classed  among  the  most  valuable  pre- 
sents which  philosophy  ever  made  to 
art,  and  will  not  fail  to  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity.  The  removal  from 
amongst  us  of  so  eminent  a  man, 
however  complete  his  career,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  melancholy  feelings. 
He  died  at  Geneva,  on  the  29th  of 
May  ;  and  every  honor  was  paid  to  his 
remains  by  all  the  residents  of  that 
city  in  any  wise  distinguished  either 
in  science  or  literature. 

LATE    INSTRUCTION. 

Socrates,  in  his  old  age,  learned  to 
play  upon  a  musical  instrument. 
Cato,  aged  80,  began  to  learn  Greek  ; 
and  Plutarch,  in  his  old  age,  acquired 
Latin.  John  Gelida,  of  Valentia,  in 
Spain,  did  not  begin  the  study  of 
belles-lettres,  until  he  was  40  years 
old. — Henry  Spelman,  having  in  his 
youth  neglected  the  sciences,  resumed 
them  at  the  age  of  50,  with  extraor- 
dinary success. — Fairfax,  after  having 
been  the  general  of  the  parliamentary 
army  in  England,  went  to  Oxford, 
and  took  his  degree  as  Doctor-of- 
Law.  Colbert,  when  minister,  and 
almost  60  years  of  age,  returned  to 
his  Latin  and  his  law,  in  a  situation 
where  the  neglect  of  one,  if  not 
both,  might  have  been  thought  excu- 
sable ;  and  Mons.  Le  Tellier,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  reverted  to  the 
learning  of  logic  that  he  might  dis- 
pute with  his  grandchildren. — Sir 
John  Davies,  at  the  age  of  25,  pro- 
duced a  poem  on  "  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,"  and  in  his  62d  year,  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  facetiously 
observes,  when  a  judge  and  a  states- 
man, another  on  dancing. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


[Madame  Niederer,  who  has  an  estab- 
lishment for  female  education  at  Yverdun, 
in  Switzerland,  and  who  has  been  highly 
admired,  both  as  regards  her  character  and 
her  abilities,  by  English  ladies  who  have 
visited  her  seminary,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  recently  published  at  Berlin,  entitled 
"  Hints  on  Female  Education."  To  ena- 
ble our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  view  which  Madame  N.  takes  of  the 
education  of  her  sex,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — ] 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  some  individu- 
als of  distinguished  energy  among  our 
sex  should  emerge  to  the  bright  sum- 
mit of  human  culture  :  the  whole  sex 
ought  to  be  aroused  from  their  present 
condition,  and  stimulated  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  attainment  of  a 
more  elevated  state.  The  powers  and 
faculties  with  which  woman  is  gifted 
are  peculiar,  but  not  less  rich  than 
those  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
man ;  and  the  claims,  therefore,  which 
she  has  upon  education,  upon  influence 
and  a  dignified  position  in  society, 
are,  although  not  of  the  same  nature, 
yet  no  less  important  or  extensive, 
than  those  which  the  other  sex  prefers. 
It  is  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  those 
duties  which  devolve  upon  man,  that 
he  should  have  a  correct  knowledge 
of  human  nature  abstractedly,  and  in 
its  various  manifestations  in  individual 
character,  as  well  as  of  the  influence 
exercised  upon  it  by  the  domestic 
circle,  by  education,  and  by  social 
life  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  is 
indispensable    for   woman   to  have   a 


clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  child,  generally  and  individually, 
and  of  the  demands  which  it  makes, 
in  children  of  either  sex,  upon  mater- 
nal care  and  guidance.  This  know- 
ledge should  be  imparted  to  all  those 
that  constitute  civilized  society,  lest 
they  be  incapacitated  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  most  essential  du- 
ties ;  the  neglect  of  it  will  infallibly 
cause  our  species  to  retrograde  in  its 
own  cultivation,  however  great  its 
progress  may  be  in  science,  art,  and 
industry. 

It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  female  that 
God  has  deposited  the  primitive  pow- 
er of  all  education  ;  she  is  exclusively 
entrusted  with  the  awakening  and  first 
unfolding  of  the  human  energies.  The 
tie  of  closest  union  which  attaches  the 
heart  of  the  child  to  the  mother's  love 
and  care,  gives  to  the  female  an  in- 
calculable influence  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  and  an  absolute  power  to 
decide  the  bias  of  the  first  tendencies 
for  good  or  evil,  for  truth  or  error. 
To  enable  the  female  rightly  to  exer- 
cise that  primitive  power  of  education 
of  which  she  is  possessed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  lead  her  to  a  clear 
perception  of  the  primitive  elements 
of  life,  of  knowledge  and  of  practice, 
so  that  her  influence  upon  the  first 
development  of  the  human  being  may 
be  one  of  light  and  not  of  darkness. 

The  foundation  of  all  knowledge 
rests  on  an  intellectaal  apprehension 
of  the  first  elements.  If  we  learn 
them  with  clearness,  and  in  the  con- 
nection which  they  have  among  them- 
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selves  and  with  the  primitive  powers 
of  our  mind,  our  knowledge  will  be 
well  grounded  ;  every  progress  will 
lead  to  a  farther  development  of  our 
own  powers,  and  to  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  nature  of  things.  However 
narrow  the  compass  of  our  knowledge 
may  be,  its  foundation  will  be  deep 
and  lasting  ;  and  it  will  impart  to  the 
mind  such  a  tendency  to  progressive 
development,  that  no  experience  and 
no  exertion  in  future  life  can  ever  be 
lost  for  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  knowledge. 

The  superficiality  of  knowledge 
arises,  not  only  from  the  absolute 
want  of  foundation,  but  also  from  a 
merely  mechanical  apprehension  of 
the  elements.  If  they  be  inculcated 
without  regard  to  the  bearings  which 
they  have  upon  each  other  and  upon 
our  intellect,  our  knowledge  must  be 
superficial ;  and  every  farther  progress 
can  only  lead  to  mental  confusion,  and 
to  a  greater  alienation  from  the  nature 
of  things.  However  extensive  the 
system  of  knowledge  so  acquired  may 
seem,  it  will  only  be  the  more  flat 
and  superficial ;  and  every  additional 
experience,  every  new  exertion,  can 
only  increase  the  mechanism  of  know- 
ledge, adding  death  unto  death. 

These  observations  may  tend  to 
explain  the  strange  phenomena  of 
young  persons  leaving  school,  splen- 
didly furnished  with  knowledge  and 
.v.quirements  of  every  kind,  by  which 
they  earn  great  applause,  and  raise 
mighty  expectations  ;  but,  so  far  from 
answering  the  latter,  remain  stationa- 
ry, and  shut  up  against  every  further 
(■  jvelopment ;  so  that,  by  degrees, 
they  sink  down  to  mediocrity,  or  even 
below  its  level  :  whilst,  on  the  contra- 
:y.  others  who,  at  the  termination  of 
the  years  of  tuition,  make  a  modest 
trance,  and  excite  neither  admi- 
ration  nor  any  great  anticipations,  yet 
rise  from  development  to  development, 
and  from  progress  to  progress,  and 
a]  lish  the  task  of  their  life  in  a 
:r  both  satisfactory  to  others 
and  creditable  to  themselves. 

To  produce  this  latter  effect,  ought 
to  be   invariably  the  object  of  female 


education.  Not  the  extent  of  know- 
ledge, but  its  solid  character, — not 
mechanical  accumulation  in  the  me- 
mory, whilst  the  mind  is  stupified  and 
paralyzed,  and  every  tendency  to  de- 
velopment crushed,  but  intellectual 
acquirement,  which  enlivens  and  ex- 
ercises all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  produces  a  desire  for  improvement 
that  will  last  to  the  end  of  life, — such 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  mental 
endowments  with  which  a  daughter 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  parental 
roof,  or  from  the  house  of  education. 
If  her  mind  be  so  fitted  out,  she  will 
not  fail  to  accomplish  the  task  of  her 
life  ;  as  mother  and  instructress,  she 
will  be  a  shining  light  for  the  first 
education  of  man.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry, she  be  defective  in  this,  her  failure 
is  inevitable  ;  she  can  produce  nothing 
but  confusion  and  darkness  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  whole  sphere  of  do- 
mestic life. 

To  open  to  children  the  path  of 
true  intellectual  culture,  by  a  well- 
grounded  and  intelligible  elementary 
instruction,  is  easy  and  delightful  to 
those  that  understand  it ;  and  so  it  is 
likewise  to  lead  them  from  such  a 
pure  and  solid  basis  to  the  higher  de- 
grees of  knowledge  and  wisdom  :  but, 
to  lead  the  more  advanced  youth  back 
from  superficial  and  mechanical  know- 
ledge to  spontaneous  mental  exertion, 
to  attention,  reflection,  and  persever- 
ance, is  a  hard  and  ungrateful  task.  Itis 
hard,  because  it  requires  a  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  labor  enduringly  to 
awaken,  strengthen,  and  enliven  the 
mind,  when  it  has  been  stunned  and 
enervated  by  lifeless  instruction.  It 
is  ungrateful,  because,  in  a  world 
where  appearance  is  the  object  gene- 
rally in  request,  and  the  general  test 
by  which  things  are  judged,  it  is  im- 
possible to  aim  at  the  reality  and  to 
reach  it,  without  incurring  constant 
misjudgment,  however  great  and  im- 
portant results  may  have  been  obtain- 
ed. Nevertheless,  he  who  has  the 
welfare  of  youth  and  of  mankind  at 
heart,  who  works  not  for  temporary 
or  temporal  purposes,  but  for  the  real 
wants    of   his  age,  and   for  an  eternal 
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end,  will  find  that  easy  which  is  other- 
wise hard,  and  that  which  is  ungrate- 
ful will  carry  for  him  a  high  and 
everlasting  reward. 

The  multitude  reject  the  way  of 
development,  because,  although  se- 
cure, it  is  slower  :  they  claim  the 
more  rapid  results  of  a  system  of  rote. 
To  know  something  of  everything,  and 
to  be  able  to  talk  of  everything,  is, 
with  the  great  mass,  the  object  of  fe- 
male education  ;  hence  it  is  that  su- 
perficiality, presumption,  flatness,  and 
vanity,  prevail  on  all  sides ;  that  know- 
ledge and  acquirements  wear  off  by 
practice,  and  are,  in  young  mothers, 
like  salt  which  has  lost  its  savor,  and 
is  of  no  use  in  domestic  life  or  in  edu- 
cation. 

But  it  will  not  remain  so  forever. 
The  day  of  a  better  knowledge  is 
dawning  upon  our  sex  ;  its  high  voca- 
tion for  the  cause  of  human  culture 
begins  to  be  felt  and  understood  ;  its 


exertions  have  already  broken  through 
those  narrow  limits,  and  are  extending 
to  subjects  of  universal  improvement. 
Our  age  has  seen  noble-minded  prin- 
cesses, taught  in  the  school  of  life, 
devoting  themselves  with  faithfulness 
and  dignity  to  the  work  of  education, 
and  showing,  by  their  example,  to  the 
rest  of  their  sex,  what  they  ought  to 
do  for  it.  And  how  many  others, 
though  inferior  in  rank,  yet  no  less 
noble-minded,  go  out,  in  the  power  of 
faith,  to  give  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  the  poor,  to  bring  refreshment  into 
the  cottage  of  the  needy,  consolation 
to  the  couch  of  the  sick,  and  deliver- 
ance, in  a  heavenly  sense,  into  the 
prison  where  the  criminal  is  chained 
to  his  guilt  by  iron  fetters.  They  are 
as  many  purifiers  of  the  public  feeling, 
diffusing  in  society  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, and  building  education  upon 
a  lasting  foundation.  Their  exertions 
will  not  be  without  fruit. 
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Wearied  with  roaming  woods  and  leas, 
He  came  on  trembling  wings  from  far, 

And  calmly  sank  that  western  breeze 
In  glimmering  cave  of  gem-like  spar. 

His  pinions,  wove  of  light  and  dew, 
Lay  like  the  veil  a  queen  has  worn, 

On  greenest  moss  where  gently  grew 
Flowers  that  had  never  seen  the  morn. 

His  breathing  filled  the  cell  with  air, 
A  whispering  charm,  a  tranquil  joy  ;    • 

And  a  lone  spring  sang  softly  there, 

And   kissed  and  copied  the    dreaming 
boy. 

His  brow  was  like  the  clearest  cloud 
That  e'er  made  soft  a  star  of  June  ; 

And  thither  swarmed  a  silent  crowd 

Of  thoughts,  like  elves  around  the  moon. 

He  dreamed  of  that  far  western  wood 
When  first  he  woke  amid  the  dawn, 

Ere  man  had  broke  the  solitude, 
Or  sprites  had  all  from  earth  withdrawn. 

And  then  he  dreamed  how  forth  he  sprang, 
A  warrior  child,  on  rushing  wings, 

While  with  his  speed  the  forest  rang, 
As  to  the  winter's  shouts  it  rings. 

Again  he  felt  his  onward  sweep, 
As  in  that  first  triumphant  pride  ; 

Again  he  coursed,  in  vision  deep, 
The  rolling  sea,  the  grey,  the  wide. 


He  dreamed  that  early  fisher's  boat 
Was  sinking  at  his  blast  again  ; 

And  wailing  round  him  seem'd  to  float, 
Breathed  from  the  dim  engulphing  main. 

But  now  there  came  a  thousand  dreams 
Of  all  the  gay,  the  sweet,  the  wild, 

Whate'er  delight  with  heavenly  gleams 
Had  fed  the  West's  enchanted  child. 

He  thought  on  all  he  e'er  had  stolon, 
Of  scents,  and   smiles,  and   murmured 
pleasures, 

Despoiling  flowers  with  gladness  swollen, 
And  rifling  nature's  subtlest  treasures. 

Last  in  his  slumbering  fancy  showed 
The  fairest  vision  of  them  all, 

The  loveliest  maid  that  e'er  abode 
A  woodland  Nymph,  in  leafy  hall. 

Her  hair  like  sunshine  round  her  hung, 
Her  brow  was  smooth  as  pearly  shell, 

Her  eyes  with  laughing  life  were  young, 
Her  whisper  chimed  like  festal  bell. 

The  sleeper  woke  ;  'twas  now  the  hour 
When  he  was  wont  to  seek  the  isle, 

Where  in  her  green  and  lonely  bower 
She  wove  her  web  and  sang  the  while. 

The  dreamer,  like  a  shining  mist, 

Rose  from  the  moss,  and  swam  in  air, 

And,  deftly  poised  as  him  might  list, 
Danced  for  a  moment  glittering  there. 
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Then  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing, 
A  bird  of  heaven,  away  he  bore, 

Cleaving  the  skies,  a  cherub  thing, 
To  reach  that  islet's  haunted  shore. 


There  the  bright  wanderer  of  the  world 
Would  sink  from  flight,  and  find  his  nest, 

And  with  his  silken  pinions  furled, 
Sleep  on  a  soft  and  heaving  breast. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  CRIME. 


[The  following  article  is  in  the  form  of 
the  confession  of  a  reckless,  daring  spirit, 
who  being  imprisoned  for  murder,  commits 
suicide.  The  early  development  of  his 
bad  passions  is  admirably  drawn,  and  alto- 
gether the  paper  is  powerfully  written.  It 
also  contains  a  lesson  which  may  be  stu- 
died to  advantage  by  parents,  to  whose 
first  errors  in  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren, may  often  be  attributed  "  the  first  and 
last  crime"  of  the  wretch  condemned  to 
the  gallows.] 

I  was  the  youngest  child  of  three ; 
but  before  I  had  attained  my  tenth 
year,  I  was  an  only  one.  I  had  al- 
ways been  the  favorite  of  both  my 
parents,  and  now  I  was  their  idol. 
They  hung  upon  my  existence,  as  a 
shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  last 
floating  fragment  of  the  gallant  bark 
that  bore  him  ;  they  lived,  but  while 
they  held  by  me,  in  the  rough  tossings 
of  the  ocean  of  life.  I  was  not  slow 
to  discover  my  value  in  their  estima- 
tion, or  to  exercise,  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  capricious  tyranny  of  con- 
scious power.  Almost  the  earliest 
impression  which  my  ripening  mind 
received,  was  a  regal  immunity  from 
error — I  could  do  no  ivrong. 

My  education  was  not  neglected. 
Alas  !  the  only  use  I  have  ever  made 
of  what  I  acquired,  has  been  to  gild 
my  vices  when  acted,  or  refine  upon 
the  manner  of  acting  them  while  in 
contemplation.  I  look  back,  at  this 
moment,  to  the  period  of  my  life  I  am 
describing,  as  prosperous  men  recall 
the  day-spring  of  their  fortunes.  They, 
from  the  proud  eminence  on  which 
they  stand,  trace,  step  by  step,  in  re- 
trospective view,  the  paths  by  which 
they  ascended  ;  and  /,  looking  through 
the  dark  vista  of  my  bygone  years, 
behold  the  fatal  series  of  crimes  and 
follies  that  stained  their  progress, 
stretching  to  my  boyhood.       The  gay 


and  frolic  irregularities,  as  they  were 
gently  termed,  of  that  untamed  age, 
were  the  turbid  source  of  the  waters 
of  misery  in  which  I  am  now  engulph- 
ed.  I  was  a  lawless  planet,  running 
at  will ;  and  the  orbit  I  described  laid 
waste  more  than  one  fair  region  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

My  father  had  a  brother,  his  elder 
by  many  years  ;  a  man  of  stern  and 
rigid  character,  as  I  then  considered 
him ;  but,  as  I  would  now  call  him,  of 
upright,  firm,  and  honorable  principle. 
He  loved  my  father,  but  did  not  love 
his  weakness  ;  and  the  display  of  it, 
in  his  indulgence  towards  me,  was  the 
cause  of  many  a  serious,  if  not  some- 
times angry,  debate  between  them. 
Well  do  I  remember  (for  it  rankled 
like  poison  in  my  swelling  heart)  a 
declaration  he  once  made  in  my  pre- 
sence. It  was  a  fine  autumnal  even- 
ing, and  he  was  seated  with  my  father 
and  mother  in  a  balcony,  which  open- 
ed from  the  library- window  upon  a 
spacious  lawn.  I  entered  the  room, 
and  advanced  towards  them,  uncon- 
scious, of  course,  that  their  conversa- 
tion had  been  about  me  ;  but  my  un- 
cle, looking  at  me  with  a  severe  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  at  the 
same  time  addressing  his  brother,  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  James,  neither  you 
nor  I  may  live  to  see  it ;  but  if  the 
grace  of  God,  or  his  own  better  re- 
flection, as  he  grows  older,  do  not 
work  a  change  in  this  young  squire,  a 
duel,  Jack  Ketch,  or  a  razor,  will 
work  his  exit  some  day  or  other." 

My  father  smiled — I  saw  my  mother 
wipe  away  a  tear — at  that  moment  I 
could  have  struck  my  uncle  dead.  I 
muttered  a  few  words — I  knew  not 
what,  and  left  the  room.  Boy  as  I 
was,  (for  I  had  barely  completed  my 
seventeenth  year,)  I  felt  all  the  vin- 
dictive passions  of  manhood  kindling 
within  me.   It  seemed  as  if  a  sentence 
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had  been  passed  upon  me,  the  more 
terrible,  because  a  secret  voice  whis- 
pered to  me,  it  was  prophetic  !  That 
impression  never  forsook  me  ! 

I  questioned  my  father  haughtily,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  as  to  the  reasons 
of  his  brother  for  thus  speaking  of  me ; 
and  I  even  dared  to  insinuate,  that, 
had  he  felt  what  a  father  should,  he 
would  have  resented  the  indignity. 
He  answered  me  (I  write  it  with 
shame  and  contrition)  most  mildly, 
most  affectionately.  The  gentle  be- 
ing— I  see  him  now,  as  he  tenderly 
took  my  hand — apologized  to  me — to 
me  !  who  ought  to  have  stood  trem- 
bling in  his  presence  !  I  followed  up 
my  blow,  with  cold,  but  subtle  malig- 
nity. I  played  off  my  revenge  to- 
wards my  uncle,  through  the  idolatry 
of  my  father's  love  towards  myself. 
I  barbarously  gave  him  a  choice  of 
misery  ;  for  I  disdainfully  replied,  that 
he  must  henceforth  determine,  whe- 
ther he  would  lose  a  brother  or  a  son, 
as  /  had  determined  to  remain  no 
longer  under  his  roof,  unless  I  had  the 
assurance  that  I  should  never  again 
see  my  uncle  there.  He  looked  at 
me.  My  God  !  what  a  look  it  was  ! 
so  full  of  meek  sorrow  and  appalling 
obedience  !  Without  uttering  a  word, 
he  sate  down  to  his  writing-table. 
The  tears  fell  upon  his  paper ;  but  they 
did  not  blot  out  a  few  bitter  words 
addressed  to  his  brother,  which  sever- 
ed forever  in  this  world  two  noble 
hearts  ;  cast,  indeed,  in  different 
moulds,  but  which  kindred  blood  had 
cemented,  in  the  close  bonds  of  fra- 
ternal love,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

This  was  my  first  revenge.  But 
was  I  satisfied  1     No  ! 

It  was  only  a  few  months  after- 
wards that  chance  threw  in  my  way  a 
daughter  of  my  uncle's.  I  met  her  at 
the  house  of  a  common  friend,  who 
knew  and  deplored  the  unhappy  schism 
which  prevailed  between  the  two  bro- 
thers. He  was  equally  attached  to 
both,  and  I  believe  pleased  himself 
with  the  idea,  that  an  occasional  in- 
tercourse between  the  younger  branch- 
es of  the  families,  might,  some  day  or 
other,  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 


tween the  heads.  My  cousin  Harriet 
was  a  year  older  than  myself.  She 
was  in  her  nineteenth,  I  in  my  eight- 
eenth year.  I  loved  her.  Yes  ;  the 
first  feeling  that  glowed  within  my 
bosom  was  that  of  love.  She  was 
beautiful  —  fascinating — accomplished 
— amiable — and  I  loved  her.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  was  satisfied  I  had 
kindled  a  reciprocal  passion  in  her 
breast.  The  mute  eloquence  of  her 
look  and  manner  was  only  the  harbin- 
ger of  that  same  thrilling  eloquence, 
which  fell  from  her  tongue  when  I  won 
the  declaration  of  her  affection. 

Her  father  knew  we  met  at  this 
friend's  house  ;  but  whether  he  was 
told,  or  whether  he  penetrated,  the 
secret  of  our  attachment,  I  never 
learned.  I  only  know,  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  separation  was 
madness,  his  mandate  went  forth,  pro- 
hibiting all  further  intercourse  be- 
tween us,  and  that  it  was  obeyed. 
Not  by  me  ;  for  I  was  incapable  of 
submission  :  but  by  my  gentle  Harriet, 
who  thought  herself  incapable  of  dis- 
obeying. We  met  no  more  where  we 
had  been  wont  to  meet ;  and  my  young 
heart's  spring  of  happiness  seemed 
forever  withered. 

But  here  again,  I  began  to  reflect, 
my  path  was  crossed — my  hopes  were 
blighted — by  my  uncle.  I  heard,  too, 
that  his  tongue  had  been  free  with  my 
name  ;  that  the  blistering  censure  of 
his  austere  virtue  had  fallen  upon  my 
actions.  I  writhed  under  the  con- 
tumely. My  wounded  spirit  was  in- 
satiate for  vengeance.  I  meditated, 
deeply,  how  I  could  inflict  it,  so  as  to 
strike  the  blow  where  he  was  most 
vulnerable.  I  did  not  brood  long  over 
my  dark  purpose.  The  love  I  still 
bore  his  daughter,  was  now  mingled 
with  the  hatred  I  bore  towards  him- 
self; and  I  exulted  in  the  thought,  that 
I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  gratify,  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  two  of  the 
fiercest  passions  of  my  nature. 

I    SUCCEEDED ! 

In  these  two  words  let  me  shroud  a 
tale  of  horror.  Harriet  was  my  vic- 
tim !  Ask  not  how.  /  triumphed  ! 
She  fell !    An  angel  might  have  fallen 
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as  she  did,  and  lost  no  purity.  But 
her  stainless  heart  was  too  proud  in 
virtue  to  palter  and  equivocate  with 
circumstances.  She  never  rose  from 
what  she  deemed  her  bridal  bed.  And 
ere  twenty  summers  had  fanned  her 
eheek,  the  grave-worm  banqueted  up- 
on its  loveliness. 

This  was  my  first  crime.  The  re- 
collection of  it  is  engraven  upon  my 
memory  by  an  awful  catastrophe.  The 
night  wind  that  sung  her  funeral  dirge, 
howled  with  dismal  fury  through  the 
burning  ruins  of  my  paternal  mansion. 
Yes  !  that  very  night,  as  if  it  were  in 
mercy  to  them,  my  father  and  my 
mother  both  perished  in  the  flames 
which  reduced  the  house  itself  to  cin- 
ders. They  were  seen  at  the  windows 
of  their  bedchamber,  shrieking  for  aid ; 
but  before  any  could  be  procured,  the 
flooring  gave  way,  and  they  sank  at 
once  into  the  yawning  furnace  that 
roared  beneath.  Their  remains,  when 
afterwards  dug  out,  were  a  few  sho- 
velsfull  of  blackened  ashes  ;  except 
my  father's  right  hand,  which  was 
found  clasped  in  that  of  my  mother, 
and  both  unconsumed.  I  followed 
these  sad  relics  to  the  sepulchre.  But 
with  the  tears  I  shed,  there  was  blend- 
ed a  feeble  consolation  at  the  thought 
they  had  died  before  they  knew  the 
fate  of  Harriet;  and  a  frightful  joy, 
that  another  pang  was  added  to  the 
wretchedness  of  my  uncle. 

I  can  well  remember  what  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  desolation  now  took 
possession  of  trie.  Time,  however, 
rolled  on;  and  I  grew  callous,  if  not 
reconciled.  I  could  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  the  more  select  circles  of 
society  were  closed  against  me  ;  or,  if 
I  found  my  way  into  them,  some  blush- 
ing whisper  was  quickly  circulated, 
which  created  a  solitude  around  me. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  while 
I  was  squandering  thousands  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  shadows,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  an  intimacy  with  a 
family  equal  to  my  own  in  station,  and 
superior  to  it  in  fortune.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  an  heiress  of  large  ex- 
pectations, and  my  proposals  of  mar- 
riage were  favorably  received.  I  might 


almost  say  that  Matilda  was  mine  ; 
when  one  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
her  father,  peremptorily  forbidding  my 
visits.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  has- 
tened to  the  house,  and  demanded  an 
explanation.  It  was  given  in  few 
words.  I  was  referred  to  my  uncle  for 
any  information  I  required. 

This  blow  struck  me  down.  I  had 
run  through  my  patrimonial  estate ; 
but  hoped,  by  my  marriage  with  Ma- 
tilda, to  repair  my  shattered  fortune. 
Three  weeks  after  it  was  known  that 
the  match  was  broken  off,  I  was  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench  ! 
I  breathed  no  curses  upon  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  but 
— I  swore  revenge,  in  silence  ;  and  I 
kept  my  oath.  I  languished  away  six 
months,  a  captive  debtor;  and  then, 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  act,  I  walked 
forth  a  beggar,  to  prey  upon  the  world 
at  large  !  I  had  studied,  during  that 
time,  in  an  admirable  school,  where  I 
found  professors  in  every  art  by  which 
fools  are  gulled,  and  knaves  foiled  with 
their  own  weapons.  I  was  an  apt 
scholar,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of 
society,  an  adept  in  the  science  of 
polished  depredation.  Translate  this 
into  the  language  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  I  became  a  swindler  by  profes- 
sion. Like  the  eagle,  however,  I  was 
a  bird  of  prey  that  soared  into  the 
highest  regions,  and  rarely  stooped  to 
strike  the  meaner  tribes  of  my  spe- 
cies. I  had  not  lost,  with  the  trap- 
pings of  my  birth,  the  manners  and 
address  of  the  sphere  in  which  I  had 
moved  ;  and  these  were  now  my  stock 
in  trade  for  carrying  on  my  new  vo- 
cation. 

Among  the  children  of  misfortune 
and  guilt  with  whom  I  associated  in 
prison,  was  Charles  Fitzroy  ;  a  bank- 
rupt in  everything  but  exhaustless  in- 
vention, and  unconquerable  persever- 
ance. Give  him  the  free  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  with  matchless  dexterity 
he  would  make  the  contributions  of 
the  morning  furnish  out  the  riotous 
expenses  of  the  evening.  It  was  his 
boast,  that  he  would  breakfast  with  an 
empty  pocket,  and  dine  with  a  purse 
that   should  defray  the  carouse  of  a 
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dozen  friends.  And  I  have  known 
him  fulfil  his  boast. 

I  was  needy,  desperate,  and  an  out- 
cast ;  and  I  linked  my  destiny  with 
Fitzroy's.  He  had  my  confidence  ; 
such  confidence  as  confederates  in 
knavery  can  bestow.  When  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  which  he  did  short- 
ly after  my  own  was  accomplished, 
he  introduced  me  to  his  companions  ; 
men  who,  like  himself,  lived  by  plun- 
dering the  unwary,  and  who  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  Magnus  Apollo.  I 
was  soon  initiated  in  all  their  myste- 
ries ;  and  played  my  part  to  admira- 
tion at  the  gaming-table,  on  the  race 
course,  and  in  the  ring. 

Fitzroy  was  master  of  the  secret 
that  festered  near  my  heart ;  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  hatred  towards 
my  uncle.  I  regarded  him  as  my  evil 
genius  ;  for  not  only  had  he  thwarted 
me  in  two  of  the  dearest  objects  of  my 
life  ;  but  his  prediction  of  my  boyhood 
had  clung  to  me  like  a  poisoned  gar- 
ment. I  could  not  shake  it  off;  and 
now,  more  than  ever,  it  seemed  ac- 
complishing itself  with  rapid  strides. 
It  made  me  mad  when  I  reflected  upon 
the  polluted  channels  through  which 
my  precarious  means  flowed,  and 
thought  of  the  luxurious  enjoyments 
which  his  opulence  commanded.  It 
was  true,  I  had  dashed  his  cup  with 
bitterness  ;  but  it  was  no  less  true, 
that  it  still  flowed  with  sweets,  while 
mine  was  brimming  with  gall.  Fitzroy 
would  often  talk  to  me  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  devise  schemes  for  a  success- 
ful inroad  upon  his  purse.  At  length 
a  plan  was  matured  between  us,  in 
which  I  could  not  appear,  but  which 
Fitzroy,  and  a  picked  few  of  our  as- 
sociates, undertook  to  execute. 

My  uncle  had  always  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  course,  and  prided 
himself  upon  his  stud  of  racers.  He 
betted  largely,  and  was  generally  for- 
tunate, probably  because  he  selected 
his  men  with  a  wary  eye.  The  race 
course,  then,  was  the  arena  chosen  for 
the  enterprise  ;  but  admirable  as  were 
the  projected  plans,  and  skilfully  as 
they  were  executed,  such  was  his 
luck,  or  so  profound  were   his  calcu- 


lations, that  they  failed  Jive  successive 
seasons.  Fitzroy,  however,  was  one 
of  those  men  who,  when  satisfied  that 
what  they  engage  in  ought  to  succeed, 
according  to  the  means  employed,  only 
derive  fresh  vigor  from  every  fresh 
defeat.  He  played  his  game  a  sixth 
time,  and  won.  The  same  day  that 
saw  my  uncle  rise  with  thousands,, 
saw  him  seek  his  pillow  at  night  a 
frantic  beggar  !  He  was  too  proud  a 
man,  too  honorable,  I  will  add,  not  to 
throw  down  his  last  guinea,  in  satis- 
faction of  such  demands.  He  never 
suspected  villany  in  the  business.  He 
paid  his  losses,  therefore ;  and  in  less 
than  a  week  afterwards,  an  inquest 
sate  upon  his  body,  which  was  found 
at  the  bottom  of  his  own  fish  pond. 

I  had  my  share  of  this  infernal  plun- 
der ;  but  so  ravenous  had  been  my 
appetite  for  revenge,  that  not  one  pang 
of  remorse  disturbed  the  riotous  en- 
joyments in  which  it  was  lavished. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  my  uncle's  money  I 
squandered,  gave  a  zest  to  every  ex- 
cess, and  seemed  to  appease  the  gnaw- 
ing passions  which  had  so  long  tor- 
mented me.  In  two  or  three  years, 
however,  boundless  extravagance,  and 
the  gaming-table,  stripped  me  of  my 
last  shilling.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
frenzied  moments  of  this  profligate 
reverse  of  fortune,  that  I  committed 
the  crime  for  which,  if  to-morrow 
dawned  upon  me,  I  should  be  publicly 
arraigned. 

Fitzroy  had  been  fortunate  the 
whole  night.  I  had  thrown  with  con- 
stant bad  luck.  He  had  pocketed 
some  hundreds  ;  I  had  lost  more  than 
I  could  pay.  I  asked  him  for  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  fifty  pounds,  to  make 
good  what  I  owed,  and  stake  the  small 
remaining  sum  for  the  chance  of  re- 
trieving all.  He  refused  me.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  so. 
But  he  not  only  refused  me,  he  taunt- 
ed me  with  sarcastic  reproofs  for  my 
folly,  and  muttered  something  about 
the  uselessness  of  assisting  a  man  who, 
if  he  had  thousands,  would  scatter 
them  like  dust.  He  should  have  cho- 
sen  a    fitter   moment  to  exhort   me, 
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than  when  I  was  galled  by  my  losses, 
and  by  his  denial  of  my  request.  I 
was  heated  with  wine  too ;  and  half 
mad  with  despair,  half  mad  with  drink, 
I  sprang  upon  him,  tore  him  to  the 
earth,  and  before  the  bystanders  could 
interfere  to  separate  us,  I  had  buried 
a  knife,  which  I  snatched  from  a  table 
near  me,  up  to  the  handle  in  his  heart! 
He  screamed,  convulsively  grappled 
me  by  the  throat — and  expired  !  His 
death -gripe  was  so  fierce  and  power- 
ful, that  I  believe,  had  we  been  alone, 
his  murderer  would  have  been  found 
strangled  by  his  side.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  horror-struck  wit- 
nesses of  this  bloody  scene  could  force 
open  his  clenched  hands  time  enough 
to  let  me  breathe. 

I  have  done  !  I  remember,  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday,  the  silent  response 
which  my  heart  made,  when  my  uncle 


pronounced  that  withering  sentence 
on  me.  "No!"  was  my  indignant 
exclamation  ;  "  I  may  deserve  a  hun- 
dred public  deaths  ;  but  if  I  know  my- 
self, I  would  never  undergo  one  !" — 
Nor  will  I.  When  that  which  I 
have  written  shall  be  read — other 
hopes  and  fears — other  punishments, 
perchance,  than  man  can  awaken  or 
inflict — will  await  me.  My  first  crime 
— my  first  revenge,  and  my  last,  I 
have  recorded  ;  my  last  crime  others 
must  tell,  when  they  speak  of  the 
murderer  and  suicide, 

James  Morley. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  scarcely  a 
moment  intervened  between  his  writ- 
ing his  name,  and  placing  the  pistol  to 
his  heart ;  for  when  he  was  discovered, 
the  pen  was  lying  on  the  paper,  as  if  it 
had  been  laid  down  only  for  an  instant. 
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From  a  hunting  lodge  in  one  of  our 
midland  vales,  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  allured  into  the  woods 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  summer  air.  After 
looking  at  the  old  traditionary  trees, 
the  hollies  with  clustering  berries,  the 
rivulet-pools  with  spotted  trouts,  herds 
of  wild  deer,  and  at  those  pretty  spots 
of  fresher  and  livelier  green  whihc  rus- 
tic fiction  resigns  to  the  feet  of  the 
fairies,  they  seated  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  rill  which  crept,  half 
seen,  half  hid,  beneath  the  grass  and 
flowers,  and  entered  into  conversation. 
They  spoke  of  poetry,  with  its  sorce- 
ry of  sentiment  and  lofty  spirit — of 
history,  with  its  theory  of  truth  and 
its  practice  of  fiction — and  of  fiction 
itself,  bearing  the  express  image  of 
popular  belief  and  universal  truth. 

"  The  character  of  a  nation,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  "  should  be  im- 
pressed on  its  productions.  Our  best 
poetry,  our  best  romances,  our  best 
paintings,  and  our  best  sculpture,  are 
but  our  own  embodied  feelings.  Our 
imagination,  our  social  love,  our  na- 


tional pride,  our  philosophic  sense, 
our  domestic  feelings,  our  passions, 
and  our  prejudices,  are  wrought  into 
many  a  moving  or  humorous  tale,  and 
endowed  with  form  and  color  in  many 
a  pleasing  picture.  The  original  spi- 
rit of  a  nation  will  always  appear  in 
its  productions,  if  it  gives  its  spirit 
fair  play." 

"  It  is  very  true,  sir,"  answered  a 
lady,  to  whom  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed ;  "  the  genius  of  the  land 
should  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  land, 
else  it  will  not  work  right.  It  is  won- 
derful to  think  what  art  can  perform. 
From  a  little  paint  and  canvass,  it  can 
evoke  a  creation  which  steeps  us  in 
tears  or  convulses  us  with  laughter. 
I  would,  in  truth,  much  rather  laugh 
than  cry ;  and  this  makes  me  love 
those  amusing  or  sarcastic  touches 
which  art  sometimes  throws  into  its 
compositions." 

"  For  my  own  part,  madam,"  said 
a  second  gentleman,  "  I  love  the  art 
of  this  island,  for  it  works  according 
to  my  own  feelings,  which  are  social 
rather    than    national.       When    Law- 
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rence  communicates  the  exquisite 
grace  and  loveliness  of  our  ladies  to 
his  canvass  I  rejoice  ;  for  our  future 
beauties  will  see  what  has  charmed 
men  before  them,  and  learn  that  the 
eyes  of  their  mothers  were  as  danger- 
ous and  as  divine  as  their  own.  These 
are  real  flesh  and  blood  matters,  and 
worth  a  whole  legion  of  the  angels  and 
saints,  male  and  female,  who  shine  in 
Italian  pointings.  There  the  artist 
has  substituted  the  glittering  fictions 
of  his  own  fancy  for  the  splendid  re- 
alities of  life.  We  paint  in  a  wiser 
spirit  here." 

"  In  a  soberer  spirit,  you  surely 
mean,  sir,"  said  a  second  lady  ;  "  for 
this  country  has  failed  in  pouring  out 
its  genius  and  strength  in  art  as  it  has 
done  in  poetry  and  other  works  of  li- 
terature. There  is  a  grandeur  and  a 
divine  dignity  about  the  paintings  of 
Italy  which  art  no  where  else  possess- 
es ;  painting  there  has  dedicated  her 
inspiration  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  maintained,  amid  the  most  splen- 
did of  her  legends,  a  direct  connexion 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  sym- 
pathies of  human  nature.  I  wish  our 
painters  would  deviate  into  similar 
excellence." 

"  I  wish  no  such  thing,  my  dear 
lady,"  said  a  sedate  dame,  giving  her 
head  an  admonishing  shake  while  she 
spoke.  "  The  young  ladies  of  this 
generation  carry  their  heads  loftily 
enough  without  the  addition  of  wings, 
arid  being  elevated  into  saints  and  an- 
gels. True  art  is  only  found  in  the 
Dutch  school,  and  not  always  there. 
There  you  will  read  a  domestic  lesson, 
and  see  an  image  of  household  thrift, 
and  of  wedded  virtue,  equal  to  any 
sermon.  There,  are  none  of  your  vi- 
sionary damsels,  with  harps  in  their 
hands,  halos  round  their  heads,  and 
wings  on  their  shoulders,  treading 
madly  among  the  clouds  ;  but  quiet, 
demure,  motherly  looking  women,  who 
are  setting  their  house  in  order  for 
their  husband's  reception,  and  think 
domestic  virtue  is  true  greatness." 

"  And  so  it  is,  madam,"  said  a 
third  gentleman  ;  "  you  speak  accord- 
ing to  our  national  feelings.     We  are 
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a  domestic  people.  Every  man's 
house  is  his  castle.  Every  man's 
wife  and  children  are  his  household 
gods.  The  freedom  of  our  constitu- 
tion allows  a  man's  feelings  to  expand, 
and  his  affections  to  pursue  their  na- 
tural course.  This  gives  us  a  dignity 
in  our  own  eyes,  which  people  less 
free  cannot  feel.  Our  religion  is  of 
the  heart  and  soul,  and  requires  no  aid 
from  the  painter — our  history  is  clear- 
ly told,  and  rejects  all  intercourse  with 
the  fictions  of  art.  Our  social  and 
domestic  love  covers  the  walls  of  our 
houses  with  the  portraits  of  those  we 
esteem,  with  scenes  dear  to  our  affec- 
tions, and  with  images  of  domestic 
gladness  and  fireside  joy." 

"  O,  sir,"  said  a  young  lady,  "  I 
now  know  the  reason  for  my  admira- 
tion of  the  pictures  of  Lawrence  and 
Pickersgill,  and  Wilkie  and  Stothard 
and  Allan,  and  many  others  of  fame 
and  name.  I  am  told  not  to  love 
them,  because  they  are  not  historical. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  they  are  na- 
tural ;  and  as  I  can  only  feel  art 
through  nature,  I  must  be  content  to 
love  on  in  my  own  blind  way,  till  my 
taste  rises  to  the  region  of  the  histo- 
rical." 

"  The  region  of  the  historical  in 
our  art,"  said  a  fourth  gentleman,  "  is 
the  region  of  frost  and  snow,  where 
fancy  is  unfruitful  and  where  inven- 
tion seems  to  perish.  We  have  fine 
landscape,  fine  portraiture,  and  fine 
domestic  and  social  scenes,  but  we 
want  those  elevating  images  of  great 
actions  and  lofty  undertakings — those 
magnificent  speculations  upon  religion 
which  give  Italy  a  name  surpassing 
all  nations." 

"  The  paintings  of  Italy,"  answer- 
ed a  fifth  gentleman,  "  are  too  much 
in  the  cloud  and  the  third  heaven  for 
me.  They  are  mysterious  sermons, 
sacred  commentaries,  and  incredible 
legends.  They  are  filled  with  wing- 
ed women,  rapt  enthusiasts,  and  saints 
in  swaddling  bands.  I  hate  flying 
men  and  flying  women  more,  and  half 
grown  gods  worse  than  either.  We 
were  not  made  for  the  air  nor  yet  for 
the  water — yet  every  Italian  painting 
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has  a  plump  lady  or  full  grown  gen- 
tleman of  fourteen  stone,  standard 
weight,  flying  about  like  butterflies, 
borne  along  like  the  down  of  the  this- 
tle." 

"  Truly,  sir,"  said  a  young  lady 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  if  you  love 
so  much  the  visible  and  sober  realities 
of  life,  why  do  you  wish  them  paint- 
ed, since  you  can  see  nature  rough 
and  raw  whenever  you  choose  to  look 
from  your  window.  To  make  a  fac 
simile  of  nature,  and  take  a  sitting  of 
the  general  appearance  of  society,  is 
not  so  much  the  business  of  the  artist 
as  to  select  what  is  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque— what  is  elegant  in  form  and 
noble  in  sentiment.  An  acre  of  grass, 
two  or  three  trees,  a  cow  grazing,  and 
a  crow  flying  over  all,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  landscape,  any  more  than  a 
cold  map  of  a  man's  face  is  a  portrait 
worthy  of  art." 

"  Our  love  of  humor,  our  sarcastic 
spirit,  and  1  may  add  our  free  consti- 
tution," said  a  sixth  gentleman,  "  have 
created  a  peculiar  species  of  painting, 
curious  in  its  kind.  I  mean  our  cari- 
catures. They  are  keen  and  shrewd 
— bite  deep  into  the  characters  of  pub- 
lic men — cut  far  into  human  nature  ; 
dissect  motives  and  examine  actions 
with  a  satiric  sagacity,  at  once  annoy- 
ing and  laughable.  The  caricature 
of  Wilkes  by  Hogarth  is  inimitable. 
There  are  but  a  very  few  touches  to  re- 
move it  from  positive  portraiture,  but 
in  the  happiness  of  these  the  bitter- 
ness lies.  Two  or  three  satiric  touch- 
es, not  broad  but  biting,  have  made 
the  demagogue  into  a  personification 
of  grossness  and  sensuality." 

"  In  another  way  than  Hogarth 
wrought  on  Wilkes,"  said  a  seventh 
gentleman,  "  should  artists  proceed 
who  wish  to  make  good  portraits. 
They  ought,  to  muse  on  nature  with  a 
poet's  eye,  and  see  that  even  in  por- 
traiture there  is  room  for  poetical  con- 
ception. The  manly  look  and  the 
mental  dignity  are  what  we  want,  and 
in  that  Lawrence  excels  all  living 
painters,  and  Chantrey  transcends  all 
living  sculptors — and  dead  ones  too, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary." 


"  Chantrey,"  said  a  fifth  lady,  "  has 
brought  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
to  the  aid  of  his  art,  and  restored  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  nature.  In 
saying  this  I  have  not  forgotten  Flex- 
man — an  artist  of  an  imagination  pure 
and  lofty,  and  with  conceptions  of  the 
first  order ;  he  unfortunately  failed  in 
entering  into  national  feelings,  or  ani- 
mating his  works  with  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  his  country." 

"  We  have  lavished  our  admiration," 
said  a  sixth  lady,  "  on  painting  and 
sculpture — there  is  a  third  branch 
which  merits  our  regard  ;  I  mean  en- 
graving. It  is  to  painting  what  print- 
ing is  to  literature,  and  much  more 
than  that.  It  retains  the  original  sen- 
timent— the  reigning  spirit  of  the 
painter's  works — and  diffuses  them 
cheaply  and  effectually  over  the  whole 
earth.  It  has  enabled  painting  to  find 
its  way  into  humble  abodes, — it  ensures 
it  against  decay  and  destruction.  When 
the  four  hundred  years  lease  of  a  paint- 
ing has  expired,  and  its  beauties  are 
mixed  with  the  winds,  the  graver  has 
secured  it  to  posterity.  Engraving 
has  infused  fresh  life  into  painting." 

While  this  conversation  flowed  on, 
two  gentlemen  were  observed  with 
pencils  and  sketch  books,  seated  apart, 
and  busied  in  copying  or  in  caricatur- 
ing the  group  which  their  companions 
formed.  One  of  the  sketches  had 
great  simplicity  and  beauty.  A  little 
liberty  was  taken  with  the  trees — the 
stream  made  a  more  poetic  sweep — from 
the  ladies  were  removed  some  of  the 
frivolities  of  fashion,  and  in  several  of 
the  gentlemen  the  air  of  pride  and 
coxcombry  was  abated.  It  was  more 
natural  than  the  life,  from  the  absence 
of  fashion  and  affectation.  The  other 
sketch  was  of  that  kind  called  sati- 
ric. The  grove  was  indeed  beautiful 
— the  stream  was  in  its  glory,  and  all 
inanimate  nature  maintained  its  ma- 
jesty. But  for  the  group  !  I  never 
beheld  such  scarecrows,  and  yet  they 
were  like — ridiculously  like.  What 
head  dresses  !  What  shoulders  ! 
What  waists  !  The  women  seemed 
manufactured  by  milliners — the  men 
by  tailors — human  nature  was  lost  in 
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the  absurdity  of  dress,  and  in  the  pert-  cried,  "  Vastly  clever!"  and  another 

ness   of  affectation.     We    looked    at  said,     "  What  a  happy  and  pleasant 

the  first  sketch,  and  said  "  So,  so  !"  hit  !"    it  was   evident  that  it  pained 

at  the  latter,  and  tried  to  laugh,  and  their  vanity,  and  read  them  a  sharp 

succeeded — but  the  laugh  was   not  a  lesson  on  their  personal  fopperies  and 

hearty  one;  and  though  one  gentleman  artificial  peculiarities. 


THE  SUMMONS. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated. — Bvron. 

The  vesper  bell,  from  church  and  tower, 

Had  sent  its  dying  sound  ; 
And  the  household,  in  the  hush  of  eve, 

Were  met,  their  porch  around. 

A  voice  rang  through  the  olive-wood,  with  a  sudden  triumph's  power — 
"  We  rise  on  all  our  hills  !  come  forth  !  'tis  thy  country's  gathering  hour. 
There's  a  gleam  of  spears  by  every  stream,  in  each  old  battle-dell — • 
Come  forth,  young  Juan  !  bid  thy  home  a  brief  and  proud  farewell !" 

Then  the  father  gave  his  son  the  sword, 

Which  a  hundred  fights  had  seen — 
"  Away  !  and  bear  it  hack,  my  boy  ! 

All  that  it  still  hath  been  ! 

"  Haste,  haste  !  the  hunters  of  the  foe  are  up,  and  who  shall  stand 

The  lion-like  awakening  of  the  roused  indignant  land  i 

Our  chase  shall  sound  through  each  defile  where  swept  the  clarion's  blast, 

With  the  flying  footsteps  of  the  Moor  in  stormy  ages  past." 

Then  the  mother  kiss'd  her  son,  with  tears 

That  o'er  his  dark  locks  fell : 
"  I  bless,  I  bless  thee  o'er  and  o'er, 

Yet  I  stay  thee  not — Farewell  !" 

"  One  moment !  but  one  moment  give  to  parting  thought  or  word  ! 
It  is  no  time  for  woman's  tears  when  manhood's  heart  is  stirr'd. 
Bear  but  the  memory  of  thy  love  about  thee  in  the  fight, 
To  breathe  upon  th  avenging  sword  a  spell  of  keener  might." 

And  a  maiden's  fond  adieu  was  heard, 

Though  deep,  yet  brief  and  low  : 
"  In  the  vigil,  in  the  conflict,  Love  ! 

My  prayer  shall  with  thee  go  !" 

"  Come  forth  !  come  as  the  torrent  comes  when  the  winter's  chain  is  burst ! 

So  rushes  on  the  land's  revenge,  in  night  and  silence  nursed — 

The  night  is  past,  the  silence  o'er — on  all  our  hills  we  rise — 

We  wait  thee,  youth  !  sleep,  dream  no  more  !  the  voice  of  battle  cries." 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  a  darken 'd  home, 

When  the  brave  had  left  their  bower  ; 
But  the  strength  of  prayer  and  sacrifice 

Was  with  them  in  that  hour. 
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En  fait  d'inutilites,  il  ne  faut  que  le  necessaire." — Champfort. 


There  is  no  term  in  political  philo- 
sophy more  ambiguous  and  lax  in  its 
meaning  than  Luxury.       In  Ireland, 
salt  with  a  potatoe  is,  by  the  peasant, 
placed  in  this  category.      Among  the 
Cossacks,  a  clean  shirt  is  more  than  a 
luxury — it  is  an  effeminacy  ;    and   a 
Scotch  nobleman  is  reported  to   have 
declared,  that  the   act  of   scratching 
one's  self  is    a  luxury  too  great  for 
anything  under  royalty.      The   Rus- 
sians (there  is  no  disputing  on  tastes) 
hold  train-oil   to  be  a  prime  luxury  ; 
and    I  remember   seeing  a   group  of 
them  following  an  exciseman  on  the 
quays  at  Dover  to  plunder   the   oil- 
casks,  as  they  were  successively  open- 
ed  for  his  operations.     A  poor  Fin- 
land  woman,  who    for    her  sins  had 
married   an  Englishman  and  followed 
him  to  England,  was  very  glad  to  avail 
herself  of  her  husband's  death  to  leave 
a  land  where  the  people  were  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  without  a  regular  sup- 
ply  of  seal's   flesh    for  their   dinner. 
While  the  good  man  lived,   her  affec- 
tion for  him  somewhat  balanced   her 
hankering    after   this    native    luxury ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  husband  dead, 
than  her  propensity  re-assumed  its  full 
force,  and,  like  Proteus  released  from 
his   chains,    she    abandoned    civilized 
life  to  get  back  to  her  favorite  shores, 
to  liberty,  and  the  animals  of  her  pre- 
dilection.     "  If  I  were  rich,"  said  a 
poor  farmer's  boy,    "  I  would  eat  fat 
pudding,  and  ride    all  day  on  a  gate," 
which  was  evidently  his  highest   idea 
of  human  luxury.     But  it  is  less  with 
the  quality  of  our  indulgences,    than 
their  extent,  that  I  have  now  to  treat. 
Diogenes,  who  prided  himself  on  cut- 
ting his   coat  according  to   his  cloth, 
and  thought  himself  a  greater  man,  in 
proportion  as  he  diminished  his  wants, 
placed  his    luxuries  in   idleness    and 
sunshine,  and  seems  to  have  relished 
these  enjoyments  with  as    much   sen- 
suality as  Plato  did  his  fine  house  and 
delicate  fare.      Even  he  was  more  rea- 
sonable  than    those    sectarians,    who 
have  prevailed  in  almost  all  religions, 


and   who,   believing   that    the    Deity 
created  man  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inflicting  upon  him  every  species  of 
torture,   have    inveighed    against    the 
most  innocent  gratifications,  and  have 
erected    luxury    into    a    deadly    sin. 
These    theologians   will    not   allow   a 
man  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  a  relish  ; 
and  impute  it  as  a  vice  if  he   smacks 
his    lips,    though    it    be    but   after    a 
draught  of  water.      Nay,   there  have 
been  some   who    have    thought    good 
roots  and  Adam's  ale  too  great  luxu- 
ries for  a  Christian  lawfully  to  indulge 
in  ;  and  they  have  purposely  ill-cooked 
their  vegetables,  and  mixed  them  with 
ashes,  and  even  more  disgusting  things, 
to  mortify  the  flesh,  as  they  call   it — 
i.  e.  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  their  natural 
feelings  to  the  demon   of  which   they 
have  made  a  god.   They  manage  these 
things  much  better  among  the  modern 
saints,  who  by  no  means  put  the  crea- 
ture comforts  under  a  ban,  whatever 
objections  they  may  entertain  against 
the  luxury  of  a  dance,  or  a  laugh   at 
Liston. — Whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  such  differences,  however  opposite 
may  be  the  notions   of  luxury  enter- 
tained by  the  anchorite  and  the  Pro- 
testant pluralist,  yet  they  both  agree 
in  using  the  term,  on  all  occasions,  in 
a  bad  sense,   and  in  reprobating  the 
thing,    "  be   the  same  more  or  less." 
Not  so  the    political   economists,  who 
stoutly    maintain   that  luxury    is    not 
malum  in  se  ;  that  consumption  (there- 
by meaning  enjoyment)   is    the   great 
business  of  human  life  ;  and  that  what- 
ever a  man  vehemently  desires   is   to 
him  a  necessary,  and   is  sinful    in  the 
use  only  when  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it.      Between  these  extremes  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  of  middle  terms, 
in  which  different  individuals  rejoice  ; 
insomuch    that  scarcely  two   persons 
can  be  found  to  unite  in  their  defini- 
tion of  what   is   necessary,    and  what 
luxurious.       On  this  point,  if  we  are 
to  believe  our  John  Bulls,  the  French 
and   English   disagree  toto  ccelo  ;    the 
French  utterly  despising  those  things 
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which  we  consider  primary  necessa- 
ries, and  esteeming  necessaries  those 
indulgences  which  we  deem  wholly  su- 
perfluous. This  leading  difference,  it 
is  confidently  maintained,  presides  over 
and  gives  a  decided  bias  to  the  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  of  the  two  nations. 
I  have  the  authority  of  my  nurse  for 
declaring,  that  the  French  invented 
ruffles  and  the  English  the  shirt  ;  that 
the  English  improved  on  the  feather 
by  adding  to  it  the  hat  ;  and  many  old 
ladies,  of  higher  literary  pretension 
than  the  honest  woman  from  whom  I 
derived  these  facts,  assign  this  as  a 
reason  why  the  artists  of  Paris  are 
expert  in  gilding  and  gewgaws,  with- 
out being  able  to  construct  a  lock  for 
their  doors,  or  a  fastening  for  their 
windows,  fit  to  be  seen  in  a  Christian 
country.  (Vide  the  loyal  English 
tourists  passim.)  All  this  I  most  po- 
tently believe  ;  for  a  man  of  sense, 
says  Rabelais,  believes  everything  that 
he  is  told;  and  moreover  Voltaire  him- 
self bears  evidence  to  the  fact,  when 
he  declares  the  superfluous  a  most 
necessary  consideration  ;  but  I  am  not 
the  less  disposed  to  assert,  that  the 
English  are  making  great  strides  to 
overtake  their  neighbors  ;  and  are 
growing  as  fond  of  superfluities  as  the 
finest  Frenchman  can  be,  for  the  soul 
of  him.  Of  late  years,  more  especial- 
ly, our  ideas  on  this  subject  have  much 
enlarged  ;  and  all  ranks  of  Englishmen 
hold  an  infinity  of  objects  as  prime 
necessaries,  which  their  more  modest 
ancestors  ranked  as  luxuries,  fit  only 
for  their  betters  to  enjoy.  This  should 
be  a  matter  of  sincere  rejoicing  to  all 
true  patriots  ;  because  it  affords  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization. A  civilized  gentleman  dif- 
fers from  a  savage,  principally  in  the 
multiplicity  of  his  wants  ;  and  Mande- 
ville,  in  his  fable  of  the  bees,  has 
proved  to  demonstration  that  extrava- 
gance is  the  mother  of  commerce,  just 
as  our  ministers  consider  the  greatness 
of  the  national  debt  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  national  prosperity.  What, 
indeed,  are  steam-engines,  and  mac- 
adamized roads,  man-traps  that  break 
no  bones,  patent  cork-screws,  and  de- 
tonating fowing-pieces,  safety  coach- 


es and  cork  legs,  but  luxuries,  at 
which  a  cynic  would  scoff;  yet  how 
could  a  modern  Englishman  get  on 
without  them  1  Books,  likewise, 
which  were  a  luxury  scarcely  known 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  are  a 
luxury  now  so  indispensable,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  mechanic  who  has 
not  his  little  library  :  while  a  piano 
forte  also  has  become  as  necessary  to 
a  farm-house  as  a  mangle  or  a  frying- 
pan  ;  and  there  are  actually  more 
copies  printed  of  "  Cherry  ripe," 
than  of  Tull's  Husbandry.  Is  not  a 
silver  fork,  moreover,  an  acknowledged 
necessary  in  every  decent  establish- 
ment! while  the  barbarous  Mussul- 
man dispenses  with  knives  and  forks 
altogether,  and  eats  his  meal,  like  a 
savage  as  he  is,  with  his  fingers. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  had  but 
one  coach  between  himself  and  his 
queen  ;  whereas  no  respectable  person 
can  now  dispense  at  the  least  with  a 
travelling  chariot,  a  barouche,  a  cab, 
and  a  dennet. 

Civilization,  which  received  a  tem- 
porary check  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  has  resumed  its  march  in  double- 
quick  time  since  the  Continent  has 
been  opened.  Champaigne  and  ices 
have  now  become  absolute  necessaries 
at  tables,  where  a  bottle  of  humble 
port  and  a  supernumerary  pudding 
were  esteemed  luxuries,  fit  only  for 
honoring  the  more  solemn  rites  of 
hospitality.  I  say  nothing  of  heads 
of  hair,  and  false  (I  beg  pardon — arti- 
ficial) teeth  ;  without  which,  at  a 
certain  age,  there  is  no  appearing.  A 
bald  head,  at  the  present  day,  is  as 
great  an  indecency  as  Humphrey 
Clinker's  unmentionables  ;  and  a  dis- 
mantled mouth  is  an  outrage  on  well- 
bred  society.  Then,  again,  how  ne- 
cessary is  a  cigar  and  a  meerschaum 
to  a  well-appointed  man  of  fashion, 
and  how  can  a  gentleman  possibly 
show  at  Melton  without  at  least  a 
dozen  hunters,  and  two  or  three  hacks, 
to  ride  to  cover  !  Yet  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  tax  these  things  as  lux- 
uries ;  or  would  blame  his  friend  for 
getting  into  the  King's  Bench  for 
their  indulgence.  Even  the  most 
austere  judges  of  the   land,   and   the 
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most  jealous  juries  of  tradesmen,  have 
borne  ample  testimony  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  modern  extension  of 
the  wants  of  life,  by  the  liberal  allow- 
ance of  necessaries  which  they  have 
sanctioned  in  the  tailors'  bills  of  liti- 
gating minors. — The  real  and  true 
test  of  a  refined  polity  is  not  the  gal- 
lows ;  but  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
such  well-imagined  insolvent  laws,  as 
discharge  a  maximum  of  debt  with 
a  minimum  of  assets  ;  and  rid  a 
gentleman  annually  of  his  duns,  with 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
corporeal  inconvenience.  When  lux- 
uries become  necessaries,  insolvency 
is  the  best  safety-valve  to  discharge 
the  surplus  dishonesty  of  the  people, 
which,  if  pent  up,  would  explode  in 
dangerous  overt  acts  of  crime  and  vi- 
olence ;  and  it  should  be  encouraged 
accordingly. 

The  importance  and  value  of  luxu- 
ry being  thus  liberally  stated,  it  is 
proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more 
and  the  less  is  the  great  pivot,  upon 
which  all  moral  questions  turn  ;  and 
that  in  superfluities,  as  in  all  things 
else,  a  wise  man  will  confine  himself 
(in  the  words  of  my  motto)  to  what  is 
necessary.  Although  necessity  is  a 
conventional  idea,  that  expands  and 
contracts  with  circumstances,  like  the 
tent  in  the  Arabian  tales,  which, 
when  folded,  would  lie  in  the  hand, 
but  when  opened,  would  shelter  a 
large  army  ;  yet,  after  all,  the  thing 
itself  has  its  limits,  and  must  in  some 
degree  be  determined  by  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  animal.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  the  inconvenience  of 
superfluities  so  far  exceeds  their  utility, 
that  luxury  becomes  converted  into  a 
perfect  bore.  What,  for  instance, 
but  an  annoyance,  would  be  the  most 
splendid  feast,  to  a  man  whose  sto- 
mach is  already  overladen  with  food  1 
Human  ingenuity  may  effect  much  ; 
and  the  Romans,  by  means  of  emetics, 
met  this  emergency  with  considerable 
skill  :  but  on  a  more  enlarged  expe- 
rience of  general  history,  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  add  one  more  superfluous  meal  to 
those  already  established  by  general 
usage.      So  also  in  matters   of  dress, 


ladies'  hats  must  not  be  larger  than 
the  actual  doorways  of  the  country 
will  admit — not  at  least  until  time  is 
allowed  for  a  corresponding  increase 
in  our  architectural  proportions.  With 
respect  to  personal  ornaments  also, 
ear-rings  must  not  be  so  weighty  as 
to  tear  the  lobes  of  the  ears  ;  nor 
should  a  bracelet  prevent,  by  its  size, 
the  motions  of  the  arm.  "  Barbaric 
pomp  and  gold"  is  a  fine  thing  ;  but 
a  medallion,  as  heavy  and  as  cum- 
brous as  a  shield,  appended  to  a  lady's 
bosom,  would  be  anything  but  a  luxu- 
ry. So  in  the  other  extreme,  a  watch 
should  not  be  so  small  as  to  render  the 
dial-plate  illegible ;  nor  should  a 
shoe  be  so  tight  as  to  lame  its  wearer 
for  life.  Beauty,  it  has  been  said, 
should  learn  to  suffer ;  and  there  are, 
I  am  aware,  resources  in  vanity,  that 
will  reconcile  man,  and  woman  too, 
to  martyrdom  :  but  these  resources 
should  not  be  exhausted  wantonly  ; 
and  in  pleasure,  as  in  economy,  there 
is  no  benefit  in  lighting  the  candle  at 
both  ends.  The  true  philosopher  ex- 
tracts the  greatest  good  out  of  every- 
thing :  and  fools  only,  as  Horace  has 
it,  run  into  one  vice  in  trying  to  avoid 
another.  Let  not  the  reader,  from 
these  remarks,  suppose  that  their  au- 
thor is  a  morose  censurer  of  the 
times  ;  or  that  the  least  sneer  is  in- 
tended against  that  idol  of  all  ortho- 
doxy— "  things  as  they  are."  As  a 
general  proposition,  nothing  can  be 
more  true,  than  that  whatever  is  estab- 
lished, even  in  the  world  of  fashion,  is, 
for  the  time  being,  wisest,  discreetest, 
best ;  and  woe  betide  the  man  that 
flies  too  directly  in  its  face. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  upon 
which  I  own  myself  a  little  sore  ;  and 
in  which,  I  do  think,  superfluities  arc 
carried  to  a  somewhat  vicious  excess. 
I  speak  it  with  hesitation  ;  but  the 
matter  has  been  to  me  a  source  of 
much  inconvenience  and  discomfort. 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  imagine  me  an 
insufficient,  because  a  prejudiced  au- 
thority. After  all,  who  so  well  knows 
where  the  shoe  pinches,  as  lie  that 
wears  it  1  The  point  to  which  I  al- 
lude, and  I  beg  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  is  the  vast  increase  of  super- 
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fluities,  which  of  late  years  have  be- 
come primary  necessaries   in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a   well-furnished   house. 
Here,     indeed,    is    a    revolution ;    a 
revolution     more       formidable     than 
the  French  and  the  American  eman- 
cipation   put   together.     We    all    re- 
member the  time  when  one  tea-table, 
two  or  three  card-tables,  a  pier  glass, 
a   small   detachment   of  chairs,    with 
two    armed    corporals    to    command 
them,  on  either  side     the  fire-place, 
with  a  square   piece  of  carpet  in   the 
centre  of  the  floor,   made   a   very  de- 
cent display  in  the   drawing,  or,   as  it 
was   then   preposterously   called,    the 
dining-room.     As   yet,   rugs    for  the 
hearth  were  not ;  and  twice  a  day  did 
Betty  go  upon  her  knees  to  scour  the 
marble   and   uncovered  slab.     In  the 
bed-rooms   of  those    days,  a  narrow 
slip  of  carpet  round   the   bed  was  the 
maximum  of  woollen  integument   al- 
lowed for  protecting  the   feet  of  the 
midnight  wanderer   from   his   couch  ; 
and,  in    the    staircases  of  the    fairest 
mansions,  a  like  slip  meandered  down 
the  centre  of  the  flight  of  steps.      At 
that  time,  curtains  rose  and   fell  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon,   after  the 
simple  plan  of  the    green   siparium  of 
our  theatres  ;  and,  being  strictly  con- 
fined   to    the    windows,    they   never 
dreamed  of  displaying   themselves   in 
front  of  a  door.     No  golden  serpents 
then   twisted    their   voluminous    folds 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  room  ; 
nor  did  richly-carved  cods,  heads  and 
shoulders,   under  the  denomination  of 
dolphins,  or   glittering   spread-eagles, 
with  a  brass  ring  in  their  mouths,  sup- 
port  fenestral   draperies,    which  rival 
the  display  of  a  Waterloo-house  calico 
vender.       Thus     far,     I    admit,     the 
change   is    an   improvement.     Nay,  I 
could  away  with  ladders  to  go  to  bed 
Withal,  though  many   a   time   and    oft 
they  have  broken  my  shins.     I  would 
not   either  object  to   sofas   and   otto- 
mans, in  any    reasonable   proportion  ; 
but  protest  I  must,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  too,   against  such   a  multiplica- 
tion and  variety  of  easy  chairs,  as  ef- 
fectually   exclude    the    possibility    of 
easy    sitting ;  and    against  the   over- 


weening   increase    of     spider-tables, 
that   interferes   with    rectilinear   pro- 
gression.      An   harp     mounted   on    a 
sounding-board,  which  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  feet  of  the  short-sighted, 
is,  I  concede,  an  absolute  necessity  ; 
and    a    piano-forte     should     occupy 
the     centre     even     of     the     smallest 
given      drawing-room, — "  the      court 
awards  it,  and  the   law  doth  give  it," 
— but  why    multiply    footstools,     till 
there    is   no  taking   a   single   step   in 
safety  1      An  Indian  cabinet  also,  or  a 
buhl  armoire,  are,  either,   or   both  of 
them,  very  fit   and   becoming  ;   but  it 
cannot  be   right    to    make  a  broker's 
shop    of   your    best    apartment.      An 
inkstand,  as  large  as  a  show  twelfth- 
cake,  is  just  and  lawful  ;  ditto,  an  or- 
namental escrutoire  ;   and  a  necessaire 
for  the   work-table    is,     if  there    be 
meaning  in  language,  perfectly  neces- 
sary.     These,  with   an  adequate  con- 
tingent   of    musical     snuff-boxes,    or 
molu  clocks,  China   figures,    alabaster 
vases  and  flower-pots,  together  with  a 
discreet  superfluity  of  cut-paper  non- 
descripts,     alburns,      screens,      toys, 
prints,  caricatures,  duodecimo  classics, 
new    novels    and   souvenirs,    to  cut  a 
dash,  and  litter  the  tables,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  the  taste   and  refinement  of 
the  times.     But    surely    some    space 
should  be  left  for  depositing  a  coffee- 
cup,  or  laying  down  a  useful  volume, 
when  the  hand  may   require  to  be  re- 
lieved from  its  weight,  or   when   it  is 
proper   to  take   a   pinch   of  snuff,  or 
agreeable     to    wipe    one's    forehead. 
Josses,    beakers,    and    Sevres'    vases 
have  unquestionably  the  entree  into  a 
genteel  apartment ;  but  they    are   not 
entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the   locale  ; 
nor  are  Roman  antiquities,  or  statues 
even  by  Canova,  justifiable  in  usurp- 
ing the  elbow-room  of  living  men  and 
women.     Most  unfortunately  for  my- 
self, I  have  a  very  small  house,  and  a 
wife  of  the  most  enlarged  taste  ;   and 
the  disproportion  between  these  bless- 
ings is  so  great,  that  I   cannot   move 
without  the  risk  of  a  heavy  pecuniary 
loss  by  breakage,  and  a  heavier  per- 
sonal  affliction   in   perpetual  imputa- 
tions of  awkwardness.     Then,  again, 
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it  is  no  easy  matter  to  put  0:1  a  smiling 
and  indifferent  countenance,  whenever 
a  friend,  accustomed  to  some  latitude 
of  motion,  runs,  as  is  often  the  case, 
his  devastating  chair  against  a  high- 
priced  work  of  art,  or  overturns  a  ta- 
ble laden  with  an  "  infinite  thing"  in 
costly  bijouterie.  I  have  long  made 
it  a  rule  to  exclude  from  my  visiting- 
list,  or  at  least  not  to  let  up-stairs, 
ladies  who  pay  their  morning  calls 
with  a  retinue  of  children  :  but  the 
thing  is  not  always  possible  ;  and  one 
urchin  with  his  whip  will  destroy 
more  in  half  an  hour,  than  the  worth 
of  a  month's  average  domestic  expen- 
diture. Oh  !  how  I  hate  the  little 
fidgeting,  fingering,  dislocating  imps  ! 
A  bull  in  a  china-shop  is  innocuous 
to  the  most  orderly  of  them.  Why 
does  not  some  wise  draconic  law  ban- 


ish them  forever  to   th< 


MV 


The  general  merit  of  nick-nacks  is 


unquestioned.  Ornaments,  I  admit, 
are  ornamental  ;  and  works  of  art  af- 
ford intellectual  amusement  of  the 
highest  order.  But  then  perfection  is 
their  only  merit;  and  a  crack  or  a 
flaw  destroys  all  the  pleasure  of  a 
sensible  beholder.  Yet  I  have  not  a 
statue  that  is  not  a  torso,  nor  a  Chel- 
sea china  shepherdess  with  her  full 
complement  of  fingers.  I  have  not  a 
vase  with  both  its  handles,  a  snuff-box 
that  performs  its  waltz  correctly,  nor 
a  volume  of  prints  that  is  not  dogs- 
ear'd,  stained,  and  ink-spotted. 
These  are  serious  evils  ;  but  they  are 
the  least  that  flow  from  a  neglect  of 
the  maxim  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  my  paper.  Perpend  it  well,  read- 
er ;  and  bear  ever  in  mind  that,  in 
our  desires,  as  in  our  corporeal  struc- 
ture, it  is  not  given  to  man  to  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature.  I  am  very  tired  ; 
so  "  dismiss  me, — enough." 


HYMN  OF  THE  CALABRIAN  SHEPHERDS  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 
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A  peasant  group,  whose  lips  are  full  of  prayer 
And  hearts  of  home  affections,  such  as  flow 
So  naturally  in  piety. 


Darker  and  darker  fall  around 

The  shadows  from  the  pine, 
It  is  the  hour  with  hymn  and  prayer 

To  gather  round  thy  shrine. 

Hear  us,  sweet  Mother !  thou  hast  known 

Our  earthly  hopes  and  fears, 
The  bitterness  of  mortal  toil, 

The  tenderness  of  tears. 

We  pray  thee  first  for  absent  ones, 
Those  who  knelt  with  us  here — 

The  father,  brother,  and  the  son, 
The  distant,  and  the  dear. 

We  pray  thee  for  the  little  bark 

Upon  the  stormy  sea  ; 
Affection's  anxiousness  of  love, 

Is  it  not  known  to  thee  ? 

The  soldier,  he  who  only  sleeps 

His  head  upon  his  brand, 
Who  only  in  a  dream  can  see 

His  own  beloved  land. 

The  wandering  minstrel,  he  who  gave 
Thy  hymns  his  earliest  tone, 

Who  strives  to  teach  a  foreign  tongue 
The  music  of  his  own. 

Kind  Mother,  let  them  see  again 
Their  own  Italian  shore  ; 


Back  to  the  home  which,  wanting  them, 
Seems  like  a  home  no  more. 

Madonna,  keep  the  cold  north  wind 

Amid  his  native  seas, 
So  that  no  withering  blight  come  down 

Upon  our  olive  trees. 

And  bid  the  sunshine  glad  our  hills, 

The  dew  rejoice  our  vines, 
And  bid  the  healthful  sea-breeze  sweep 

In  music  through  the  pines. 

Pray  for  us,  that  our  hearts  and  homes 

Be  kept  in  fear  and  love  ; 
Love  for  all  things  around  our  path, 

And  fear  for  those  above. 

Thy  soft  blue  eyes  are  filled  with  tears, 

Oh  !   let  them  wash  away 
The  soil  of  our  un  worthiness, — 

Pray  for  us,  Mother,  pray  ! 

We  know  how  vain  the  fleeting  flowers, 

Around  thine  altar  hung  ; 
We  know  how  humble  is  the  hymn 

Before  thine  image  sung. 

But  wilt  thou  not  accept  the  wreath 

And  sanctify  the  lay  ; 
We  trust  to  thee  our  hopes  and  fears, — 

Pray  for  us,  Mother,  pray  ! 
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You  have  often  asked  me  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  adventure  of  our  friend 
H.,  in  the  Jungle  of  Ceylon,  with  the 
two  Bears  ;  and  having  lately  had  the 
circumstances  related  to  me  by  our 
friend  himself,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
conquer  my  habitual  dislike  to  writ- 
ing, while  I  impart  them  to  you.  In 
doing  so  I  shall  adhere,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  very  words  he  used  in 
his  narration  ;  and,  as  the  whole  is  in- 
teresting, I  have  no  scruple  in  making 
him  commence  with  you,  as  he  did 
with  me,  from  the  day  before  his 
hairbreadth  escape.  To  those  who 
never  were  in  the  country  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  southern  coast  of  Ceylon, 
from  Tangalle  stretching  eastward  to 
the  province  of  Batticaloa,  is  a  desart, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Hamban- 
totte,  where  a  civil  servant  is  station- 
ed, for  the  superintendence  and  col- 
lection of  the  salt  spontaneously  pro- 
duced along  the  coast.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  country  varies,  being  some- 
times deep  sand,  at  others  jungle  and 
forest,  and  frequently  large  grassy 
plains.  The  inhabitants  of  this  tract 
of  country,  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  are  so  few,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  abandoned  entirely  to  elephants, 
buffaloes,  wild  hogs,  and  last,  not 
least,  abundance  of  leopards,  as  well 
as  bears  of  a  most  ferocious  race. 
Occasionally,  a  few  runners  are  sta- 
tioned in  huts,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting such  letters  as  Government 
may  send  by  that  route ;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  an  empty  rest-house  or  two, 
merely  sufficient  to  shelter  the  weary 
traveller  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  I  was  proceeding,"  said  our  friend, 
"  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  from  Point 
de  Galle  to  the  Post  of  Hambantotte, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island, 
and  had  sent  forward  my  servants  and 
baggage  by  land,  while  I  myself  em- 
barked in  a  native  boat,  called  a  dho- 
ney,  at  the  small  bay  of  Belligham, 
half  way  between  Point  de  Galle  and 
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Matura.  I  went  on  board  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  ; 
and,  as  it  was  the  month  of  July,  with 
the  Monsoon  blowing  in  my  favor 
with  all  its  vigor,  I  had  no  doubt  of 
reaching  the  place  of  my  destination, 
though  sixty  miles  off,  before  daylight 
of  the  following  morning.  With  this 
idea,  I  had  provided  no  sea-stock  be- 
yond a  bottle  of  brandy,  accidentally 
put  into  my  hands,  and  a  change  of 
linen,  with  dressing  utensils.  You 
may  judge  of  my  disappointment,  when 
day  dawned,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock,  as  it  does  in  that  country,  to 
find  that  we  had  overshot  our  port. 
It  was  impossible  to  land  amidst  the 
tremendous  surf  on  that  coast  in  the 
south-west  Monsoon  ;  and  the  Tandil, 
or  master  of  the  boat,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  bound  to  Trincomalee,  said, 
that  all  he  could  do  was  to  land  me  in 
a  small  bite  or  bay  called  Pootanie, 
which  was  still  some  hours'  sail 
a-head,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty 
miles  beyond  the  breakfast  awaiting 
me  at  Hambantotte.  This  was  ra- 
ther serious  to  a  man  with  a  good  ap- 
petite, who  had  tasted  nothing  from 
the  day  before  at  breakfast,  in  a  part 
of  the  country  quite  uninhabited,  ex- 
cepting by  a  couple  of  men  posted 
here  and  there,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying the  Tappaul.  But  I  felt  strong 
and  vigorous  ;  and  the  Kandyan  cam- 
paign had  taught  me  to  fast.  I  thought 
too,  if  I  once  got  ashore,  I  should  be 
able  to  find  one  or  other  of  the  Tap- 
paul huts  I  have  mentioned,  and  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  currie  and  rice  of 
its  inmates.  At  a  station,  moreover, 
by  name  Pallitopanie,  about  half-way 
between  where  I  was  to  be  put  ashore 
and  Hambantotte,  there  was  an  Eng- 
lish corporal,  with  a  few  native  sol- 
diers, in  charge  of  a  depot  of  salt. 
But  to  proceed.  I  was  landed  in  a 
small  canoe  from  the  larger  vessel.  I 
took  with  me  a  black  man,  who  was 
proceeding  to  Trincomalee  with  some 
trifling  articles  of  merchandise,  who 
said  he  could  show  me  the  hut  in  the 
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neighborhood,  where  I  could  get  one 
of  the  runners  before-mentioned  to  be 
my  guide,  as  well  as  to  carry  a  small 
leathern  case  with  a  change  of  linen 
and  dressing  utensils.  We  had  no 
sooner  stepped  on  the  beach,  than  the 
men  in  the  canoe  treacherously  push- 
ed off  for  their  vessel,  and  my  black 
friend  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  im- 
ploring me  to  let  him  go  also,  and  that 
I  should  proceed  far  enough  not  to  be 
seen,  otherwise  the  men  in  the  canoe 
would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  return  for 
him;  and,  separated  from  his  proper- 
ty on  board  the  dhoney,  he  should  be 
ruined.  I  granted  his  request;  and, 
from  a  small  distance,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  taken  off  by  the 
people  in  the  canoe,  and  of  feeling 
myself  alone  in  a  desart,  hungry,  and 
without  the  means  of  procuring  food, 
and  even  ignorant  of  the  road,  and, 
of  course,  with  little  chance  of  finding 
any  of  the  letter-carriers  or  their  huts. 
It  was  now  drawing  towards  three 
o'clock,  and  with  my  little  valize  in 
one  hand,  and  my  brandy  bottle,  about 
half  full,  in  the  other,  I  went  in  search 
of  the  hut.  After  fruitlessly  spending 
an  hour  in  endeavoring  to  find  it,  I 
deemed  it  better,  as  the  sun  was  fast 
descending,  to  turn  my  face  towards 
the  west,  and  to  endeavor  to  reach 
the  next  station,  Yalle  by  name,  about 
sixteen  miles  distant,  and  where  there 
was  a  rest-house.  The  country  was 
a  number  of  open  plains  of  different 
sizes,  divided  from  each  other  by  ex- 
tensive low  jungles,  interspersed  with 
the  large  forest  trees  of  the  country. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
I  could  find  the  path  ;  and  my  strik- 
ing upon  the  right  one  I  considered 
as  particularly  fortunate.  I  jogged  on 
at  a  brisk  pace,  and  all  went  well  till 
about  sunset,  when  I  was  aware  of  a 
herd  of  elephants  in  the  jungle  on  each 
side  of  the  path  I  had  to  pass.  I  could 
just  see  their  backs  occasionally  above 
the  bushes,  and  hear  the  small  trees 
cracking  and  giving  way  on  each  side, 
as  they  walked  through  them,  as  a 
man  would  through  a  field  of  corn. 
These  animals  gave  me  but  little  un- 
easiness,   as  I    had    frequently    been 


a-shooting  them ;  and  though  I  had 
heard  of  instances  of  their  attacking 
men,  I  had  never  on  any  occasion  seen 
them  that  they  did  not  run  away  on 
raising  a  shout  or  firing  a  shot.  When 
I  came  near,  one  of  them  perceived 
me,  and  gave  that  angry  cry,  which 
all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ele- 
phants know  so  well.  I  shouted  and 
ran  forward,  but  instead  of  taking  to 
flight,  as  I  expected,  the  one  who  saw 
me  made  out  of  the  jungle  after  me. 
I  had  got  past  the  herd,  and  I  fled  on 
my  way  with  all  the  swiftness  of 
which  I  was  capable.  He  was  over- 
taking me  fast,  however,  and  was  not 
many  yards  from  me,  when  I  turned 
round,  and  threw  my  portmanteau  at 
him.  By  special  good  fortune  this 
arrested  his  progress,  and  he  stopped 
as  if  to  examine  my  kit.  When  I  had 
got  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  him,  I 
stopped  also.  Perhaps  you  will  scarce- 
ly credit  me  when  I  say,  that  even 
then  I  was  not  afraid  ;  but  so  it  was, 
and  I  looked  upon  the  affair  more  in  a 
ludicrous  than  in  any  other  light.  I 
was  determined  not  to  give  up  my 
packet  so  easily,  and  I  again  shouted 
and  ran  back  a  few  paces  towards  my 
friend.  Upon  doing  so,  he  renewed 
his  attack,  and  charged  me  a  second 
time.  This  time  I  should  have  had  a 
poor  chance  for  it,  but  fortunately  a 
small  inequality  of  ground  intervened, 
when  he  was  close  upon  me,  and  I 
started  to  one  side,  stooping  down  as 
much  as  possible,  while  he  passed  on- 
wards. I  saw  him  bewildered  at  hav- 
ing lost  me,  while  I  skulked  away  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  and  regained  my 
road  by  a  circuitous  route.  I  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther  when  the  sun 
set,  and  in  the  very  short  twilight 
which  follows  in  that  climate,  I  per- 
ceived two  animals  come  out  of  the 
jungle  into  the  path,  about  100  yards 
before  me.  In  the  uncertain  light,  I 
at  first  took  them  for  the  half-grown 
calves  of  wild  buffaloes,  an  animal 
abounding  in  that  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  proceeded  with  their  heads 
down  towards  a  large  tree  by  the  side 
of  the  road  I  had  to  pass,  where  they 
began  snuffing  about  the  roots.     I  was 
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now  near  enough  to  see  that  they  were 
bears  of  a  very  large  size.  To  turn 
aside  was  impossible,  as  the  jungle 
was  of  a  kind  impenetrable  to  a  man, 
being  full  of  the  very  long  thorn,  call- 
ed the  Buffaloe  thorn,  from  its  tough- 
ness. To  go  back  never  entered  my 
mind — indeed  I  had  little  time  for 
thought,  as  I  was  now  within  thirty 
paces  of  them.  They  lifted  up  their 
heads  and  marked  their  anger  by  a 
short  roar,  which  I  returned  by  charg- 
ing them  till  I  found  myself  within 
three  yards  of  them,  without  their 
offering  to  move  away.  They  made 
a  step  towards  me,  the  largest  one, 
evidently  the  male,  about  its  length 
before  the  other  ; — I  kept  my  face  to- 
wards them,  and  edged  round  so  as 
to  get  on  that  side  of  them  by  which 
I  was  to  pursue  my  route.  At  this 
moment  they  made  a  short  bound  at 
me,  which  I  escaped  by  springing 
backwards,  but  still  fronting  them, 
and  they  missed  me  a  second  time  in 
the  same  way.  These  were  more  like 
the  consecutive  bounds  of  a  clumsy 
gallop,  than  anything  else,  but  the 
third  I  saw  was  to  be  my  last.  All 
that  I  remember  is,  uttering  a  sound 
of  horror  between  a  scream  and  a  roar, 
and  as  the  foremost  animal  rose  at  me, 
I  struck  him  with  all  the  force  of  my 
body  in  the  nose  and  teeth  with  ray 
brandy  bottle,  the  only  thing  in  my 
hands.  I  need  not  say  that  the  bottle 
broke  into  shivers  ;  and  whether  it  was 
the  blow  on  the  nose — a  part,  I  have 
since  heard,  of  great  tenderness  in 
bears — or  that  part  of  the  brandy  went 
into  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  astonish- 
ed him,  or  both  these  things  together, 
I  know  not ;  but  he  turned  round  and 
moved  off,  followed  by  his  companion 
down  the  path  away  from  me,  and  so 
into  the  jungle.  The  female  at  no 
time  had  taken  a  decided  part,  keep- 
ing rather  in  the  rear,  and  only  back- 
ing her  mate  by  encouraging  grunts. 
The  whole  business,  I  may  say,  scarce- 
ly occupied  a  minute's  time,  during 
which  I  did  not  in  the  least  lose  my 
presence  of  mind,  probably  from  the 
shortness  of  the  time.  I  felt  so  con- 
scious indeed  of  my  own  strength,  that 


had  there  been  but  one  bear,  though 
I  might  have  suffered  much,  I  was 
confident  I  could  have  dislocated  his 
jaw.  But  the  two  together  quite  dis- 
comfited me.  I  said  that  I  never  lost 
my  presence  of  mind  during  the  ren- 
contre ;  but  I  own  that  I  stood  as  if 
fixed  to  the  spot  while  they  moved  off, 
and  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  My 
first  impulse  was  then  to  run,  which  I 
continued  to  do  for  about  three  miles, 
when  I  reached  the  large  plain,  which 
I  guessed  to  be  that  of  Yalle.  I  then 
fell  down  quite  exhausted,  and  lay  on 
the  ground  for  above  half  an  hour, 
when  I  rose  and  moved  slowly  across 
the  large  open  ground  to  the  other 
side  of  it,  where  I  knew  the  rest-house 
to  be  situated.  The  latter  part  of  the 
way  was  through  a  path  in  the  jungle 
for  about  100  yards  ;  and  I  confess  I 
was  so  alarmed,  that  I  could  not  face 
the  risk  of  this,  and  therefore  steered 
my  course  down  towards  the  sea-coast. 
At  last  my  way  was  happily  stopped 
by  the  river  which  flows  there,  and  I 
laid  myself  down  on  my  face,  and  sa- 
tisfied my  thirst  by  drinking,  as  you 
may  conceive,  most  inordinately. 
Quite  dark  as  it  was,  there  was  little 
chance  of  my  being  able  to  find  the 
solitary  clay-built  rest-house,  which  I 
knew  to  be  thereabouts.  So  I  stretch- 
ed myself  on  the  sand,  and  slept  there 
till  the  moon  rose  soon  after  midnight, 
when  I  resumed  my  search  success- 
fully, and  finished  my  sleep  on  its 
earthen  floor.  In  the  morning,  at  the 
first  dawn,  I  endeavored  to  find  the 
hut  of  the  letter-carriers,  but  to  no 
purpose,  though  I  actually  viewed  one 
of  them  for  a  moment ;  but  he,  instead 
of  obeying  my  loud  summons  to  come 
to  my  assistance,  fled  and  concealed 
himself.  This,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
is  but  too  often  the  conduct  of  the  na- 
tives under  similar  circumstances, 
knowing  full  well  beforehand,  that 
they  are  only  required  to  act  as  guide, 
or  to  carry  luggage,  for  either  of  which 
services  they  are  frequently  but  inade- 
quately rewarded.  I  again,  therefore, 
started  on  my  way  to  Pallitopanie, 
over  twelve  miles  of  deep  sand,  where 
I  arrived  with  difliculty  at  three  o'clock, 
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almost  dead  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  fatigue,  and  hunger;  hav- 
ing ate  nothing  from  the  morning  of 
my  embarkation  till  I  reached  this 
place,  a  space  of  time  of  about  fifty- 
three  hours.  Luckily  it  had  rained, 
and  I  occasionally  found  water  to 
drink  in  the  holes  made  by  the  feet  of 
the  wild  elephants  and  buffaloes.  The 
kind  care  of  the  only  European  at  the 
post,  an  honest  corporal  of  the  19th 
regiment,  soon  brought  me  round,  by 
preparing  a  hot  bath  for  me,  and  a 
good  currie,  not  to  mention  a  share  of 
his  brandy  bottle,  to  compensate  for 
the  one  which  the  bear  had  cost  me. 
Next  day  he  escorted  me  with  his 
musket  on  his  shoulder  to  Hamban- 
totte,  where  my  labor  ended,  as  I  got 
housed  with  my  friend  the  Collector, 
and  found  my  servants  and  baggage 
arrived.  I  must  not  finish  without 
remarking  on  the  brandy  bottle.  It 
was  actually  forced  upon  me  in  spite 
of  my  refusal,  by  a   gentleman   who 


saw  me  embark  on  board  of  the  dho- 
ney,  and  it  was  nearly  broken  from 
want  of  a  cork-screw  to  open  it,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  wife  of  a  soldier 
who  was  on  board  going  to  join  her 
husband,  and  who  being  sea-sick,  took 
a  longing  for  this  panacea.  It  was  by 
the  merest  accident  that  after  this  I 
retained  it  in  my  hand,  when  I  gave 
up  my  portmanteau  to  the  elephant, 
and  it  seems  almost  to  have  been  so 
arranged  by  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence." 

So    much    for    our    friend    H . 

To  you,  or  indeed  to  any  who  know 
his  gallant  soldier-like  bearing  and 
perfect  modesty,  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  thoroughly  every  word  of  his  nar- 
rative may  be  relied  upon.  Though 
he  never  mentioned  the  circumstance 
beyond  a  few  very  particular  friends, 
it  is  now  well  known  to  many  in  this 
country,  particularly  to  the  family  of 
the  late  worthy  Governor  of  the  colo- 
ny,  who  was  there  when  it  happened. 
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No.  X. — Sir  Humphry  Dj 


Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  born  De- 
cember 17,  1779,  at  Penzance,  in 
Cornwall.  His  family  was  ancient, 
and  above  the  middle  class  ;  his  pa- 
ternal great  grandfather  had  consider- 
able landed  property  in  the  parish  of 
Budgwin,  and  his  father  possessed  a 
small  paternal  estate  opposite  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  called  P'arfal,  on 
which  he  died  in  1795,  after  having 
injured  his  fortune  by  expending  con- 
siderable sums  in  attempting  agricul- 
tural improvements.  Sir  Humphry 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar-schools  of  Pen- 
zance and  Truro :  at  the  former 
place,  he  resided  with  Mr.  John 
Tomkin,  surgeon,  a  benevolent  and 
intelligent  man,  who  had  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  treated  him  with  a 
degree  of  kindness  little  less  than  pa- 
rental. His  genius  was  originally  in- 
clined to  poetry  ;   and  there  are  many 


natives  of  Penzance  who  remember 
his  poems  and  verses,  written  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years.  He  cultivat- 
ed this  bias  till  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
(since  Dr.)  Borlase,  of  Penzance, 
an  ingenious  surgeon,  intending  to 
prepare  himself  for  graduating  as  a 
physician  at  Edinburgh.  As  a  proof 
of  his  uncommon  mind,  at  this  early 
age,  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  Mr. 
Davy  laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  of 
education,  which  embraced  the  circle 
of  the  sciences.  By  his  eighteenth 
year  he  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
botany,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  the 
simpler  mathematics,  metaphysics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 
But  chemistry  soon  arrested  his  whole 
attention.  Having  made  some  expe- 
riments on  the  air  disengaged  by  sea- 
weeds from  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
which  convinced  him  that  these  vege- 
tables performed  the  same  part  in  pu- 
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rifying  the  air  dissolved  in  water 
which  land-vegetables  act  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  he  communicated  them  to 
Dr.  Beddoes,  who  had  at  that  time 
circulated  proposals  for  publishing  a 
journal  o'f  philosophical  contributions 
from  the  West  of  England.  This 
produced  a  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Beddoes  and  Mr.  Davy,  in  which 
the  Doctor  proposed  that  Mr.  Davy, 
who  was  at  this  time  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  should  suspend  his  plan 
of  going  to  Edinburgh,  and  take  a 
part  in  experiments  which  were  then 
about  to  be  instituted  at  Bristol,  for 
investigating  the  medical  powers  of 
factitious  airs.  To  this  proposal  Mr. 
Davy  consented,  on  condition  that  he 
should  have  the  uncontrolled  superin- 
tendence of  the  experiments.  About 
this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  gentle- 
man of  high  scientific  attainments, 
(now  President  of  the  Royal  Society,) 
with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship 
which  has  always  continued ;  and  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's  judicious  advice  may  be 
attributed  Mr.  Davy's  adoption  of  and 
perseverance  in  the  study  of  chemis- 
try. With  Dr.  Beddoes,  Mr.  Davy 
resided  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
was  constantly  occupied  in  new  che- 
mical investigations.  Here,  he  dis- 
covered the  respirability  of  nitrous 
oxide,  and  made  a  number  of  labori- 
ous experiments  on  gaseous  bodies, 
which  he  afterwards  published  in 
"  Researches  Chemical  and  Philoso- 
phical," a  work  that  was  universally 
well  received  by  the  chemical  world, 
and  created  a  high  reputation  for  its 
author,  at  that  time  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  This  led  to  his  intro- 
duction to  Count  Rumford,  and  to  his 
being  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle 
street.  On  obtaining  this  appoint- 
ment Mr.  Davy  gave  up  all  his  views 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  chemistry. 

Mr.    Davy's   first    experiments    as 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in   the  Royal 


Institution,  were  made  on  the  sub- 
stance employed  in  the  process  of  tan- 
ning, with  others  to  which  similar 
properties  were  ascribed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  made  by  M. 
Seguier,  of  Paris,  of  the  peculiar 
vegetable  matter,  now  called  tannin. 
He  was,  during  the  same  period,  fre- 
quently occupied  in  experiments  on 
galvanism. 

To  the  agriculturist,  chemistry  is 
of  the  first  consideration.  The  de- 
pendence of  agriculture  upon  chemi- 
cal causes  had  been  previously  notic- 
ed, but  it  was  first  completely  demon- 
strated in  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  Mr. 
Davy  commenced  in  the  year  1802, 
and  continued  for  ten  years.  This 
series  of  lectures  contained  much 
popular  and  practical  information,  and 
belongs  to  the  most  useful  of  Mr. 
Davy's  scientific  labors  ;  for  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  agriculture 
is  one  of  its  most  important  results  : 
and  so  rapid  were  the  discoveries  of 
the  author,  that  in  preparing  these 
discourses  for  publication,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  several  alterations,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  improved  state  of 
chemical  knowledge,  which  his  own 
labors  had,  in  that  short  time,  pro- 
duced. 

In  1803,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1805,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
He  now  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
most  of  the  distinguished  literary  men 
and  philosophers  of  the  metropolis, 
and  enumerated  among  his  intimate 
friends,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Cavendish, 
Hatchett,  Wollaston,  Children,  Ten- 
nant,  and  other  eminent  men.  At  the 
same  time  he  corresponded  with  the 
principal  chemists  of  every  part  of 
Europe.  In  1806,  he  was  appointed 
to  deliver,  before  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Bakerian  lecture,  in  which  he  dis- 
played some  very  interesting  new 
agencies  of  electricity,  by  means  of 
the   celebrated    galvanic    apparatus.* 


*  This  apparatus  is  of  immense  power,  and  consists  of  200  separate  parts,  each  part  com- 
posed of  ten  double  plates,  and  each  plate  containing  32  square  inches.  The  whole  number  of 
double  plates  is  2,000,  and  the  whole  surface  128,000  square  inches. 
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Soon  afterwards,  he  made  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern, 
limes,  in  the  decomposition  of  two 
fixed  alkalies,  which,  in  direct  refuta- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  previously 
adopted,  were  found  to  consist  of  a 
peculiar  metallic  base  united  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen.  These  al- 
kalies were  potash  and  soda,  and  the 
metals  thus  discovered  were  called 
potassium  and  sodium.  Mr.  Davy 
was  equally  successful  in  the  applica- 
tion of  galvanism  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  earths.  About  this  time, 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1808,  Mr.  Davy  receiv- 
ed a  prize  from  the  French  Institute. 
During  the  greater  part  of  1810,  he  was 
employed  on  the  combinations  of  oxy- 
muriatic  gas  and  oxygen  ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  deliver- 
ed a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Dublin  Society,  and  received  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Davy  marri- 
ed his  amiable  lady,  then  Mrs. 
Apreece,  widow  of  Shuckburgh  Ashby 
Apreece,  Esq.  and  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  late  Charles  Kerr,  of 
Kelso,  Esq.  By  his  union  with  this 
lady,  Mr.  Davy  acquired  not  only  a 
considerable  fortune,  but  the  inesti- 
mable treasure  of  an  affectionate  and 
exemplary  wife,  and  a  congenial 
friend  and  companion,  capable  of  ap- 
preciating his  character  and  attain- 
ments. A  few  days  previously  to  his 
marriage,  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  his  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Regent,  being  the  first  person 
on  whom  he  conferred  that  dignity. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
labors,  viz.  the  invention  of  the  safe- 
ty-lamp for  coal  mines,  which  has 
been  generally  and  successfully  adopt- 
ed throughout  Europe.  This  inven- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  preserving 
many  valuable  lives,  and  preventing 
horrible  mutilations,  more  terrible 
even  than  death  ;  and  were  this  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  only  invention,  it 
would  secure  him  an  immortality  in 
the  annals  of  civilization  and  science. 


The  general  principle  of  this   disco- 
very may  be  described  as  follows  : 

"  The  frequency  of  accidents, 
arising  from  the  explosion  of  the  fire- 
damp, or  inflammable  gas  of  the  coal- 
mines, mixed  with  atmospherical  air, 
occasioned  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee at  Sunderland,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  causes  of  these 
calamities,  and  of  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover and  apply  a  preventive.  Sir 
Humphry  received  an  invitation,  in 
1815,  from  Dr.  Gray,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  went  to  the 
North  of  England,  and  visiting  some 
of  the  principal  collieries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Newcastle,  soon  con- 
vinced himself  that  no  improvement 
could  be  made  in  the  mode  of  ventila- 
tion, but  that  the  desired  preventive 
must  be  sought  in  a  new  method  of 
lighting  the  mines,  free  from  danger, 
and  which,  by  indicating  the  state  of 
the  air  in  the  part  of  the  mine  where 
inflammable  air  was  disengaged,  so  as 
to  render  the  atmosphere  explosive, 
should  oblige  the  miners  to  retire  till 
the  workings  were  properly  cleared. 
The  common  means  then  employed 
for  lighting  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
mines  consisted  of  a  steel  wheel  re- 
volving in  contact  with  flint,  and  af- 
fording a  succession  of  sparks  :  but 
this  apparatus  always  required  a  per- 
son to  work  it,  and  was  not  entirely 
free  from  danger.  The  fire-damp 
was  known  to  be  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  ;  but  its  relations  to 
combustion  had  not  been  examined. 
It  is  chiefly  produced  from  what  are 
called  blowers  or  fissures  in  the 
broken  strata,  near  dykes.  Sir  Hum- 
phry made  various  experiments  on  its 
combustibility  and  explosive  nature; 
and  discovered  that  the  fire-damp  re- 
quires a  very  strong  heat  for  its  in- 
flammation ;  that  azote  and  carbonic 
acid,  even  in  very  small  proportions, 
diminished  the  velocity  of  the  inflam- 
mation ;  that  mixtures  of  the  gas 
would  not  explode  in  metallic  canals 
or  troughs,  where  their  diameter  was 
less  than  one-seventh  of  an  inch,  and 
their  depth  considerable  in  proportion 
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to  their  diameter;  and  that  explo- 
sions could  not  be  made  to  pass 
through  such  canals,  or  through  very 
fine  wire  sieves,  or  wire  gauze.  The 
consideration  of  these  facts  led  Sir 
Humphry  to  adopt  a  lamp,  in  which 
the  flame,  by  being  supplied  with  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  air,  should  pro- 
duce such  a  quantity  of  azote  and 
carbonic  acid  as  to  prevent  the  explo- 
sion of  the  fire-damp,  and  which,  by 
the  nature  of  its  apertures  for  giving 
admittance  and  egress  to  the  air,  should 
be  rendered  incapable  of  communicat- 
ing any  explosion  to  the  external  air. 
These  requisites  were  found  to  be  af- 
forded by  air-tight  lanterns,  of  vari- 
ous constructions,  supplied  with  air 
from  tubes  or  canals  of  small  diame- 
ter, or  from  apertures  covered  with 
wire-gauze,  placed  below  the  flame, 
through  which  explosions  cannot  be 
communicated  ;  and  having  a  chimney 
at  the  upper  part,  for  carrying  off  the 
foul  air.  Sir  Humphry  soon  afterwards 
found  that  a  constant  flame  might  be 
kept  up  from  the  explosive  mixture 
issuing  from  the  apertures  of  a  wire- 
gauze  sieve.  He  introduced  a  very 
small  lamp  in  a  cylinder,  made  of 
wire-gauze,  having  six  thousand  four 
hundred  apertures  in  the  square  inch. 
He  closed  all  apertures  except  those 
of  the  gauze,  and  introduced  the 
lamp,  burning  brightly  within  the  cy- 
linder, into  a  large  jar,  containing  se- 
veral quarts  of  the  most  explosive 
mixture  of  gas  from  the  distillation  of 
coal  and  air  ;  the  flame  of  the  wick 
immediately  disappeared,  or  rather 
was  lost,  for  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  became  filled  with  a 
feeble  but  steady  flame  of  a  green 
color,  which  burnt  for  some  minutes, 
till  it  had  entirely  destroyed  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  discovery  led  to  a  most  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  lamp,  divest- 
ed the  fire-damp  of  all  its  terrors,  and 
applied  its  powers,  formerly  so  de- 
structive, to  the  production  of  a  use- 
ful light.  Some  minor  improvements, 
originating  in  Sir  Humphry's  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  flame, 
were    afterwards   effected.       Experi- 


ments of  the  most  satisfactory  nature 
were  speedily  made,  and  the  invention 
was  soon  generally  adopted.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  dispute  the 
honor  of  this  discovery  with  its  au- 
thor, but  his  claims  were  confirmed 
by  the  investigations  of  the  first  phi- 
losophers of  the  age." — The  coal 
owners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  evinc- 
ed their  sense  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  this  invention,  by  presenting  Sir 
Humphry  with  a  handsome  service  of 
plate,  worth  nearly  two  thousand 
pounds,  at  a  public  dinner  at  New- 
castle, October  11,  1817. 

In  1813,  Sir  Humphry  was  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  Institution  ;  in  1817,  one 
of  the  eight  associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  in  1818  created  a  baronet, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  he  has- 
been  elected  a  member  of  most  of 
the  learned  bodies  of  Europe. 

We  could  occupy  many  pages  with 
the  interesting  details  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  travels  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  for  scientific  purposes,  parti- 
cularly to  investigate  the  causes  of 
volcanic  phenomena,  to  instruct  the 
miners  of  the  coal  districts  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  safety -lamp,  and  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  Harculaneum 
manuscripts  and  to  illustrate  the  re- 
mains of  the  chemical  arts  of  the  an- 
cients. He  analyzed  the  colors  used 
in  painting  by  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  artists.  His  experiments 
were  chiefly  made  on  the  paintings  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,  the  ruins  called 
the  baths  of  Livia,  in  the  remains  of 
other  palaces  and  baths  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
By  the  kindness  of  his  friend  Canova, 
who  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
works  connected  with  the  ancient  art 
in  Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  select 
with  his  own  hands  specimens  of  the 
different  pigments,  that  had  been 
formed  in  vases  discovered  in  the  ex- 
cavations, which  had  been  lately  made 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Ti- 
tus, and  to  compare  them  with  the 
colors  fixed  on  the  walls,  or  detached 
in  fragments  of  stucco.     The  results 
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of  all  these  researches  were  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1815,  and  are  extremely 
interesting. 

Sir  Humphry  returned  to  England 
in  1820,  and  in  the  same  year  his  re- 
spected friend,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  died. 
Several  discussions  took  place  respect- 
ing a  proper  successor,  when  individu- 
als of  high  and  even  very  exalted  rank 
were  named  as  candidates.  But  sci- 
ence, very  properly  in  this  case,  su- 
perseded rank.  Amongst  the  philo- 
sophers whose  labors  had  enriched  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
two  were  most  generally  adverted  to, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  ;  but  Dr.  Wollaston  very  modest- 
ly declined  being  a  candidate  after  his 
friend  had  been  nominated,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  council  of  the  Society 
the  unanimous  compliment  of  being 
placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, till  the  election  by  the  body  in 
November.  A  trifling  opposition 
was  made  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
election,  by  some  unknown  persons, 
who  proposed  Lord  Colchester,  but 
Sir  Humphry  was  placed  in  the  chair 
by  a  majority  of  200  to  13.  For  this 
honor  no  one  could  be  more  com- 
pletely qualified.  Sir  Humphry  re- 
tained his  seat  as  President  till  the 
year  1827,  when,  in  consequence  of 
procrastinated  ill  health,  in  great  mea- 
sure brought  on  by  injuries  occasion- 
ed to  his  constitution  by  scientific  ex- 
periments, he  was  induced,  by  medi- 
cal advice,  to  retire  to  the  continent. 
He  accordingly  resigned  his  seat  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
chair  being  filled,  pro  tern,  by  Davies 
Gilbert,  Esq.  who,  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting,  Nov.  30,  1827,  was  unani- 
mously elected  President. 

Since  his  retirement,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  resided  principally  at  Rome, 
where  a  short  time  ago  he  had  an 
alarming  attack  of  a  paralytic  nature, 
but  from  which  he  was  apparently, 
though  slowly,  recovering.  Lady 
Davy,  who  had  been  detained  in  Eng- 
land by  her  own  ill  health,  joined  Sir 
Humphry,  at  Rome,  on  hearing  of  his 


alarming  state.  Thence  he  travelled 
by  easy  stages  to  Geneva,  without 
feeling  any  particular  inconvenience, 
and  without  any  circumstances  which 
denoted  the  approach  of  dissolution  : 
but  on  Friday,  May  29,  1S29,  the  il- 
lustrious philosopher  closed  his  mortal 
career,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age,  having  only  reached  Geneva  on  the 
day  previous.  "  Lady  Davy  had  the 
gratification  of  contributing,  by  her 
soothing  care,  to  the  comfort  of  his 
last  days  during  their  stay  in  Italy, 
and  on  their  journey  to  Geneva, 
where  they  intended  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer, and  hoped  to  have  derived  bene- 
fit from  the  eminent  practitioners  of 
that  city.  Sir  Humphry  had  also 
been  joined  by  his  brother,  Dr.  John 
Davy,  physician  to  the  forces  in  Mal- 
ta, whence  he  came  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  his  brother's  danger. 
But  all  human  art  and  skill  were  of 
no  avail.  The  last  and  fatal  attack 
took  place  at  half-past  two  on  Friday 
morning,  and  the  pulse  ceased  to  beat 
shortly  after.  The  event  was  no 
sooner  known,  than  the  afflicted  widow 
received  the  condolence  and  affection- 
ate offer  of  services  from  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  of  Geneva; 
amongst  whom  we  must  mention  M. 
A.  de  Condolle,  the  eminent  botanist, 
and  M.  Sismondi,  the  historian,  both 
equally  beloved  for  their  amiable 
character,  as  illustrious  throughout 
Europe  for  their  works.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  in  the  absence 
of  any  relation  of  the  deceased,  took 
their  place  in  the  funeral  procession  ; 
and  the  invitations  to  the  syndicate, 
and  to  the  learned  bodies  who  accom- 
panied it,  were  made  by  that  body  in 
the  same  character.  The  whole  was 
conducted  with  much  appropriate  or- 
der and  decency,  and  whilst  every  at- 
tention and  respect  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  nothing  was 
attempted  beyond  the  unostentatious 
simplicity  which  the  deceased  had  fre- 
quently declared  to  be  his  wish,  when- 
ever his  mortal  remains  should  be 
consigned  to  their  last  home  ;  and 
which  in  accordance  to  that  wish,  had 
been   expressly  enjoined   to  her  kind 
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friends  by  the  afflicted  widow.  In  the 
procession,  which  followed  the  corpo- 
rate bodies  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
deceased,  were  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent manufacturers  of  Geneva,  and  a 
large  body  of  mechanics,  who  were 
anxious  to  pay  this  tribute  of  regard 
and  gratitude  to  one  whom  they  de- 
servedly looked  upon  as  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  arts,  and  promoter  of 
sciences,  by  the  application  of  which 
they  earn  their  livelihood." 

During  his  retirement  on  the  Conti- 
nent, Sir  Humphry  continued  to  com- 
municate the  splendid  results  of  his 
labors  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  year 
1S27,  the  royal  medal  was  awarded  to 
him  for  a  series  of  brilliant  discove- 
ries developing  the  relation  between 
electricity  and  chemistry.* 

The  course  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
to  the  highest  rank  as  a  chemical  phi- 
losopher, was,  after  his  appointment 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  rapid  and 
brilliant ;  and  if  he  was  previously 
aided  by  as  few  of  the  advantages  of 
fortune  as  any  man  living,  he  had  then 
at  his  disposal  whatever  his  industry 
and  talents  chose  to  command.  We 
have  given  but  a  hasty  outline  of  his 
labors  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  left  behind  him  much,  not  yet 
made  public,  for  which  science  will 
be  still  further  indebted  to  him.  His 
works,  papers  and  letters,  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  greatest  portion  of  them 
are  contained  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society.  One  of  the  most 
popular  and  interesting  of  his  recent 
papers  is  that  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Volcanoes.  This  contains  a  series  of 
investigations  of  Vesuvius,  made  by 
the  author  during  a  residence  at  Na- 
ples in  1819-20,  and  bearing  upon  a 
previous  hypothesis,  "  that  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  earth  might,  exist  in 
the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  on  being 


exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, give  rise  to  volcanic  fires,  and  to 
the  production  of  lavas,  by  the  slow 
cooling  of  which  basaltic  and  other 
crystalline  rocks  might  subsequently 
be  formed." 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  as  a  philosopher.  He 
was,  however,  in  every  respect,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  foreign  languages.  He 
always  retained  a  strong  taste  for  lite- 
rary pleasures  ;  and  when  his  continu- 
ed illness  retarded  his  scientific  pur- 
suits, he  made  literature  his  recrea- 
tion. In  this  manner  he  wrote  Salmo- 
nia :  or  Days  of  Fly-fishing,  in  a  se- 
ries of  conversations.  We  gather  from 
the  Preface,  that  — "  These  pages 
formed  the  occupation  of  the  author 
during  several  months  of  severe  and 
dangerous  illness,  when  he  was  wholly 
incapable  of  attending  to  more  useful 
studies,  or  of  following  more  serious 
pursuits.  They  formed  his  amusement 
in  many  hours,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  unoccupied  and  tedious." 
"  The  conversational  and  discursive 
style  was  chosen  as  best  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  author,  who 
was  incapable  of  considerable  efforts 
and  long-continued  exertion."  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Babington, 
"  in  remembrance  of  some  delightful 
days  passed  in  his  society,  and  in  gra- 
titude for  an  uninterrupted  friendship 
of  quarter  of  a  century ;"  and  the 
likeness  of  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  conversations  to  this  estimable 
physician,  has  been  considered  well 
drawn,  and  easily  recognisable  by 
those  who  enjoy  his  acquaintance. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  are  written  in  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  style,  by  which  means 
he  has  contributed  more  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge  than  any 
other  writer  of  his  time.       His  three 


*  These  experiments,  the  last  which  engaged  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  attention  to  any  extent, 
were  on  the  application  of  electrical  combinations,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  copper 
sheathing  of  ships'  bottoms.  To  this  subject  Sir  Humphry  gave  much  of  his  time,  and  person- 
ally inspected  all  the  boats  and  vessels  on  which  the  trials  were  made.  Although  the  theory 
upon  which  they  were  conducted  proved  eminently  correct,  no  advantage  could  be  ultimately 
taken  of  the  plans  which  it  suggested.  The  saving  of  the  copper  was  wholly  counterbalanced 
by  an  accumulation  of  shell-fish  and  sea-weed  on  the  sheathing,  which  became  sufficient,  in  a 
short  time,  to  prevent  the  proper  command  of  the  ship  at  the  helm. 
54  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 
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principal  works,  "  Chemical  and  Phi- 
losophical Researches,"  "  Elements 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,"  and  "  Ele- 
ments of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  are 
in  a  popular  and  familiar  style,  and 
the  two  last  are  excellently  adapted 
for  elementary  study.  His  numerous 
pamphlets  and  contributions  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  have 
the  same  rare  merit  of  conveying  ex- 
perimental knowledge  in  the  most  at- 
tractive form,  and  thus  reducing  ab- 
stract theory  to  the  practice  and  pur- 
poses of  life  and  society.  The  results 
of  his  investigations  and  experiments 
were  not  therefore  pent  up  in  the  labo- 
ratory or  lecture -room  where  they 
were  made,  but  by  this  valuable  mode 
of  communication  they  have  realized 
what  ought  to  be  the  highest  aim  of 
science, — the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition and  comforts  of  every  class  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  Thus,  beautiful 
theories  were  illustrated  by  inventions 
of  immediate  utility,  as  in  the  safety- 
lamp  for  mitigating  the  dangers  to 
which  miners  are  exposed  in  their  la- 
bors, and  the  application  of  a  newly- 
discovered  principle  in  preserving  the 
life  of  the  adventurous  mariner.  Yet 
splendid  as  were  Sir  Humphry's  ta- 
lents, and  important  as  have  been  their 
application,  he  received  the  honors 
and  homage  of  the  scientific  world  with 
that  becoming  modesty  which  univer- 
sally characterizes  great  genius. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  value  of 
Sir  Humphry's  labors  and  researches, 
they  are  pervaded  by  a  tone  and  tem- 
per, and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature, 
which  are  as  admirably  expressed  as 
their  influence  is  excellent.  In  proof  of 
this  ieeling  we  could,  almost  from  me- 
mory, quote  many  passages  from  his 
works.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  divine 
Study  of  Nature,  he  has  the  following- 
reflective  truths  :— If  we  look  with 
wonder  upon  the  great  remains  of  hu- 
man works,  such  as  the  columns  of 
Palmyra,  broken  in  the  midst  of  the 
desart, — the  temples  of  Paestum,  beau- 
tiful in  the  decay  of  twenty  centuries, 
— or  the  mutilated  fragments  of  Greek 
sculpture  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
or  in  our  own  Museum, — as  proofs  of 


the  genius  of  artists,  and  power  and 
riches  of  nations  now  past  away  ;  with 
how  much  deeper  feelings  of  admira- 
tion must  we  consider  those  grand 
monuments  of  Nature,  which  mark  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe  :  continents 
broken  into  islands  ;  one  land  produc- 
ed, another  destroyed  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  become  a  fertile  soil ;  whole 
races  of  animals  extinct,  and  the  bones 
and  exuviae  of  one  class,  covered  with 
the  remains  of  another  ;  and  upon  the 
graves  of  past  generations — the  marble 
or  rocky  tomb,  as  it  were,  of  a  former 
animated  world — new  generations  ris- 
ing, and  order  and  harmony  establish- 
ed, and  a  system  of  life  and  beauty 
produced,  as  it  were  out  of  chaos  and 
death ;  proving  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  the  Great 
Cause  of  all  being  !"  Here  we 
cannot  trace  any  co-mixture  of  sci- 
ence and  scepticism,  and  in  vain  shall 
we  look  for  the  spawn  of  infidel  doc- 
trine. The.  same  excellent  feeling 
breathes  throughout  Salmonia,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  labors  of  leisure  we 
have  ever  seen.  Not  a  few  of  the 
most  beautiful  phenomena  of  Nature 
are  here  lucidly  explained,  yet  the 
pages  have  none  of  the  varnish  of  phi- 
losophical unbelief  or  finite  reasoning. 
"  In  my  opinion,"  says  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  Dialogue,  (to  be 
identified  as  the  author,)  "  profound 
minds  are  the  most  likely  to  think 
lightly  of  the  resources  of  human  rea- 
son; and  it  is  the  pert  superficial  think- 
er who  is  generally  strongest  in  every 
kind  of  unbelief.  The  deep  philoso- 
pher sees  changes  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, so  wonderfully  and  strangely 
linked  together,  that  he  is  usually  the 
last  person  to  decide  upon  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  two  series  of  events 
being  independent  of  each  other  ;  and 
in  science,  so  many  natural  miracles, 
as  it  were,  have  been  brought  to  light, 
— such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  me- 
teors in  the  atmosphere,  the  disarming 
a  thundercloud  by  a  metallic  point, 
the  production  of  fire  from  ice  by  a 
metal  white  as  silver,  and  referring 
certain  laws  of  motions  of  the  sea  to 
the  moon,— that  the   physical  inquirer 
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is  seldom  disposed  to  assert,  confident- 
ly, on  any  abstruse  subjects  belonging 
to  the  order  of  natural  things,  and  still 
less  so  on  those  relating  to  the  more 
mysterious  relations  of  moral  events 
and  intellectual  natures." 

Many  other  passages  in  Salmonia 
gush  forth  with  great  force  and  beauty, 
and  sometimes  soar  into  sublime  truths. 
Thus  says  the  eloquent  author  : — 

"  A  full  and  clear  river  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  poetical  object  in 
nature.  Pliny  has,  as  well  as  I  re- 
collect, compared  a  river  to  human 
life.  I  have  never  read  the  passage 
in  his  works,  but  I  have  been  a  hun- 
dred times  struck  with  the  analogy, 
particularly  amidst  mountain  scenery. 
The  river,  small  and  clear  in  its  ori- 
gin, gushes  forth  from  rocks,  falls  into 
deep  glens,  and  wantons  and  meanders 
through  a  wild  and  picturesque  coun- 
try, nourishing  only  the  uncultivated 
tree  or  flower  by  its  dew  or  spray. 
In  this,  its  state  of  infancy  and  youth, 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  human  mind 
in  which  fancy  and  strength  of  imagi- 
nation are  predominant — it  is  more 
beautiful  than  useful.  When  the  dif- 
ferent rills  or  torrents  join,  and  de- 
scend into  the  plain,  it  becomes  slow 
and  stately  in  its  motions  ;  it  is  applied 
to  move  machinery,  to  irrigate  mea- 
dows, and  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the 
stately  barge  ; — in  this  mature  state, 
it  is  deep,  strong,  and  useful.  As  it 
flows  on  towards  the  sea,  it  loses  its 
force  and  its  motion,  and  at  last,  as  it 
were,  becomes  lost  and  mingled  with 
the  mighty  abyss  of  waters." 

It  is  cheering,  though  not  surpris- 
ing, to   find  a   man  of  Sir  Humphry 


Davy's  high  intellectual  endowments 
and  scientific  acquirements,  giving  ex- 
pression to  such  feelings  as  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  sentence,  which 
also  occurs  in  Salmonia. 

"  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or 
intellect  in  others  ;  not  genius,  power, 
wit,  or  fancy  :  but  if  I  could  choose 
what  would  be  most  delightful,  and  I 
believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should 
prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every 
other  blessing  ;  for  it  makes  life  a  dis- 
cipline of  goodness  —  creates  new 
hopes,  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish  ; 
and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  de- 
struction of  existence,  the  most  gor- 
geous of  all  lights  :  awakens  life  even 
in  death,  and  from  corruption  and  de- 
cay calls  up  beauty  and  divinity  : 
makes  an  instrument  of  torture  and  of 
shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise  ; 
and,  far  above  all  combinations  of 
earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  de- 
lightful visions  of  palms  and  ama- 
ranths, the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the 
security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the. 
sensualist  and  the  sceptic  view  only 
gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  des- 
pair !" 

Few  of  those  whose  fame  and  for- 
tune are  their  own  creation,  enjoy,  as 
did  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  the  enviable  consciousness 
of  general  esteem  and  respect,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  distinguished  place  in 
history,  among  the  illustrious  names 
of  their  country.  '«  A  great  light  has 
gone  out," — short  but  brilliant  has 
been  his  career  ;  yet  let  us  hope  he 
has  but  exchanged  his  earthly  fame  for 
unearthly  immortality,  to  shine  amidst 
the  never-dying  lights  of  true  glory. 


O  COME,  MY  LOVE 


O  come,  my  Love  !  O  come  away, 
While  yet  the  months  are  full  of  May  ! 
Come  to  my  cot,  prepared  to  be 
The  home  of  Happiness  and  Thee  ! 

It  stands  down  in  a  grassy  nook, 
Fast  by  a  silver-sliding  brook  ; 
Fresh  is  the  stream  and  sweet  the  air — 
O  Mistress  mine,  that  thou  wert  there  ! 

Till  Summer's  scorched  flag  be  furled. 
Come,  and  forget  the  dusty  world  ! 


Let  us  to  Solitude  be  gone, 

And  live  for  love,  and  love  alone  ! 

To  hail  thy  steps  the  forests  sheen 
Stand  ready  diglit  in  golden  green  ; 
If  thou  wilt  come,  their  livery 
Shall  yet  more  rich  embroidcr'd  be  ! 
For  thee,  for  thee,  my  dusky  bowers 
Shall  gem   their  brown   robes  thick  with 

flowers. 
And  dancing  gently  where  they  stand, 
Otl'er  bright  chaplets  to  thy  hand  ! 
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Their  blooming  queens  the  dewy  meads 
Shall  crown  with  pearl  and  diamond  beads; 
Whilst,  to  receive  thee,  every  one 
Puts  her  most  gorgeous  kirtle  on  ! 

For  thee,  the  flower-enamor'd  thing, 
Minstrel  and  merchant !  home  shall  bring 
Sweet  store ;  and  then  with  gossip  hum 
Buzz  round  the  fields  that  thou  art  come  ! 

Mounting  by  viewless  steps  the  skies 
On  jocund  wing  the  lark  shall  rise, 
And  tell  thy  beauties  o'er  and  o'er, 
Till  Heaven  peep  through  its  golden  door  ! 

As  sweet  in  her  sequester'd  grove 

The  wood-quest  shall  proclaim  my  love, 


Deepening  her  fond  voice  as  she  tells 
Her  story  to  the  inmost  dells. 

Seated  on  his  rain-dropping  thorn, 
The  blackbird  shall  let  by  the  Morn  ; 
But  when  he  'gins  his  Evening  tale, 
Fill  with  thy  name  the  happy  vale  ! 

The  murmuring,  hasty-footed  rill 
Shall  totter  headlong  down  the  hill, 
And  crush  its  rolling  pearls  to  foam, 
Babbling  of  nought  but  "  Welcome  home ! 

And  O,  myself,  when  thou  shalt  deign 
Here  to  begin  thy  sylvan  reign, 
Will  kneel,  heart-happy,  at  thy  feet, 
And  weep  for  simple  joy  of  it ! 


A  SCENE  IN  IRELAND. 


*******  My  path  wound  along  the 
side  of  Lough  Dan,  emerging  at  length 
from  which,  and  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  anything  resembling  a  road,  I 
voluntarily  suffered  myself  to  lose  my 
way  among  the  wild  upland,  boggy 
moors  which  surround  the  Devil's  Glen. 

"  The  sky  is  changed — and  such  a 
change — Oh  !  Night." — One  of  the 
most  sudden  and  violent  storms  of  rain 
and  thunder  I  ever  remember,  sur- 
prised me  about  an  hour  after  sunset, 
when  hugging  myself  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  after  a 
shower,  which,  "  good  easy  man,"  I 
thought  would  clear  the  air  and  mode- 
rate the  tropical  heat  of  the  weather. 
It  was  a  grand  sight,  that  thunder- 
storm ;  and,  though  attended  at  the 
time  with  not  a  little  danger,  I  still 
look  back  upon  it  with  a  feeling  of 
awe,  as  realizing  some  of  my  wild  re- 
veries and  day-dreams  about  chaos, 
and  the  war  of  the  angels,  and  the 
deluge. 

The  sun  went  down  amidst  a  sea  of 
fiery-looking  clouds,  while  a  fresh 
breeze  springing  up  unexpectedly  from 
the  north-east,  came  sweeping  over 
the  waste  of  moor  and  bog,  driving 
before  it  a  dark  grey  gigantic  mass, 
more  like  a  chain  of  uprooted  moun- 
tains travelling  through  the  air,  than 
an  assemblage  of  unsubstantial  vapor. 
When  right  over  head,  the  canopy  of 
clouds  settled  and  paused,  the  breeze 
lulled,  then  died  away  in  faint  irregu- 


lar moanings,  until  all  was  as  still  as 
if  Nature  herself  was  holding  her 
breath  for  awe.  Then  the  clouds 
opened  like  the  rending  of  a  veil,  giv- 
ing to  view,  not  a  flash,  or  a  sheet  of 
lightning,  but  something  like  a  mighty 
conflagration  of  blasting,  supernatural 
light,  accompanied,  not  followed,  by  a 
crash  as  if  ten  millions  of  angelic  cha- 
riots were  chasing  the  ruined  host  of 
Lucifer  from  the  uttermost  verge  of 
heaven  into  the  bottomless  abysm  of 
the  damned.  The  blackness  that  fol- 
lowed the  roar  of  the  thunder  was  so 
sudden  and  startling  that  for  an  in- 
stant I  thought  I  was  struck  blind  for 
my  daring  hardihood,  in  looking  with 
a  bold  and  over-curious  eye  at  the 
awful  and  dangerous  mysteries  of  ele- 
mental strife  ;  but  again  the  clouds 
rolled  back  like  mighty  gates,  again 
the  lightning  sprang  forth,  and  the 
thunder  pealed,  and  then,  down, 
through  the  pitchy  darkness,  came  a 
flood,  a  cataract,  a  Niagara  of  rain, 
such  as  never  since  the  days  of  Noah 
deluged  an  unfortunate  bog-trotter  like 
myself.  I  plunged  and  floundered 
through  the  solid  sheet  of  water,  un- 
til I  got  to  an  elevated  situation,  and 
there  I  sate  down  upon  a  rock,  for  as 
for  proceeding  until  the  rain  lighten- 
ed, the  thing  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  suppose  about  two  hours  passed 
in  this  agreeable  situation  ;  at  length, 
as  if  more  from  want  of  means  than 
inclination,  the  torrent  abated  ;  and, 
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though  the  rain  still  fell  in  what  would 
be  counted  a  very  severe  shower  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  yet  as  it 
no  longer  threatened  to  beat  me  to  the 
ground,  and  then  float  me  off  to  the 
nearest  river,  I  judged  it  expedient 
not  to  pursue  my  route,  for  that,  as  I 
told  you,  I  had  voluntarily  lost,  but  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  nearest  cabin, 
and  there  wait  until  the  friendly  morn- 
ing should  come  with  its  welcome 
"  vade  mecum"  to  throw  new  light  up- 
on the  subject,  and  help  me  out  of  my 
dilemma. 

I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half 
a  mile,  when  the  sullen  voice  of  rush- 
ing water  warned  me  of  the  proximi- 
ty of  a  mountain  stream,  swollen  to  a 
dangerous  torrent  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Steering  myself  cautiously  by  the 
sound,  I  reached  what  seemed  to  be  a 
rude  by-path  ;  and  not  being  in  a  very 
fastidious  mood,  I  was  right  well 
pleased  at  finding  myself  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  front  of  a  ruinous  looking  ho- 
vel, through  whose  manifold  chinks  a 
faint  light  glimmered,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Knowing  that  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try I  was  in  was  free  from  disturbance, 
though  the  embers  of  insurrection  still 
glowed  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Ireland,  the  worst  I  apprehended  from 
intruding  into  the  cabin  at  that  unsea- 
sonable hour,  was  finding  myself  amidst 
the  orgies  of  a  knot  of  bibacious  pea- 
sants, enjoying  the  festivities  of  a 
"  Shebean,"  anglice,  house  of  con- 
cealment ;  that  is  to  say,  a  house  where 
people  get  drunk  in  secret,  not  be- 
cause the  act  is  disgraceful  or  frown- 
ed at  by  the  law,  but  because  the 
whisky  is  of  illegal  description;  and 
as  I  well  know  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  have  not  in 
the  least  the  look  of  a  gauger,  I  ap- 
prehended no  danger  beyond  that  of 
being  obliged  to  join  in  the  debauch, 
my  scruples  about  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  rain  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure washed  away;  so  I  saluted  the 
door  with  the  half-confident,  half-dif- 
fident knock  of  an  unexpected  guest, 
sure  that  whatever  difficulties  he  may 
encounter  in  getting  admittance,  when 


once  fairly  in  he   can  make   himself 
welcome. 

Several  minutes  passed  without  any 
notice  being  taken  of  my  application. 
I  thought  the  light  appeared  to  move ; 
but,  though  I  listened  attentively,  I 
could  not  hear  the  slightest  noise,  ex- 
cept a  low  snoring,  as  of  one  in  a 
drunken  sleep.  "  I  must  disturb  these 
revellers,"  thought  I,  "  unless  I  can 
reconcile  myself  to  passing  the  night 
in  the  bog,  in  preference  to  interrupt- 
ing their  gentle  slumbers."  So,  forth- 
with, I  assailed  the  door,  hand  and 
foot,  after  a  fashion  calculated  to  sa- 
tisfy the  inmates  that  if  they  took 
much  more  time  to  consider  before 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  admit  me 
in  the  usual  way,  I  was  likely  to  save 
them  all  further  trouble  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  effecting  an  entrance  into  their 
respectable  mansion  in  the  manner  of 
house-breakers  and  heroes  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  storm.  A  harsh-voiced  fe- 
male instantly  acknowledged  the  force 
of  my  reasoning,  with  "  Asy — asy — 
take  your  time — ye're  always  in  a 
hurry,"  at  the  same  instant  opening 
the  door  so  suddenly  and  readily,  that 
be  the  sleepers  whom  they  might,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  she  was  not  one 
of  them.  I  never,  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  saw  so  repulsive-looking  a 
being  as  that  woman.  Her  age  might 
be  about  five-and-thirty  ;  her  strong- 
built,  muscular  figure,  rose  so  consi- 
derably above  the  female  height,  as  to 
give  her  the  appearance  of  a  man  in 
disguise,  and  the  harshness  of  her 
voice  in  some  measure  countenanced 
the  idea  :  but  her  features,  stamped 
more  deeply  than  any  I  have  ever  seen 
before  or  since  with  the  indelible 
traces  of  fierce  and  evil  passions  and 
a  licentious  life,  were  those  of  a  wo- 
man. Her  dress  was  squalid  and 
neglected  ;  her  long  hair,  once  as 
black  as  jet,  but  now  tinged  with  grey, 
less  as  it  seemed  from  years,  than 
from  the  premature  old  age  of  misery 
and  care,  and,  it  might  be,  guilt,  hung 
in  matted  elf-locks  over  her  face  and 
shoulders.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
candle,  and  cautiously  shaded  it  from 
the  wind  with  the  other,  so  that  the 
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light  fell  full  upon  her  face  and  figure, 
while  I  remained  in  the  shade  ;  and  in 
spite   of  all  I  have  said,  and  though  I 
repeat  that  I  never  saw  a  human  being 
from  whom  I  felt  so  much  inclined   to 
draw  back,  with  that  undefinable,   in- 
stinctive feeling,  which  seems  implant- 
ed in  us  by  Nature  to  give  warning  of 
the  approach  of  guilt,  yet  I  could  not 
help  seeing  that,  changed  as  they  were, 
that  face  and    figure    had    once   been 
beautiful  and  majestic  ;  but,  as  it  was, 
so  strong   were   the  traces  of  recent 
and  powerful  emotion,  that  she  looked 
more  like  a  witch,  disturbed  from  some 
damned  rite,  than  the  poverty-stricken 
tenant  of  an  Irish  cabin.      I  suppose  I 
need  hardly  tell  you,  that  in  the  mi- 
nute description  I  have   given  you,   I 
have  embodied  much  more    than  the 
first  impression   of  my   hasty   glance 
when  the  cabin  door  was  flung  open  ; 
but,  I   promise  you,  enough  occurred 
afterwards  to  fix  all  I  saw,  that  night, 
in  my  recollection  to  the  longest  day 
I  have  to  live.      «*  Come  in,"  said  she, 
too    busily   occupied   in    shading    the 
candle  from  the   gust  of  wind,  to  be- 
stow  a  glance  on    me,    "ye   needn't 
be    afeard   of   disturbin'    him    now — 
come  in  quick,    and   shut   the   door." 
Though  I  saw  that  she  evidently  mis- 
took me  for  some  one  she  expected,  I 
did  as  I  was  desired,  and  then  turning 
round  from  the  closed  door,  our  eyes 
met  for  the  first  time.       The   woman 
drew  back  a  step  or  two,  and  holding 
up  the  light,  eyed  me  in  silence  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  most  sinister  look. 
"  Who  the  devil  are  ye  1"  said  she  at 
last,   "  and    what  d'ye  want  here  this 
hour  of  the  night  1" — "  My  good  wo- 
man," said  I,    "  I  am  a  stranger,  and 
I  only  want  a  little  shelter  until  day- 
light."— "  Your  good  woman  !     Who 
tould  ye  I  was  a  good  woman  1 — don't 
believe  them  the  next  thing   they  tell 
ye.      And  you're  a  stranger,  and  only 
want  shelther — throth,  an'  I  dare  say, 
or  it's  not  here  ye'd  come  to  look  for 
it."     Just    then    the   snoring  noise   I 
spoke  of,  and  which  seemed  to  come 
from  a  pallet  in  a  corner  of  the  cabin, 


ceased  abruptly.     The  woman  walked 
slowly  to  the  side  of  the  bed.      Upon 
it  lay  a  man  stretched  on  his  back  at 
full  length.      She  felt  his  temples,  and 
his  side,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  pulsation 
remained,  holding  the   light   close    to 
his  face  ;  but  a  single  glance  at  his 
distorted  features  was  enough  to  show 
that  he  had,  that  instant,   passed   the 
final  and  bitter  agony  of  death.       She 
set  down  the  candle  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  and  stood  for  an   instant  with 
her  hands  folded  and  her  lips  moving. 
Then  turning  abruptly  to  me, — "  Are 
ye  a  ministher  ?"*  said  she,  "  because, 
if  ye   are,    say  some   o'  yer  prayers  : 
anybody's  prayers  'il   be    betther  nor 
mine."      I  assured  her  that  though  I 
did  not  belong  to  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, yet  I  sincerely  compassionated 
her  desolate  condition,  and  would  will- 
ingly assist  her  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,   taking    out   my   purse    at  the 
same  time   as  the   best   and  shortest 
proof  of  my  sincerity.       My  singular 
companion  bent  on  me  a  look  of  so- 
lemnity not  unmixed  with  scorn.   "  Put 
up  your  purse,  young  man,"  said  she, 
"  and  leave  off  condolin'  me.     I  don't 
want    your    money — an'    I'm    not    in 
grief.    But  mind  what  I'm  sayin'.    Ye 
say  ye  want  shelther  till    daylight- 
take  my  warnin',   and   go   look  for  it 
somewhere  else,  or  maybe  ye'll  never 
see  daylight  again — lave    the    place — 
there's  neither  loock  nor  grace  in  it." 
"  Why,"   said  I,    "  what   danger  can 
happen  to  me  from  remaining  here  for 
a  few  hours  1     You  are  alone,  I  sup- 
pose."— "  Yes,"  replied  she,  sternly  : 
"  yes — I  am  alone — here,  and   in  the 
world— but  I'll  soon  be  where  there's 
company  enough."     She  paused  for  a 
moment,  as   if  to  master  her  feelings, 
and   recal  and   collect    her    scattered 
thoughts  ;    and  so  wild  and  convulsed 
was    the    expression   of   her  counte- 
nance, while,  with   a  powerful   effort, 
and    without   uttering   word  or  groan, 
she  controlled  an  obvious  tendency  to 
something  like  epilepsy,   that,   for  the 
instant,   I  was   afraid   both   mind    and 
body  would  give  way  in  the    struggle, 


In  most  parts  of  Ireland  the  Protestant  clergyman  is  so  called  by  the  lower  cla^rs. 
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and,  with  an  impulse  of  pity  which  I 
could  not  check,  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms  to  prevent  her  from  falling  on 
the  floor.  The  effect  of  this  trifling 
act,  not  of  kindness,  but  mere  humani- 
ty, was  magical.  The  touch  of  hu- 
man sympathy  struck  to  the  fountain 
of  her  grief  like  the  wand  of  the  pro- 
phet to  the  waters  of  the  rock  :  and 
the  unhappy  creature  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  so  passionate,  vehement,  and 
overpowering,  that  it  resembled  rather 
a  struggle  of  nature  for  life  and  death, 
than  any  ebullition  of  mortal  grief  I 
had  ever  beheld.  '  At  last,  when  the 
hysterical  sobbing  suffered  her  to  arti- 
culate— "  Ye're  the  first,"  said  she, 
"  that  spoke  a  kind  word,  or  looked  a 
kind  look  at  me  for  many  a  long  day, 
and  may  God  Almighty  grant  ye  an 
innocent  life  and  a  happy  death,  and 
may  the  Heavens  be  ye're  bed  for  the 
same.  Many  and  many  aweary  hour 
I've  been  pray  in'  to  be  able  to  cry, 
and  I  didn't  think  there  was  a  tear  left 
in  my  heart ;  but  God  was  good  to  me, 
and  gave  me  leave  to  cry  at  last ;  so 
let  me  alone  a  little,  an'  I'll  be  bet- 
ther  by  and  by."  I  saw,  of  course, 
that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
let  Nature  take  her  own  time,  so  I 
turned  away  from  her  at  once,  and 
employed  myself  in  examining  the 
cabin  itself. 

Everything  that  met  my  eye  in 
this  house  of  death,  spoke  of  the  most 
abject,  hopeless  poverty  :  that  state  of 
self-abandonment  and  despair,  when 
the  wretch  gives  up  the  contest  with 
his  destiny,  and  sullenly  resigns  him- 
self to  his  doom.  A  low  ruinous  par- 
tition had  divided  the  cabin  into  two 
rooms  ;  but  the  door  and  door-frame 
were  gone,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
partition  itself  had  fallen  down  and 
cumbered  the  floor,  from  which  the 
inmates  had  not  even  taken  the  trou- 
ble of  shovelling  it  away,  though,  to 
all  appearance,  it  had  remained  there 
a  considerable  time.  The  entire  fur- 
niture consisted  of  two  or  three  brok- 
en stools,  a  crazy  dresser,  ungarnished 
by  a  single  plate,  a  large  wooden 
chest,  and  the  wretched  pallet  where 
the  dead  man  lay  ;  and  so  scanty  was 


the  covering  of  bed-clothes  that  lay 
upon  the  body,  that  I  could  judge  of 
his  proportions  almost  as  well  as  if  he 
were  naked.  Though  emaciated,  ei- 
ther by  hunger  or  wasting  sickness, 
he  had  evidently  been  a  man  of  a  most 
powerful  frame.  He  appeared  to  be 
several  years  older  than  his  wretched 
companion  ;  and  if  ever  I  saw  "  Des- 
pair and  die  !"  written  by  the  mortal 
agony  of  an  abandoned  villain,  it  was 
on  the  brow  of  that  man.  In  his 
wildest  reveries,  Dante  never  dream- 
ed anything  half  so  horrible.  I 
could  have  thought  that  the  guilty 
spirit  had  been  suffered,  for  an  instant, 
to  return  from  the  place  of  doom  to 
whisper  the  awful  secrets  of  the 
grave  to  its  cold  companion  ;  or,  that, 
half  in  life  and  half  in  death,  while 
looking  down  into  the  gulf,  before  the 
final  spring,  it  had  left  (like  the  foot- 
steps of  a  suicide  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  stamped  deep  with  the  en- 
ergy of  his  fatal  plunge)  the  appalling 
traces  of  its  despair  on  the  senseless 
clay  it  had  abandoned, — so  intense 
and  powerful  was  the  painful  expres- 
sion of  the  final  pang  which  tears  the 
soul  out  of  the  body,  and  the  mental 
spiritual  horror  of  the  soul  itself  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  doom  to  which  it 
was  about  to  be  borne  on  the  wings 
of  death.  I  turned,  shuddering,  from 
the  ghastly  corpse,  as  from  a  dark  vi- 
sion of  the  world  of  woe. 

By  this  time  my  companion  had 
recovered  her  self-possession  to  a  de- 
gree I  could  scarcely  have  expected 
from  what  I  had  seen  her  suffer. 
Her  features,  which  were  as  pale  as 
those  of  the  dead,  had  lost  their  strug- 
gling and  convulsive  expression:  her 
mien  and  manner  had  no  longer  the 
abrupt,  energetic  sternness  which  at 
first  attracted  my  attention,  but  were 
solemn,  and  marked  with  the  natural 
dignity  which  a  strong  mind,  when  ex- 
cited by  danger,  or  emergency,  or  any 
other  impulse  sufficient  to  awaken  its 
powers,  communicates  to  the  tone  and 
bearing  of  its  possessor,  be  his  state 
or  station  what  it  may,  thereby  lifting, 
as  it  were,  in  the  crisis  when  a  leader 
is   required,   the    master  spirit  above 
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the  heads  of  the  throng,  and  placing 
him  in  an  attitude  of  command.  Her 
eye  was  calm  and  settled,  but  full  of 
serious  purpose.  "  Young  man," 
said  she,  "  it  was  in  an  unlooeky  hour 
that  ye  came  to  the  house  o'  sin,  to 
see  a  bad  man  die  an  unhappy  death, 
without  priest,  nor  prayer,  nor  friend, 
to  say  a  blessed  word,  nor  heart  to 
think  a  holy  thought,  an'  make  his 
way  asy.  If  ye  had  taken  my  word, 
and  gone  ye're  way  when  I  bid  ye 
first,  it  might  have  been  betther  for 
you,  maybe,  but  worse  for  me  ;  for 
I'd  have  missed  the  only  kind  eye 
that  'ill  ever  look  on  me  in  this  world 
agin — but  mind  me  now,  for  the  time 
is  short.  There's  thim  comin'  that 
'id  cut  the  priest's  throath  afore  the 
althar  ov  God  for  a  goolden  guinea, 
let  alone  the  money  in  ye're  purse, 
an'  the  watch  in  ye're  pocket,  an' 
thim  chains  of  goold  ye  have  twisted 
about  ye,  like  a  lady,  jist  as  if  ye 
wanted  to  conx  somebody  to  murther 
ye  ;  an'  him  that's  lyin'  dead  afore 
ye  'id  be  the  first  to  do  it  if  God  'id 
let  him — ye've  stayed  here,  any  how, 
till  it's  safer  for  ye  to  wait  on  till 
mornin',  and  take  chance,  than  ven- 
thur  out  o'  th'  door  whin  maybe, 
every  step  ye'd  take   'id   be   to   meet 

thim  that hould  ye're   tongue — 

iv  ye  stir,  or  spake,  ye're  time's  come 
— here  they  are" — and,  sure  enough, 
I  heard  the  voices  and  footsteps  of 
several  men  approaching  the  hut.  Si- 
lently, but  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, the  woman  passed  two  strong 
rough  wooden  bars,  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  in  a  cabin  before,  across 
the  door,  secured  them  in  their  re- 
spective staples,  and  then  sitting 
down  near  the  dead  body,  commenced 
singing  a  low,  monotonous  song, 
something  like  a  nurse's  lullaby.  Her 
arrangements  were  scarcely  complet- 
ed, when  the  dreaded  visiters  reached 
the  door.  Something  had  happened 
to  tickle  their  fancies,  for  they  were 
laughing  boisterously,  and  continued 
in  noisy  merriment  for  a  few  minutes 


before  any  of  them  thought  of  knock- 
ing. During  this  time,  I  watched  the 
face  of  my  mysterious  hostess,  with- 
out taking  my  eyes  from  her  for  a  se- 
cond ;  though  she  never  interrupted 
her  melancholy,  moaning  lay,  yet  her 
eyes,  fixed  on  the  door  as  if  they 
would  pierce  through  it,  her  erect 
attitude  of  watchful  attention,  and  the 
air  of  coolness  and  promptitude  with 
which  she  had  made  her  simple  pre- 
paration for  defence,  satisfied  me, 
that  be  my  dangers  what  they  might, 
treachery  was  not  among  the  number. 
At  last  one  of  the  party  knocked  for 
admittance.  "Who's  there1?"  said 
my  companion,  in  the  same  harsh 
tone  with  which  she  had  first  address- 
ed me.  "  It's  me — it's  all  of  us," 
growled  a  brutal  voice    from   without. 

"  Open  the  door,  and  be  d d  t'ye, 

an'  don't  be  keepin'  us  in  the  could 
rain." — "  Ye  can't  come  in,  Larry," 
replied  my  hostess,  coolly.  "An't 
he  dead  y  it  1"  exclaimed  the  other: 
"  blood  an'  turf,  let  us  in  quick,  we've 
got  what'U  put  life  in  him  in  a 
hurry." — "  The  breath's  lavin'  him 
while  ye're  speakin',"  answered  my 
companion,  "  an'  nothin'  ye  have  can 
stop  id,  an'  the  sight  o'  ye  will  brin' 
bad  loock  ;  divil  resave  the  one  o' 
ye'll  see  him  till  he's  laid  out,  thin 
yez  can  do  no  harm."* — "Ye'll  not 
let  us  in — ye'll  not  let  us  in,  won't 
ye  1"  shouted  half-a-dozen  voices  ; 
"  break  the  door,  boys." — "  An'  then 
iv  ye  do,"  cried  the  woman  in  the 
same  tone,  springing  to  her  feet,  and 
snatching  a  blunderbuss  from  under 
the  bed,  '*  ye'll  go  out  stiifer  nor  ye 
come  in ;  for,  by  the  cross,  I'll  blow 
the  head  off  the  first  o'  ye  that  stirs 
a  fut  in  here  this  blessed  night."  As 
she  passed  to  the  door,  with  the  cool, 
fierce  look  of  one  determined  to  exe- 
cute her  threat,  she  turned  for  an  in- 
stant towards  me.  Notwithstanding 
her  sneer  at  my  effeminate  chains,  I 
had  better  means  of  protecting  them 
than  she  imagined.  I  never  go  alto- 
gether unarmed  on  a  wild  pedestrian 


*  In  Ireland,  the  corpse  is  never  exposed  to  view  until  it  has  been  washed  and  dressed,  or, 
to  speak  in  the  usual  phrase,  "  laid  out ;"  any  intrusion  before  that  time,  is  counted  to  the  last 
degree  indelicate. 
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ramble,  for  as  my  habits  on  these  oc- 
casions are  very  erratic,  I  cannot  even 
guess  where,  or  in  what  strange  scene 
nightfall  may  find  me  :  so  that  on  the 
present  occasion  I  had  within  my 
waistcoat  an  ancient  and  trusty  friend, 
namely,  a  dirk  :  not  a  midshipman's 
miniature  sword,  but  a  small,  stout, 
substantial  eight-inch  blade,  that  a 
strong  hand  might  drive  through  a 
deal  plank — and  I  need  hardly  tell  a 
cool  active  man  that  such  a  weapon  is 
the  best  possible  one  in  a  scuffle. 
When  she  saw  me  with  this  unsheath- 
ed in  my  hand,  prepared  to  second 
whatever  she  might  do,  her  eyes  actu- 
ally flashed  fire.  "  Stab  the  tall 
black-lookin'  one  first,"  whispered 
she,  her  mouth  so  close  to  my  ear  that 
her  voice  sounded  within  my  head 
like  an  uttered  thought  of  my  own 
mind,  rather  than  an  advice  from  with- 
out ;  "  make  sure  ov  him  iv  they  brake 
in,  he's  the  activest  an'  worst  ov  all. 
Boys,"  said  she,  when  close  to  the 
door,  "what  do  yez  want!  is  it 
proper  or  dacent  for  yez  to  be  wantin' 
to  come  into  the  place  where  the 
corpse  is,  the  minute  the  breath's  out 
ov  it  1  it  id  be  fitter  for  ye  to  go  an' 
sind  Biddy  Oulaghan  to  me  to  help  an' 
lay  it  out,  nor  to  come  rioting  this  away 
afore  the  wake." — "  Throth,  an'  that's 
thrue  for  ye,"  replied  another  and 
a  graver  voice  ;  "  an'  divil  a  one 
o'  the  best  o'  ye,  boys,  I'll  let 
stir  in  to-night  till  the  wimin  lays 
him  out,  and  makes  him  dacent  an' 
fit  to  be  seen — so  come  along  an'  sind 
Biddy;"  and  instantly,  though  not 
without  some  gruff  murmurs,  the 
siege  was  broken  up,  and  the  party 
retired. 

When  I  thought  they  were  out  of 
ear-shot,  I  was  about  to  speak,  but 
the  instant  I  articulated  a  sound,  my 
companion  laid  her  hand  on  my  mouth, 
and  with  a  fierce  gesture  motioned  me 
to  be  silent.  Scarcely  had  she  done 
so,  when  a  low  whisper  of  "  Molly — 
Molly,"  close  to  the  door,  told  me 
that  her  caution  was  not  without  rea- 
son. "Well,  what  is  itl"  replied 
she,  sinking  her  own  voice  to  the 
same  key  with  that  of  the   whisperer. 
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"  The  boys  are  gone  on  to  Biddy's, 
as  I  bid  thim,  an'  I  stopped  to  ax  ye  iv 
ye  wouldn't  like  a  dhrop  ov  whisky  to 
comfort  ye  in  the  could  an'  the  grief, 
ye  poor  crathur." — "  An'  there's  no- 
body wid  ye,  an'  ye  wont  want  to 
cross  the  door,  Micky  1"  inquired  my 
hostess.  "  The  never  a  sowl  wid  me, 
an'  I  wouldn't  go  in  iv  ye  axed  me 
till  the  wake,"  replied  he,  in  anoffend- 
ed  tone,  as  if  hurt  at  his  politeness 
being  called  in  question.  While  un- 
barring the  door  with  one  hand,  with 
the  other  she  drew  me  behind  it,  so 
as  to  put  me  completely  out  of  view, 
and  holding  it  ajar,  took  from  the  hand 
of  her  condoling  visiter  a  bottle.  "  Did 
he  go  asy  "?"  said  he,  in  a  voice  in- 
tended to  be  very  sympathetic,  but 
which  resembled  the  subdued  growl- 
ing of  a  mastiff  over  a  bone.  "  He 
was  in  great  pain,  ravin'  an'  dhramin' 
about  the  bloody  bill-hook  last  night, 
— he  died  as  hard  as  ever  man  died," 
said  she,  "an'  struggled  the  way 
you'll  struggle  on  the  gallows,  Micky  ; 
bud  away  wid  ye,  an'  send  Biddy 
down ;"  and,  without  further  cere- 
mony, she  shut  the  door  in  his 
face. 

From  a  dark  nook  she  produced  two 
horn  goblets  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  knocking  off  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle she  had  received  from  her  last  vi- 
siter, invited  me  by  her  example  to 
taste  its  contents  ;  and  let  bons  vivants 
say  what  they  please  about  Clos  de 
Vougert,  La  Fitte  or  Sillery,  there 
never  was  a  draught  so  much  to  my 
mind  after  the  fatigue,  the  deluge, 
and  the  excitation  of  that  night,  as 
the  copious  libation  of  whisky  and 
water  with  which  I  forthwith  refresh- 
ed my  inward  man.  "  Ye  want  to 
know  who  I  am,  and  where  ye  are," 
said  my  singular  hostess  when  I  had 
finished  my  draught ;  "  I  see  it  in 
ye're  eye,  and  so  ye  shall  : — Ye're  in 
the  house  ov  a  man  that  might  have 
been  a  dacent  laborer,  and  the  father 
ov  a  lively,  healthy  family,  and  the 
husband  of  an  honest  wife,"  and  here 
her  voice  faltered  for  an  instant,  "  but 
he  had  a  bad  dhrop  in  his  heart  that 
wouldn't   let  him  come   to  good.       I 
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listened  to  him,  an'  he  made  me  a  fool 
an'  a  disgrace  to  my  people  ;  and  he 
listened  to  the  devil,  an'  spilt  his  mas- 
ther's  blood  for  the  lucre  ov  gain  ;  but 
the  judgment's  come  at  last.  I  was  a 
dacent,  innocent  girl,  when  first  I  met 
him  that's  there — look  at  me  now,  an' 
see  what  he's  made  me — but  that's 
not  what  I  want  to  talk  about.  It's 
now  eleven  years,  last  Michaelmas, 
sence  him  an'  I  were  livin'  in  the  sar- 
vice  ov  Mr.  Daly,  a  farmer,  and  a 
kind  masther  he  was  ;  an'  there  come 
a  girl  out  ov  the  County  Maths 
into  the  same  sarvice,  an'  she  wasn't 
in  it  two  days,  when  she  come  in 
the  morning  in  a  thrimble  ov  fright 
to  Miss  Daly,  and  tould  her  that  she 
dhramed  that  the  masther  an'  mis- 
thress  were  murthered  in  bed  by  a 
man  that  she  knew  the  face  ov  well, 
and  that  the  dhrame  was  too  sharp  a 
dhrame,  not  to  come  for  a  warning. 
Miss  Daly  was  walkin'  out  ov  her 
room  an'  goin'  on  to  the  kitchen  all  the 
time,  never  mindin'  a  word  the  girl 
was  sayin',  for  she  had  a  bould 
heart  an'  didn't  mind  dhrames  no 
more  nor  if  she  was  a  Jew.  In  the 
kitchen  were  the  laborin'  men  all  at 
breakfast,  an'  him,"  pointing  to  the 
corpse,  "  along  wid  the  rest ;  an'  as 
the  girl  passed  through  after  Miss 
Daly,  the  moment  she  saw  him  she 
screeched,  and  ran  out  as  fast  as  a 
hare  from  the  dogs  ;  an'  when  Miss 
Daly  axed  her  what  ailed  her  to  make 
her  behave  that  way,  she  tould  her  the 
murtherer  she  saw  in  her  dhrame  was 
sittin'  in  the  kitchen,  an'  iv  he  wasn't 
turned  off  that  instant  minute  she'd 
lave  the  service  that  very  day.  An 
angry  girl  Miss  Daly  was  to  hear  her 
talk  that  way,  an'  tould  her  to  go  as 
fast  as  she  liked,  and  go  she  did. 
Three  nights  afther  that  the  dhrame 
come  thrue,  and  the  masther  and  the 
misthress  were  killed  in  their  bed — 
Oh  !  the  kind  misthress  that  never 
closed  her  eyes  on  her  pillow  with  an 
angry  thought  agin  mortal  breathin'. 
Am  I  belyin'  ye!"  said  she,  stepping 
fiercely  up  to  the  corpse,  "  Didn't  I 
curse  ye  on  my  bended  knees,  when 
ye  wakened  me  up   wid    your   bloody 


hands  to  tell  me  what  ye  had  done  1 
Didn't  I  tell  ye  that  bad  loock  an'  mis- 
fortin'  id  stick  to  you  an'  yours  to 
ye're  grave,  an'  that  nothin'  that 
touched  ye  id  thrive  1  An'  isn't  the 
curse  come  thrue  1  Where's  my 
child,  my  beautiful  boy,  that  sickened 
from  that  very  hour,  as  if  he  was 
sthruck  wid  an  evil  eye  1  Where's 
my  ould  father,  that  died  ov  a  broken 
heart  wid  the  shame  ye  brought  upon 
me  !  and  where,  oh,  where  is  the  in- 
nocent thoughts  that  used  keep  me 
singin'  for  joy  the  live-long  day,  an' 
I  listenin'  to  the  birds  in  the  threes, 
an'  lookin'  at  the  deer  in  the  park,  an' 
gatherin'  the  flowers  on  the  hill,  an' 
thinkin'  nothin'  that  wasn't  good  and 
happy  1  An'  where  is  that  quiet 
sleep  that  never  come  near  me  from 
the  day  I  knew  ye,  an'  never  will  till 
I'm  laid  in  my  grave  1  an'  the  sooner 
that  blessed  hour  comes  the  betther, 
for  there  I'll  be  quiet  at  last.  Ye've 
seen  an  awful  sight,  Sir,  an'  ye've 
heard  an  awful  story,  an'  iv  it's  a 
warnin'  to  ye,  gentleman  as  ye  are, 
that  company  lades  to  ruin,  I'm  glad 
ye  come  :  any  how  it  was  kindness 
made  ye  stay,  an'  God  'ill  bless  ye 
for  it.  There's  the  day  breakin',  an' 
the  wiinin  'ill  be  comin'  here  to  lay 
him  out  wid  the  first  light,  and  the 
sooner  ye  go,  the  betther  for  both." 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  could  prevail  upon  this  extraor- 
dinary woman  to  accept  of  a  trifling 
sum,  which  I  pressed  upon  her  :  she 
said  that  "  she  had  done  nothing  to 
desarve  it,"  and  it  was  only  through 
fear  of  offending  me  by  a  refusal,  that 
she  took  it  at  last.  An  hour  and  a 
half  of  sharp  walking,  brought  me  to 
the  village  of  Delganny,  and  though 
the  scenery  in  that  neighborhood  is  of 
a  most  romantic  and  picturesque  cha- 
racter, you  must  excuse  me  from  de- 
scribing it  after  the  events  of  the 
night.  About  two  miles  from  Del- 
ganny, I  got  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
bound  for  Dublin,  and  a  bright  and 
tranquil  evening  found  me  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Kingstown,  "  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man"  than  I  was  the  day 
before. 
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[We  copy  the  following  remarks  on  the 
relative  popular  feelings  of  England  and 
America  towards  each  other,  from  Captain 
Basil  Hall's  "  Travels  in  North  America," 
a  work  which  has  been  looked  for  with  no 
small  degree  of  interest  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  This  passage  is  selected 
rather  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style 
of  writing  and  his  manner  of  speaking  of 
our  country,  than  from  our  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  his  observations,  or  from  any- 
thing noble  and  striking  in  the  feelings 
and  views  which  they  express.] 

The  artificial  structure  of  society  in 
the  two  countries  is  so  dissimilar  in 
nearly  all  respects,  and  the  consequent 
difference  in  the  occupations,  opinions, 
and  feelings  of  the  two  people  on  al- 
most every  subject  that  can  interest 
either,  is  so  great,  and  so  very  strik- 
ing, even  at  the  first  glance,  that  my 
surprise  is  not,  why  we  should  have 
been  so  much  estranged  from  one 
another  in  sentiment  and  in  habits, 
but  how  there  should  still  remain — if 
indeed  there  do  remain — any  conside- 
rable points  of  agreement  between  us. 
It  will  place  this  matter  in  a  pretty 
strong  light  to  mention,  that  during 
more  than  a  year  that  I  was  in  Ameri- 
ca— although  the  conversation  very  of- 
ten turned  on  the  politics  of  Europe 
for  the  last  thirty  years — I  never,  but 
in  one  or  two  solitary  instances,  heard 
a  word  that  implied  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  sympathy  with  the  exertions 
which  England,  single-handed,  had  so 
long  made  to  sustain  the  drooping 
cause  of  freedom.  It  will  be  obvious, 
I  think,  upon  a  little  reflection,  how 
the  same  causes  have  not  operated  in 
America  to  keep  her  so  entirely  igno- 
rant of  England,  as  we  in  England  are 
of  America.  Nearly  all  that  she  has 
of  letters,  of  arts,  and  of  science,  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  im- 
ported from  us,  with  little  addition  or 
admixture  of  a  domestic  growth  or 
manufacture.  Nearly  all  that  she 
learns  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  also  comes  through 


the  same  channel,  England — which, 
therefore,  is  her  chief  market  for 
everything  intellectual  as  well  as  com- 
mercial. Thus,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with 
what  is  doing  amongst  us  is  transmit- 
ted, as  a  matter  of  course,  across  the 
Atlantic.  After  all,  however,  say 
what  they  please,  it  is  but  a  very  con- 
fused and  confined  sort  of  acquaintance 
which  they  actually  possess  of  Eng- 
land. There  was,  indeed,  hardly  any- 
thing in  the  whole  range  of  my  inqui- 
ries in  the  United  States,  that  proved 
more  different  from  what  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  than  this  very  point. 
At  first  I  was  surprised  at  the  profun- 
dity of  their  ignorance  on  this  subject; 
though  I  own  it  is  far  short  of  our  ig- 
norance of  them.  I  was  also  wellnigh 
provoked  at  this  sometimes,  till  I  re- 
collected that  an  opinionated  confi- 
dence in  our  own  views,  all  the  world 
over,  is  the  most  prominent  character- 
istic of  error.  The  Americans,  of 
course,  very  stoutly,  and  I  am  sure 
with  sincerity,  assert  their  claims  to 
infallibility  on  this  point  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  receive  with  undisguised 
incredulity  the  more  correct  accounts 
which  a  personal  familiarity  with  both 
countries  enables  foreigners  to  furnish. 
I  learnt  in  time  to  see  that  similar 
causes  to  those  already  stated,  though 
different  in  degree,  in  addition  to  ma- 
ny others,  were  in  action  in  America 
to  render  England  as  ungrateful  a  to- 
pic with  them  as  America  is  undenia- 
bly with  us.  The  nature  of  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government,  with  its 
attendant  distinctions  in  rank,  we  may 
suppose  is  nearly  as  repugnant  to 
their  tastes  as  democracy  is  to  ours. 
The  eternal  recollections,  too,  of  all 
the  past  quarrels  between  us,  in  which 
— probably  for  want  of  any  other  his- 
tory— they  indulge  not  only  as  an  oc- 
casional pleasure,  but  impose  upon 
themselves  as  a  periodical  duty,  and 
celebrate,  accordingly,  with  all  sorts 
of  national  rancor,  at  a  yearly  festival, 
render  the  Revolutionary  war  in  which 
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they  succeeded,  nearly  as  fertile  a 
source  of  irritation  to  them,  with  re- 
ference to  poor  Old  England,  though 
the  issue  was  successful,  as  its  disas- 
ters formerly  were  to  us,  who  failed. 
But  there  is  this  very  material,  and,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  characteris- 
tic, difference  between  the  two  cases  : 
we  have  long  ago  forgotten  and  for- 
given— out  and  out — all  that  has  pass- 
ed, and  absolutely  think  so  little  about 
it,  that  I  believe,  on  my  conscience, 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  amongst 
us  knows  a  word  of  these  matters, 
with  which  they  are  apt  to  imagine  us 
so  much  occupied.  Whereas,  in 
America,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  angry  dispute  between  us — the 
knowledge  of  which  ought  to  have 
been  buried  long  ago — is  carefully 
taught  at  school,  cherished  in  youth, 
and  afterwards  carried,  in  manhood, 
into  every  ramification  of  public  and 
private  life.  If  I  were  asked  to  give 
my  countrymen  an  example  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
in  America  with  respect  to  England, 
I  might  instance  the  erroneous,  but 
almost  universal  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try, that  the  want  of  cordiality  with 
which,  I  grant,  the  English  look  upon 
them,  has  its  source  in  the  old  recol- 
lections alluded  to.  And  I  could  ne- 
ver convince  them,  that  such  vindic- 
tive retrospections,  which  it  is  the 
avowed  pride  and  delight  of  America 
to  keep  alive  in  their  pristine  asperity, 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  national 
character  of  the  English,  and  incon- 
sistent with  that  hearty  John  Bull  spi- 
rit, which  teaches  them  to  forget  all 
about  a  quarrel,  great  or  small,  the 
moment  the  fight  is  over,  and  they 
have  shaken  hands  with  their  enemy 
in  testimony  of  such  compact.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot,  and  never 
did  deny,    that  there  existed  amongst 


us  a  considerable  degree  of  unkindly 
feeling  towards  America  ;  but  this  I 
contended  was  ascribable,  not  by  any 
means  to  past  squabbles,  recent  or  re- 
mote, but  almost  exclusively  to  causes 
actually  in  operation,  in  their  full 
force,  at  the  present  moment,  and  ly- 
ing far  deeper  than  the  memory  of 
those  by -gone  wars,  the  details  of 
which  have  long  been  forgotten,  even 
by  the  few  eye-witnesses  who  remain, 
and  about  which  the  English  of  the 
present  day  are  either  profoundly  ig- 
norant, or — which  comes  to  the  same 
thing — profoundly  indifferent.  Be  the 
causes,  however,  what  they  may,  the 
curious  fact  of  our  mutual  ignorance  is 
indisputable.  At  least  so  it  appears 
to  me  ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  is  the  opinion  of  al- 
most every  foreigner,  continental,  as 
well  as  English,  who  has  visited  Ame- 
rica. We,  however,  in  England,  as  I 
have  said  before,  frankly  and  fully 
admit  our  very  small  acquaintance 
with  that  country;  whereas  the  Ame- 
ricans, probably  with  as  much  sinceri- 
ty, proclaim  their  perfect  acquaintance 
with  England.  The  conclusion  is 
odd  enough  ;  both  parties  are  satisfied 
— they  are  convinced  that  they  know 
all  about  us ;  and  we  are  perfectly 
conscious  that  we  know  nothing  about 
them.  While,  therefore,  I  may  per- 
haps indulge  myself  in  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  furnish  some  slight 
information  to  people  on  this  side  of 
the  water  respecting  that  country,  I 
have  had  far  too  much  experience  of 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  converse  of 
the  proposition,  to  attempt  changing 
the  opinions  of  the  Americans  as  to 
what  is  passing  in  England.  On  this 
topic,  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of 
Burke  in  speaking  of  another  nation, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  pretty  nearly — 
reason-proof. 


IMMORTALITY. 


Why  do  we  gaze  upon  the  lonely  beach 
And  broken  cliff  we  never  saw  before, 
And  feel  a  joy  beyond  the  power  ofspeech 


In  the  wild  sands  and  on   the  summit 
hoar  ? 
Why  does  the  vast,  th'  eternal  ocean,  teach 
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Deep  lessons,  which  with  Heaven  unite 

us  more 
Than  all  the   world's  temptation  and   its 

power 
Can  work  upon  us  in  their  happiest  hour  ? 

Nor  let  external  nature  hound  thy  range  : 
Look  how  the  soul  of  man  hath  been  en- 
dued ; 

The  sympathy  which  binds  in  union  strange 
Congenial  souls,  the  links  of  gratitude, 

Of  mutual  minds  the  blissful  interchange, 
The  power  of  saving,  joy  of  doing  good, 

The  solemn  farewell,  the  sweet  recognition, 

And  all  the  nobler  types  of  man's  condition. 


But,    oh  !  beyond  all   these,  if  thou  hast 

known 
What   'tis  to  have  thy  heart's  affections 

placed 
On  some   fond  being,  whom  thou   lov'st 

alone 
With  tender  ardor,  passionate  yet  chaste, 
Whose    love    to    thee    is    dearer    than    a 

throne  ; 
If  e'er  the  look  of  rapture   thou    hast 

traced 
In    th'    all-confiding,     happy,     conscious 

eye — 
Think,  chink  of  these,  and  feel  thou  canst 

not  die  ! 


THE  LATEST  FEMALE  FASHIONS. 


CARRIAGE   DRESS. 

A  round  dress  of  citron  color  gros 
de  Naples,  the  skirt  of  an  easy  ful- 
ness, ornamented  with  rouleaux  to 
correspond,  placed  at  regular  distances. 
Corsage  croisee,  and  long  sleeve  a  la 
Marie.  Ceinture  of  wrought  silk  to 
correspond  with  the  dress,  fastened  in 
front  by  a  gold  buckle.  Fichu  of 
white  lace,  with  an  antique  collar, 
which  stands  up  round  the  throat. 
Chapeau  of  gros  de  Naples,  color  bleu 
d' Haiti,  trimmed  with  nceuds  of  gauze 
riband  to  correspond,  intermixed  with 
bouquets  of  corn  flowers  and  bunches 
of  unripe  wheat.  White  kid  gloves  ; 
citron  kid  shoes. 


Explanation  of  the  Print  of  the 
Fashions. 

PUBLIC  PROMENADE  DRESS. 

A  jackonot  muslin  round  dress  ;  the 
corsage  is  made  up  to  the  throat,  and 
disposed  in  deep  longitudinal  plaits, 
long  sleeve  of  rather  more  than  the 
usual  width.  The  skirt  is  ornament- 
ed with  two  deep  tucks,  each  sur- 
mounted by  embroidery.  A  sultana 
of  rose  colored  gros  de  Tours, 
figured  with  black,  is  worn  over  this 
dress.  The  corsage  is  open  before 
and  behind,  and  falls  over  on  the 
shoulders  in  the  pelerine  style  ;  the 
sultana  is  open  in  Front,  and  simply 
trimmed  round  with  a  rouleau  of  the 
same  material.  Chapeau  composed 
of  crape  of  the  darkest  shade  of  va- 
peur ;  the  inside  of  the   brim  is  orna- 


mented with  a  mixture  of  satin  points 
and  white  blonde  lace  ;  a  fall  of 
blonde  is  disposed  in  drapery  round 
the  crown,  and  two  esprits  are  placed 
to  the  left  side.  The  brides  are  of 
broad  gauze  riband,  to  correspond 
with  the  hat.  A  broad  black  riband, 
to  which  is  attached  three  gold  orna- 
ments of  an  antique  form,  encircles 
the  dress  round  the  throat,  and  de- 
scends to  the  ceinture.  White  kid 
shoes  ;   yellow  gloves. 

EVENING  PRESS. 

A  dress  of  crepe  aerophane  over 
satin  to  correspond  ;  the  color  is  the 
deepest  shade  of  bleu  du  Roi.  The 
corsage  is  cut  extremely  low,  orna- 
mented round  the  bust  with  a  light 
trimming  in  crepe,  and  marked  in  the 
centre  of  the  bust  and  back  with  a 
narrow  satin  rouleau.  The  sleeves 
are  extremely  short  and  full.  Satin 
ceinture  fastened  behind  in  short  bows 
without  ends.  The  skirt  is  of  an 
easy  fulness,  and  finished  by  a  broad 
biais  of  the  same  material,  on  the  up- 
per edge  of  which  is  a  very  rich  em- 
broidery in  floise  silk  of  the  same 
color.  The  hair  is  arranged  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  full  curls,  which  fall  low  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  and  in  full  bows 
on  the  crown  of  the  head.  A  demi 
guirlande  goes  round  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  terminates  in  a  small 
bouquet  of  fancy  flowers  on  the  right 
side.  Diamond  ear-rings  ;  white  kid 
gloves  ;  white  gros  de  Naples  sandals  ; 
plaid  crape  scarf. 
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"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk." 


JOHN   LOCKE   IN   HOLLAND. 

The  following  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  playfulness  and  good  humor  of 
the  celebrated  John  Locke.  It  is  part 
of  a  letter,  dated  Cleves,  1665,  to  a 
friend,  and  is  from  "Lord  King's  Life 
of  Locke,"  just  published  in  London. 
"  You  must  not  expect  anything  re- 
markable from  me,  for  I  have  spent  the 
whole  week  in  getting  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  think,  too,  I  have  had  a  quick  des- 
patch. You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  it, 
and  think  I  talk  like  a  traveller  ;  but  I 
will  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  busi- 
ness. Three  days  were  spent  in  finding 
out  a  glover  ;  for  though  I  can  walk  all 
the  town  over  in  less  than  an  hour, 
yet  their  shops  are  so  contrived,  as  if 
they  were  designed  to  conceal,  not 
expose,  their  wares  ;  and  though  you 
may  think  it  strange,  yet,  methinks,  it 
is  very  well  done,  and  'tis  a  becoming 
modesty  to  conceal  that  which  they 
have  reason  enough  to  be  ashamed  of. 
But  to  proceed  :  the  two  next  days 
were  spent  in  drawing  them  on — the 
right-hand  glove  (or,  as  they  call  them 
here,  hand  shoe),  Thursday,  and  the 
left  hand,  Friday  ;  and  I  promise  you 
this  was  two  good  days'  work,  and 
little  enough  to  bring  them  to  fit  my 
hands,  and  to  consent  to  be  fellows, 
which,  after  all,  they  are  so  far  from, 
that  when  they  are  on,  I  am  always 
afraid  my  hands  should  go  to  cuffs  one 
with  another,  they  so  disagree.  Sa- 
turday we  concluded  on  the  price, 
computed,  and  changed  our  money  ; 
for  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  arithme- 
tic and  a  great  deal  of  brass  to  pay 
twenty-eight  stivers  and  seven  doits  ; 
but,  God  be  thanked,  they  are  well 
fitted  with  counters  for  reckoning :  for 
their  money  is  good  for  nothing  else, 
and  I  am  poor  here  with  my  pockets 
full  of  it.  I  wondered  at  first  why 
the  market  people  brought  their  wares 
in  little  carts,  drawn  by  one  horse,  till 
I  found  it  necessary  to  carry  home  the 


price  of  them  ;  for  a  horse-load  of 
turnips  would  be  two  horse-load  of 
money.  A  pair  of  shoes  cannot  be 
got  under  half  a  year  :  I  lately  saw 
the  cow  killed  out  of  whose  hide  I 
hope  to  have  my  next  pair.  To  be 
serious  with  you,  they  are  the  slowest 
people,  and  fullest  of  delays,  that  ever 
I  have  met  with,  and  their  money  as 
bad."  

UNIVERSITY  OF   HALLE. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  in  the  half-year  be- 
tween Michaelmas  1827,  and  Easter 
1828,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  1185  ; 
in  the  half-year  from  Easter  to  Mi- 
chaelmas 1828,  the  numbers  were  in 
the  whole,  1316.  In  the  last  half- 
year  the  number  amounted  to  1330, 
of  whom  944  were  students  of  divini- 
ty, 239  of  law,  58  of  medicine,  and 
89  of  philosophy,  philology,  mathema- 
tics, &c.  The  foreigners  were  355, 
the  Wurtemburgers  975.  Those  who 
have  already  passed  their  examination 
and  taken  their  degrees,  although  con- 
tinuing to  profit  by  the  instruction 
given  in  the  University,  are  included 
in  this  statement.  A  new  building 
for  the  University  is  about  to  be  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  the  present  theatre, 
formerly  the  church  of  the  garrison 
and  University,  and  the  Lutherian 
gymnasium.  40,000  dollars  were  or- 
dered by  the  king  to  be  assigned  for 
the  purpose  in  1827.  The  designs 
are  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

REAL     DISCONTENT. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related 
of  Robert  de  Insula,  or  Halieland,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  one  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Durham  : — Having  given  his 
mother  an  establishment  suitable  to 
his  own  rank,  and  asking  her  once, 
when  he  went  to  see  her,  how  she 
fared,  she  answered,  "  Never  worse  !" 
—  "What  troubles  thee  V  said  the 
bishop;   "  hast  thou  not  men  and  wo- 
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men  enough  to  attend  thee  1" — 
"  Yea,"  quoth  the  old  woman,  "  and 
more  than  enough  !  I  say  to  one — go, 
and  he  runs  ;  to  another — come  hither, 
fellow  !  and  the  varlet  falls  down  on 
his  knees  ; — and,  in  short,  all  things 
go  on  so  abominably  smooth,  that  my 
heart  is  bursting  for  something  to 
spite  me,  and  pick  a  quarrel  withal  !" 

LONDON   BEGGARS. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  London  beggars,  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  impostors  ;  and  a  curious 
account  is  exhibited  of  the  various 
artifices  by  which  they  impose  on  the 
charitable.  Great  numbers  subsist 
by  writing  begging  letters  :  the  Men- 
dicity Society  last  year  received  2,968 
letters  of  this  description  for  investi- 
gation, of  which  1,680  were  from  new 
applicants.  Of  40,000  beggars  who 
presented  themselves  to  this  Society, 
the  cases  of  only  806  were  plausible 
enough  to  merit  inquiry  ;  and  of  this 
number  only  237  were  entitled  to  and 
received  relief.  Half  of  the  mendici- 
ty and  vagrancy  is  ascribed  to  the 
vast  influx  of  the  lower  Irish,  who 
not  only  depress  the  English  laborer 
in  competing  with  him  for  employ- 
ment, but,  from  their  semi -barbarous 
habits,  tend  to  debase  his  manners 
and  character.  For  want  of  a  better 
system  of  passing  Irish  paupers,  the 
expense  of  conveying  them  to  Liver- 
pool is  greater  than  the  charge  for  an 
inside  passage  in  the  mail.  Many  of 
the  Irish  who  appear  utterly  destitute 
in  the  streets,  have  been  found,  on 
examination,  to  have  several  pounds 
sewed  up  in  their  clothes  ;  and  they 
frequently  remit  sums  collected  in  this 
country,  through  the  means  of  agents 
in  London,  for  the  payment  of  their 
rents  in  Ireland. 

BAD     WRITING. 

His  letters  put  me  in  mind  of  tu- 
mult and  anarchy;  there  is  sedition  in 
every  sentence  ;  syllable  has  no  longer 
any  confidence  in  syllable,  but  dis- 
solves its  connexion  as  preferring  an 
alliance  with  the  succeedig  word.  A 
page  of  his  epistle  looks  like  the  floor 


of  a  garden-house,  covered  with  old, 
crooked  nails,  which  have  just  been 
released  from  a  century's  durance  in 
a  brick  wall.  I  cannot  cast  my  eyes 
on  his  character  without  being  reli- 
gious. This  is  the  only  good  effect  I 
have  derived  from  his  writings  :  he 
brings  into  my  mind  the  resurrection, 
and  paints  the  tumultuous  resuscita- 
tion of  awakened  men  with  a  pencil 
of  masterly  confusion.  I  am  fully 
convinced  of  one  thing,  either  that  he 
or  his  pen  is  intoxicated  when  he 
writes  to  me,  for  his  letters  seem  to 
have  borrowed  the  reel  of  wine,  and 
stagger  from  one  corner  of  the  sheet 
to  the  other.  They  remind  me  of 
Lord  Chatham's  administration,  lying 
together  heads  and  points  in  one 
truckle-bed. — Dr.  Parr. 

OPINION   OF  THE    PRESS,    ON    CATHO- 
LIC  EMANCIPATION. 

An  estimate  has  been  given  of  the 
opinions  of  the  public  press  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  upon  the 
subject  of  concessions,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  number  in  favor  of 
the  late  measure  is  107;  against  it, 
87  :  and  neutral  44.  The  majority 
is  principally  found  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  leading  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns,  while  the  minority 
is  scattered  over  distant  districts,  and 
through  the  lesser. 

PRIZE  FOR  COLORED  LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLATES. 

The  French  Societi  d' Encourage- 
ment has  proposed  that  two  thousand 
francs  be  given  to  the  inventor  of  a 
certain  and  economical  method  for  co- 
lored printing  in  lithography.  The 
conditions  required  are,  that  the  me- 
thod shall  be  reduced  to  practice  by 
the  inventor  in  such  a  manner,  lstly, 
as  to  furnish  at  least  a  thousand  im- 
pressions of  one  subject,  either  com- 
plete, or  so  far  advanced  (in  case  the 
work  shall  demand  a  fine  finish),  that 
the  coloring  of  the  plates  may  be  ef- 
fected at  a  slight  expense  ;  2ndly,  that 
the  results  shall  be  less  expensive, 
without  being  less  perfect,  than  those 
which  are  furnished  by  the  printing  in 
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color  on  copper.  The  society  do  not 
exact,  that  the  operation  shall  he  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  a  single  stone;  but 
they  require  an  exact  description  of 
the  process,  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  specimens  of  diffe- 
rent plates.  The  prize  will  he  deter- 
mined in  the  course  of  the  second 
half-year  of  1830.  The  memoirs  and 
proofs  to  be  sent  in  before  the  1st  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 

SOUTH    AMERICAN     MANNERS. 

Whether  it  be  the  romantic  novelty 
of  many  places  in  South  America,  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  free  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  the  more  polish- 
ed classes,  or  whether  there  be  some 
undefinable  charm  in  that  state  of  so- 
ciety which  has  not  passed  beyond  a 
certain  point  of  civilization,  certain  it 
is  that  lew  foreigners  have  resided  for 
any  length  of  time  in  Chile,  Peru,  or 
la  the  principal  towns  of  the  Pampas, 
without  feeling  an  ardent  desire  to 
revisit  them.  In  this  number  might 
be  named  several  European  naval  offi- 
cers who  have  served  in  the  Pacific, 
and  who  have  expressed  these  senti- 
ments, although  they  move  in  the  very 
highest  circles  of  England  and  France. 
Countries  which  have  not  reached  the 
utmost  pitch  of  refinement  have  their 
peculiar  attractions,  as  well  as  the 
most  highly  polished  nations  ;  but,  to 
the  casual  resident,  the  former  offers 
many  advantages  unattainable  in  Eu- 
rope. The  virtue  of  hospitality,  ex- 
iled by  luxury  and  refinement,  exhi- 
bits itself  in  the  New  World  under 
such  noble  and  endearing  forms,  as 
would  almost  tempt  the  philosopher, 
as  well  as  the  weary  traveller,  to 
dread  the  approach  of  the  factitious 
civilization  that  would  banish  it. 

COAL  MINES   IN    SPAIN. 

The  Company  of  the  Guadalquivir 
having  endeavored  to  ascertain  that 
the  coal  mines  of  the  Asturias  could 
supply  them  with  twenty  thousand  tons 
per  annum,  the  intendant  of  that  prin- 
cipality replied,  that  it  would  not  only 
contract  to  furnish  them  with  the  re- 
quired quantity  at  the  rate  of  14s.  per 
ton,  inclusive  of  the  expense  of  ship- 


ment, but  that  the  stores  of  this  arti- 
cle which  nature  had  provided,  were 
so  considerable,  and  the  facility  of  ex- 
tracting it  so  great,  that  the  Asturias 
were  capable  of  providing  coals  for 
the  entire  consumption  of  Europe  dur- 
ing an  unlimited  term  of  years.  He 
adds,  that  the  whole  soil  is  one  im- 
mense mass  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

CHANNELS  OF  TRADE ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE. 

England  possesses  30,000  miles  of 
roads,  nearly  4000  miles  of  canals, 
and  above  300  miles  of  railways  : 
whereas  the  territory  of  France,  which 
is  more  than  twice  as  extensive,  does 
not  afford  above  45,000  miles  of  roads, 
1500  miles  of  canals,  and  114  miles 
of  railways,  of  which  latter,  seventy- 
eight  are  still  in  course  of  completion. 

NEW    WORKS. 

Mr.  Hood,  the  author  of  Whims 
and  Oddities,  has  a  new  work  in  the 
press,  entitled  Epping  Hunt.  It  de- 
scribes the  adventures  of  a  worthy 
citizen  who  joins  the  Easter  Hunt, 
and  is  to  be  illustrated  with  several 
engravings  on  wood,  after  the  designs 
of  George  Cruikshank. 

Pelham  has  been  translated  into 
German,  and  published  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  Major  Richard.  The 
same  gentleman  also  published  a 
translation  of  Almack's  Revisited,  and 
has  just  finished  a  translation  of  the 
Disowned. 

In  "  Devereux,"  the  new  novel  by 
the  author  of  "  Pelham,"  there  is 
sufficient  variety  for  every  reader  :  the 
historian  'may  read  it  for  its  ac- 
curate and  animated  social  painting, 
the  philosopher  for  its  acute  and  en- 
lightened views,  the  man  of  the  world 
for  its  keen  and  lively  sarcasm, 
while  the  poet  will  no  less  enjoy  the 
imagination  which  sheds  over  parts  a 
beauty  of  a  superior  order. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  editor  of  the 
English  edition  of  Professor  Anthon's 
improved  Lempriere,  announces  his 
intention  to  reprint  in  Parts,  at  stated 
periods,  Dr.  Webster's  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
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No.  XI. — Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. 
( With  a  Portrait.) 


Few  works  within  the  compass  of 
modern  literature  have  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  reading  portion  of  the 
community  a  deeper  or  more  general 
interest,  than  a  poem  on  "  The  Omni- 
presence of  the  Deity,"  for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery.  In  the  space  of 
sixteen  months  no  less  than  eight  edi- 
tions of  this  work  have  issued  from 
the  press ;  and  of  his  "  Universal 
Prayer,  &c."  a  more  recent  poem, 
three  editions  have  been  published  in 
little  more  than  six  months. 

To  readers  who  have  been  charmed 
with  the  emanations  of  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery's genius,  the  contour  and  linea- 
ments of  his  countenance  cannot  fail 
to  be  pleasing.  Under  this  impres- 
sion we  have  had  the  portrait,  which 
ornaments  this  number,  engraven  for 
the  Atheneura.  It  is  copied  from 
an  English  one,  which  is  executed  in 
a  masterly  style  by  Thomson,  and 
said  to  be  a  correct  likeness.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  biographical 
sketch,  the  particulars  of  which,  though 
scanty,  have  been  derived  from  au- 
thentic sources. 

Of  one  whose  career  in  literature 
has  been  as  short  as  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  fortunate,  little  perhaps 
can  be  said  of  any  interest  to  veterans 


who  have  been  through  life  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits.  It  is,  however,  al- 
ways pleasing  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  intellect  under  all  ages  and 
circumstances,  and  to  gather  facts 
which  tend  to  illustrate  the  mental 
character  ;  and  therefore,  without  any 
further  prefatory  remarks,  we  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  few  particu- 
lars we  have  been  able  to  collect. 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery*  was 
born  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1807.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, of  honorable  and  ancient  de- 
scent, but  somewhat  unfortunate  as  to 
the  inheritance  of  family  property. 
The  father  of  the  elder  Montgomery, 
and  grandfather  of  the  youthful  poet, 
was,  we  have  been  given  to  understand, 
a  brother  to  General  Montgomery, 
whose  exploits  rendered  him  conspi- 
cuous during  the  American  war,  and 
whose  name  is  enrolled  with  those  of 
other  heroes,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves during  that  eventful  period. 
The  poet's  grandfather  was  a  mer- 
chant, who,  amidst  his  speculations, 
was  by  his  relation  deprived  of  a  large 
fortune,  which  his  family  ought  to 
have  enjoyed.  This  disaster  occa- 
sioned great  distress  amongst  its  seve- 
ral branches,  and  made  sad  havoc  in 
their  destinies  and  hopes. 


*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  amiable  James  Montgomery,   author  of  "  Greenland," 
The  World  before  the  Flood,"  "  The  Pelican  Island,"  &c.  &c. 
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Our  poet's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  originally  bred  to  the 
law.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a 
highly  respectable  family  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  though  a  man  of  unassum- 
ing and  retiring  habits,  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  an 
orator,  a  theologian,  and  a  mathema- 
tician. 

Robert  Montgomery,  after  receiv- 
ing an  excellent  classical  education, 
was  for  a  season  destined  for  some 
profession,  and  at  one  time  was  desi- 
rous of  entering  Magdalen  Hall,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  church.  While 
this  was  in  contemplation,  like  many 
of  his  youthful  compeers  he  produced 
numerous  scraps  of  poetry,  some  of 
which  were  not  very  remarkable  either 
for  harmony  of  numbers  or  profundity 
of  thought,  while  others  were  distin- 
guished by  various  degrees  of  merit. 
With  some  of  these  detached  and  fu- 
gitive pieces,  the  author's  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  pages  of  the  Im- 
perial Magazine.  This  circumstance 
was  not  without  its  influence  on  his 
future  resolutions  to  attempt  a  more 
elevated  flight  on  the  Parnassian  hills. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ma- 
ny, at  this  early  age,  have  written 
pieces  far  superior  to  those  of  our 
author,  who,  as  they  advanced  in 
years,  were  never  able  to  acquire  poe- 
tical fame,  or  literary  reputation.  The 
early  notice  which  their  productions 
obtained,  vanished  as  they  advanced 
to  maturity.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
composed  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  ex- 
cited at  first  little  or  no  attention, 
while  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  ripen- 
ing to  maturity  the  fertility  of  his  ge- 
nius, has  placed  him  on  an  eminence 
which  the  most  fortunate  bards  have 
been  proud  to  occupy.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  human  mind  puzzle  prog- 
nostication as  well  as  deceive  it,  and 
we  must  wait  the  arrival  of  more  light 
than  philosophy  or  reason  now  pos- 
sesses, before  we  can  hope  to  unfold 
its  latent  mysteries. 

The  first  avowed  and  decisive  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  M.  to  appear  before  the 
public  in  the  character  of  an  author, 
was  in  a   weekly  periodical,  entitled 


"  The  Inspector,"  which  consisted  of 
essays,  fragments,  sketches,  and  effu- 
sions of  various  kinds,  though  uni- 
formly of  a  moral  and  useful  tendency. 
This  hebdomadal  pamphlet  first  start- 
ed in  his  native  city,  under  his  imme- 
diate superintendence,  and  was  sold 
at  threepence  per  number.  Here  it 
continued  for  six  months  ;  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  Bath  not  being  congenial 
to  its  constitution,  it  was  removed  to 
London,  where,  though  cherished  by 
its  parent,  and  assisted  by  some  able 
literary  physicians,  its  illness  increas- 
ed, and,  after  languishing  for  a  season, 
it  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Our  author  being  now  in  London, 
and  the  occasion  of  his  coming  having 
been  discontinued,  some  new  effort  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  became  ne- 
cessary, not  merely  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  fame,  but  for  what,  to  bards 
as  well  as  others,  has  a  still  more  im- 
perious claim.  Thus  circumstanced, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  severe  and 
biting  satire,  entitled,  "  The  Age  re- 
viewed," which,  accompanied  with  a 
spirited  political  dialogue,  entitled, 
"  The  Runaways,"  came  before  the 
public  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1827.  The  literary 
stir  which  its  birth  excited,  plainly 
indicated  that  it  was  not  destined  to 
drop  stillborn  from  the  press.  By  the 
Literary  Gazette  it  was  condemned  in 
language  of  no  common  severity,  the 
writer  of  the  article  having  embodied 
in  his  invective  nearly  all  the  harshest 
terms  of  reproach  which  the  English 
nomenclature  could  afford.  Of  this 
unqualified  condemnation,  the  true 
cause  may  perhaps  be  found  in  some 
sarcastic  lines  on  the  editor,  which 
occur  in  the  satire,  and  to  which  were 
appended  a  note  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  mitigate  the  irritation  which 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  excite,  and 
which  issued  in  the  castigation  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  By  other 
journals,  however,  it  was  praised  as  a 
work  of  no  common  merit. 

As  a  satire,  it  is  strong,  active, 
galling,  and  every  where  full  of  vigor. 
Viewing  it  as  an  edge-tool,  we  can 
scarcely  dare  to  touch  it  without  cut- 
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ting  our  fingers  :  as  a  serpent,  it  bites 
with  severity  whatever  comes  within 
its  reach  ;  and  wherever  we  trace  its 
progress,  the  effects  of  its  stings  are 
always  left  behind. 

Young,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic, 
the  author,  hurried  on  by  the  energies 
of  his  muse,  unfortunately  discharged 
his  arrows  against  numerous  individu- 
als, without  that  due  discrimination  of 
character,  which,  as  the  friend  of  vir- 
tue and  morals,  he  ought  always  to 
have  kept  in  view.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, charge  him  with  having  been 
actuated  by  any  malignant  motives, 
towards  those  whose  zeal  and  pecu- 
liarities have  procured  them  a  gibbet 
in  his  pages  ;  but  we  feel  assured  that 
in  a  future  edition  his  discretion  will 
find  ample  opportunities  of  expunging 
offensive  passages,  and  of  directing 
the  whole  force  of  his  satirical  energy 
into  a  channel  where  it  may  subserve 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  benefit  man- 
kind. 

From  among  a  motley  swarm,  who 
in  various  ways  have  made  themselves 
notorious,  the  author  in  this  pointed 
satire  has  selected  two,  whose  charac- 
ters, in  the  following  lines,  he  thus 
forcibly  delineates  : — 

"  Now  for  the  apex  of  polluted  souls, 
No  shame  subdues,  no  reverence  controls, — 
Puff'd  into  pertness,  pand'ring  to  the  time, 
Two  pinnacles  of  blasphemy  and  crime; — 
Come,  godless,  blushless,  England's  vilest  pair, 
Blots  on  her  land,  and  pestful  to  the  air, — 

C and  T !*  may  each  kindred  name 

Be  linked  to  one  eternity  of  shame  ! 

"  First,  thou,  the  cap'ring  coxcomb  of  the 
two, 
With  head  upshooting  from  thy  coat  of  blue, — 
Say,  what  has  "  Reverend"  to  do  with  thee, 
Though  big  and  bloated  with  effrontery  1 
Wert  Reverend,  when  round  thee  lolled  a  gang, 
To  drink  the  poison  of  thine  impious  slang; 
And  on  Heaven's  book,  thy  cursed  feet  then 

trode, 
To  foam  thy  foulness  at  the  throne  of  God  1 — 
Wert    Reverend,    when   from    the    pot-house 

turn'd, 
And  drunken  fevers  through  thy  bosom  burn'd — 
Mean  to  the  larc'ny  of  a  paltry  pot, 
At  once  a  rogue,  an  Atheist,  and  a  sot ! 
Or,  Reverend,  when  to  each  Christian  fane, 
Thou  lead'st  the  barking  bull-dogs  of  thy  train, 
In  mean  and  native  brutishness  of  mind, 


To  growl  thy  dogmas,  and  pervert  the  blind  1 
Go,  caitiff ! — put  a  mask  upon  that  face, 
The  staring  mirror  of  thy  soul's  disgrace, 
Go,  seek  some  dunghill  to  harangue  thy  breed, 
And  there  enjoy  the  dark  satanic  creed  : — 
Though  stiff  in  port,  and  stately  with  thy  glass, 
May  good  men  frown  whene'er  they  see  thee 

pass, 
Till  even  infant  tongues  shall  lisp  thee,  'vile,' 
And  Britons  hoot  thee  from  their  tainted  isle  ! 
"  The  base  we've  had,  of  every  kind  and 
hue, 
The  bloody,  lech'rous,  and  unnat'ral  too — 
But  never,  yet,  the  wretch  that  equall'd  theev 
Thou  synonyme  of  all  depravity; 
Thy  mind  as  canker'd  as  thy  columns  vile, — 

Thou  pois'nous,  poor  polluted  thing, — C ! 

For  thee  must   heaven's    empyreal    portals 

close, 
And  Hope  be  buried  in  her  dead  repose  ! — 
For  thee  must  glorious  aspirations  cease, 
Nor  Faith  still  vision  out  her  heaven  of  peace, 
And  minds  no  longer  dare  to  feel  divine, 
But  turn  distorted,  fester'd,  lewd  as  thine  ! — 
If  yet  within  thee  dwell  one  thought  of  shame, 
If  the  least  true  feeling  for  thy  country's  claim, 
And  common  nature  but  preserve  her  right, — 
Then  tear  thy  hellish  pictures  from  our  sight  ; 
If  vile  thou  must  be, — hie  thee  to  some  den, 
To  feast  the  fancies  of  thy  fellow-men  ; 
But  stand  not  forth  to  Britain's  public  eye, 
The  monger-fiend  of  painted  blasphemy  ! 
Now  go  ! — and  quickly   end   thy  course   per- 
verse, 
Hung  on  the  gibbet  of  a  nation's  curse  !" 

Mr.  Montgomery  having  by  this 
satire  rendered  himself  conspicuous  as 
an  author,  turned  his  attention  to  ano- 
ther subject  encircled  on  every  side 
with  dignity,  solemnity,  and  awe,  and 
in  January,  1828,  produced  his  cele- 
brated poem  on  "  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity."  This  was  a  bold  and 
daring  attempt.  The  universe  in  all 
its  magnificence  and  beauty  lay  be- 
fore him  ;  spirit  and  matter,  human 
feelings  and  celestial  intelligences, 
offered  themselves  to  his  contempla- 
tion, and  he  was  at  liberty  to  range 
through  every  grade  of  conceivable 
existence.  Of  his  mental  and  poetic- 
al vigor  for  this  arduous  undertaking, 
no  one  who  had  read  his  satire  could 
justly  entertain  a  doubt;  but  with 
many  it  was  somewhat  questionable  if 
he  could  ascend  that  elevated  region 
with  a  becoming  grace,  and  sustain  his 
flight  while  soaring  in  the  empire  of 
infinity,  and  contemplating   the    attri- 


*  Probably  Messrs^  Carlyle  and  Taylor,  who,  we  believe,  belong  to  that  class  of"  travelling 
preachers"  of  which  the  United  States  contain  an  active  member  in  the  person  of  a  celebrated 
female. 
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butes  of  God.  The  "  Satires"  and  the 
"Night  Thoughts"  of  Dr.  Young  had, 
however,  already  proved  that  it  was 
more  than  possible  for  the  same  mind 
to  be  engaged  on  topics  so  widely  dis- 
similar, and  his  success  had  demon- 
strated that  there  was  nothing  incom- 
patible in  this  diversified  direction  of 
the  same  poetical  talents  and  mental 
energies. 

With  this  illustrious  example  be- 
fore him,  the  author  called  forth  all 
his  powers,  and  sent  his  "  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity"  into  the  world. 
On  its  first  appearance  it  was  seized 
with  much  avidity  by  various  classes 
of  readers,  many  of  whom  were  no 
doubt  actuated  by  very  different  mo- 
tives. A  perusal  of  its  pages  soon 
gave  circulation  to  its  fame,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  demand  for  copies 
which  the  first  impression  was  inade- 
quate to  supply.  One  edition  after 
another  has  since  been  called  for,  and 
the  eighth  is  now  in  circulation. 

Of  this  poem  many  of  the  literary 
journals  have  spoken  in  terms  of  high 
panegyric ;  and  nearly  all  of  them, 
favorably.  It  is  but  fair  to  slate,  that 
the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
seized  an  early  opportunity  to  expa- 
tiate on  its  excellencies.* 

During  the  subsequent  editions 
through  which  the  work  has  passed, 
the  author  has  introduced  some  slight 


alterations  in  the  construction  of  seve- 
ral lines,  and  imparted  to  others  va- 
rious minute  and  delicate  touches, 
which,  in  their  combined  effect,  have 
given  to  the  whole  a  stronger  approxi- 
mation towards  perfection.  Additional 
lines  are  also  interspersed  throughout 
the  whole,  amounting  to  about  twenty 
pages,  but  without  in  the  least  respect 
altering  any  feature  of  its  original 
character. 

Having  called  his  readers  to  witness 
the  birth  of  creation,  and  to  see  how 
the  Holy  Spirit — 

"  With  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dovelike,  sate  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  made  it  pregnant," 

the  author,  in  the  following  lines,  in- 
vites us  to  contemplate  the  ubiquity 
of  God  : 

"  And  thus  Thou  wert,  and  art  the  Foun- 
tain soul, 
And  countless  worlds  around  thee  live  and  roll ; 
In  sun  and  shade,  in  ocean  and  in  air, 
Diffused,  yet  undiminished — every  where  : 
Alt  life  and  motion  from  Thy  source  began, 
From  worlds  to  atoms,  angels  down  to  man. 
"  Lord  of  all  being,  where  can  fancy  fly, 
To  what  far  realms,  unmeasured  by  thine  eye  1 
Where  can  we  hide  beneath  Thy  blazing  sun, 
Where  dwell'st  Thou  not,  the  boundless,  view- 
less One  1 
"  Shall  guilt  couch  down  within  the  cavern's 
gloom, 
And  quivering,  groaning,  meditate  her  doom  1 
Or  scale  the  mountains  where  the  whirlwinds 

rest, 
And  in  the  night-blast  cool  her  fiery  breast  1 


*  We  cannot  here  forbear  quoting  a  specimen  from  each  of  the  reviews  in  the  London  Lite- 
rary Gazette  of  the  above  works  of  Montgomery.  They  show  that  there  must  either  have  been  a 
difference  in  the  merit  of  the  two  works  which  one  could  hardly  believe  possible  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  pen  within  so  short  a  period,  or  that  the  judgment  of  the  editor  must  have 
been  influenced,  in  one  or  both  cases,  by  something  else  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work 
under  review.  In  speaking  of  "  The  Age  Reviewed,"  the  Gazette  of  June  9,  1827,  has  the 
following  remarks  : — "  Other  bilious  creatures  try  to  spit  and  sputter  their  phlegm  out  in  peri- 
odicals, or,  at  largest,  in  bits  of  pamphlets  :  but  here  we  have  the  disease  in  the  afflicting  form 
of  octavo,  and  the  quantity  of  froth  and  filth  has  a  claim  to  attract  more  medical  notice,  and 
demand  from  humanity  more  curative  physic For  the  maladies  of  alliteration  and  antithe- 
sis, which  constitute  the  whole  virus  of  his  pseudo  poetry,  we  see  no  hope  of  cure  :  they  are  not 
merely  in,  they  are  the  system  ;  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  make  a  Demosthenes  out  of  a  dumb- 
waiter, as  a  poet  out  of  such  garbish Thus  we  have  a  compound  of  ignorance,  incompre- 
hensible verbiage,  mean  abuse,  nonsense,  vulgarity,  folly,  and  obscenity — altogether  one  of  the 
most  despicable  publications  that  ever  insulted  public  taste — pushed  forward  with  a  degree  of 
egotism  and  assurance,  which,  if  ever  information  and  judgment  should  accrue  to  the  writer,  (a 
result  hardly  to  be  hoped,)  must  be  the  source  of  much  regret  and  mortification  to  him  in  his 
maturer  years." — In  a  review  of  "  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  the  same  writer,  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  for  Feb.  2,  1828,  thus  speaks  of  that  work  and  its  author  :— "  We  have  no  he- 
sitation in  ranking  it  in  the  very  highest  class  of  English  Sacred  Poesy.  It  reflects  anew  lustre 
on  the  name  of  Montgomery ;  and  well  deserves  the  utmost  favor  both  of  religious  and  poetical 

readers We  most  heartily  recommend  this  extraordinary  production  to  all  the  admirers  of 

true  genius It  is  indeed  a  magnificent  and  sublime  composition Mr.  M.'s  tempera- 
ture is  of  the  true  and  high  poetic  tone He  has  the  soul  to  attempt,  and  the  capaciiy  to 

reach,  the  nobler,  the  noblest,  inspirations  of  the  Muoe." 
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Within  the  cavern-gloom  Thine  eye  can  see, 
The  sky-clad    mountains    lift  their    heads   to 

Thee  ! 
Thy  Spirit  rides  upon  the  thunder  storms, 
Darkening  the  skies  into  terrific  forms  ! 
Beams  in  the  light'ning,  rocks  upon  the  seas, 
Roars  in  the  blast,  and  whispers  in  the  breeze. 
In  calm  and  storm,  in  heaven  and  earth,  Thou 

art, — 
Trace  but  Thy  works — they  bring  Thee  to  the 

heart  ! 
The  fulness  of  Thy  presence  who  can  see  1 
Man  cannot  live,  great  God,  and  look  on  Thee ; 
Around  Thy  form  eternal  lightnings  glow,— 
Thy  voice  appals  the  shudd'ring  world  below. 
'•'  Oh  !  Egypt  felt  Thee  when,  by  signif  un- 

scared, 
To  mock  Thy  might  the  rebel  monarch  dared  ; 
Thou  look  'dst,  and  Ocean  sever'd  at  the  glance  ! 
Undaunted  still  the  charioteers  advance  : 
Thou  look'dst  again,  she  clashed  her  howling 

waves, 
And  roar'd  in  stormy  triumph  o'er  their  graves ! 
"  On  Sinai's  mountain,  when  Thy  glory  came 
In  rolls  of  thunder,  and  in  clouds  of  flame; 
There,  while  volcanic  smoke  Thy  throne  o'er- 

cast, 
And  the  mount  shrunk  beneath  the  trumpet- 
blast, 
How  did  Thy  presence  smite  all  Israel's  eye  ! 
How  dreadful  were  the  gleams  of  Deity  ! 

"  There  is  a  voiceless  eloquence  on  earth, 
Telling  of  Him  who  gave  her  wonders  birth  ; 
And  long  may  I  remain  th'  adoring  child 
Of  nature's  majesty,  sublime  or  wild  ; 
Hill,  flood,  and  forest,  mountain,  rock,  and  sea, 
All  take   their  terrors  and  their  charms  from 

Thee,— 
From  Thee,  whose  hidden  but  supreme  control 
Moves  through  the  world,  a  universal  soul." 

After  surveying  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture with  which  our  earth  is  richly 
adorned,  and  the  sublimer  spectacles 
which  it  occasionally  presents  to  view, 
and  discovering  that  the  "  mercy  - 
fountains  of  Divinity  stream  through 
all,"  he  thus  directs  his  contemplation 
to  the  starry  heavens  : — 

"  Now  turn  from  earth  to  yonder  glorious  sky, 
Th'  imagin'd  dwelling-place  of  Deity  ! 
Ye  quenchless  stars  !  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 
While  half  the  world  is  lapp'd  in  downy  dreams, 
And    round   the  lattice    creep   your   midnight 

beams, 
How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eyes, 
In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies  ! 

"  And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 
At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiseless  way, 
How  the  heart  mingles  with  the  moon-lit  hour, 
As  if  the  starry  heavens  suffused  a  power  ! 
See  !  not  a  cloud  careers  yon  pensile  sweep, 
A  waveless  sea  of  azure,  still  as  sleep  ; 
Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  Moon  presides, 
Shrin'd  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides  ; 
And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 
Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam  : 
The  lull'd  winds,   too,   aie  sleeping  in   their 

caves, 


No  stormy  murmurs  roll  upon  the  waves. 
Nature  is  hush'd,  as  if  her  works  adored, 
Still'd  by  the  presence  of  her  living  Lord  ! 
"  And  now,  while  through   the  ocean-man- 
tling haze 
A  dizzy  chain  of  yellow  lustre  plays, 
And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  veil'd  the  land, 
Go,  stranger,  muse  thou   by   the  wave-worn 

strand  : 
Cent'ries  have  glided  o'er  the  balanc'd  earth, 
Myriads  have  bless'd,  and  myriads  curs'd  their 

birth; 
Still,  yon  sky-beacons  keep  a  dimless  glare, 
Unsullied  as  the  God  who  thron'd  them  there  ! 
Though    swelling   earthquakes  heave  the   as- 
tounded world, 
And  king  and   kingdom  from   their  pride  are 

hurl'd, 
Sublimely  calm,  they  run  their  bright  career, 
Unheedful  of  the  storms  and  changes  here. 
We  want  no  hymn  to  hear,  or  pomp  to  see, 
For  all  around  is  deep  divinity  !" 

In  speaking  of  man's  immortality, 
the  author,  in  the  following  extract, 
inquires  how,  if  this  doctrine  is  not 
true,  we  are  to  account  for  the  high 
aspirations  of  the  soul. 

"  And  shall  the  soul,  the  fount  of  reason,  die, 
When  dust  and  darkness  round  its  temple  lie  1 
Did  God  breathe  in  it  no  ethereal  fire, 
Dimless  and  quenchless,  though  the  breath  ex- 
pire 1 
Then  why  were  godlike  aspirations  given, 
That,  scorning  earth,  so  often  frame  a  heaven  1 
Why  does  the  ever-craving  wish  arise 
For  something  nobler  than  the  world  supplies  1 
Ah,  no  !  it  cannot  be  that  men  were  sent 
To  live  and  languish  on  in  discontent ; 
That  Soul  was  moulded  to  betrayful  trust, 
To  feel  like  God,  and  perish  like  the  dust." 

These  quotations  will  give  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  the 
volume  from  which  they  are  taken,  a 
better  idea  of  its  nature  and  merits 
than  any  remarks  we  could  make. 
Faults  may  be  detected  in  these  speci- 
mens, and  throughout  the  work  ;  but 
we  think  the  candid  reader  will  agree 
with  us  that  they  are  such  as  al- 
most necessarily  belong  to  the  ear- 
ly years  of  the  author,  and  are  infi- 
nitely more  than  atoned  for  by  the 
genius  and  beauty  with  which  they 
are  accompanied. 

In  May,  1828,  but  four  months  af- 
ter the  appearance  of  his  "  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity,"  Mr.  Montgomery 
came  again  before  the  public  as  the 
author  of  a  work  of  a  very  different 
character,  entitled,  "  The  Puffiad  :  a 
Satire."  The  object  of  the  author  in 
this  poem  seems  to  have  been  to  at- 
tack the  practice  of  Puffing,  and  its 
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professors,  particularly  those  in  the 
literary  line,  against  whom  he  pours 
out  a  flood  of  wrath.  The  charges  of 
being  too  personal  in  his  attacks  on 
eminent  individuals,  of  using  mean 
comparisons,  and  coarse  and  vitupera- 
tive language,  were  preferred  against 
him  by  more  than  one  periodical  jour- 
nal ;  and  we  must  give  it  as  our  opin- 
ion, that  although  there  are  many  cle- 
ver passages  in  the  poem,  the  Pufliad 
was  not  worthy  of  the  high  fame  which 
its  author  had  so  recently  and  deserv- 
edly acquired.  We  can  only  quote 
the  following  lines,  in  which  Mr.  M. 
speaks  in  no  very  flattering  terms  of 
his  contemporary  poets. 

"  Like  a  mix'd   herd   of  pigs,  the  sons  of 

rhyme, 
Methinks  I  see  them  up  Parnassus  climb : 
One  grunts  an  epic  with  a  hideous  howl, 
And   nods  his  pond'rous  head,  and  shakes  his 

jowl; 
Another,  half  between  a  grunt  and  groan, 
Snuffles  along,  delighted  with  his  tone  ; 
The  last,  a  little,  whimpering,  frisky  thing, 
Squeaks  a  shrill  stanza  on  the  state  and  king. 
Two  faults,  amid  ten  thousand  more,  combine 
To  bring  dishonor  on  the  poet's  line  ; 
Facility  and  Dulness  : — both  alike 
With  sickly  weariness  the  reader  strike  : 
First  comes  your  vain-struck  versifying  fool, 
Who  boasts  at  every  hour  his  rhyme  to  rule  ; 
So  acquiescent  is  his  frothy  Muse, 
She  drivels  nonsense  whensoe'er  he  choose  ; 
By  sea  or  land — at  supper  or  at  tea — 
A-bed  or  up— one  living  rhyme  is  he  ! 

"  And  round  him,  when  he  takes  his  quill  in 

hand, 
What  viewless,  trash-inspiring  Spirits  stand  ! 
First,  Flippancy  with  her  insensate  tongue, 
Then  Metaphor  amid  her  daUbings  hung, 
Then  Rhyme,  with  bells  upon  her  hands  and 

toes, 
And  nimble  Nonsense  cackling  as  she  goes  ! 
Thus  aided,  boldly  is  the  strain  begun, 
And  ready  lines  like  loosen'd  sluices  run  ; 
While  in  one  changeless,  inexpressive  chime, 
The  syllables  rush  scamp'ring  into  rhyme  !" 

In  October,  1828,  Mr.  M.  again 
appeared  in  the  field  in  which  he  had 
previously  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest  of 
fame — that  of  Sacred  Poetry.  The 
work  which  he  now  presented  to  the 
public  consisted  of  four  poems, — "  A 
Universal  Prayer  ;  Death  ;  a  Vision  of 
Heaven  ;  and  a  Vision  of  Hell,"— and 
two  minor  pieces  :  the  whole  in  blank 
verse.  This  volume  was  well  receiv- 
ed by  the  public.       It  did   not  indeed 


create  so  much  surprise  as  his  "  Om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity,"  although, 
as  a  whole,  in  no  degree  inferior  to 
that  work  ;  for  the  genius  and  strength 
of  talent  displayed  in  it  were  not 
so  unexpected,  the  perusal  of  the  for- 
mer having  given  its  readers  a  know- 
ledge of  what  the  author  was  capable 
in  treating  of  subjects  which  require 
that  the  Poet  should 

"  Tread  on  shadowy  ground,  sink 
Deep — and  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil." 

As  a  review  of  this  volume  has  al- 
ready been  published  in  the  Athene- 
urn,*  it  will  be  unnecessary  at  present 
to  do  more  than  select  a  few  short 
extracts.  From  the  fate  of  Genius 
we  quote  a  portion,  as  an  example 
probably  of  the  writer's  own  emotions. 

"  To  have  thy  glory  mapp'd  upon  the  chart 
Of  Time,  and  be  immortal  in  the  truth 
And  offspring  of  a  lofty  soul ;  to  build 
A  monument  of  mind,  on  which  the  world 
May  gaze,  and  round  it  future  ages  throng, — 
Such  is  the  godlike  wish  forever  warm 
And  stirring  in  thy  spirit's  depth  :  and  oft 
Beneath  the  mute  magnificence  of  heaven, 
When  wandering  at  the  radiant  hour  of  noon, 
Ambition  dares,  and  hope  secures  thee  all ! 
"  Romantic  boy  !  ambition  is  thy  curse; 
And  ere  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
Thou  stand'st,  with  triumph  beaming  from  thy 

brow, 
The  grave  will  hold  thee  and  thy  buried  hopes. 
The  path  to  glory  is  a  path  of  fire 
To  feeling  hearts,  all  gifted  though  they  be, 
And  martyrs  to  the  genius  they  adore  : 
The  wear  of  passion  and  the  waste  of  thought, 
The  glow  of  inspiration,  and  the  gloom 
That  like  a  death-shade  clouds  the  brightest 

hour, — 
And  that  fierce  rack  on  which  a  faithless  world 
Will  make  thee  writhe — all  these  ennerving 

pangs, 
With  agonies  that  mock  the  use  of  words, 
Thou  canst  not  bear — thy  temple  is  a  tomb  !" 

In  the  "Vision  of  Heaven,"  the 
Poet  is  in  fancy  borne  upward,  and 

"  Beneath  the  span 
Of  heaven,  all  earth  lay  languishing  in  light; 
Her  streamlets  with  a  bee-like  murmur  ran, 
And  while  the  trees  like  living  creatures  waved 
Their  plumage  to  the  wind,  the  bird  and  breeze 
Together  hymn'd  and  harmonised  the  air. 

"  I  roam'd,  then  sate  delighted  on  a  mound 
Green-tress'd  and  glitt'ring  in  the  dizzy  rays 
Of  eve,  and  heavenward  turn'd  my  musing  eye. 
Who  ever  glanced  the  heavens,  nor  dream'd  of 

God, 
Of  human  destiny,  and  things  divine  ? 


See 
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0  that  mine  eye  could  pierce  yon  azure  cope  ! 
Thus  stirred  the  daring  thought ;  and  while  it 

warm'd 
Within,  a  trance  like  heavenly  music  stole 
Upon  my  spirit,  weaning  earthly  sense, 
Till,  in  a  vision,  up  the  airy  deep 
It  darted,  as  a  sky-bird  to  the  clouds ! 

"  Thus  disembodied,  thro'  the  air  I  wing'd, 
Till  earth  beneath  me  in  the  glassy  depth 
Lay  twinkling  like  a  star." 

He  recognises  Milton  in  the  celes- 
tial regions  ;  but, 

"  Fairest  of  all  fair  visions  seen  above, 
Remember'd  loves  and  unforgotten  friends 
Were  recognised  again  !     Along  a  mead 
Of  bright  immensity  I  saw  them  stray  ; 
Not  anguish-worn,  or  rack'd  with  inward  fears, 
But  shining  in  the  beauty  of  the  bless'd  : — 
Oh  !  ye  in  life  so  loved,  in  death  so  mourned ! 
How  oft  affection  through  the  desart  world 
Delights  to  track  ye  where  your  feet  have  trod, 
Thro'  fav'rite  walks,  or  fancy-haunted  bowers  ! 
On  twilight  breezes  wing  your  voices  1  or 
In  fairy  music  fraught  with  infant  years, 
Are  echoes  woven  from  your  hymns  above  % 
In  mournful  days  and  melancholy  hours 
We  think  of  you  :  we  shrine  ye  in  the  stars, 
And  recreate  ye  in  celestial  dreams  !" 

We  must  quote  one  eloquent  burst 
of  personal  feeling. 

"  How    oft, — be  witness,  Guardian  of  our 
days  ! 
In  noons  of  young  delight,  while  o'er  the  down, 
Humming    like    bees,    my    happy   playmates 
roam'd, 

1  loved  on  high  and  hoary  crag  to  muse, 
And  round  the  landscape  with  delighted  eye  : 
The  sky  besprinkled  o'er  with  rainbow  hues, 
As  if  angelic  wings  had  wanton'd  there  ; 
The  distanced  city  capp'd  with  hazy  towers; 
And  river  shyly  roaming  by  its  banks 

Of  green  repose, — together  with  the  play 
Of  elfin-music  on  the  fresh-wing'd  air, — 
Entranced  with  these,  how  often  have  I  glovv'd 
With  thoughts  that  panted  to  be  eloquent, 
Yet  only  ventured  forth  in  tears  ! 

"  And  now, 
Though  haply  mellow'd  by  correcting  time, 
I  thank  thee,  Heaven,  that  the  bereaving  world 
Hath  not  diminish'd  the  subliming  hopes 


Of  youth,  in  manhood's  more  imposing  cares. 
Nor  titled  pomp,  nor  princely  mansions,  swell 
The  cloud  of  envy  o'er  my  heart;  for  these 
Are  oft  delusive,  though  adored  :  but  when 
The  Spirit  speaks,  or  beauty  from  the  sky 
Descends  into  my  being — when  I  hear 
The  storm-hymns  of  the  mighty  ocean  roll, 
Or  thunder  sound,  the  champion  of  the  storm  f 
Then  feel  I  envy  for  immortal  words, 
The  rush  of  living  thought;  oh  !  then  I  long 
To  dash  my  feelings  into  deathless  verse, 
That  may  administer  to  unborn  time, 
And  tell  some  lofty  soul  how  I  have  lived 
A  worshiper  of  Nature  and  of  Thee  !" 

What  need  of  any  panegyric,  after 
quoting  passages  like  these  1 

From  the  preceding  sketch  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Montgomery  is  still 
a  very  young  man.  Through  a  train 
of  favorable  circumstances,  but  more 
by  intrinsic  merit,  he  has  written  him- 
self into  reputation  ;  we  hope  he  will 
have  the  prudence  not  to  write  him- 
self out  of  it.  We  would  strongly 
caution  him  against  venturing  his  cha- 
racter for  trifles.  Many  who  have 
been  less  successful  would  rejoice  at 
his  downfall,  and  even  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  accomplish  his  overthrow. 
The  pinnacle  to  which  he  is  elevated 
is  hazardous  in  the  extreme. — We- 
must  say  of  him,  in  conclusion,  and  it 
is  his  most  encouraging  praise,  that 
we  think  him  capable  of  much  more 
than  he  has  done  :  he  has  feelings  that 
require  to  be  cultivated  by  thoughts, 
— there  are  high  models  for  him  to 
emulate,  and  a  store  of  years  that  may 
be  sown  for  golden  harvest ; — and  our 
parting  advice  is,  "  While  we  com- 
mend you  for  the  present,  let  your 
own  hopes  dwell  upon  the  future, — for 
futurity  is  the  poet's  best  heritage." 


THE  SPLENDID  ANNUAL. 


[The  following  humorous  description  of 
the  pleasures  and  pains  attending  an  ele- 
vation to,  and  fall  from,  rank  and  power, 
is  by  the  author  of"  Sayings  and  Doings." 
It  is  from  the  July  number  of  a  monthly 
journal  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the 
"Anniversary,"  an  Annual,  which  last 
year  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  many 
elegant  volumes  of  the  same  charac- 
ter.     Mr.  Scropps  says,  in  his  introduc- 


tion, that  having  heard  this  work  called  a 
splendid  annual,  he  is  induced  to  publish 
in  its  pages  his  own  history,  hoping  for 
sympathy  from  its  readers,  seeing  that  he 
has  been  a  "  splendid  annual"  himself.] 

My  name  is  Scropps — I  am  an  Alder- 
man— I  was  Sheriff — I  have  been 
Lord  Mayor — and  the  three  great  eras 
of   my  existence   were  the  year    of 
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my  shrievalty,  the  year  of  my  mayor- 
alty, and  the  year  after  it.  Until  I 
had  passed  through  this  ordeal  I  had 
no  conception  of  the  extremes  of 
happiness  and  wretchedness  to  which 
a  human  being  may  be  carried,  nor 
ever  believed  that  society  presented 
to  its  members,  an  eminence  so  ex- 
alted as  that  which  I  once  touched, 
or  imagined  a  fall  so  great  as  that 
which  I  experienced. 

I  came  originally  from  that  place  to 
which  persons  of  bad  character  are 
said  to  be  sent — I  mean  Coventry, 
where  rny  father  for  mai  y  years  con- 
tributed his  share  to  the  success  of 
parliamentary  candidates,  the  happi- 
ness of  new  married  couples,  and 
even  the  gratification  of  ambitious 
courtiers,  by  taking  part  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ribands  for  election  cock- 
ades, wedding  favors,  and  cordons  of 
chivalry;  but  trade  failed,  and,  like 
his  betters,  he  became  bankrupt,  but, 
unlike  his  betters,  without  any  conse- 
quent advantage  to  himself;  and  I, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  thrown 
upon  the  world  with  nothing  but  a 
strong  constitution,  a  moderate  educa- 
tion, and  fifteen  shillings  and  eleven 
pence  three  farthings  in  my  pocket. 

With  these  qualifications  I  started 
from  my  native  town  on  a  pedestrian 
excursion  to  London  ;  and  although  I 
fell  into  none  of  those  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  which  I  had  read  at 
school,  I  met  with  more  kindness  than 
the  world  generally  gets  credit  for, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  after  my  depart- 
ure, having  slept  soundly,  if  not  mag- 
nificently, every  night,  and  eaten  with 
an  appetite  which  my  mode  of  tra- 
velling was  admirably  calculated  to 
stimulate,  reached  the  great  metropo- 
lis, having  preserved  of  my  patrimony 
no  less  a  sum  than  nine  shillings  and 
seven  pence. 

The  bells  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  city  were  ringing  merrily  as  I  de- 
scended the  heights  of  Islington ;  and 
were  it  not  that  my  patronymic 
Scropps  never  could,  under  the  most 
improved  system  of  campanology,  be 
jingled  into  anything  harmonious,  I 
have  no  doubt  I,  like  my   great   pre- 


decessor Whittington,  might  have 
heard  in  that  peal  a  prediction  of  rny 
future  exaltation  ;  certain  it  is  I  did 
not ;  and,  wearied  with  my  journey,  I 
took  up  my  lodging  for  the  night  at  a 
very  humble  house  near  Smithfield,  to 
which  I  had  been  kindly  recommend- 
ed by  the  driver  of  a  return  postchaise, 
of  whose  liberal  offer  of  the  moiety  of 
his  bar  to  town  I  had  availed  myself 
at  Barnet. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deduce 
a  moral  from  rny  progress  in  the 
world  at  this  period  of  my  life,  I  need 
not  here  dilate  upon  the  good  policy 
of  honesty,  or  the  advantages  of  tem- 
perance and  perseverance,  by  which  I 
worked  my  way  upwards,  until  after 
meriting  the  confidence  of  an  excel- 
lent master,  I  found  myself  enjoying 
it  fully.  To  his  business  I  succeeded 
at  his  death,  having  several  years  be- 
fore, with  his  sanction,  married  a 
young  and  deserving  woman,  about 
my  own  age,  of  whose  prudence  and 
skill  in  household  matters  I  had  long 
had  a  daily  experience.  In  the  sub- 
ordinate character  of  his  sole  domes- 
tic servant,  in  which  she  figured  when 
I  first  knew  her,  she  had  but  few  op- 
portunities of  displaying  her  intellec- 
tual qualities,  but  when  she  rose  in 
the  world,  and  felt  the  cheering  influ- 
ence of  prosperity,  her  mind,  like  a 
balloon  soaring  into  regions  where  the 
bright  sun  beams  on  it,  expanded,  and 
she  became,  as  she  remains,  the  kind 
unsophisticated  partner  of  my  sorrows 
and  my  pleasures,  the  friend  of  my 
heart,  and  the  guiding  star  of  my 
destinies. 

To  be  brief,  Providence  blessed  my 
efforts  and  increased  my  means ;  I 
became  a  wholesale  dealer  in  every- 
thing, from  barrels  of  gunpowder 
down  to  pickled  herrings  ;  in  the 
civic  acceptation  of  the  word  I  was  a 
merchant,  amongst  the  vulgar  I  am 
called  a  drysalter.  I  accumulated 
wealth  ;  with  my  fortune  my  family 
also  grew,  and  one  male  Scropps,  and 
four  female  ditto,  grace  my  board  at 
least  once  in  every  week  ;  for  I  hold 
it  an  article  of  faith  to  have  a  sirloin 
of  roasted  beef  upon  my  table  on  Sun- 
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days,  and  all  my  children  round  me  to 
partake  of  it :  this  may  he  prejudice 
— no  matter — so  long  as  he  could  af- 
ford it,  my  poor  father  did  so  before 
me  ;  I  plead  that  precedent,  and  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  custom. 

Passing  over  the    minor  gradations 
of  my  life,  the  removal  from  one  re- 
sidence   to   another,   the  enlargement 
of  this    warehouse,  the  rebuilding  of 
that,    the    anxiety    of   a  canvass    for 
common  council  man,  activity  in  the 
company   of  which   I    am   liveryman, 
inquests,  and  vestries,  and  ward  meet- 
ings, and  all  the    other   pleasing    toils 
to  which  an  active  citizen  is  subject, 
let  us  come  at  once  to  the  first  marked 
epoch    of   my    life — the    year  of  my 
Shrievalty.        The  announcement    of 
my    nomination     and    election    filled 
Mrs.    S.    with   delight ;  and   when  I 
took    my    children    to    Great    Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's   Inn  Fields,  to  look 
at  the  gay  chariot  brushing  up  for  me, 
I  confess  I  felt  proud  and  happy  to  be 
able  to  show  my  progeny  the  arms  of 
London,  those  of  the   Spectacle  Ma- 
kers   Company,     and    those    of     the 
Scroppses  (recently  found  at  a  trivial 
expense)   all  figuring  upon  the  same 
pannels.     They    looked     magnificent 
upon  the  pea-green   ground,  and  the 
wheels,  "  white  picked  out  crimson," 
looked  so   chaste,   and   the  hammer- 
cloth,  and  the  fringe,  and  the  festoons, 
and  the  Scropps'  crests  all  looked  so 
rich,  and  the    silk  linings   and  white 
tassels,  and  the  squabs  and  the  yellow 
cushions  and  the  crimson  carpet  look- 
ed so   comfortable,    that,   as  I   stood 
contemplating  the  equipage,  I  said  to 
myself,   "  What  have   I   done    to  de- 
serve this  ? — 0    that   my   poor  father 
were  alive  to  see  his  boy  Jack   going 
down  to  Westminster,  to   chop  sticks 
and  count  hobnails,  in  a  carriage  like 
this  !"     My  children  were   like  mad 
things  :   and  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
put  on  my  first  new  brown  court  suit 
(lined,  like    my   chariot,    with   white 
silk)  and  fitted  up  with  cut  steel  but- 
tons, just    to   try  the  effect,  it  all  ap- 
peared   like    a    dream  ;     the    sword, 
which  I  tried  on,  every  night  for  half 
an  hour  after  I  went  up  to  bed,  to  prac- 
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tise  walking  with  it,  was  very  inconve- 
nient at  first ;  but  use  is  second  nature  ; 
and  so  by  rehearsing  and  rehearsing  I 
made  myself  perfect  before  that  aus- 
picious day  when  Sheriffs  flourish  and 
geese  prevail — namely,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September. 

The  twelve  months  which  followed 
were  very  delightful,  for  independent- 
ly of  the  positive  honor  and  eclat  they 
produced,    I    had    the    Mayoralty    in 
prospectu  (having  attained  my  alder- 
manic  gown  by  an  immense  majority 
the  preceding  year),    and   as   I   used 
during  the  sessions  to  sit  in  my   box 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  with  my  bag  at  my 
back  and  my  bouquet  on  my  book,  my 
thoughts  were  wholly  devoted  to  one 
object    of     contemplation  :     culprits 
stood  trembling  to  hear  the  verdict  of 
a  jury,  and    I    regarded    them  not; 
convicts   knelt    to    receive   the    fatal 
fiat  of  the  recorder,  and  I  heeded  not 
their     sufferings,    as    I    watched    the 
Lord  Mayor  seated   in  the   centre  of 
the  bench,  with  the   sword  of  justice 
stuck  up  in  a  goblet   over  his  head — 
there,  thought  I,  if  I  live   two  years, 
shall  I  sit — however,  even  as   it  was, 
it  was  very  agreeable.     When    exe- 
cutions, the   chief  drawbacks  to   my 
delight  happened,     I  found,   after    a 
little    seasoning,    I    took    the    thing 
coolly,  and  enjoyed  my  toast  and  tea 
after  the  patients  were  turned  off,  just 
as  if  nothing  had   happened  ;  for,  in 
my  time,    we    hanged    at    eight    and 
breakfasted  at  a  quarter  after,  so  that 
without  much  hurry  we  were  able  to 
finish  our  muffins  just  in  time  for  the 
cutting  down  at  nine.     I  had  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with   a  peti- 
tion, and  to  Court  with   an   address — 
trying    situations     for     one    of     the 
Scroppses — however,     the     want     of 
state  in  parliament,  and  the  very  little 
attention  paid  to  us  by  the  members, 
put  me  quite  at  my  ease  at  Westmin- 
ster ;   while   the    gracious   urbanity  of 
our   accomplished    Monarch    on    his 
throne  made  me   equally  comfortable 
at    St.    James's.      Still   I    was  but  a 
secondary  person,  or  rather  only  one 
of  two  secondary   persons — the    chief 
of  bailiffs  and  principal  Jack  Ketch  ; 
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there  was  a  step  to  gain — and,  as  I 
often  mentioned  in  confidence  to  Mrs. 
Scropps,  I  was  sure  ray  heart  would 
never  be  still  until  I  had  reached  the 
pinnacle. 

Behold  at  length  the  time  arrived  ! 
— Guildhall  crowded  to  excess — the 
hustings  thronged — the  aldermen  re- 
tire— they  return — their  choice  is  an- 
nounced to  the  people — it  has  fallen 
upon  John  Ebenezer  Scropps,  Esq. 
Alderman  and  spectacle  maker — a 
sudden  shout  is  heard — "  Scropps  for- 
ever !"  resounds — the  whole  assembly 
seems  to  vanish  from  my  sight — I  come 
forward — am  invested  with  the  chain 
— I  bow — make  a  speech — tumble 
over  the  train  of  the  Recorder,  and 
tread  upon  the  tenderest  toe  of  Mr. 
Deputy  Pod — leave  the  hall  in  ecstasy, 
and  drive  home  to  Mrs.  Scropps  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  upon  insanity. 

The  days  wore  on,  each  one  seem- 
ed as  long  as  a  week,  until  at  length 
the  eighth  of  November  arrived,  and 
then  did  it  seem  certain  that  I  should 
be  Lord  Mayor.  I  was  sworn  in — the 
civic  insignia  were  delivered  to  me — 
I  returned  them  to  the  proper  officers 
— my  chaplain  was  near  me — the  es- 
quires of  my  household  were  behind 
me — the  thing  was  done  ;  never  shall  I 
forget  the  tingling  sensation  I  felt  in 
my  ear  when  I  was  first  called  "  My 
Lord" — I  even  doubted  if  it  were  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  hesitated  to  an- 
swer— but  it  was  so — the  reign  of 
splendor  had  begun,  and,  after  going 
through  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  I 
got  home  and  retired  to  bed  early,  in 
order  to  be  fresh  for  the  fatigues  of 
the  ensuing  day. 

Sleep  I  did  not — how  was  it  to  be 
expected  1 — some  part  of  the  night  I 
was  in  consultation  with  Mrs.  Scropps 
upon  the  different  arrangements  ;  set- 
tling about  the  girls,  their  places  at 
the  banquet,  and  their  partners  at  the 
ball  ;  the  wind  down  the  chimney 
sounded  like  the  shouts  of  the  people  ; 
the  cocks  crowing  in  the  mews  at  the 
back  of  the  house  I  took  for  trumpets 
sounding  my  approach  ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary incidental  noises  in  the  family  I 
fancied  the  popguns  at  Stangate,  an- 


nouncing my  disembarkation  at  West- 
minster. Thus  I  tossed  and  tumbled 
until  the  long  wished-for  day  dawned, 
and  I  jumped  up  anxiously  to  realize 
the  visions  of  the  night.  I  was  not 
long  at  my  toilet — I  was  soon  shaved 
and  dressed — but  just  as  I  was  settling 
myself  comfortably  into  my  beautiful 
brown  broadcloth  inexpressibles,  crack 
went  something,  and  I  discovered  that 
a  seam  had  ripped  half  a  foot  long. 
Had  it  been  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Lord  Mayor  to  swear,  I 
should,  I  believe,  at  that  moment, 
have  anathematized  the  offending  tai- 
lor;— as  it  was,  what  was  to  be  done  1 
— I  heard  trumpets  in  earnest,  car- 
riages drawing  up  and  setting  down; 
sheriffs,  and  chaplains,  mace  bearers, 
train  bearers,  sword  bearers,  water  bai- 
liffs, remembrancers,  Mr.  Common 
Hunt,  the  town  clerk,  and  the  deputy 
town  clerk,  all  bustling  about — the  bells 
ringing — and  /  late,  with  a  hole  in 
my  inexpressibles  !  There  was  but 
one  remedy — my  wife's  maid,  kind, 
intelligent  creature,  civil  and  obliging, 
and  ready  to  turn  her  hand  to  any- 
thing, came  to  my  aid,  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  her  activity,  ex- 
erted in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
repaired  the  injury,  and  turned  me  out 
fit  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  corporation 
of  London. 

When  I  was  dressed,  I  tapped  at 
Mrs.  Scropps's  door,  went  in,  and 
asked  her  if  she  thought  I  should  do. 
The  dear  soul,  after  settling  my  point 
lace  frill  (which  she  had  been  good 
enough  to  pick  off  her  own  petticoat 
on  purpose)  and  putting  my  bag 
straight,  gave  me  the  sweetest  salute 
imaginable. 

"  I  wish  your  Lordship  health  and 
happiness,"  said  she. 

"  Sally,"  said  I,  "  your  Ladyship 
is  an  angel ;"  and  so,  having  kissed 
each  of  my  daughters,  who  were  in 
progress  of  dressing,  I  descended  the 
stairs  to  begin  the  auspicious  day  in 
which  I  reached  the  apex  of  my 
greatness.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
bows — the  civilities — the  congratula- 
tions— Sheriffs  bending  before  me — 
the    Recorder  smiling — the  Common 
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Serjeant  at  my  feet — the  pageant  was 
intoxicating ;  and  when,  after  having 
breakfasted,  I  stepped  into  that  glazed 
and  gilded  house  upon  wheels,  called 
the  state  coach,  and  saw  my  sword 
bearer  pop  himself  into  one  of  the 
boots,  with  the  sword  of  state  in  his 
hand,  I  was  lost  in  ecstasy ;  I  threw 
myself  back  upon  the  seat  of  the  ve- 
hicle with  all  imaginable  dignity,  but 
not  without  damage,  for  in  the  midst 
of  my  ease  and  elegance  I  snapped 
off  the  cut  steel  hilt  of  my  sword, 
by  accidentally  bumping  the  whole 
weight  of  my  body  right,  or  rather 
wrong,  directly  upon  the  top  of  it. 

But  what  was  a  sword  hilt  or  a  bruise 
to  me  ?  I  was  the  Lord  Mayor — the 
greatest  man  of  the  greatest  city  of 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  The 
people  realized  my  anticipations,  and 
"Bravo,  Scropps  !"  and  "  Scropps 
forever  !"  again  resounded,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded slowly  and  majestically  to- 
wards the  river,  through  a  fog,  which 
prevented  our  being  advantageously 
seen,  and  which  got  down  the  throat 
of  the  sword  bearer,  who  coughed  in- 
cessantly during  our  progress,  much 
to  my  annoyance,  not  to  speak  of  the 
ungraceful  movements  which  his  con- 
vulsive barkings  gave  to  the  red  velvet 
scabbard  of  the  official  glave  as  it 
stuck  out  of  the  window  of  the  coach. 

We  embarked  in  my  barge  ;  a  new 
scene  of  splendor  awaited  me, — guns, 
shouts,  music,  flags,  banners,  in  short, 
everything  that  fancy  could  paint  or  a 
water  bailiff  provide.  There,  in  the 
gilded  bark,  was  prepared  a  cold  col- 
lation ;  I  ate,  but  tasted  nothing — 
fowls,  pate's,  tongue,  game,  beef,  ham, 
all  had  the  same  flavor ;  champagne, 
hock,  and  Madeira,  were  all  alike  to 
me — Lord  Mayor  was  all  I  saw,  all  I 
heard,  all  I  swallowed;  everything 
was  pervaded  by  the  one  captivating 
word,  and  the  repeated  appeal  to  "  my 
Lordship"  was  sweeter  than  nectar. 

At  Westminster,  having  been  pre- 
sented and  received,  I  desired — I — 
John  Ebenezer  Scropps,  of  Coventry 
— I  desired  the  Recorder  to  invite  the 
Judges  to  dine  with  me — I — who  re- 
member when  two  of  the   oldest  and 


most  innocent  of  the  twelve,  came  the 
circuit,  trembling  at  the  sight  of  them, 
and  believing  them  some  extraordina- 
ry creatures  upon  whom  all  the  hair 
and  fur  I  saw,  grew  naturally — I,  not 
only  to  ask  these  formidable  beings  to 
dine  with  me,  but,  as  if  I  thought  it 
beneath  my  dignity  to  do  so  in  my  pro- 
per person,  deputing  a  judge  of  my  own 
to  do  it  for  me ;  I  never  shall  forget  their 
bows  in  return — Chinese  mandarins  on 
a  chimney-piece  are  fools  to  them. 

Then  came  the  return — we  landed 
once  more  in  the  scene  of  my  dignity 
— at  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  we 
found  the  Lady  Mayoress  waiting  for 
the  procession — there  she  was — Sally 
Scropps  (her  maiden  name  was  Snob) 
— there  was  my  own  Sally,  with  a 
plume  of  feathers  that  half  filled  the 
coach,  and  Jenny  and  Maria  and 
young  Sally,  all  with  their  backs  to 
my  horses,  which  were  pawing  the 
mud  and  snorting  and  smoking  like 
steam  engines,  with  nostrils  like 
safety  valves,  and  four  of  my  footmen 
hanging  behind  the  coach,  like  bees  in 
a  swarm.  There  had  not  been  so 
much  riband  in  my  family  since  my 
poor  father's  failure  at  Coventry — And 
yet  how  often,  over  and  over  again, 
although  he  had  been  dead  more  than 
twenty  years,  did  I,  during  that 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  my  splendor, 
think  of  him,  and  wish  that  he  could 
see  me  in  my  greatness — Yes,  even  in 
the  midst  of  my  triumph  I  seemed  to 
defer  to  my  good  kind  parent — in 
heaven,  as  I  hope  and  trust — as  if  I 
were  anxious  for  his  judgment  and  his 
opinion  as  to  how  I  should  perform 
the  arduous  and  manifold  duties  of  the 
day. 

Up  Ludgate  Hill  we  moved — the 
fog  grew  thicker  and  thicker — but  then 
the  beautiful  women  at  the  windows — 
those  up  high  could  only  see  my  knees 
and  the  paste  buckles  in  my  shoes  ; 
every  now  and  then,  I  bowed  conde- 
scendingly to  people  I  had  never 
seen  before,  in  order  to  show  my 
courtesy  and  my  chain  and  collar, 
which  I  had  discovered  during  the 
morning  shone  the  better  for  being 
shaken. 
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At  length  we  reached  Guildhall.  As 
I  crossed  the  beautiful  building,  light- 
ed splendidly,  and  filled  with  well 
dressed  company,  and  heard  the  deaf- 
ening shouts  which  rent  the  fane  as  I 
entered  it,  I  really  was  overcome — I 
retired  to  a  private  room — refreshed 
my  dress,  rubbed  up  my  chain,  which 
the  damp  had  tarnished,  and  prepared 
to  receive  my  guests.  They  came, 
and — shall  I  ever  forget  it  1 — dinner 
was  announced ;  the  bands  played 
"  O  the  roast  beef  of  old  England." 
Onwards  we  went,— a  Prince  of  the 
blood,  of  the  blood  royal  of  my  coun- 
try, led  out  my  Sally — my  own  Sally 
— the  Lady  Mayoress  !  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  handed  out  young 
Sally — I  saw  it  done — I  thought  I 
should  have  choked  ;  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister took  Maria ;  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  gave  his  arm  to  Jenny ;  and 
my  wife's  mother,  Mrs.  Snob,  was 
honored  by  the  protection  of  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench. — Oh,  if  my 
poor  father  could  but  have  seen  that  ! 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  dwell 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  happy  year, 
thus  auspiciously  begun,  in  detail  ; 
each  month  brought  its  delights,  each 
week  its  festival  ;  public  meetings 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable the  Lord  Mayor  ;  concerts  and 
balls  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lady 
Mayoress  ;  Easter  and  its  dinner, 
Blue-coat  boys  and  buns  ;  processions 
here,  excursions  there.  —  Summer 
came,  and  then  we  had  swan-hopping 
up  the  river,  and  white-baiting  down 
the  river ;  Yantlet  Creek  below,  the 
navigation  barge  above  ;  music,  flags, 
streamers,  guns,  and  company  ;  turtle 
every  day  in  the  week ;  peas  at  a 
pound  a  pint,  and  grapes  at  a  guinea 
a  pound  ;  dabbling  in  rosewater  served 
in  gold,  not  to  speak  of  the  loving 
cup,  with  Mr.  Common  Hunt,  in  full 
dress,  at  my  elbow.  My  dinners  were 
talked  of,  Ude  grew  jealous,  and  I 
was  idolized. 

The  days,  which  before  seemed 
like  weeks,  were  now  turned  to  mi- 
nutes :  scarcely  had  I  swallowed  my 
breakfast  before  I  was  in  my  justice 


room ;  and  before  I  had  mittimused 
half  a  dozen  paupers  for  beggary,  I 
was  called  away  to  luncheon ;  this 
barely  over,  in  comes  a  deputation  or 
a  despatch,  and  so  on  till  dinner, 
which  was  barely  ended  before  sup- 
per was  announced.  We  all  became 
enchanted  with  the  Mansion  House  ; 
my  girls  grew  graceful  by  the  confi- 
dence their  high  station  gave  them  ; 
Maria  refused  a  good  offer  because 
her  lover  chanced  to  have  an  ill 
sounding  name  ;  we  had  all  got  set- 
tled in  our  rooms,  the  establishment 
had  begun  to  know  and  appreciate  us  ; 
we  had  just  become  in  fact  easy  in 
our  dignity  and  happy  in  our  position, 
when,  lo  and  behold  !  the  ninth  of 
November  came  again — the  anniver- 
sary of  my  exaltation,  the  consumma- 
tion of  my  downfall. 

Again  did  we  go  in  state  to  Guild- 
hall, again  were  we  toasted  and  ad- 
dressed, again  were  we  handed  in  and 
led  out,  again  flirted  with  cabinet 
ministers  and  danced  with  ambassa- 
dors, and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing drove  home  from  the  scene  of 
gaiety  to  our  old  residence  in  Budge 
Row. — Never  in  this  world  did  pick- 
led herrings  and  turpentine  smell  so 
powerfully  as  on  that  night  when  we 
entered  the  house  ;  and  although  my 
wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the 
drinkables  at  Guildhall,  their  natural 
feelings  would  have  way,  and  a  sort 
of  shuddering  disgust  seemed  to  fill 
their  minds  on  their  return  home, — the 
passage  looked  so  narrow — the  draw-  < 

ingrooms  looked  so  small — the  stair- 
case seemed  so  dark — our  apartments 
appeared  so  low, — however,  being 
tired,  we  all  slept  well,  at  least  I  did, 
for  I  was  in  no  humor  to  talk  to  Sally, 
and  the  only  topic  I  could  think  upon 
before  I  dropped  into  my  slumber,  was 
a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  expense 
which  I  had  incurred  during  the  just 
expired  year  of  my  greatness. 

In  the  morning  we  assembled  at 
breakfast, — a  note  lay  on  the  table, 
addressed,  "  Mrs.  Scropps,  Budge 
Row."  The  girls,  one  after  the 
other,  took  it  up,  read  the  superscrip- 
tion, and  laid  it  down  again.    A  visit- 
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er  was  announced — a  neighbor  and 
kind  friend,  a  man  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance— what  were  his  first  words  1 
— they  were  the  first  I  had  heard  from 
a  stranger  since  my  job, — "  How  are 
you,  Scropps,  done  up,  ehl" 

Scropps  !  no  obsequiousness,  no 
deference,  no  respect;  —  no  "my 
lord,  I  hope  your  lordship  passed  an 
agreeable  night — and  how  is  her  lady- 
ship and  your  lordship's  amiable 
daughters'!" — not  a  bit  of  it — "  How's 
Mrs.  S.  and  the  gals  ?"  This  was 
quite  natural,  all  as  it  had  been,  all 
perhaps  as  it  should  be — but  how  un- 
like what  it  was,  only  one  day  before  ! 
The  very  servants,  who,  when  amidst 
the  strapping,  stall-fed,  gold-laced 
lacqueys  of  the  Mansion  House, 
(transferred  with  the  chairs  and 
tables  from  one  Lord  Mayor  to 
another)  dared  not  speak,  nor  look, 
nor  say  their  lives  were  their  own, 
strutted  about  the  house,  and  bang- 
ed the  doors,  and  talked  of  their 
"  Missis,"  as  if  she  had  been  an 
apple  woman. 

So  much  for  domestic  miseries  ; — I 
went  out — I  was  shoved  about  in 
Cheapside  in  a  most  remorseless  man- 
ner ;  my  right  eye  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  poked  out  by  the  tray 
of  a  brawny  butcher's  boy,  who,  when 
I  civilly  remonstrated,  turned  round 
and  said,  "  Vy,  I  says,  who  are  you  I 
vonder,  as  is  so  partiklar  about  your 
hysight."  I  felt  an  involuntary  shud- 
der,— to-day,  thought  I,  I  am  John 
Ebenezer  Scropps — two  days  ago  I 
was  Lord  Mayor  ;  and  so  the  rencontre 
ended,  evidently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bristly  brute.  It  was  however 
too  much  for  me — the  effect  of  con- 
trast was  too  powerful,  the  change 
was  too  sudden — and  I  determined  to 
go  to  Brighton  for  a  few  weeks  to  re- 
fresh myself,  and  be  weaned  from  my 
dignity. 

We  went — we  drove  to  the  Royal 
Hotel  ;  in  the  hall  stood  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  one  of  my  former 
guests,  speaking  to  his  lady  and 
daughter  :  my  girls  passed  close  to 
him, — he  had  handed  one  of  them  to 
dinner  the  year  before,  but  he  appear- 


ed entirely  to  have  forgotten  her.  By 
and  by,  when  we  were  going  out  in  a 
fly  to  take  the  air,  one  of  the  waiters 
desired  the  fly  man  to  pull  off,  because 
Sir  Something  Somebody's  carriage 
could  not  come  up, — it  was  clear  that 
the  name  of  Scropps  had  lost  its  in- 
fluence. 

We  secluded  ourselves  in  a  private 
house,  where  we  did  nothing  but  sigh 
and  look  at  the  sea.  We  had  been 
totally  spoiled  for  our  proper  sphere, 
and  could  not  get  into  a  better ;  the 
indifference  of  our  inferiors  mortified 
us,  and  the  familiarity  of  our  equals 
disgusted  us, — our  potentiality  was 
gone,  and  we  were  so  much  degraded 
that  a  puppy  of  a  fellow  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  ask  Jenny  if  she  was 
going  to  one  of  the  Old  Ship  balls. 
"  Of  course,"  said  the  coxcomb,  "  I 
don't  mean  the  '  Almacks,'  for  they 
are  uncommonly  select." 

In  short,  do  what  we  would,  go 
where  we  might,  we  were  outraged 
and  annoyed,  or  at  least  thought  our- 
selves so ;  and  beyond  all  bitterness 
was  the  reflection,  that  the  days  of 
our  dignity  and  delight  never  might 
return.  There  were  at  Brighton  no 
less  than  three  men  who  called  me 
Jack,  and  that,  out  of  flies  or  in  li- 
braries ;  and  one  of  these,  chose  occa- 
sionally, by  way  of  making  himself 
particularly  agreeable,  to  address  me 
by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Jacky. 
At  length,  and  that  only  three  weeks 
after  my  fall,  an  overgrown  tallow 
chandler  met  us  on  the  Steyne,  and 
stopped  our  party  to  observe,  "  as 
how  he  thought  he  owed  me  for  two 
barrels  of  coal  tar,  for  doing  over  his 
pigstyes."  This  settled  it, — we  de- 
parted from  Brighton,  and  made  a  tour 
of  the  coast  ;  but  we  never  rallied  ; 
and  business,  which  must  be  minded, 
drove  us  before  Christmas  to  Budge 
Row,  -where  we  are  again  settled 
down. 

Maria  has  grown  thin — Sarah  has 
turned  methodist— and  Jenny,  who 
danced  with  his  Excellency  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador,  who  was 
called  angelic  by  the  Right  Honora- 
ble   the  Lord  Privy    Seal,   and    who 
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moreover  refused  a  man  of  fortune 
because  he  had  an  ugly  name,  is 
going  to  be  married  to  Lieutenant 
Stodge,  on  the  half  pay  of  the  Royal 
Marines — and  what  then  ! — I  am  sure 
if  it  were  not  for  the  females  of  my 
family  I  should  be  perfectly  at  my 
ease  in  my  proper  sphere,  out  of  which 
the  course  of  our  civic  constitution 
raised  me.  It  was  unpleasant  at  first : 
— but  I  have  toiled  long  and  labored 
hard ;  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  Pro- 
vidence has  blessed  my  works.  If 
we  were  discomposed  at  the  sudden 
change  in  our  station,  I  it  is  who  was 
to  blame  for  having  aspired  to  honors 


which  I  knew  were  not  to  last.  How- 
ever, the  ambition  was  not  dishonora- 
ble, nor  did  I  disgrace  the  station 
while  I  held  it ;  and  when  I  see,  as 
in  the  present  year,  that  station  filled 
by  a  man  of  education  and  talent,  of 
high  character  and  ample  fortune,  I 
discover  no  cause  to  repent  of  having 
been  one  of  his  predecessors.  In- 
deed I  ought  to  apologize  for  making 
public  the  weakness  by  which  we 
were  all  affected  ;  especially  as  I  have 
myself  already  learned  to  laugh  at 
what  we  all  severely  felt  at  first 
— the  miseries  of  a  Splendid  An- 
nual. 


AN   AFTER-DINNER   CONVERSATION. 


"  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from 
you,"  said  the  commission-merchant, 
seated  in  his  red  dining-parlor,  at 
Highgate,  after  dinner,  while  the  dusk 
was  rapidly  closing  ;  "  I  am  sorry  to 
differ  from  you ;  but  I  must  say  I 
would  not  give  a  button  for  fine  land- 
scapes, full  of  a  sort  of"  sun-light  that 
scarcely  ever  shone.  My  taste  is  for 
pictures  of  old  women  and  school  boys 
playing  tricks  on  one  another,  and 
people  eating  and  drinking  and  laugh- 
ing. I  like  to  see,  in  painting,  but- 
tered toast  and  legs  of  mutton,  and 
all  that  I  have  been  used  to." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the 
medical  student,  who  was  the  commis- 
sion-merchant's only  guest,  "  do  you 
not  see  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
fine  arts  to  represent  not  the  actual, 
but  that  which  may  be  and  ought  to 
be  1  In  the  world  of  painting,  all  that 
we  see  around  us  lives  again,  but  in 
its  proper  place,  with  reference  to  the 
absolutely  beautiful.  The  trivial  ob- 
jects which  we  are  usually  conversant 
with  become  to  us,  in  our  actual  life, 
the  boundaries  and  standards  of  our 
minds.  The  painter,  the  true  painter, 
he  who  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
does  not  destroy  or  overlook  them  ; 
but  between  and  above  these  petty  ob- 
structions lie  opens  to  us  vistas  of  the 
distant  and  glorious,  through  which 
blow  in  on  our  souls  the  airs  of  Para- 


dise. All  that  has  ever  at  any  time 
been  wrought  within  us,  is  implied  in 
the  state  of  mind  which  enables  us  to 
understand  and  enjoy  the  master-pieces 
of  the  fine  arts. 

"  Nay,  when  you  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  that  higher  and  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, which,  if  any  works  of 
man  are  to  be  precious  and  true,  must 
needs  be  embodied  in  them,  you  deny 
that  popular  creed  to  which  you  pre- 
tend that  you  are  willing  to  bind  your 
faith.  Have  not,  in  fact,  all  nations, 
at  all  times,  made  for  themselves  an 
image  of  a  brighter  world,  which 
hangs  above  the  earth  like  a  golden 
morning  cloud  over  the  misty  pros- 
pect. And  of  what  moment  is  it,  if 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  real 
field  and  foundation  for  this  belief, 
unless  you  can  give  some  reason  why 
men  should  constantly  have  agreed  to 
cherish  these  traditions  more  than 
others.  They  create  for  themselves 
a  bright  sphere  with  which  they  fill 
the  past  and  the  future,  but  which  few 
are  strong  and  wise  enough  to  sub- 
stantiate in  the  present. 

"  Thus  the  Mohammedan  looks 
back  to  Eden  and  forward  to  Paradise. 
He  remembers,  as  if  it  had  belonged 
to  the  personal  consciousness  of  his 
childhood,  the  time  when  angels  walk- 
ed the  earth  ;  when  the  air  was  filled 
with   visible   genii,   lords  of  pleasure 
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and  power,  and  dispensers  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  mines.  And  what  else 
but  this  persuasion  can  have  thrown 
consolation  and  light  around  the  paths 
of  the  Turkman  in  his  grassy  waste, 
and  over  the  bare  desarts  of  the  Arab  ! 
How  would  he  have  been  led  to  live 
an  exulting  soldier  and  die  in  victory, 
but  by  seeing,  when  he  turned  his 
eyes  from  earth,  the  firmament  open- 
ed, and  the  streams  of  heaven  flowing 
in  freshness,  and  the  melodious  trees 
waving  their  shadows  round  the  maids 
who  beckon  to  the  expiring  warrior  1 
This  vision  was  the  talisman  of  Mo- 
hammed ;  and  still,  my  friend,  does  it 
furnish  energy  and  union  to  the  nations 
of  Islam. 

"  Was  the  subtle  and  passionate 
Greek  less  devoted  to  a  thought  which, 
with  its  manifold  and  living  beauty, 
relieved  him  from  the  dullness  and 
deadness  of  the  actual  1  In  the  earli- 
est generations  of  that  wondrous  peo- 
ple, do  we  not  know  that  the  common 
eye  was  an  eye  of  faith,  which  beheld 
the  unchanging  gods,  and  the  spirits 
of  rivers  and  of  forests  and  of  the  sea 
moving  among  men,  with  as  vivid  and 
corporeal  a  reality  as  themselves  1 
They  had  not  only  a  faith  in  distant 
orbs,  and  separate  abodes  of  superior 
natures,  but  saw  their  deities  by  the 
very  light  of  our  earthly  noon.  Not 
only  did  Olympus  throw  its  deiform 
shadow  over  the  world, — not  only  had 
they  glimpses  of  that  Atlantis  which 
dwelled  like  a  separate  star  among  the 
lonely  waters,  but  sea-nymphs  moved 
before  them  along  the  sands ;  and 
gods,  in  glittering  panoplies,  marshal- 
led their  lines  for  the  battle.  They 
believed  in  these  ethereal  beings  with 
the  same  simple  and  kindly  faith,  as 
in  the  trees  and  winds  and  mountains, 
the  priests  and  queens,  the  broad 
ocean,  and  the  ship,  with  its  military 
crew,  and  the  tall  leader.  Neither  in 
after  times,  when  they  had  begun  to 
trade,  and  to  doubt,  more  freely  than 
before,  (not  that  I  think  you  are  ne- 
cessarily a  sceptic,  because  you  are  a 
merchant,)  did  they  lose  their  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  life  and  value 
in  their  mythology.      The  deities  min- 


gled, indeed,  no  longer  with  mankind  ; 
but  they  remained  as  princes  and 
sages  in  their  own  calm  and  distant 
sphere.  A  sacred  light  surrounded 
them.  Change  and  trouble  could  not 
approach  them.  Their  region  was  as 
a  crystal  globe,  setting  them  apart  for 
especial  glory.  Yet  were  they  con- 
nected by  their  thoughts  and  attributes 
with  humanity  ;  and  men  who  could 
not  regard  them  as  mixed  or  occupied 
with  their  trivial  follies,  might,  never- 
theless, behold  in  them  serene  friends 
and  awful  counsellors. 

"  If  the  Romans  had  not  believed 
in  gods,  the  greatness  of  their  country 
would  have  been  to  them  a  religion. 
That  country,  not  in  its  material  ex- 
istence, not  at  the  hour  in  which  they, 
as  individuals,  belonged  to  it,  but  as  a 
thought,  a  power,  a  living  and  organ- 
ised being,  with  a  history  and  a  fu- 
ture, was  to  them  the  centre  and  pur- 
pose of  all ;  and  raised  by  their  love 
for  it  above  the  mean  and  transitory 
concerns  of  the  passing  moment,  they 
had  a  high  vantage-ground,  a  stay,  a 
hope,  and  a  supremacy.  Thus  were 
they  made  wise  and  mighty,  and  thus 
did  they  come  as  princes  and  legisla- 
tors to  every  land  in  which  they  set 
their  feet. 

"  Look  from  these  to  the  immense 
and  wonderful  kingdoms  of  the  east. 
Neither  have  they,  in  their  passive 
apathy,  been  able  to  rest  satisfied, 
without  creating  for  themselves  a  gro- 
tesque and  monstrous  world  of  beings, 
brighter  and  more  powerful  than  men. 
And  is  not  even  that  state  of  inaction, 
almost  approaching  to  annihilation, 
which  is  the  ideal  of  some  oriental 
sects — is  not  even  this  an  effort  to  give 
a  higher  form  than  any  found  in  the 
outward  system  of  things,  to  a  longing 
and  hope  which  they  can  but  imper- 
fectly satisfy  in  themselves  1 

"  Or,  leaving  these  speculations  as 
to  the  times  of  antiquity  and  oriental 
countries,  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
history  of  Christian  Europe.  How 
strong  has  been  the  tendency  to  change 
our  feet  to  wings.  How  earnest  men's 
belief  in  that  shining  hierarchy  of 
martyrs,  saints,  and  angels,  up  the  de- 
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grees  of  which  they  might  lift  them- 
selves to  the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne. 
By  what  strange  influence  was  it  that 
these  visions  became  more  familiar  to 
men's  minds,  more  necessary  to  their 
life  than  the  physical  elements  of  ex- 
istence! Was  not  the  whole  spirit  of 
Europe  shaped  and  dyed,  age  after 
age,  by  these  traditions  and  mysteries'? 
And  did  not  the  imperious  baron,  in 
his  blazoned  hall,  and  the  serf  toiling 
in  his  woodland  hut,  alike  find  in  these 
images,  a  twinkling  gleam  of  the  spi- 
ritual, the  universal,  and  enduring  1 

"  How  powerfully,  also,  and  terri- 
bly, were  principles  deeper  and  more 
potent  than  our  understandings  can 
master,  or  our  human  will  contend 
with,  expressed  and  substantiated  in 
the  fateful  rites  of  witchcraft  and  ma- 
gic, which  wanted  not,  any  more  than 
the  mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  a  cer- 
tain strange  and  impressive  beauty, 
and  cloudy  magnificence.  The  wi- 
zard's circle,  on  the  heath,  or  in  the 
cave-like  ruin,  was  divided  indeed 
from  the  field  and  the  market,  by  su- 
perstitious terror  and  insane  longing. 
But  it  was  also  set  apart  from  the 
dreariness  and  waste  of  custom  and 
mere  selfish  prudence,  and  within  it 
walked,  if  no  where  else,  shapes  that 
attested  man's  possible  superiority  to 
a  higher  life  than  the  animal. 

"  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  devices  of 
churchmen,  or  in  necromantic  secrets, 
that  the  unsatisfied  and  high-reaching 
soul  of  man  endeavored  to  preserve 
and  nourish  its  interior  faith.  Behold 
the  peasant,  beaten  and  famished, 
quaking  with  dread  of  his  master,  and 
scowling  the  menace  of  revenge,  re- 
duced almost  to  the  degradation  of 
the  wretched  dog  or  laboring  horse, 
yet  keeping  in  his  withered  heart  one 
spot  of  living  green,  haunted  by  the 
silver  footsteps  of  the  fairies,  and  all 
its  wild  flowers  trembling,  while  they 
are  fanned  by  hovering  wings  of  tiny 
angels.  Through  the  wintry  chinks 
of  his  hovel,  or  among  the  branches  of 
the  gloomy  wood,  he  looks  at  some 
moments  of  his  weary  life,  with  joy 
and  confidence,  at  the  jewels  on  the 
cloaks  and    crowns  of  dancing  elves  ; 


and  through  the  mournful  and  ruinous 
passages  of  his  soul  tinkles  the  fairy 
music,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  still 
a  spirit  formed  to  converse  with  the 
lovely,  the  cheerful,  and  the  innocent. 
He  gazes  with  faith  and  hope,  and  the 
merry  phantoms  become  more  nume- 
rous and  more  eager ;  they  whirl 
around  him  in  a  dance  of  wild  and  in- 
fant-like rejoicing  ;  one  leaps  with 
laughable  gestures  in  the  air;  another 
wheels  and  darts  like  a  dragon-fly 
over  the  water  ;  here,  in  a  ring,  the 
little  female  genii  circle  and  toy  with 
the  gallant  elves  ;  and,  drinking  honey- 
dew  under  a  grove  of  fern,  a  train  of 
glow-worm  spirits  chime  out  a  chorus 
of  delicate  notes.  There  the  tale-tell- 
er, astride  on  a  floating  cob-web, 
makes  fantastic  grimaces,  and  varies 
with  a  changeful  voice,  clear  as  that 
of  the  linnet,  his  story  of  enchanted 
gold  and  punished  misers;  and  deals 
around  in  showers,  like  apple-blossoms 
falling  in  the  morning  wind,  his  jests 
at  the  thin  and  misty  elfin  wealth, 
and  the  capricious  spriteliness  of  fairy 
love. 

"  Would  you  tie  down  the  mind  of 
this  poor  slave  to  trust  in  nothing  but 
the  reports  of  his  senses  and  of  the 
conventional  voice  of  society  1  Would 
you  leave  him  no  treasure  or  staff  but 
the  thorns  and  thistles  with  which  his 
rugged  hands  are  too  familiar ;  no 
more  enlivening  drink  than  the  bitter 
draught  of  wretchedness  which  he 
drew  from  his  mother's  paps,  on  which 
his  boyhood  has  been  nourished,  and 
which  has  well  nigh  imbruted  all  the 
faculties  of  his  manhood  1  Is  that 
which  the  earth  yields  to  us,  and 
which  we  can  win  from  the  niggardli- 
ness of  others,  so  easy  of  digestion,  so 
sweet,  and  nourishing,  that  we  can 
afford  to  strike  with  barrenness,  and 
abstain  from  cultivating  the  rich  and 
flowery  region  laid  open  to  us  in  our 
hearts  1  No,  my  friend,  do  not  say 
that  you  care  for  nothing  but  the  ac- 
tual ;  or  the  actual  itself  will  lose,  ere 
long,  whatever  it  now  has  of  bloom 
and  charm.  Men  will  soon  become 
weary  of  that  which  is  near  and  round 
them,  if  they  do  not  look  before,   be- 
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hind  them,  and  above.  Leave  to  the 
Mohammedan  his  Paradise  ;  blame 
not  the  Boeotian,  or  the  Argian,  that 
he  thought  with  joy  of  Olympus  and 
of  Pindus  ;  nor  the  Roman,  that  he 
had  faith  in  the  deity  of  Rome  and  of 
Capitolian  Jove.  The  Hindoo  feels 
that  he  has  a  wisdom  of  his  own, 
when  he  looks  from  the  plain  of  Ben- 
gal to  the  cloud -like  pinnacle  of  snow, 
where  soars  and  shines  Meru ;  and 
the  Teutonic  herdsman  was  only  rais- 
ed above  his  cattle  by  his  belief  in  the 
angel,  and  the  saint,  the  ghost,  the 
goblin,  and  the  fairy. 

"  I  will  even  add  more  than  this. 
When  you  say  that  you  like  a  picture 
which  represents  what  you  have  been 
used  to  see  about  you  every  day,  you 
do  not  mean  one  which  represents  the 
particular  objects  that  you  have  been 
accustomed  to,  but  objects  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  better  arranged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  painted,  than,  perhaps, 
you  ever  saw  them.  Now,  whatever 
superiority  of  arrangement  there  may 
be — to  whatever  degree  the  household 
furniture,  the  game,  and  clothes,  and 
common-place  countenances  are  con- 
nected and  contrasted  more  pictorially 
than  you  commonly  see  them,  to  that 
degree  the  picture  is  removed  from 
the  region  of  the  actual,  and  brought 
into  the  world  of  intelligence,  and  art, 
and  beauty.  For  whence  comes  the 
law  or  principle  by  which  those  objects 
are  disposed  and  harmonised,  so  as  to 
produce  even  the  mean  and  feeble  ef- 
fect which  is  designed  to  be  their  re- 
sult, but  from  a  thought,  a  power  ex- 
isting in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  in 
some  degree  perceived  by  you,  and 
not  at  all  to  be  found  in  the  things 
themselves  ? 

"  If,  then,  as  is  evident,  you  cannot 
propose  to  derive  any  other  pleasure 
from  pictures  than  a  child's  delight  in 
the  gay  colors,  (an  enjoyment  which 
you  may  have  in  a  greater  degree  from 
a  Persian  carpet,  or  a  kaleidoscope,) 
without  acknowledging  your  subservi- 
ence (a  subservience  which  produces 
the  only  true  freedom  of  mind)  to 
thought  and  imagination,  why  should 
you  seek  to  obey  the  most  meagre  and 
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weakest  forms  of  intelligence,  instead 
of  exalting  yourself  by  submission  to 
the  highest  1  If  you  would  be  made 
happy  by  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
fine  arts,  reverence  them  in  their  no- 
blest powers  and  works.  Make  your- 
self a  citizen  of  that  state  whereof  the 
institutions  and  rulers  are  the  various 
forms  of  truth  and  beauty.  Here  is 
the  real  dominion  and  abode  of  paint- 
ing ;  here  dwells  habitually  the  paint- 
er, and  creates  around  him  his  own 
universe  of  graceful  shapes  and  ex- 
pressive hues,  wherein  every  mode  of 
human  thought  has  its  appropriate  and 
proportionate  manifestation  by  lines 
and  colors ;  and  which  melts  away, 
around  its  whole  horison,  into  a  world 
more  awful  and  profound  than  even 
art  can  dare  to  invade. 

"  The  painter  lives  in  calm,  and  a 
soft  and  sunless  light ;  and  to  his  eyes 
every  hidden  emotion,  and  low  deep- 
rooted  principle,  flowers  out  into  a 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill. 
In  quiet  and  brooding  thought  consists 
his  magic  ;  and  the  pencil  he  uses  is 
of  wider  sway  than  the  seal  of  Asch- 
medai  or  Solomon.  In  his  ethereal 
atmosphere  a  thousand  genii  inhabit, 
the  mysterious,  the  oracular,  the  holy, 
which  you  will  not  meet  with  in  the 
street  or  the  manufactory,  but  of  which, 
in  the  still  and  self-meditating  pauses 
of  our  lives,  we  all  acknowledge  the 
being  and  ministry.  Justly  has  paint- 
ing been  made  the  art  of  Christianity, 
of  that  which  embodies  the  highest 
and  the  largest  thought,  and  which 
the  parables  of  Jesus  and  the  pictures 
of  Raphael  may  prove  to  us  to  endow 
with  meaning  a  greater  variety  of  the 
symbols  whereby  man  is  encircled  in 
this  animated  world,  than  would  the 
fancies  of  all  poets,  or  the  systems  of 
all  philosophers.  How  little,  how  ve- 
ry little  of  the  treasures  of  this  art 
would  he  be  master  of,  who  should 
look  for  them  only  in  the  shells  and 
husks  of  the  material  creation,  or  in 
all  that  is  most  aimless  of  the  habits 
and  fashions  of  our  social  life  !  Wea- 
ry not  yourself  with  perpetually  climb- 
ing and  reclimbing  the  stile  which  ob- 
structs the  entrance  to  this  noble  vis- 
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ta ;  but  having  once  overleaped  it, 
move  boldly  forward  to  the  centre, 
from  which  all  the  innumerable  and 
glorious  prospects  lie  before  you. 

"  Painting,  too,  like  the  other  pla- 
netary spirits  whereof  I  spoke  to  you, 
has  a  star  and  cycle  of  its  own.  So, 
also,  has  the  more  complete  and  self- 
sustaining  art  of  the  sculptor ;  by  which 
all  is  forced  into  a  calm,  and,  as  it 
were,  circular  unity,  which  has  no 
glimmering  shades,  no  clouds,  no  fir- 
mament, and  no  horison.  In  it  we 
see  the  self-sufficing  power  of  sedate 
and  cultivated  humanity  ;  the  highest 
elevation  from  which  man  can  look 
down,  though  not  the  highest  to  which 
he  may  look  up.  But  cling,  as  you 
propose,  to  your  bare  and  paltry  per- 
sonal experience,  and  this,  too,  disap- 
pears, with  all  its  pure  serenity  and 
heroic  perfection.  Nor  will  sculpture 
alone  be  to  you  a  fretful  and  worthless 
riddle  ;  but  poetry,  the  regal,  the  pro- 
phetic  power,   will   to  your   ears   be 


mute,  or  utter  only  harsh  and  inarticu- 
late noises. 

"  Above  all,  my  friend,  if  you  will 
never  raise  your  eyes  from  the  dust 
whereon  you  tread,  what  becomes  of 
a  kind  of  truth  higher  than  all  philo- 
sophies and  sciences  and  arts, — what 
becomes  of  religion  1"  .  .  . 
(  The  door  opens,  and  enter  a  servant.) 

"  Eh  1  eh  1"  said  the  commission- 
merchant  ;  "  why,  it  is  quite  dark  ; 
let  us  order  candles.  Bless  me  !  I 
believe  I  have    been  asleep.     What, 

what  !      Mr.  !    Eh  1     I  hope  I 

have  not  kept  the  wine  from  you." 

"  My  mistress,"  interposed  the  ser- 
vant, "  desired  me  to  say  that  she  has 
kept  the  tea  waiting  for  you  more  than 
an  hour." 

"  Bless  me  !"  ejaculated  the  com- 
mission-merchant, "  how  quick  the 
time  passed.  My  dear  sir,  you  were 
uncommonly  kind  in  not  waking  me. 
But,  dear  me  !  what  will  my  wife  say 
when  we  go  into  the  drawingrooml" 


[In  a  recent  number  of  the  Atheneum  we  pave  an  amusing  extract  from  Robert  Soutfiey's 
"  Pilgrim  to  Compostella."  The  same  love  of  a  good-natured  but  satirical  hit  at  credulity, 
and  the  same  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  which  the  author  so  happily  displays  in  that  \0em, 
are  also  manifested  in  the  following  ballad.  The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine  it  possesses 
the  fault  which,  in  the  poor  robber's  halter,  was  the  cause  of  the  "  queerish  business"  it 
describes;  but  the  peculiar  simplicity  and  naivete  of  the  verse,  and  the  vein  of  good  hu- 
mor which  runs  through  the  whole,  will,  we  think,  prevent  its  perusal  being  tiresome  to  any 
one. — It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  find  a  man  like  Mr.  Southey,  who,  after  so  long  a  course  of  ardu- 
ous and  useful  labors,  pursued  through  good  report  and  evil  report, — after  trials  neither  light  nor 
few,  and  amid  meditations  that  concern  the  welfare  of  nations  here  and  of  man  hereafter,  re- 
tains, in  the  wealthy  autumn  of  his  powers,  the  life  and  vivacity  of  his  youthful  heart,  and  the 
merry  versatility  of  his  boyish  fancy.] 


ROPRECHT  THE  ROBBER: 

BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


For  the  story  on  which  this  Ballad  is  founded,  the  versifier   is  obliged   to  John   Taylor,  the 
Water-Poet,  who  has  related  it  in  his  "  Travels  to  Hamburgh  in  Germany." 


Roprecht  the  Robber  is  taken  at  last, 
In  Cologne  they  have  him  fast ; 
Trial  is  over,  and  sentence  past ; 
And  hopes  of  escape  were  vain  he  knew, 
For  the  gallows  now  must  have  its  due. 

But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bought, 
It  may  for  the  other  world  he  thought ; 


And  so  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent, 
The  Friars  assured  their  penitent. 

Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  given, 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  Heaven  ; 
For  suffrages  therefore  his  plunder  went, 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent. 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  arc  in  that  city, 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  have  pity, 
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Seeing  he  hath  liberally  paid, 

la  this  time  of  need,  for  their  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  they  bid  him  confide, 
Who  there  in  Cologne  lie  side  by  side  ; 
And  from  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  eke, 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  be 

In  the  merits  of  their  community  ; 

All  which  they  promise,  he  need  not  fear, 

Through  Purgatory  will  carry  him  clear. 

Though  the  furnace  of  Babylon  could  not 

compare 
With  the  terrible  fire  that  rages  there, 
Yet  they  their  part  will  so  zealously  do, 
That  he  shall  but  frizzle  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well, 
And  he  shall  be  hang'd  with  book  and  bell ; 
And  moreover  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  buried,  Roprecht  must  not  be  ; 
He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree  ; 
That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 
Where  the  famous  Robber  is  hanging  on 
high. 

Seen  is  that  gibbet,  far  and  wide, 

From  the  Rhine  and  from  the  DusseldorfT 

side  ; 
And  from  all  roads  which  cross  the  sand, 
North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  level  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight 
To  s^e  him  there  by  day  and  by  night ; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fear. 

So  the  Friars  assisted,  by  special  grace, 
With  book  and  bell  to  the  fatal  place  ; 
And  he  was  hang'd  on  the  triple  tree, 
With  as  much  honor  as  man  could  be. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung, 

They  sprinkled  him  then,  and  their  psalm 

they  sung  ; 
And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid, 
They  said  what  a  goodly  end  he  had  made  ! 

The  crowd  broke  up  and  went  their  way; 
All  were  gone  by  the  close  of  day  ; 
And  Roprecht  the  Robber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air. 

The  last  who  look'd  back  for  a  parting  sight, 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  clear  moonlight : 
But  the  first  who  look'd  when  the  morning 

shone, 
Saw  in  dismay  that  Roprecht  was  gone  ! 


The  stir  in  Cologne  is  greater  to  day 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday  ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see 


The  irons  and  chains  as  well  as  he 
Were  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderful  thing  !  for  every  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead; 
And  on  the  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Till  ten  o'clock,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover  the  hangman  was  ready  to  swear, 
He  had  done  his  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hanged  than  he 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin  to  bear  him  away, 
And  funeral  rites  in  secret  pay, 
Had  he  ;  and  none  that  pains  would  take, 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger's  sake. 

So  't  was  thought,  because  he  had  died  so 

well, 
He  was  taken  away  by  miracle. 
But  would  he  again  alive  be  found  ? 
Or  had  he  been  laid  in  holy  ground  ? 

If  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  laid, 
Some  marvellous  sign   would  show,  they 

said ; 
If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  he  would  be, 
Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly, 
And  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

That  thus  it  would  prove,  they  could  not 

doubt, 
Of  a  man  whose  end  had  been  so  devout ; 
And  to  disputing  then  they  fell 
About  who  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown, 
Who  were  the  pride  and  honor  of  Cologne  ? 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace, 
From  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race, 
Who  were  also  the  glory  of  that  place  ? 

Pardon,  some  said,  they  might  presume, 
Being  a  kingly  act,  from  the  Kings  must 

come  ; 
But  others   maintained  that   St.  Ursula's 

heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merciful 

part. 

There  was  one,  who  thought  this  aid  di- 
vine, 

Came  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  ; 

For  Roprecht  there  too  had  for  favor  ap- 
plied, 

Because  his  birth-place  was  on  that  side. 

To  DusseldorlTthen  the  praise  mightbelong, 
And  its  Army  of  Martyrs,  ten    thousand 

strong ; 
But  he  for  a  DusseldorfT  man  was  known, 
And  no  one  would    listen  to  him  in  Co- 
logne, 
Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole 
wonder  their  own. 

The  Friars,  who  help'd  him  to  die  so  well, 
Put  in  their  claim  to  the  miracle  ; 
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Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals 

could  tell, 
The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinful  men 
Had  done  before,  and  would  do  again  ! 

'T  was  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  that  great 

town, 
And  in  all  places,  up  the  river  and  down  : 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then, 
For  Roprecht   was  found   on  the  gallows 

again ! 


With  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see  ; 
There  Roprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree, 
Dead,  past  all  doubt,  as  dead  could  be  ; 
But  fresh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charm'd 

him, 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd 

him. 

While  the  multitude  stood  in  a  muse, 
One  said,  I  am  sure  he  was  hang'd  in  shoes ! 
In  this  the  hangman  and  all  concurr'd ; 
But  now,  behold,  he  was  booted  and  spurr'd  ! 

Plainly  therefore  it  was  to  be  seen, 
That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been ; 
And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more 
Than  at  anything  which  had  happened  be- 
fore. 

For  not  in  riding  trim  was  he 
When  he  disappeared  from  the  triple  tree  ; 
And  his  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in, 
With  the  collar  that  clipped  him  under  the 
chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell, 
That  perhaps  he  had  not  died  so  well ; 
Nor  had  Saints  perform'd  the  miracle  : 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear 
That  the  foul  Fiend  had  been  busy  here  ! 

Roprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  their 

curse, 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  worse ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said, 
They  had  rather  meet  him  alive  than  dead. 

What  a  horse  must  it  be  which  he  had  rid- 
den, 

No  earthly  beast  could  be  so  bestridden  ! 

And  when  by  a  hell-horse  a  dead  rider  was 
carried, 

The  whole  land  would  be  fearfully  harried  ! 

So  some  were  for  digging  a  pit  in  the  place, 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  stone  on  his 

face  ; 
And  that  hard  on  his  body  the  earth  should 

be  press'd, 
And  exorcists  be  sent  for  to  lay  him   at 

rest. 

But  others,  whose  knowledge  was  greater, 
opined 


That  this  corpse  was  too  strong  to  be  con- 
fined : 
No  weight  of  earth  which  they  could  lay 
Would  hold  him  down  a  single  day, 
If  he  chose  to  get  up  and  ride  away. 

There   was  no   keeping  Vampires  under- 
ground ; 
And  bad  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  found, 
Pests  against  whom  it  was  understood 
Exorcism  never  had  done  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  been  proved  to  be 
The  only  infallible  remedy: 
So  they  were  for  burning  the  body  outright, 
Which  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by 
night. 

Others  were  for  searching  the  mystery  out, 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  about, 
Who  should  keep  a  careful  watch  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  Devil  it  might  be, 
That  helped  him  down  from  the  triple  tree. 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land, 
Was  what  all  by  this  might  understand  : 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  slip 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that, 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  for  what : 
And  never  was  such  a  commotion  known 
In  that  great  city  of  Cologne. 


Pieter  Snoyc  was  a  boor  of  good  renown, 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a  halrfrom 

the  town  ; 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate, 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Kijf  he  sought  about, 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out ; 
But  the  Father  Confessor  wondered  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess  ; 
"  Why,  Pieter,  how  can  this  be  so? 
I  confess'd  thee  some  ten  days  ago  ! 

Thy  conscience  methinks  may  be  well  at 

rest, 
An  honest  man  among  the  best ; 
I  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee, 
Kept  clear  accounts  with  Heaven  and  me  !" 

Always  before,  without  confusion, 
Being  sure  of  easy  absolution, 
Pieter  his  little  slips  had  summ'd  ; 
But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw'd  and 
humni'd. 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw, 
In  Pieter's  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw, 
That  he  began  to  doubt  it  was  something 

more 
Than  a  trifle  omitted  in  last  week's  score. 
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At  length  it  came  out,  that  in  the  affair 
Of  Roprecht  the  Robber  he  had  some  share ; 
The  Confessor  then  gave  a  start  in  fear — 
"  God  grant  there  have  been  no  witchcraft 
here  !" 

Pieter  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down, 
With  something   between  a  smile    and  a 

frown, 
Felt  that  suspicion  move  his  bile, 
And  look'd  up  with  more  of  a  frown  than  a 

smile. 

"  Fifty  years  I,  Pieter  Snoye, 
Have  lived  in  this  country,  man  and  boy, 
And  have  always  paid  the  Church  her  due, 
And  kept  short  scores  with  Heaven  and 
you. 

The  Devil  himself,  though  Devil  he  be, 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  sin  to  me  ; 
He  might  charge  me  as  well  with  heresy  : 
And  if  he  did,  here,  in  this  place, 
I'd  call  him  liar  and  spit  in  his  face  !" 

The  Father  he  saw  cast  a  gracious  eye 
When  he  heard  him  thus  the  Devil  defy ; 
The  wrath,  of  which  he  had  eased  his  mind, 
Left  a  comfortable  sort  of  warmth  behind, 

Like  what  a  cheerful  cup  will  impart, 
In  a  social  hour,  to  an  honest  man's  heart; 
And  he  added,  "  for  all  the  witchcraft  here, 
I  shall  presently  make  that  matter  clear. 

Though  I  am,  as  you  very  well  know,  Fa- 
ther Kijf, 

A  peaceable  man,  and  keep  clear  of  strife, 

Its  a  queerish  business  that  now  I've  been 
in  ; 

But  I  can't  say  that  it's  much  of  a  sin. 

However,  it  needs  must  be  confess'd, 
And  as  it  will  set  this  people  at  rest, 
To  come  with  it  at  once  was  best : 
Moreover,  if  I  delayed,  I  thought 
That  some   might  perhaps  into  trouble  be 
brought. 

Under  the  seal  I  tell  it  you, 

And  you  will  judge  what  is  best  to  do, 

That  no  hurt  to  me  and  my  son  may  en- 
sue. 

No  earthly  harm  have  we  intended  ; 

And  what  was  ill  done,  has  been  well 
mended. 

I  and  my  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon, 

Were   returning  home  by  the  light  of  the 

moon, 
From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 
On  the  night  of  the  execution  day, 
And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 

About  midnight  it  was  we  were  passing  by, 

My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  1, 

When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came 

near, 
Which  made  us  quake  at  first  for  fear. 


But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again, 
And  we  knew  it  was  nothing  ghostly  then  ; 
'  Lord  help  us,  father  !'    Piet  Pieterszoon 

said, 
'  Roprecht  for  certain  is  not  dead  !' 

So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drive, 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive  ; 
Because  of  the  irons  that  he  was  in, 
He  was  hanging,  not  by  the  neck,  but  the 
chin. 

The  reason  why  things  had  got  thus  wrong, 
Was,  that  the  rope  had  been  left  too  long; 
The  hangman's  fault, — a  clumsy  rogue, 
He  is  net  fit  to  hang  a  dog  ! 

Now  Roprecht,  as  long  as  the  people  were 

there, 
Never  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  the  air ; 
But  when  at  last  he  was  left  alone, 
By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was 

gone, 
That  he  could  do  little  more  than  groan. 

Piet  and  I  had  been  sitting  it  out 

Till  a  lateish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout ; 

And   perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may 

think, 
And  a  little  soft  or  so,  for  drink. 

Father  Kijf,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leave  him  hanging  in  misery  there  ; 
And  't  was  an  act  of  mercy,  I  cannot  but  say, 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away. 

And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said, 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made, 
So  we  thought  for  certain,  Father  Kijf, 
That  if  he  were  saved  he  would  mend  his 
life. 

My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  nigh  ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care, 
When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him 
there. 

The  secret,  as  you  may  guess,  was  known 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone  ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  aver, 
Was  better  tended  than  he  was  by  her. 

Good  advice,  moreover,  as  good  could  be, 
He  had  from  Alit,  my  wife,  and  me ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fairer  than  he  : 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son, 
Thought  that  we  a  very  good  deed  had  done. 

You  may  well  think  we  laughed  in  our 

sleeve, 
At  what  the  people  seem'd  then  to  believe  ; 
Queer  enough  it  was  to  hear  them  say, 
That  the  Three  Kings  took  Roprecht  away. 

Or  that  St.  Ursula,  who  is  in  bliss, 
With  her  Army  of  Virgins  had  done  this  : 
The  Three  Kings  and  St.  Ursula  too, 
1  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 
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Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son,  and  I, 
We  heard  them  talk  as  we  stood  by, 
And  he  look'd  at  me  with  a  comical  eye. 
We  thought  them  fools,  but,  as  you  shall 

see, 
Not  overwise  ourselves  were  we. 


Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep, 
Out  of  bis  bed  did  this  gallows  bird  creep, 
Piet   Pieterszoon's  boots  and  spurs  he  put 

on, 
And  stole  my  best  horse,  and  away  he  was 

gone  ! 


For  I  must  tell  you,  Father  Kijf, 
That  when  we  told  this  to  Alit,  my  wife, 
She  at  the  notion  perk'd  up  with  delight, 
And  said  she  believed  the  people  were  right. 

Had  not   Roprecht  put  in  the  saints    his 

hope  ? 
And   who  but  they  should  have  loosen'd 

the  rope, 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  gallows  a  better  end  ? 


Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard, 
But  she  heard  the  horse's  feet  in  the  yard  ; 
And   when   she  jogg'd  me,   and  bade  me 

awake, 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

To  the  window  my  good  woman  went, 
And   watch 'd    which  way  his   course    he 

bent ; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit, 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit. 


Yes,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here  ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it, 
Having  been  brought  there  just  at  the  mi- 
nute. 


Away,  as  fast  as  we  could  hie, 
We  went,  Piet  Pieterszoon  and  I ; 
And  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  in  sight  : 
The  moon  did  riot  shine  for   nothing  that 
night. 


And  therefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering,  for  this  favor's  sake, 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Virgins  too, 
Since  we  could  not  tell  to  which  it  was 
due. 

For  greater  honor  there  could  be  none, 
Than  what  in  this  business  the  Saints  had 

done 
To  us  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son. 
■She  talk'd  me  over,  Father  Kijf, 
With  that  tongue  of  her's,  did  Alit  my  wife. 


Knowing  the  ground,  and  riding  fast, 
We  came  up  with  him  at  last ; 
And — would  you  believe  it  ?  Father  Kijf, 
The  ungrateful   wretch  would   have  taken 

my  life, 
If  he  had  not  miss'd  his  stroke,  with  a  knife  ! 

The  struggle  in  no  long  time  was  done, 
Because,  you  know,  we  were  two  to  one  ; 
But  vet  all  our  strength  we  were  fain  to 

try, 
Piet  Pieterszoon  my  son,  and  I. 


Lord  forgive  us  !  as  if  the  Saints  would  deign 
To  come  and  help  such  a  rogue  in  grain  ! 
When  the  only  mercy  the  case  could  admit 
Would  have  been  to  make  his  halter  fit  ! 

That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do, 

In  happy  season  for  him  too, 

When  he  was  in  a  proper  cue  ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  you  will 

see, 
To  my  son  Piet  Pieterszoon  and  me. 


When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground, 
We  fastened   his   hands,  and  his  legs  we 

bound  ; 
And  across  the  horse  we  laid  him  then, 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

'  We   have   robb'd  the  gallows,  and  that 

was  ill  done  !' 
Said  I  to  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son  ; 
'  And  restitution  we  must  make 
To  that  same  gallows,  for  justice  sake  !' 


Well,   Father,   we   kept  him   at   bed  and 

board, 
Till  his   neck  was  cured   and  his  strength 

restored  ; 
And  we  should  have  sent  him  off  this  day, 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

But  this  wicked  Roprecht,  what  did  he  ? 
Though  he  had  been  saved  thus  mercifully  ; 
Hanging  had  done  him  so  little  good, 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  he 
could. 


In  his  suit  of  irons  the  rogue  we  array 'd, 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laid  ; 
Night  not  yet  so  far  was  spent, 
But  there  was  time  enough  for  our  intent ; 
And  back  to  the  triple  tree  we  went. 

His  own  rope  was  ready  there  ; 

To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care  ; 

And  the  job  which  the  bungling  hangman 

begun, 
This  time,  I  think,  was  properly  done, 
By  me  and  Piet  Pielerszoon,  my  son. " 
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We  happily  live  in  a  country  where 
the  influence  of  Christianity  has  ele- 
vated woman  into  the  proper  dignity 
of  her  sex  ;  and,  in  an  age  too,  when 
female  education  does  not  profess  to 
end  in  making  women  either  the 
slaves  or  the  playthings  of  men.  How 
far,  amidst  the  general  recognition  of 
these  higher  and  sounder  principles  of 
a  rational  education,  the  best  means 
are  adopted,  or  the  best  ends  secured, 
is  no  part  of  my  present  considera- 
tion ; — it  is  enough  here  to  observe, 
and  I  have  indulged  in  these  remarks 
for  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  the 
education  of  women  is  professedly  di- 
rected with  reference  to  securing  the 
largest  portion  of  rational  acquire- 
ments during  the  common  probation  of 
a  boarding  school  nonage.  Music, 
dancing,  drawing,  geography,  astrono- 
my, and  languages,  although  the  prin- 
cipal accomplishments,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  only  branches  of  knowledge, 
in  which  almost  every  young  lady  is 
expected  to  take  a  degree,  who  would 
aspire  to  graduate  with  credit  through 
any  respectable  establishment  in  the 
kingdom. 

Besides  these  standard  items  of  fe- 
male learning,  it  is  well  known  that 
several  of  the  more  popular  branches 
of  experimental  philosophy,  and  natu- 
ral history,  are  superadded  ;  among 
which  are  the  sciences  of  chemistry, 
geology,  entomology,  and  botany.  It 
is  with  the  view  of  recommending  the 
study  of  the  last-mentioned  of  these, 
that  I  address  these  present  remarks 
to  my  fair  readers. 

The  first  trait  which  presents  itself, 
in  connexion  with  the  science  of  bota- 
ny, as  a  recommendation  to  the  sex, 
appears  to  be  this  :  that  it  is  admira- 
bly appropriate  to  the  most  interesting 
characteristics  of  feminine  study. 
Between  the  loveliness,  the  delicacy, 
the  sweetness,  and  the  estimability  of 
woman,  and  the  beauty,  the  fragrance, 
and  the  appreciation  of  flowers,  poetry 
has  long  delighted  to  trace  analogies, 
which  have  but  rarely  been  so  mis- 


managed as  to  be  inappropriate.  From 
the  daisy,  the  primrose,  the  cowslip, 
and  the  bluebell  of  the  fields  or  the 
woods,  to  the  hyacinth  of  the  draw- 
ing-room— or  that  queen  of  flowers, 
the  rose  of  the  garden,  nearly  the  en- 
tire train  of  popular  flowers  have 
been,  in  one  way  or  other,  appropriat- 
ed by  the  fair.  And  it  is  obvious, 
that  there  is  a  natural  tendency,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
sex,  towards  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
either  in  the  garden  or  the  house. 

Botany,  however,  is  not  merely  thus 
amiable  in  its  natural  aspect,  but  it 
exhibits,  in  its  scientific  arrangements, 
as  well  that  sort,  as  that  degree,  of 
intellectual  and  sensible  combination, 
which  appears  at  once  calculated  to- 
stimulate  and  reward  the  researches 
of  the  aspirant,  without  taxing  too 
heavily  the  mind,  or  fatiguing  the  at- 
tention. I  speak  now  in  general 
terms,  and  of  course  with  reference  to 
those  of  the  "  softer  sex,"  who  nei- 
ther feel  the  ambition,  nor  possess  the 
means,  of  becoming  learned  women, 
in  the  stern  sense  of  that  loose  phrase. 
Many  persons,  it  may  be  remarked, 
however,  so  love  flowers,  and  even 
devote  themselves  to  floriculture,  who 
have  no  taste  for  botany.  And  it  is 
quite  notorious,  that  the  two  pursuits 
may  exist  perfectly  independent  of 
one  another ;  indeed,  it  hardly  need 
be  asserted,  that  an  ardent  admiration 
for  the  almost  illimitable  varieties  of 
cultivated  roses,  for  instance,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  interest 
which  may  be  felt  in  detecting  and 
examining  the  chara  tomentosa, 
which  is  neither  beautiful  nor  com- 
mon, but  which  presents  the  first,  of 
the  very  few  exemplarsof  monandria 
monogynia  (the  first  class  and  order  of 
the  Linnaean  classification)  found  in 
this  country.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
the  mere  flower-fancier,  however  en- 
thusiastic, that  the  curious  and  elabo- 
rate structures  of  the  botanic  system 
can  present  many  attractions  :  but  to 
the  ingenious  female,   whose   mind  is 
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characterized  by  application  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  who  unites  to  the  general 
curiosity  of  her  sex,  habits  of  patient 
and  elegant  investigation ;  to  such  an 
one,  botanical  science  presents  a  fair 
and  wide  field  of  interesting  inquiry. 
The  objects  of  examination,  in  this 
delightful  science,  are  not  only  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  in  themselves, 
but,  it  may  be  added,  are  generally  to 
be  met  with  in  situations,  and  under 
circumstances,  most  favorable  to  the 
promotion  of  wholesome  entertain- 
ment to  the  student.  The  garden, 
the  field,  the  wood,  the  fringed  foot- 
path, the  secluded  avenue,  the  bowery 
lane,  and  the  river's  margin,  are  all 
full  of  pleasant  bearing,  and  rich  in 
rational  entertainment  to  the  botanist. 
To  such  an  one,  the  vegetable  com- 
panions of  a  rural  walk  speak  a  lan- 
guage, not  only  intelligible,  but  de- 
lightful, to  a  degree  not  at  all  com- 
prehended by  those,  who  are  satisfied 
to  know  that  a  tree  is  a  tree,  that  a 
shrub  is  a  shrub,  a  flower  a  flower  ; 
in  short,  by  those  who  see  and  think 
after  the  fashion  of  Wordsworth's  wan- 
derer— 

"  A  primrose  on  the  rivulet's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more  !" 

The  study  here  recommended  is  one, 
the  fascinations  of  which  begin  to  be 
perceived  almost  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  very  alphabet  of  its  language  ; 
and  herein  it  possesses  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  poetical  charm  of  associa- 
tion. There  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
exquisite  heraldry  in  that  generic  and 
specific  emblazonry  which  distin- 
guishes one  flower,  and  one  family  of 
flowers,  from  another.  The  detection 
of  a  single  species  of  plant,  is  gene- 
rally the  key  to  an  acquaintance  with  a 
whole  family  ;  the  history,  habits,  and 
appearances  of  which,  have  all  their 
respective  points  of  attraction  with 
the  initiated  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  never  passed 
beyond  the  vulgar  vocabulary  of  the 
rustic,  or  the  common-places  of  the 
gardener,  are  little  aware  of  the  plea- 
sures which  they  miss.      Such  indi- 


viduals act  as  if  they  either  thought 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  na- 
ture unworthy  of  their  notice,  or  find 
it  convenient  to  spurn  at  the  applica- 
tion of  the  student — at  all  events,  they 
shut  themselves  out  from  the  partici- 
pation of  an  equally  innocent  and  fer- 
tile source  of  rational  amusement. 

It  might  appear  enthusiastic  o  as- 
sert that  any  great  moral  influence 
necessarily  resulted  from  an  attention 
to  this,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  purely 
human  science  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
contended,  that,  in  the  study,  collec- 
tion, and  arrangement  of  flowers — or 
other  objects  of  natural  history — less 
harm,  at  least,  has  generally  accrued 
to  the  student,  than,  haply,  has 
sometimes  been  the  case,  in  connexion 
with  the  pursuit  of  other  equally  at- 
tractive, but  more  dissipating  sources 
of  juvenile  gratification. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  young  persons 
in  general,  that  these  remarks  are 
more  especially  addressed.  To  such, 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  the  preface  to  his 
elaborate  "  Introduction  to  Physiolo- 
gical and  Systematical  Botany,"  says, 
"  I  would  recommend  botany  for  its 
own  sake.  I  have  alluded  to  its  bene- 
fits as  a  mental  exercise  ;  nor  can  any 
study  exceed  it  in  raising  curiosity, 
gratifying  a  taste  for  beauty  and  inge- 
nuity of  contrivance,  or  sharpening 
the  powers  of  discrimination.  What, 
then,  can  be  better  adapted  for  young 
persons  1" 

To  some  young  persons,  and  to  fe- 
males especially,  the  Linnaean  nomen- 
clature may  at  first  sight  appear  a  lit- 
tle repulsive  ;  but  this  impression  will 
vanish  with  the  slightest  familiarity  ; 
and  few  females,  with  an  average  en- 
dowment of  those  qualifications  of 
shrewdness  and  perseverance  which 
generally  ornament  the  sex,  will  be 
long  in  learning  what  may  be  called 
the  grammar  of  the  science.  Nor, 
with  the  aid  of  suitable  works,  would 
any  fair  aspirant  to  botanical  know- 
ledge fail,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
season,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  scientific  designation  of 
almost  every  vegetable  within  her 
range   of  daily  observation. 
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The  manner  of  building  the  houses 
at  Balsa  Puerto,  on  the  Cachi  Yaco, 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the 
church,  and  the  governor's  and  curate's 
houses,  which  were  plastered,  and  the 
latter  divided  into  apartments,  the 
ranchos  of  Balsa  Puerto  consist  each 
of  a  single  room,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  yards  long,  and  about  a  third  of 
the  length  in  breadth.  The  sides  are 
made  of  small  bamboos,  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  placed  vertically,  and  close 
together  ;  but,  from  their  inequalities, 
admitting  light  and  air.  The  roofs 
are  made  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of 
palms,  the  leaves  on  one  side  of  the 
stem  being  turned  back,  so  as  to  make 
them  double.  *  *  *  The  roofs 
are  supported  by  piles  driven  into  the 
ground,  with  poles  lashed  to  them, 
and  sloping  upwards,  so  that  the 
ranchos  are  some  of  them  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  roof,  whilst  the  sides  are  not  more 
than  six  or  seven.  The  roofs  require 
renewing  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  are  not  entirely  water-proof  dur- 
ing heavy  rain.  There  are  no  win- 
dows, the  inequalities  of  the  bamboos 
that  form  the  walls  rendering  them 
unnecessary.  The  doors  are  made  of 
bamboos  tied  together,  instead  of  be- 
ing fixed  into  the  ground.  These 
ranchos  have  a  neat  appearance  out- 
side ;  and  the  interior  of  those  we 
looked  into  was  clean.  They  contain 
little  furniture  beyond  a  few  cooking 
utensils  and  straw  hammocks  ;  and 
four  or  five  married  couples  live  in 
each  rancho.  We  followed  a  path 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  pue- 
blo, and  found  the  country  was  not 
entirely  covered  with  wood.  Some 
cattle,  which  we  afterwards  under- 
stood to  belong  to  the  former  govern- 
or, were  feeding,  and  were  in  fine 
condition.      Being    near    sunset,     we 


met  several  Indians  returning  from 
their  chacras.  The  men  had  their 
pucunas  (tubes  for  shooting  poisoned 
arrows)  in  their  hands,  and  netted 
bags  filled  with  fruit,  &c,  slung  across 
their  backs.  Most  of  them  had  also 
different-colored  feathers,  red  and 
yellow,  suspended  from  their  necks. 
The  women  carried  cargoes  that  ap- 
peared to  be  heavier  than  the  bags 
and  pucunas  of  the  men.  Both  sexes 
had  their  faces  and  various  parts  of 
their  bodies  stained  with  red  and  pur- 
ple dyes  ;  which,  added  to  their  fig- 
ures not  being  good,  their  dark  com- 
plexion, and  the  long  black  hair  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  women,  gave  them  a 
barbarous  appearance  ;  but  they  were 
peaceable  in  their  manners,  and  most 
of  them  saluted  us  as  we  passed. 

Sunday  being  here  kept  as  a  day  of 
suspension  from  duty,  the  Indians 
were  all  painted  in  their  best  style, 
dressed  in  clean  white  or  blue  frocks 
and  trowsers,  and  their  hair  ornament- 
ed with  a  few  red  and  yellow  feathers 
tied  to  tails  behind.  They  collected 
at  an  early  hour,  and  went  quietly  and 
respectably  to  the  chui'ch,  where  they 
remained  about  half  an  hour,  although 
there  was  no  clergyman  to  officiate. 
Having  returned  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  day's  amusements  commenced, 
the  most  favorite  of  which  appeared 
to  be  dancing  to  the  music  of  drums 
and  fifes  made  of  bones  ;  whilst  they 
occasionally  partook  freely  of  chewed 
yucachicha.  The  dyes  with  which 
they  stained  themselves  were  evident- 
ly considered  first-rate  ornaments  : 
some  had  red  stripes  or  diamonds  on 
their  forehead  ;  others  a  red  stripe 
downwards  under  each  eye  ;  and 
several  were  rouged ;  a  purple  dye 
was  applied  as  a  substitute  for  whis- 
kers, beards,  and  mustachios  ;  whilst 
some  of  the  females  had  supplied 
themselves    with    boots    of  the    same 


*  From  a  recently  published  and  highly  interesting  work,  entitled  "  Journal  of  a  Passage 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  crossing  the  Andes   in   the  northern  Provinces  of  Peru,    and 
descending  the  river  Maranon,  or  Amazon.     By  H.  Lister  Maw,  Lieut.  R.  N." 
59  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 
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material.  A  tall,  stout  deputy  of  the 
curaca's,  who  appeared  to  be  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
the  party,  had  a  red  stripe  under  each 
eye,  and  red  or  yellow  feathers  in  his 
hair.  There  were  several  deputies  to 
the  curaca,  their  badge  of  office  being 
a  small  supple  stick,  with  which  they 
inflict  punishment  on  their  fellow  In- 
dians whenever  the  curaca  deems  it 
necessary.  The  deputies  did  not 
consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
join  in  the  general  amusements  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  were  the  musicians, 
going  about  from  rancho  to  rancho 
playing  most  cheerfully,  until  towards 
the  evening,  when  the  chicha  produc- 
ed an  effect,  and  several,  not  except- 
ing females,  were  intoxicated.  *  * 
On  Monday  morning  all  the  women  of 
the  pueblo  mustered  in  the  plaza  to 
know  what  work  they  were  to  per- 
form,— there  being  a  law  which 
obliges  them  to  labor  for  a  certain 
time  during  the  first  three  days  of  each 
week,  in  keeping  the  pueblo  clean,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  governor  may  di- 
rect. We  were  employed  during  the 
day  in  airing  such  of  our  clothes,  &c, 
as  had  been  damaged  by  the  Indians  in 
wading,  and  in  endeavoring  to  get  an 
account  of  some  seeds  I  had  picked 
up  on  the  walk  from  Moyobamba. 
We  found  the  natives  far  from  intelli- 
gent ;  several  of  the  seeds  were  not 
known  ;  and  although  the  district  we 
had  passed  through  abounded  with  the 
trees  from  which  cascarilla  is  produc- 
ed, I  had  not  been  able  to  learn  which 
was  it.  #  *  *  * 

Some  of  the  Tabitinga  Indians  have 
a  preposterous  practice  of  tying  liga- 
tures so  tight  under  the  knees  and  el- 
bows, that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
stopped  ;  the  joints  swell  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  flesh  and  muscle  of 
the  limbs  entirely  dwindle.  Their 
knowledge  and  application  of  particu- 
lar herbs  is  as  remarkable  as  their  ig- 
norance of  others.  Whilst  we  were 
at  Tabitinga,  an  Indian  who  had  gone 
into  (he  woods  to  collect  sarsaparilla, 
was  bit  by  one  of  the  deadly  snakes 
of  the  country,  and  was   brought  back 


to  the  pueblo  supposed  to  be  dying. 
Being  a  Christian,  Padre  Bruno  went 
to  perform  the  last  offices  of  the 
church  over  him  ;  but  the  women 
took  charge,  and,  by  the  application  of 
herbs,  cured  him  in  three  days.  The 
poison  in  which  the  Indians  dip  their 
wooden  spears,  and  the  small  arrows 
for  their  pucunas,  has  frequently  at- 
tracted notice  by  its  power  and  rapidi- 
ty of  execution.  Its  preparation  is  kept 
a  mystery  confined  to  certain  tribes, 
and  that  manufactured  by  different 
tribes  may,  perhaps,  differ  ;  but  from 
its  great  value  amongst  the  Indians, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  and 
from  those  by  whom  it  is  manufactur- 
ed being  inferior  tribes,  and  of  the 
lowest  order  of  savages,  I  suspect  that 
the  preparation  is  not  altogether  a 
safe  process.  I  had  endeavored  to 
get  some  of  this  poison,  but  without 
success,  until  some  men,  seeing  a 
large  knife  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
with  which  we  had  paid  the  Laguna 
canoeman,  and  which  we  intended  to 
keep,  as  it  might  be  useful,  being 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  brought 
several  bows,  arrows,  &c.  to  obtain 
it  ;  but  we  had  got  sufficient  bows  and 
arrows,  and  would  not  give  the  knife. 
At  last,  after  various  attempts  had 
been  made,  a  jar  of  poison  was 
brought,  and  the  knife  was  then  given. 
Yet  so  much  was  the  poison  coveted, 
that  when  we  reached  the  Rio  Negro, 
it  was  stolen  ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Colonel  Zany  for  another  jar,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brodie. 
Its  effects  are  rather  stupefying  than 
convulsive.  Salt  and  sugar  are  both 
considered  remedies,  taken  inwardly, 
and  applied  externally.      *      *      * 

During  our  daily  visits,  the  padre 
related  to  us  various  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  Peru,  which  corres- 
ponded generally  with  what  we  had 
seen.  At  his  house  we  met  with  a 
Peruvian,  a  man  about  six  feet  high, 
and  unusualiy  stout  in  proportion,  who, 
amongst  other  adventures,  had  had 
an  extraordinary  engagement  with  a 
tiger,  the  marks  of  whose  claws  and 
teeth  he  still  retained  on  his 
head  and  arm,  although  several  years 
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had  elapsed  since  the  combat.  Re- 
petitions of  such  recitals  are  not 
easy,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  them 
depends  greatly  on  the  manner  and 
peculiarities  of  the  actors,  which  are 
almost  indescribable.  The  tiger's  an- 
tagonist and  his  brother  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  chacra  that  was  infested 
by  animals  coming  under  the  general 
denomination  of  tiger,  and  which  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  species,  some  in- 
comparably more  formidable  than 
others.  What  was  the  particular  de- 
scription of  this  animal  I  do  not  know  ; 
the  reader  must  endeavor  to  form  his 
judgment  from  the  narration.  How- 
ever, our  acquaintance  passing  one 
day  through  part  of  his  chacra,  saw 
the  tiger  lying  under  a  bush  or  tree  ; 
and,  according  to  the  Peruvian,  or 
perhaps  his  own  more  peculiar  man- 
ner, he  addressed  it.  "  Ho,  my 
friend,  you  are  there,  are  you  1  I 
have  been  seeking  you  for  some  time, 
and  we  have  a  long  account  to  settle. 
Wait  till  I  get  my  weapons,  and  I  will 
be  with  you  again  quickly."  Ac- 
cordingly, going  to  the  house  of  the 
chacra,  he  got  his  pucuna  and  arrows, 
and  returned  :  these  men  always  wear 
a  long  knife  in  a  leather  sheath,  sus- 
pended to  a  strap  that  buckles  round 
the  waist.  When  the  tiger  saw  him 
coming  with  his  pucuna,  he  thought  it 
time  to  be  off ;  and,  springing  up,  be- 
gan to  run.  A  chase  then  commenc- 
ed, the  man's  conversation  also  pro- 
ceeding— "  What,  you  are  off  now, 
are  you  1  but  you  shall  not  pass  quite 
so  easily  ;  we  must  have  some  further 
communication  before  we  part."  In 
the  mean  time  the  tiger,  either  not 
liking  the  sound  of  the  man's  voice, 
or  the  appearance  of  his  weapons, 
made  a  spring,  and  got  up  into  a  tree. 
A  momentary  pause  ensued,  when  the 
man,  laying  down  his  spears,  if  he  had 
any  (which  I  really  do  not  know), 
began  to  make  use  of  his  pucuna  by 
blowing  poisoned  arrows  at  the  tiger ; 
but  either  the  poison  was  old,  and  not 
good,  or  the  tiger's  skin  was  too  tough 
and  glossy,  as  no  deadly  effect  was 
produced  ;  but  the  animal  was  annoy- 
ed ;  and,    after  several    arrows     had 


been  blown  at  him,  sprung  or  fell  from 
the  tree,  and  again  started  to  run. 
The  chase  was  renewed,  and  the  man 
came  up,  the  tiger  turning  on  his 
haunches  to  defend  himself.  The 
pucuna  was  now  of  no  use,  and  was 
thrown  aside  ;  the  left  arm  advanced 
to  keep  the  animal  off,  whilst  with  the 
right  the  man  felt  for  his  knife.  But  the 
exertion  of  running  had  broken  the 
strap,  and  he  was  without  arms.  Des- 
peration sometimes  gives  courage,  and 
this  man  was  evidently  not  deficient  in 
what  at  that  time  was  a  desirable 
quality  ;  moreover,  his  strength  was 
uncommon.  He  remained  firmly  on 
his  guard.  The  tiger  attempted  to 
spring ;  the  man  struck  him  with  his 
fist  on  the  nose,  still  keeping  his  left 
side  forward  and  his  arm  extended, 
and  continuing  his  conversation — "  I 
am  without  arms,  but  I  am  not  beat." 
The  tiger  made  another  spring,  and 
was  again  struck  on  the  nose  ;  some 
other  remark  was  made,  and  in  this 
manner  the  combat  went  on,  until  the 
tiger  finding  himself  foiled  in  his  en- 
deavors to  spring,  made  various  other 
attacks.  On  one  occasion  he  seized 
the  man's  left  arm  and  bit  it  through, 
but  was  again  struck  on  the  nose,  and 
fortunately  let  go  without  injuring  the 
bone  :  on  another  occasion  he  got  one 
of  his  paws  on  the  man's  head,  and 
the  claws  tore  through  the  scalp  to 
the  skull  ;  the  marks  and  the  man's 
height  proved  that  they  were  no  kit- 
ten's claws.  In  the  end,  the  man 
would  probably  have  fallen  ;  but  his 
brother  hearing  him  talk  in  rather  an 
uncommon  manner,  came  up  with  a 
spear,  and  ran  the  tiger  through  the 
body.  After  the  story  was  finished, 
the  padre  asked  the  man,  "  What 
made  him  go  and  fight  with  a  wild 
beastl"  However,  he  said,  the  ac- 
count was  true,  as,  indeed,  the  marks 
on  the  man's  head  and  arm  proved. 
We  were  also  told  of  a  Peruvian 
pueblo  that  was  infested  by  an  animal 
of  this  denomination,  and  which  I 
think  was  said  to  be  black,  that  would 
walk  into  the  plaza  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  seize  on  the  first  person 
it  could  lav    hold    of.      It   carried    off 
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about  fifty  people  before  it  could 
be  destroyed.  It  was  at  length 
shot. 

The  padre  had  some  large  land- 
tortoises,  which  were  considered  good 
to  eat,  and  even  preferred  by  some 
people  to  tartaruga,  or  the  water-tor- 
toises. I  cannot  say  I  admired  such 
diet ;  but  in  a  country  where  monkeys 
and  vaca  marina  are  considered  deli- 
cacies, and  snakes  and  alligators  have 
been  eaten,  not  to  mention  human 
flesh,  anything  will  go  down.  I  bought 
a  small  monkey  at  Tabitinga,  of  an 
uncommon  species.  It  had  been  do- 
mesticated, and  was  a  playmate  of 
the  children.  The  man  to  whom  it 
belonged,  who  was  an  Indian,  objected 
at  first  to  parting  with  it ;  but  a  good 
price  being  offered,  he  at  last  consent- 
ed. When  he  was  receiving  payment, 
supposing  we  wanted  to  make  a  mess 
of  it,  he  said  it  was  not  large,  but  it 
would  be  good  to  eat.  A  land-tor- 
toise, that  stood  a  yard  high,  was 
said  to  have  been  sent  as  a  specimen 
to  the  emperor.  They  abound  in 
some  parts  of  the  Montana.  The  day 
before  we  left  Tabitinga,  a  fisherman, 


whom  the  padre  had  sent  out,  return- 
ed with  a  vaca  marina  that  he  had 
harpooned  ;  and  as  I  had  repeatedly 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  one,  and  if 
possible  to  get  a  skin  preserved,  the 
padre  sent  to  us  before  he  allowed  it 
to  be  cut  up.  Its  shape,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  snout,  resembled  a  seal ; 
the  skin  that  of  a  whale  or  porpoise, 
smooth,  of  a  dark  lead  color  on  the 
back,  and  with  a  few  occasional  hairs. 
The  snout,  and  particularly  the  lips, 
were  like  those  of  an  ox,  whence  it 
derives  the  Spanish  name  of  vaca  ma- 
rina, and  Portuguese  "  peixe  boy." 
The  tail  was  broad,  not  thick,  and 
horizontal.  On  each  shoulder  was  a 
fin  joined  close  to  the  shoulder, 
broad,  but  not  thick,  and  tapering 
narrower  and  thinner  towards  the  ex- 
tremity. The  dimensions  of  this  one, 
which  was  full  grown,  but  not  consi- 
dered fat,  were  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  eight  round  the  thickest  part  of 
the  body  ;  but  as  the  Indians  were  not 
willing  to  move  it,  and  I  agreed  with 
the  fisherman  to  buy  the  skin,  I  was 
not  so  particular  as  I  otherwise  should 
have  been  in  measuring. 
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Shepherd. — Whisht  !  Is  that  an  angel 
singin'  1 

North. — No,  James  ;  'tis  my  gar- 
dener's little  daughter,  Flora — 

Shepherd. — Happy  as  ony  burd. 
Music  is  indeed  the  natural  voice  o' 
joy.  First,  the  bosom  feels  free  frae 
a'  anxiety — then  a  kind  o'  gladness, 
without  ony  definite  cause  or  object, 
settles  ower  the  verra  essence  o'  life  ; 
— erelong  there  is  a  beatin'  and  stirrin' 
at  the  heart,  as  some  suddenly  re- 
membered thocht  passes  ower  it  like 
a  brighter  sunbeam, — by  and  by,  the 
innocent  young  cretur,  sittin'  by  her- 
self, puin'  wi'  her  wee  white  hauns 
the  weeds  frae  amang  the  flowers,  and 
half  loath  to  fling  them  awa',  some  o' 
them  bein'  sae  bonny,  although  with- 
out ony  fragrant  smell,  can  nae  langer 
contain  the  happiness  flowin'  within 
her  snaw-white  breist,  but  breaks  out, 


as  noo  ye  hear  your  bonnie  Flora,  in- 
to some  auld  Scottish  sang,  maist 
likely  mournfu',  for  bliss  is  aye  akin, 
sir,  to  grief.  Ay,  sir,  the  Flowers  o' 
the  Forest  !  And  sae  truly  doth  she 
sing,  that  I  kenna  whether  to  ca'  her 
Sweet-voice,  or  Fine-ear  !  Has  na 
that  cadence,  indeed,  a  dyin'  fa'  1 
Nor  should  I  wonder  if  the  unseen 
cretur  at  this  moment  had  her  face 
wat  wi'  tears  ! 

North. — Methinks,  James,  I  could 
better  bear  everlasting  darkness  than 
everlasting  silence.  The  memory 
seems  to  have  more  command  over 
sights  than  over  sounds.  We  can 
shut  our  eyes,  yet  see  all  nature. 
But  music,  except  when  it  breathes, 
has  no  residing  place  within  the  cells 
of  the  ear.  So  faint,  so  dim,  the 
dream,  it  hardly  can  be  said  to  be — 
till  one  single  note  awakes,  and    then 
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the  whole  tune  is  suddenly  let  loose 
upon  the  soul  !  Blindness,  methinks, 
I  could  endure  and  live, — but  in  deaf- 
ness, my  spirit  would  die  within  me, 
and  I  should  pray  for  death. 

Shepherd. — Baith  maun  be  sair  tri- 
als, yet  baith  are  cheerfully  borne. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  that  a  Christian 
can  bear  onything — for  ae  moment's 
thought,  during  his  repining,  tells  him 
whence  the  affliction  comes — and  then 
sorrow  saftens  awa'  into  resignation, 
and  delight  steals  into  the  heart  o' 
the  maist  desolate. 

North. — The  creature  now  singing 
away  at  her  pleasant  work,  a  few 
weeks  ago  lost  her  mother.  There 
never  was  a  more  affectionate  or  more 
dutiful  child, — yet  as  you  said,  James, 
Flora  is  now  happy  as  a  bird. 

Shepherd. — Yet  perhaps,  sir,  were 
we  to  come  upon  her  the  noo — She  has 
stopt  singin'  a'  at  once,  in  the  very  mid- 
dle o'  the  tune — we  micht  see  her  sit- 
tin'  idle  amang  the  flowers,  wi'  a  pale 
face,  greetin'  by  hersell,  as  she  keeps 
lookin'  at  her  black  gown,  and  think- 
in'  on  that  burial-day,  or  her  father's 
countenance,  that  sin  syne  has  seldom 
brichten'd. 

North. — There  is  something  most 
affecting  in  the  natural  sorrows  of 
poor  men,  my  dear  Shepherd,  as,  af- 
ter a  few  days'  wrestling  with  afflic- 
tion, they  appear  again  at  their  usual 
work — melancholy,  but  not  miserable. 

Shepherd. — You  ken  a  gude  deal, 
sir,  about  the  life  and  character  of  the 
poor  ;  but  then  it's  frae  philosophical 
and  poetical  observation  and  sympa- 
thy— no  frae  art-and-part  participa- 
tion, like  mine,  in  their  merriment  and 
their  meesery.  Folk  in  what  they 
ca'  the  upper  classes  o'  society,  a' 
look  upon  life,  mair  or  less,  as  a 
scene  o'  enjoyment,  and  amusement, 
and  delicht.  They  get  a'  selfish  in 
their  sensibilities,  and  would  fain 
mak  the  very  laws  o'  natur  obedient 
to  their  wull.  Thus  they  cherish  and 
encourage  habits  o'  thocht  and  feeling, 
that  are  maist  adverse  to  obedience 
and  resignation  to  the  decrees  o'  the 
Almighty — when  these  decrees  dash 
in  pieces  small  the  idols  o'  their 
earthly  worship. 


North. — Too  true,  alas  !  my  dear- 
est Shepherd. 

Shepherd. — Pity  me  !  how  they 
moan,  and  groan,  and  greet,  and 
wring  their  hauns,  and  tear  their  hair, 
even  auld  folk  their  thin  grey  hair, 
when  death  comes  into  the  bed-room, 
or  the  verra  drawing-room,  and  carries 
aff  in  his  clutches  some  wee  bit  spoil- 
ed bairn,  yaummerin'  amang  its  play- 
things, or  keepin'  its  mither  awake 
a'  nicht  by  its  perpetual  cries  ! 

North. — Touch  tenderly,  James — 
on 

Shepherd. — Ane  wad  think  that  nae 
parents  had  ever  lost  a  child  afore — 
yet  hoo  mony  a  sma'  funeral  do  you 
see  ilka  day  pacin'  alang  the  streets 
unheeded  on  amang  the  carts  and 
hackney-coaches  ! 

North. — Unheeded,  as  a  party  of 
upholsterer's  men  carrying  furniture 
to  a  new  house. 

Shepherd. — There  is  little  or  nae- 
thing  o'  this  thochtless,  this  senseless 
clamor  in  kintra  houses,  when  the 
cloud  o'  God's  judgment  passes  ower 
them,  and  orders  are  gien  for  a  grave 
to  be  dug  in  the  kirkyard.  A'  the 
house  is  hushed  and  quate — just  the 
same  as  if  the  patient  were  still  sick, 
and  no  gaen  awa' — the  father,  and 
perhaps  the  mother,  the  brothers,  and 
the  sisters,  are  a  gangin'  about  their 
ordinary  business,  wi'  grave  faces  nae 
doubt,  and  some  o'  them  now  and 
then  dichtin',  the  draps  frae  their  een  ; 
but,  after  the  first  black  day,  little 
audible  greetin',  and  nae  indecent  and 
impious  outcries. 

North. — The  angler  calling  in  at 
the  cottage  would  never  know  that  a 
corpse  was  the  cause  of  the  calm. 

Shepherd.— Rich  folk,  if  they  saw 
sic  douce,  composed  ongoings,  wad 
doubtless  wonder  to  think  hoo  callous, 
hoo  insensible  were  the  poor  !  That 
natur  had  kindly  denied  to  them  those 
fine  feelings  that  belonged  to  cultivat- 
ed life  !  But  if  they  heard  the  prayer 
o'  the  auld  man  at  nicht,  when  the 
survivin'  family  were  on  their  knees 
around  the  wa',  and  his  puir  wife 
neist  him  in  the  holy  circle,  they  wad 
ken  better,  and  confess  that  there  is 
something  as  sublime,  as  it  is  sincere 
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and  simple,  in  the  resignation  and 
piety  of  those  humble  Christians, 
whose  doom  it  is  to  live  by  the  sweat 
o'  their  brow,  and  who  are  taught, 
almost  frae  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to 
feel  every  hour  they  breathe,  that  all 
they  enjoy,  and  all  they  suffer,  is  dropt 
down  from  the  hand  o'  God,  almost  as 
visibly  as  the  dew  or  the  hail, — and 
hence  their  faith  in  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  is  firm  as  their  belief  in 
things  seen  and  temporal — and  that 
they  a'  feel,  sir,  when  lettin'  doon  the 
coffin  into  the  grave  ! 

North. — Take  another  glass,  my 
dear  friend,  of  Mrs.  Gentle's  elder- 
flower  wine. 

Shepherd. — Frontignac  !  But,  bar- 
ken !  There,  again,  the  bit  happy  mo- 
therless cretur  is  beguiled  into  anither 
sang  !  Her  ain  voice,  sir,  brings 
comfort  frae  a'  the  air  around,  even 
as  if  it  were  an  angel's  sang,  singin'  to 
her  frae  the  heart  o'  heaven  ! 

North. — From  how  many  spiritual 
sources  come  assuagings  of  our  most 
mortal  griefs  ! 

Shepherd. — It's  a  strathspey  ! — I 
canna  understand  the  want  o'  an  ear. 
When  I'm  alone,  I'm  aye  either 
whistlin',  or  sinsin',  or  hummin,'  till 
I  fa'  into  thocht;  and  then  baith 
thochts  and  feelings  are  swayed,  if 
I'm  no  sair  mista'en,  in  their  main 
current  by  the  tune,  whether  gay  or 
sad,  that  your  heart  has  been  harp- 
in'  on  ;  so,  if  I  had  na  a  gude  ear, 
the  loneliness  o'  the  hills  wad  be  un- 
co wearisome,  unvisited  by  involunta- 
ry dreams  about  indefinite  things  ! 
Do  folk  aye  think  in  words  1 

North. — Generally,  I  suspect. 

Shepherd. — Yet  the  thocts  maun 
come  first,  surely.  I  fancy  words 
and  thocts  fly  until  ane  anither's 
bauns.  A  thousan'  thochts  maybe  a' 
wrapt  up  in  ae  wee  bit  word — just  as 
a  thousand  beauties  in  ae  wee  bit 
flower.  They  baith  expand  out  into 
beauty — and  then  there's  nae  end  to 
the  creations  o'  the  eye  and  the  ear — 
for  the  soul  sits  ahint  the  pupil  o'  the 
tane,  and  the  drum  o'  the  tither,  and 
takin'  a  hint  frae  tone  or  hue,  ex- 
pawtiates  ower  the  universe. 


North. — Scottish  Music,  my  dear 
James,  is  to  me  rather  monotonous. 

Shepherd. — So  is  Scottish  Poetry, 
sir.  It  has  nae  great  range  ;  but  hu- 
man natur  never  wearies  o'  its  ain 
prime  elementary  feelings.  A  man 
may  sit  a  haill  nicht  by  his  ingle,  wi' 
his  wife  and  bairns,  without  either 
thinkin'  or  feelin'  muckle ;  and  yet 
he's  perfectly  happy  till  bed-time, 
and  says  his  prayers  wi'  fervent  gra- 
titude to  the  Giver  o'  a'  mercies. 
It's  only  whan  he's  beginnin'  to  tire 
o'  the  hummin'  o'  the  wheel,  or  o'  his 
wife  flytin'  at  the  weans,  or  o'  the 
weans  upsettin'  the  stools,  or  ruggin' 
ane  anither's  hair,  that  his  fancy  takes 
a  very  poetical  flight  into  the  regions 
o'  the  Imagination.  Sae  lang's  the 
heart  sleeps  amang  its  affections,  it 
dwalls  upon  few  images ;  but  these 
images  may  be  infinitely  varied  ;  and, 
when  expressed  in  words,  the  variety 
will  be  felt.  Sae  that,  after  a',  it's 
scarcely  correct  to  ca'  Scottish  Poe- 
try monotonous,  or  Scottish  Music, 
either,  ony  mair  than  you  would  ca' 
a  kintra  level,  in  bonnie  gentle  ups 
and  downs,  or  a  sky  dull,  though  the 
clouds  were  neither  mony  nor  multi- 
form ;  a'  depends  upon  the  spirit. 
Twa-three  notes  may  mak'  a  maist 
beautifu'  tune  ;  twa-three  woody 
knowes  a  bonny  landscape  ;  and  there 
are  some  bit  streams  amang  the  hills, 
without  ony  striking  or  very  peculiar 
scenery,  that  it's  no  possible  to  dau- 
ner  along  at  gloamin'  without  feelin' 
them  to  be  visionary,  as  if  they  flow- 
ed through  a  land  o'  glamor.  It's 
the  same  thing  wi'  faces.  Little  de- 
pends on  the  features  ;  a'  on  the  com- 
position. There  is  a  nameless  some- 
thing that  tells,  when  the  color  o'  the 
een,  and  o'  the  hair,  and  o'  the  cheeks, 
and  the  roundin'  aff  o'  the  chin  rin 
until  the  throat,  and  then  awa'  aff,  like 
a  wave  o'  the  sea,  until  the  breast  is 
a'  harmonious  as  music  ;  and  leaves 
ane  lookin'  at  the  lasses  as  if  they 
were  listenin'  "  to  a  melody  that's 
sweetly  play'd  in  tune  !"  Sensibility 
feels  a'  this  ;  Genius  creates  it  ;  and 
in  Poetry  it  dwells,  like  the  charm  in 
the  Amulet. 
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BY  THOMAS  BAKEWEI.L. 


The  most  important  and  positive  good 
relating  to  insanity,  is  the  cure  of  it ; 
and  therefore,  any  public  or  charitable 
institution  for  the  insane,  which  does 
not  provide  the  very  best  means  of 
cure,  may  be  highly  injurious,  and  the 
evil  done  by  it  greatly  overbalance 
the  good. 

Insanity  is,  in  almost  every  instance, 
a  perfectly  curable  disease,  if  proper- 
ly treated  from  its  quite  recent  or  in- 
cipient state  ;  but  from  the  power  of 
habit  on  the  functions  of  thought,  there 
is  no  disease  that  becomes  more  cer- 
tainly incurable  from  delay  alone. 

The  very  best  treatment  for  the 
cure  of  insanity  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, and  in  practice  it  gives  much 
less  trouble  than  the  necessary  man- 
agement does  where  the  best  means  of 
cure  are  not  in  use  ;  and  taking  the 
average  term  of  human  life,  it  may  be 
fairly  calculated,  that  under  the  worst 
treatment  insanity  occasions  ten  times 
the  expense,  and  ten  times  the  trou- 
ble, that  it  does  under  the  best. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  whe- 
ther judging  from  a  right  theory  of 
the  disease,  or  a  history  of  facts,  that 
the  very  worst  system  of  treatment 
which  prevails  for  the  cure  of  insani- 
ty, is  that  which  has  been  provided 
for  by  a  law  of  the  land,  and  support- 
ed at  an  extremely  heavy  expense  to 
the  counties  aud  parishes  where  it  has 
been  established. 

In  the  best  treatment  for  the  cure 
of  insanity,  the  best  comforts  of  the 
patients  may  be  fully  consulted  and 
practised,  with  the  exception  of  not 
giving  indulgence  to  their  particular 
hallucinations. 

As  insanity  is  most  assuredly  occa- 
sioned by  a  morbid  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  treatment  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  what  would  be 
proper  in  cases  of  nervous  disease, 
where  no  mental  aberrations  had  been 
detected. 

In  all  confirmed  cases  of  insanity, 
Removal   from   home,  and  from  all  the 


irritations  that  may  arise  out  of  family 
intercourse,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  best  chance  of  cure. 

On  the  removal  of  insane7  patients 
for  the  purposes  of  cure,  great  care 
should  be  taken,  that  they  are  not 
subjected  to  anything  at  all  calculated 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  sane  per- 
son, if  placed  in  the  same  situation. 

Every  institution  for  the  cure  of 
insanity,  should  be  situated  upon  an 
healthy  eminence,  commanding  views 
of  various  objects,  and,  of  all  things, 
be  in  sight  of  a  road  much  travelled, 
or  of  a  road  for  shipping.  The  build- 
ing should  be  convenient  for  properly 
classing  the  patients,  and  assembling 
them  upon  proper  occasions,  and  be 
fire -proof  in  all  its  parts. 

The  medical  treatment  should  be 
gentle,  but  almost  unremitting  ;  in  re- 
ference to  an  almost  constant  tendency 
in  the  patients,  particularly  those  of  a 
melancholy  or  desponding  cast,  to  a 
want  of  healthy  tone  in  rHe  digestive 
and  secretive  functions ;  and  if  this 
tendency  is  not  timely  counteracted, 
the  mental  disease  is  aggravated. 

The  food  should  be  light  and  nour- 
ishing, and  in  quantity  ample,  yet  not 
in  excess,  but  nothing  stimulating  or 
heating,  or  anything  strong  to  drink, 
to  be  allowed. 

All  external  irritating  applications, 
particularly  topical  bleedings,  blisters, 
setons,  and  issues,  should  be  positively 
avoided. 

Frequent  exercises  or  employments 
in  the  open  air,  can  by  no  means  be 
dispensed  with  ;  and  unremitting  ex- 
ertions are  always  required,  and  some- 
times much  patience  is  called  for,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  moral  treatment  of  the  insane 
presupposes  a  moral  sense  in  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  disease  is  not,  in  its 
most  general  state,  any  deprivation  of 
knowledge  or  memory,  nor  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  It  is  simply  a  dis- 
eased excitement  of  the  involuntary 
thoughts    and    mental    feelings   being 
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partial  and  intermittent  ;  so  that  at 
limes,  and  upon  a  particular  train  of 
the  ideas  called  the  hallucination,  it 
overpowers  the  suggestions  of  reason  ; 
but  at  intervals,  or  upon  a  change  in 
the  train  of  ideas,  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  powers  may  he  as  perfect 
as  they  ever  were,  and  this  even  in 
those  that  are  in  an  incurable  state  of 
the  disease,  but  much  more  so  in 
those  that  are  curable.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  patients  under  in- 
sanity should  be  treated  as  much 
as  possible  as  rational  beings, 
and  have  their  reasoning  powers  ex- 
ercised as  much  as  possible  on  those 
subjects  upon  which  they  are  correct, 
and  avoiding  those  upon  which  they 
are  found  to  be  incorrect  ;  this  weak- 
ens the  habit  of  the  hallucination. 
The  thoughts  should  be  continually 
diverted  by  strong  and  pleasurable 
impressions  upon  the  senses,  particu- 


larly upon  the  senses  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  with  the  careful  avoidance  of 
whatever  is  calculated  to  depress  the 
spirits.  Pleasing  sights  and  sounds 
should  often  rouse  the  dormant  or 
desponding  thoughts  to  a  correct  ex- 
ercise. The  cordial  of  hope  should 
be  constantly  administered,  and  the 
consolations  of  religion  should  afford 
her  daily  and  choicest  treasures  ;  and 
in  recent  cases,  where  there  is  a  tol- 
erable share  of  bodily  health,  perfect 
and  permanent  recovery  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  is  recent, 
lunatics,  if  all  under  process  of  cure, 
may  become  very  proper  associates  for 
each  other,  but  old  cases  never  can. 

No  one  should  undertake  the  su- 
perintendence of  an  hospital  for  the 
cure  of  insanity,  who  is  not  fully 
competent  both  in  the  medical  and 
moral  treatment. 


THE  FLOWER  GIRL. 


If  I  beheld  it  in  a  dream, 

Or  if  by  sumifer's  waking  beam, 

Ah  me  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  sight 
To  make  the  heaviest  bosom  light 

By  some  mysterious  spell. 

Along  the  grass,  a  tufted  wood 

Its  pale  and  wavering  shadows  strewed, 

Broken  by  sunny  lights, — 
Gleams  of  the  noon,  like  sportful  elves, 
On  slope  hill-sides,  or  sandy  shelves, 

Wild  troop  of  wandering  sprites. 

And  leagued  in  scattered  knots,  the  flowers, 
Filled  with  fresh  life  by  nightly  showers, 

Breathed  out  a  fragrant  air ; 
By  the  strong  oak,  or  lady  beech, 
There  was  a  tranquil  nook  for  each, 

And  all  were  joyous  there. 

Like  noises  of  the  human  crowd, 

The  rooks  made  known  with  clamors  loud 

Their  high  and  leafy  state  ; 
Like  lonely  voice  of  sage  or  bard, 
The  cuckoo  from  the  brake  was  heard, 

The  shy  wood-fairy's  mate. 

The  sky  laughed  out  at  summer's  birth, 
The  breeze  was  singing  o'er  the  earth, 

Each  leaf  in  song  replied  ; 
And  birds  and  flies,  in  glittering  rounds, 
Enriched  the  air  with  murmured  sounds, 

And  streams  like  gems  were  dyed. 

The  world  no  more  was  shrunk  or  cold, 
No  more  a  withered  beldame  old, 


The  growth  and  wreck  of  time  ; 
But  a  bright  spirit  newly  born, 
Waking  amid  a  glorious  morn, 

Flower  of  Creation's  prime. 

Methought  that  I  in  covert  lone, 

To  bird  and  wandering  doe.  unknown, 

O'erlooked  that  Eden  vale, 
And  with  the  finer  sense  was  filled 
That  from  each  blade  of  grass  distilled, 

And  blew  in  every  gale. 

Quick  through  the  wood,  with  airy  spring, 
And  foot  as  light  as  swallow's  wing, 

Came  forth  a  maiden  child  ; 
Her  eyes  were  soft  with  dreamy  light, 
Her  forehead  like  a  star  was  bright, 

Her  look  was  free  and  mild. 

Five  summers'  joys  had  stirred  her  breast, 
Which  in  a  scarf  of  white  was  drest 

With  strings  of  berries  bound; 
Her  skin  below  the  knee  was  seen, 
And  sandals,  knit  of  rushes  green, 

Were  twined  her  ankles  round. 

To  tufts  of  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 

She  murmured  greetings  sweet  and  low, — 

From  each  a  flower  she  took  ; 
And  she  herself  was  fairer  far 
Than  the  earth's  gayest  garlands  are  ; 

I  lived  but  in  her  look. 

And  when  her  ministry  was  done, 
And  those  frail  spoils  of  nature  won, 

She  wandered  from  mine  eye, 
E'en  as  a  golden  morning  ray 
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Fades  from  the  darkened  field  away, 
When  clouds  come  o'er  the  sky. 

Fair  being,  to  my  soul  I  said, 
May  angels  float  above  thy  head, 

Bright  train  and  sure  defence  ; 
Safe  be  thy  steps  from  wrong  or  wrath, 
No  gaze  impure  beset  thy  path, 

Or  scare  thy  innocence. 

The  gorgeous  wreath  thy  hand  has  culled, 
Must  by  a  few  quick  hours  be  dulled, 

And  shrunk  to  phantom  leaves  ; 
Its  scents  to  other  climes  will  fly, 
.And  shadows  dim  the  richest  dye 

That  earth  from  heaven  receives. 

And  those  gay  parent  knots  of  bloom, 
A  season's  flight  shall  bring  the  doom 


Of  all  so  loved  by  thee  ; 
And  not  a  leaf  in  field  or  wood 
Shall  cheer  and  light  the  solitude, 

Or  woo  a  pilgrim  bee. 

But  thou,  fair  child,  while  fades  the  prize 
That  decks  thy  breast  and  glads  thine  eyes, 

Shalt  live,  and  grow,  and  flower  ; 
And  time,  while  on  thro' chance  and  change 
This  shifting  world  must  ever  range, 

Shall  swell  thy  beauty's  dower. 

No  sweeter  braid  shall  bind  thy  brow, 
Than  that  thy  hand  has  culled  but  now, 

And  like  a  sceptre  bears  ; 
But  oh,  how  lovelier  far  shall  be 
The  face,  that  now  in  childish  glee 

An  embryo  glory  wears. 
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[This  is  the  name  of  a  woTk  recently 
published  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  book  of 
extravagant  and  supernatural  romance,  is 
splendidly  imaginative,  and  contains  many 
eloquent  passages.  Of  the  vivid  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less form  a  favorable  opinion  on  being  in- 
formed that  it  is  by  the  author  of  the 
"  First  and  Last"  sketches,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  this  volume  of  the  Atheneum. 
We  detach  two  short  extracts,  which  will 
confirm  this  opinion.] 

THE    IDIOT    GIRL. 

One  melancholy  circumstance  accom- 
panied this  night  of  mystery  and  pa- 
nic. A  poor  idiot  girl,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  had  been  left  in  bed  by 
her  mother  (who  was  of  humble  occu- 
pation), while  she  stole  out  to  join  the 
throng  of  anxious  spectators.  It  was 
never  known  under  what  impulse,  or 
in  what  way,  this  witless  creature, 
with  merely  her  night-clothes  on,  had 
wandered  forth  ;  but  so  it  was  ;  for  on 
her  return,  the  distracted  mother  found 
her  gone,  and  the  next  morning  she 
was  found  a  corse,  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  abbey.  Whether  she  had 
strayed  unobserved  to  the  spot,  be- 
held the  strange  scene  of  the  night 
before,  and  fell  a  victim  to  terrors 
which  she  could  only  feel,  but  not  ex- 
press ;  or  whether,  having  roamed  be- 
yond the  knowledge  of  return,  she, 
after  awhile,  laid  her  down  to  sleep, 
close  by  what  she  deemed  a  warming 
GO  atheneum,  vol.  2,  3d  series. 


fire,  and  so  perished  from  cold,  thinly 
clad  as  she  was,  could  be  nothing  more 
than  surmise.  It  was  too  true  that  the 
poor  idiot  died,  and  that  her  wretched 
self-accusing  mother  felt  more  than 
a  mother's  anguish  for  her  death. 
She  was  her  only  child,  and  the  very 
calamity  which  shut  her  out  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  made  her  ten- 
fold more  dear  to  her.  "  She  could 
have  borne  her  loss,"  she  said,  "  had 
it  pleased  God  to  take  her  in  the  usual 
way  ;  but  she  knew  her  poor  Marian 
had  gone  in  search  of  her,  who  had 
never  left  her  thus  before,  and  so  she 
met  her  death  ;  and  that  thought  she 
could  not  bear." 

*  *  *  * 

When  Peverell  reached  his  own 
house,  his  man  Francis  met  him  with  a 
strangely  mysterious  look  and  manner. 

"  Here  is  one  within,"  said  he, 
"  that  will  not,  by  any  dint  of  persua- 
sion, go ;  though  I  have  been  two 
good  hours  trying  my  skill  to  that 
end." 

"  Who  is  it!"  inquired  Peverell. 

"  That,  neither,  can  I  discover," 
quoth  Francis.  "  She  knocked  at 
the  door— it  might  be  something  after 
eleven,  perhaps  near  upon  twelve — and 
when  I  opened  it,  she  whips  into  the 
hall  without  saying  a  word,  walks  into 
every  room  in  the  house — I  following 
her,  as  a  beadle  follows  a  rogue,  till 
he  sees  him  beyond  the  parish  bounds 
—and  at  last  takes  possession  of  your 
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low  chair,  and,  without  so  much  as 
'  by  your  leave,'  begins  to  wring  her 
hands,  and  cry  '  Lord  !  Lord  !' — 
«  What  do  you  want,  good  woman  !' 
said  I.  But  I  might  as  well  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  walls,  for  '  Lord ! 
Lord  !'  was  all  her  moan." 

Peverell  hastened  into  the  room, 
and  there  he  saw  poor  Madge — her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  rocking  to 
and  fro,  weeping  most  piteously,  and 
as  Francis  had  described,  ever  and 
anon  calling  upon  the  Lord,  but  in  a 
tone  of  such  utter  wretchedness  that  it 
pierced  his  very  heart. 

He  spoke  to  her.  She  started  up 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  looked  at 
him,  and  then  mournfully  exclaimed, 
while  she  pointed  to  the  ground — 
"  They  have  buried  her  !" 

"  Then  be  comforted,"  said  Peve- 
rell, in  a  kind  and  soothing  voice ; 
"  your  hardest  trial  is  past." 

"  What  a  churl  he  was  !"  continu- 
ed Madge,  not  heeding  the  words  of 
Peverell  ;  "  I  only  asked  him  to  keep 
the  grave  open  till  to-morrow,  and  he 
denied  me  !  Only  till  to-morrow — for 
then,  said  I,  the  cold  earth  can  cover 
us  both.  But  he  denied  me  !  So  I 
fell  upon  my  knees,  beside  my  Mari- 
an's grave,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
never  lose  a  child,  to  know  that  bless- 
edness of  sorrow  which  lies  in  the 
thought  of  soon  sleeping  with  those 
we  have  loved  and  lost  !  It  was  very 
wrong  in  me,  I  know,  to  wish  to  call 
down  such  affliction  on  him — but  he 
denied  me — and  I  had  to  hear  the  rat- 
tling dust  fall  upon  her  coffin — ay,  and 
to  see  that  dark,  deep  grave  filled  up; 
as  if  a  mother  might  not  have  her  own 
child  !" 

"  Poor  afflicted  creature  !"  ex- 
claimed Peverell,  in  a  half  whisper  to 
himself. 

"  Yes  !"  said  Madge,  drying  her 
tears  with  her  hands.  "  Yes  !  I  have 
walked  with  grief,  for  my  companion 
in  this  world,  through  many  a  sad  and 
weary  hour.  But  I  shook  hands  with 
her,  and  we  parted,  at  the  grave  of 
Marian.  I  buried  all  my  troubles 
there.      What  is  the  hourl" 

"  Hard  upon  two,"  replied  Peverell. 


"  Then  I  must  be  busy,"  replied 
Madge,  in  a  wild,  hurried  manner, 
and  smiling  at  Peverell,  with  a  look 
of  much  importance,  as  if  what  she 
had  to  do  were  some  profound  secret. 
"  You'll  not  betray  me,  if  I  tell  youl" 
she  continued,  taking  his  hand — 
"  Feel  !"  and  she  placed  it  on  her 
heart.  "  One,  two  ;  one,  two  ;  one, 
two — and  so  it  goes  on ;  it  cannot 
beat  beyond  two  !  Oh,  God  !  in  what 
pain  it  is  before  it  breaks  !" 

She  now  returned  ,to  the  chair 
from  which  she  had  risen,  at  the 
sound  of  Peverell's  voice.  He  ap- 
proached nearer ;  and  (with  a  view 
rather  to  draw  her  gently  from  her 
own  thoughts,  than  from  any  desire 
that  she  should  leave  his  house)  he 
asked  her  "  if  she  would  go  home  1" 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  "bear  with 
me  yet  a  little  while,  and  I'll  go.  It 
is  near  the  time  I  promised  Marian, 
when  last  I  kissed  her  wintry  cheek, 
as  she  lay  shrouded  in  her  coffin;  and 
I  may  not  fail.  Lord  !  Lord  !  what  a 
troubled  and  worthless  world  this 
seems  to  me  now  !  A  week  ago,  and 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
and  the  green  earth,  and  all  that  was 
upon  it,  were  dear  to  mine  eyes  ;  and 
I  should  have  wept  to  look  my  last  at 
them  !  But  now,  I  behold  nothing  it 
contains,  save  my  Marian's  grave  ! 
You  will  see  me  laid  in  it,  for  pity's 
sake — won't  you  1" 

"  Ay,"  said  Peverell,  "  but  that 
will  be  when  I  am  grey,  and  thinking 
of  my  own  :  so,  cheer  up.  He  that 
shall  toll  the  bell  for  thee,  now  sleeps 
in  his  cradle,  I'll  warrant." 

She  beckoned  Peverell  to  her,  and 
taking  his  hand,  she  again  placed  it  on 
her  heart.  A  sad,  melancholy  smile 
played  for  a  moment  across  her  pale 
wrinkled  face,  and  her  glazed  eyes 
kindled  into  a  fleeting  expression  of 
frightful  gladness,  as  she  feebly  ex- 
claimed, "  Do  you  feel  1  One  !— 
one  ! — one  !  —  and  hardly  that.  —  I 
breathe  only  from  here,"  she  continu- 
ed, pointing  to  her  throat.  "  Feel ! 
— feel ! — one  ! — one  ! — another  ! — how 
I  gasp — see  ! — see — " 

She    ceased    to    speak  ;    the    hand 
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which  retained  Peverell's  relaxed  its 
hold — her  head  dropped — one  long- 
drawn  sigh  was  heaved — and  poor 
Madge  resigned  a  being  touched  with 
sympathies  and  feelings  not  often 
found  in  natures  of  nobler  quality,  in 
the  world's  catalogue  of  nobility.  If, 
among  the  thousand  doors  which  death 
holds  open  for  mortal  man  to  pass 
through,  ere  he  puts  on  immortality, 
there  be  one,  the  rarest  of  them  all, 
for  broken  hearts,  this  hapless  crea- 
ture found  it.  A  self-accusing  spirit 
bowed  her  to  the  earth,  with  the 
sharpest  of  all  griefs — a  mother's  an- 
guish for  an  only  child — lost  to  her, 
as  gamesters  lose  fortunes — thrown 
away  by  her  own  hand. 

FITZMAURICE  THE  MAGICIAN. 

I  have  lived  three  hundred  years  ! 
In  that  time — in  all  that  time,  I  have 
never  seen  the  glorious  sun  descend, 
but  followed  still  its  rolling  course 
through  the  regions  of  illimitable  space. 
I  have  shivered  on  the  frozen  moun- 
tains of  the  icy  north,  and  fainted  be- 
neath the  sultry  skies  of  the  blazing 
east :  the  swift  winds  have  been  my 
viewless  chariot,  and  on  their  career- 
ing wings  I  have  been  hurried  from 
clime  to  clime.  But,  nor  light,  nor 
air,  nor  heat,  nor  cold,  have  been  to 
me  as  to  the  rest  of  my  species ;  for  I 
was  doomed  to  find  in  their  extremes 
a  perpetual  torment.  I  howled,  under 
the  sharp,  pinching  pangs  of  the  icy 
north  ;  I  panted  with  agony,  in  the 
scorching  fervor  of  the  blazing  east  : 
and  when  mine  eyes  have  ached,  with 
vain  efforts  to  pierce  the  darkness  of 
the  earth's  centre,  they  have  been  sud- 
denly blasted  with  excessive  and  in- 
tolerable delight. 

All  the  currents  of  human  affec- 
tion— all  that  makes  the  past  delight- 
ful, the  present  lovely,  and  the  future 
coveted,  were  dried  up  within  me. 
My  heart  was  like  the,  sands  of  the 
desart,  parched  and  barren.  No  liv- 
ing stream  of  hope,  of  gladness,  or  of 
desire,  quickened  it  with  human  sym- 
pathies. It  was  a  bleak  and  withered 
region,  the  fit  abode  of  ever-during 
sorrow    and    comfortless    despair.      I 


was  as  a  blighted  tree,  that  perishes 
not  at  the  root,  but  is  withered  in  all 
its  branches.  Tears,  I  had  none. 
One  gracious  drop,  falling  from  my 
seared  orbs,  would  have  been  the 
blessed  channel  of  pent-up  griefs  that 
seemed  to  crush  my  almost  frenzied 
brain.  Sighs,  I  breathed  not.  They 
would  have  heaved  from  my  bursting- 
heart  some  of  that  misery,  which  load- 
ed it  to  anguish.  Sleep  never  came. 
I  was  denied  the  common  luxury  of 
the  common  wretched,  to  lose,  in  its 
sweet  oblivion,  its  brief  forgetfulness, 
the  sense  of  what  I  was.  Death,  na- 
tural death,  closed  his  many  doors 
against  me.  All  that  lived,  except 
myself — the  persecuted,  the  weary, 
and  the  heavily  laden  of  man's  race — 
could  find  a  grave  !  I,  alone,  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and  felt  that  it  had  no 
resting  place  for  me  !  God  !  God  ! 
what  a  forlorn  and  miserable  creature 
is  man,  when,  in  his  affliction,  he  can- 
not say  to  the  worm,  1  shall  be  yours  ! 
I  might  have  cast  away,  indeed,  the 
Yenarkon — the  Giver  of  Life — the 
elixir  of  the  Sibyl — but  that  would 
have  been  to  subject  myself  to  a  pow- 
er of  darkness,  in  whose  fell  wrath  I 
should  have  suffered  the  casting  away 
of  mine  eternal  soul  ! 

Thus  the  stream  of  time  rolled  on, 
burying  beneath  its  dark  waves,  our 
little  span  of  present,  in  the  huge 
ocean  of  a  perpetual  past,  and  devour- 
ing, as  the  food  of  both,  our  swift  de- 
caying future.  But  I  floated  on  its 
surface,  and  beheld  whole  generations 
flourish  and  fade  away,  while  age  and 
silver  hairs,  growing  infirmities,  and 
the  closing  sigh  that  ends  them  all, 
mocked  me  with  a  horrible  exemp- 
tion. I  remained,  and  might  have  re- 
mained, for  ages  yet  to  come,  th.  fix- 
ed  and  unaltered  image  of  what  I  was, 
when  in  Mauritania  I  encountered  the 
potent  Amaimon,  the  damned  magi- 
cian of  the  den,  but  for  that — woman's 
faith,  and  man's  fidelity — which  have 
made  me  what  I  am  ! 

This  was  my  destiny.  Now  mark, 
how  I  became  enthralled  to  it ;  and  how 
it  befell,  that  at  last  I  shook  it  off,  and 
found  redemption. 
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In  my  middle  manhood,  when 
scarcely  forty  summers  had  glowed 
within  my  veins,  I  left  my  native  Ita- 
ly, and  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land, 
upon  the  strict  vow  of  a  self-imposed 
penance.  It  was  for  no  sin  committed 
in  my  days  of  youth,  but  for  the  satis- 
faction of  an  ardent  piety,  and  the 
growing  spirit  of  a  long  enkindled  de- 
votion. I  had  patrimonial  wealth  in 
Apulia  ;  I  had  kindred  ;  I  had  friends. 
I  renounced  them  all,  to  dedicate  my- 
self, thenceforth,  to  the  service  of  the 
cross.  My  purpose  was  blessed,  by 
a  virtuous  mother's  prayers,  that  I 
might  approve  myself  a  worthy  soldier 
of  Christ  j  and  it  was  sanctified  by  a 
holy  priest  at  the  altar. 

Even  now,  the  recollection  is 
strong  within  me,  of  the  feelings  with 
which,  as  the  rising  sun  illumined  the 
tops  of  the  surrounding  hills,  I  ap- 
proached the  once  glorious,   and  still 


sacred,  city  of  Jerusalem— that  chosen 
seat  of  the  Godhead — that  Queen 
among  the  nations.  Eclipsed,  though 
it  was,  and  its  majestic  head  trodden 
into  the  dust,  by  the  foot  of  the  infi- 
del, my  gladdened  eyes  dwelt  upon 
what  was  imperishable,  and  my  wrapt 
imagination  pictured  what  was  de- 
stroyed. The  valleys  of  Jehosaphat 
and  Gehinnon,  Mount  Calvary,  Mount 
Zion,  and  Mount  Acre,  stretched  be- 
fore me.  The  palace  of  King  Herod, 
with  its  sumptuous  halls  of  marble  and 
of  gold — the  gorgeous  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon— the  lofty  towers  of  Phaseolus 
and  Mariamne — the  palace  of  the 
Maccabees — the  Hippodrome  —  the 
houses  of  many  of  the  prophets — grew 
into  existence  again,  beneath  the  cre- 
ative force  of  fancy.  I  stood  and 
wept.  I  knelt,  and  kissed  the  conse- 
crated earth  which  once  a  Saviour 
trod.  *         *         *         * 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 


The  system  of  elementary  education 
was  not  introduced  into  France  until 
after  the  general  peace,  when  a  few 
friends  to  the  country,  aware  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its 
adoption,  occupied  themselves  in  en- 
deavoring to  establish  it.  A  society 
for  the  purpose  was  formed,  in  1815, 
and  at  the  beginning  met  with  all  the 
encouragement  from  the  public  which 
could  have  been  expected.  The  fa- 
vor, however,  in  which  it  was  held, 
did  not  proceed  increasing  in  a  de- 
gree adequate  to  the  merit  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  institution,  the  sup- 
port afforded  it  has  remained  station- 
ary, or  even  declined,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived from  the  following  statement 
recently  published  by  order  of  the  so- 
ciety, whose  excellent  objects,  howe- 
ver, it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive,  seem 
at  length  to  be  more  justly  appreciat- 
ed, as  within  the  last  two  years  it  has 
received  a  vast  increase  in  its  num- 
ber of  subscribers  and  funds  : 


Years. 

Subs. 

Subscribers 
lost. 

Receipts. 

1815  hf.y 

•.  317 

9,940fr. 

1816 
1817 

641 

588 

70) 
165  5 

26,995  75c 

1818 

674 

64 

18,079  75 

1819 

402 

399 

20,899 

1820 

462 

— 

20,156  60 

1821 

456 

50 

16,572  02 

1822 

427 

55 

/ 16,485  85 

1823 

403 

42 

27,427 

1824 
1S25 

388 
423 

32) 

46,800  22 

1826 

394 

47 

18,157  30 

1827 

600 



21,056  75 

1828 

1408 

— 

43,974  70 

The  falling  off  in  1819  is  attributed 
to  causes  connected  with  politics,  and 
to  the  retirement  from  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  of  General  Des- 
solles,  a  great  promoter  of  the  objects 
of  the  society,  and  who  afterwards 
became  its  president.  He  died  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  The  funds,  it 
will  be  remarked,  have  not  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  defalcation  of 
subscribers  ;  owing  to  the  zeal  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  members  who 
have  remained  constantly  faithful  to 
the  cause.  In  1823,  the  funds  of  the 
society  received  an  augmentation  of 
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10,000  crowns  by  the  donation  of  a 
single  individual.  The  juries  at  the 
assizes,  convinced  of  the  advantages 
derived  to  the  country  from  the  socie- 
ty, are  in  the  habit  of  making  a  sub- 
scription in  its  aid.  The  Bank  of 
France  gives  annually  2000fr.,  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior  1000.  The 
year  1829  promises,  with  certainty,  a 
still  further  and  considerable  increase 
of  subscribers  and  funds.  Twenty- 
eight  societies,  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, in  different  parts  of  France,  cor- 
respond with  that  of  Paris.  Among 
other  places,  Lyons  has  a  society  es- 
tablished, with  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  150,000frs.,  to  be  paid 
within  five  years.  This  association 
offers  to  the  masters  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing primary  schools,  to  allow 
them  the  necessary  funds  for  setting 
up  schools  for  mutual  instruction,  on 
condition  of  their  receiving  five  pupils 
gratuitously  for  every  lOOfrs.  advanc- 
ed. This  measure  is  represented  to 
have  been  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences.  At  Marseilles,  an  old 
society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
morality  has  been  converted  into  an 
education  society.  At  Nancy,  a  Jew- 
ish school  on  the  same  plan  is  in  ex- 
istence, and  corresponds  with  the  so- 
ciety at  Paris.  At  Rouen,  the  an- 
cient school  is  continued,  and  a  new 
one  has  been  opened  ;  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  adults  has  also  been  in- 
stituted. The  three  schools  at  Paris, 
under  the  direction,  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  society,  continue 
flourishing.  That  to  which  the  ap- 
pellation of  Gaulthier  has  been  given 
after  the  Abbe  of  that  name,  who  has 
so  powerfully    contributed  to  the  pro- 


gress of  this  system  of  education,  is 
frequented  by  237  children.  Of  the 
two  schools  for  girls,  that  at  the  Halle 
aux  Draps  counts  410  children  ;  that 
of  the  Clos  de  St.  Jean  de  Lateran, 
277.  To  the  former  of  these,  the 
name  of  Larochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
so  dear  to  France,  is  attached  :  to  the 
other,  that  of  Basset,  after  an  estima- 
ble member  of  the  society,  lately  de- 
ceased. The  schools  of  Paris,  in- 
cluding the  three  just  mentioned, 
amount  to  thirty.  According  to  the 
last  year's  statement,  twenty-five  of 
these  furnished  education  to  a  total  of 
3,760  children.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
the  whole  number  of  pupils,  children, 
and  adults,  in  the  thirty  schools,  was 
4,177  :  of  these,  the  adults  amounted 
to  491,  admitted  to  eight  evening 
schools.  By  the  exertions  of  the 
Count  de  Chabrol  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  new  schools,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  old  ones,  an  increase  is  about 
to  take  place  of  2,200  pupils.  The 
Normal  elementary  school,  founded, 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  is  attend- 
ed by  95  tutors,  youths  designed  for 
masterships,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years.  An  establishment, 
under  the  title  Maison  Complete,  was 
opened  in  1828,  in  the  12th  Arron- 
dissement,  by  M.  Cochin.  It  consists 
of  a  hall  for  infants,  and  schools  for 
boys,  for  girls,  and  for  adults  of  the 
respective  sexes.  A  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin has  been  substituted  for  the  "  Jour- 
nal d'Education,"  formerly  published 
by  the  society.  The  society  express- 
es its  acknowledgment  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  placing 
at  its  disposal  New  Testaments  for  the 
purpose  of  being  read  in  the  schools. 


SONNET. 


Ocean  !  I  love  to  gaze  on  thee,  for  thou 
From  earliest  time  the  same,  art  ever  ne 
Such  as  Creation  saw,  we  see  thee  now. 


And  heaven  shines  brightly  in  thy  limpid 

stream. 
Thy  billows  represent  the  race  of  man, 
Yet  daily  change  thine  aspect  and  thy  hue  :     A  moment  sparkling  ere  they  pass  away  ; 
When  storms  of  Winter  bid  thy  waters  roar,     Thus  he,  frail  creature  of  a  short-liv'd  span, 
As  moving  mountains  fraught  with  Fate     Flutters  his  hour,  then  sinks  into  decay  ; 

they  seem  ;  Thyself  eternal  seems  to  our  brief  thought, 

In  Summer's  calm  they  gently  lave  the     Like  the  great  God  who  framed  thee  out  of 
shore,  nought  ! 
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"  Come,  let  us  stray 
Where  Chance  or  Fancy  leads  our  roving  walk. 


KEMBLE   AND  THE   BUTCHER. 

Many  years  ago  John  Kemble  acted 
Joseph  Surface  in  Sheridan's  admira- 
ble comedy  of  the  School  for  Scandal, 
not  improbably  immediately  after  the 
death  of  John  Palmer,  who  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  most 
able  representative  of  that  soft,  smooth, 
insinuating  wretch,  who,  mingling 
cant  with  hypocrisy,  "  can  smile,  and 
smile,  and  be  a  villain." 

One  night  during  the  season  in 
"which  he  performed  Joseph,  (in  which 
he  completely  failed,)  John  Kemble 
got  excessively  tipsy,  a  circumstance 
perhaps  not  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  replete  with  serious  con- 
sequences on  this  occasion  ;  for  re- 
turning homeward  to  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  or  Caroline 
Street  (it  matters  little  which)  where 
he  then  resided,  he  fell  into  a  quarrel 
with  a  butcher  who  was  shutting  up 
his  shop.  The  conversation,  carried  on 
with  less  dignity  by  the  knight  of  the 
chopper  than  by  him  of  the  bowl  and 
dagger,  ended  in  Kemble's  breaking 
the  butcher's  head,  a  feat  no  sooner 
performed  than  proclaimed  by  the 
butcher's  wife,  who  soon  collected 
round  her  an  overflowing  audience  of 
watchmen,  by  whom  the  great  trage- 
dian was  conveyed  to  durance  vile  for 
the  night,  in  that  receptacle  which  is 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace,  and  the  confinement  of  those 
who  choose   to   break  it. 

In  the  morning,  when  reason  re- 
turned, and  the  gentlemanly  feelings 
of  Kemble  began  to  operate,  his 
shame  for  what  had  happened,  and 
his  disgust  at  having  put  an  enemy  in 
his  mouth  to  steal  away  his  senses, 
being  in  full  operation,  he  was  pro- 
duced at  Bow  Street  public  office  to 
^  answer  for  the  sins  and  tumult  of  the 
preceding  night  ;  on  which  occasion 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
aristocratic  friends,  the  importance  of 
whose  appearance,  added  to   his   own 


subdued  and  conciliating  manner, 
however,  had  no  effect  in  the  way  of 
appeasing  the  angry  feelings  of  the 
broken-headed  butcher. 

When  Kemble's  noble  friends  spoke 
of  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  dam- 
age, the  butcher  spoke  of  his  outrag- 
ed honor  and  the  inviolable  rights  of 
the  British  subject.  At  length  by  dint 
persuasion  the  slayer  of  beasts  began 
to  soften,  and  something  like  a  smile 
played  upon  his  much  injured  coun- 
tenance. That  smile  was  hailed  by 
the  noble  lords  in  waiting  as  the  dawn 
of  a  reconciliation,  and  any  sum  in 
moderation  that  he  chose  to  name  was 
tended  to  the  offended  plaintiff  rather 
than  subject  the  plaintive  defendant 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  Clerkenwell  ses- 
sions. 

"  I  vonts  none  of  your  money,  Mr. 
Campbell,"  said  the  butcher — "  I 
vonts  justice." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Kemble, — 
"  umph — I  do  assure  you  I  regret  the 
incidental  collision  between  us,  as 
deeply  as  you  possibly  can — I — am 
very  sorry  for  what  has  happened." 

"  Veil,"  said  the  butcher,  "  that's 
all  right  and  fair,  and  as  much  as  von 
gemman  can  properly  expectorate 
from  another — and  so  I  am  ready  to 
make  up  the  matter  on  one  condition, 
and   d " 

"  Name  it,  sir,"  said  Kemble. 
"  Spare  your  oaths,  I'll  trust  to  your 
conditions  !   as  Shakspeare   has  it." 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Campbell,"  said 
the  butcher. 

"  Kemble,  by  your  leave,  sir,"  said 
the  tragedian. 

"  Well,  Kemble  then,"  continued 
the  butcher,  "  it  is  not  so  much  for 
myself  as  for  the  people  what  goes  to 
the  playhouse  oftener  than  I  does, 
that  I  am  going  to  speak— I  forgive 
you  for  all  you  did  to  me  last  night 
perivided  you  will  give  me  your  word 
and  honor  that  you  never  will  attempt 
to  act  Joseph  Surface  again." 
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Kemble  gave  the  promise,  was  im- 
mediately discharged,  and  never  did 
perform  the  character  more. 

MARCH     OF     IMPROVEMENT     AND     IN- 
TELLECT. 

Everything  is  changed.  In  the 
place  of  Scottish  squires  riding  to 
London  on  horseback,  with  servants 
behind  to  guard  them  from  harm,  they 
are  now  whirled  to  the  capital  in  the 
short  space  of  36  hours.  In  place  of 
clumsy  coasters  creeping  into  creeks 
at  every  ominous  appearance  of  the 
sky,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  lose 
sight  of  land,  we  have  steam-boats 
that  serve  all  the  purposes  of  bridges, 
and  enable  beggars  as  well  as  lords  to 
set  out  on  their  travels  to  foreign 
parts.  In  London,  Dublin,  Liverpool, 
Greenock,  the  tourist  may  step  into 
a  floating  palace,  draw  on  his  night- 
cap, go  to  bed,  and  after  a  sound 
night's  repose,  awaken  next  morning 
in  a  different  kingdom — thus  rivalling 
the  exploits  of  the  hags,  who  whilom 
clomb  the  welkin,  mounted  on  a 
broom-stick,  or  the  innocent  victims 
they  wickedly  bewitched,  and  dropped 
from  the  clouds  in  a  far  country.  The 
great  modern  wizard  James  Watt,  has 
reduced  to  practice  what  was  merely 
fabled  of  Sir  Michael  Scott.  By  ap- 
plying the  principle  which  lifts  the  lid 
of  the  spinster's  tea-kettle,  machines 
have  been  constructed  which  can  pick 
up  a  pin  and  rend  an  oak — which 
combine  the  power  of  a  community 
of  giants  with  the  plasticity  that  be- 
longs to  a  lady's  fair  fingers — which 
spin  cotton  and  then  weave  it  into 
cloth — which  by  pumping  sea  water 
and  extracting  its  steam,  send  vessels 
across  the  Atlantic  in  fifteen  days — 
and  amidst  a  long  list  of  other  mar- 
vels, "  engrave  seals,  forge  anchors, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in 
the  air."  Nor  has  the  moral  world 
remained  stationary,  while  the  physi- 
cal was  undergoing  such  wonderful 
revolutions.  Of  a  truth  the  school- 
master has  been  abroad,  and,  in  our 
day,  almost  every  district  has  its  lo- 
cal journal — almost  every  village  its 
library    of    useful     and    entertaining 


knowledge.  The  simplest  hind  has 
changed  his  character,  and  become  a 
unit  in  the  great  sum  of  national  sen- 
timent.   

ANECDOTE   OF   SHERIDAN. 

Bob  Mitchell,  one  of  Sheridan's  in- 
timate friends,  and  once  in  great  pros- 
perity, became — like  a  great  many 
other  people — Sheridan's  creditor  ;  in 
fact  Sheridan  owed  Bob  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds.  This  circumstance 
amongst  others  contributed  so  very 
much  to  reduce  Bob's  finances,  that 
he  was  driven  to  great  straits,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  uncomfortable  wan- 
derings he  called  upon  Sheridan.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  his  financial 
difficulties,  but  not  upon  the  principal 
cause  of  them,  which  was  Sheridan's 
debt ;  but  which  of  course,  as  an 
able  tactician,  he  contrived  to  keep 
out  of  the  discussion.  At  last,  Bob, 
in  a  sort  of  agony,  exclaimed — "  I 
have  not  a  guinea  left,  and  by  Heaven 
I  don't  know  where  to  get  one." 
Sheridan  jumped  up,  and  thrusting  a 
piece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  exclaim- 
ed, with  tears  in  his  eyes — "  It  never 
shall  be  said  that  Bob  Mitchell  want- 
ed a  guinea  while  his  friend  Sheridan 
had  one  to  give  him." 

THE   LION. 

This  animal  has  been  painted  as  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  magnanimous  af- 
fections. "  The  king  of  the  beasts" 
is  a  name  applied  to  him,  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar.  But  he  has  re- 
ceived credit  to  which  he  has  no  good 
title.  In  physical  strength  he  is,  in- 
deed, unequalled.  Ordained  by  na- 
ture to  live  on  animal  food,  and  fitted 
for  the  destruction  of  animal  life  by 
the  most  tremendous  machinery  that 
could  be  organized  for  such  a  purpose, 
he  is  regulated  by  a  cunning  peculiar  to 
his  species.  But,  in  investigating  the 
modes  in  which  he  employs  these 
powers,  the  stories  of  his  generosity 
will  appear  to  be  little  better  than  the 
invention  of  poets  and  romance  wri- 
ters. "  At  the  time,"  says  Mr. 
Burchall,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  his 
nature,  in  Africa,  "  when  men   first 
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adopted  the  lion  as  the  emblem  of 
courage,  it  would  seem  that  they  re- 
garded great  strength  as  indicating  it ; 
but  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the 
character  they  have  given  to  this  in- 
dolent, skulking  animal,  and  have 
overlooked  a  much  better  example  of 
true  courage,  and  of  other  virtues  also, 
in  the  bold  and  faithful  dog." 

RELIGION. 

Nothing  has  been  more  the  object 
of  ridicule  than  religion.  It  has 
been  assailed  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire, 
the  ribaldry  of  Paine,  and  the  elegant 
but  subtle  satire  of  Gibbon  ; — yet  the 
whole  force  of  their  combined  talents 
has  been  insufficient  to  invalidate 
one  fact,  to  refute  one  fundamental 
truth,  or  to  hold  up  the  sacred  form  of 
vital  religion  to  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  well-directed  reason.  The  pa- 
geantry of  superstition,  and  the 
dreams  of  fanaticism,  have  been  de- 
molished and  scattered  by  their  at- 
tacks ;  but  the  sacred  fabric,  though 
thus  despoiled  of  the  votive  decora- 
tions of  its  human  votaries,  built  on 
the  rock  of  ages,  has  bid  a  proud  de- 
fiance to  the  pointless  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule.   

AN   IRISH    REPLY. 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  laboring  brick- 
layer was  called  as  a  witness  ;  when 
he  came  up  to  be  sworn,  his  Lordship 
said  to  him  : 

"  Really,  witness,  when  you  have 
to  appear  before  this  court,  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  be  more  clean  and 
decent  in  your  appearance." 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  the  witness, 
"if  your  lordship  comes  to  that,  I'm 
thinking  I'm  every  bit  as  well  dressed 
as  your  lordship." 

"How  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said 
his  lordship,  angrily. 

"  Why,  faith,"  said  the  laborer, 
"  you  come  here  in  your  working 
clothes,  and  I'm  come  in  mine.'' 

REV.     CORNELIUS    WINTER    AND     THE 
PIG. 

With  reverence  be  it  written  ;  but 
a  more  strongly  exciting  cause  scarce- 
ly ever  happened  than  the  following. 


When  the  highly  esteemed  and  Rev. 
Cornelius  Winter  was  delivering  a  sen- 
sible discourse  to  a  crowded  assembly, 
his  gravity  was  disturbed,  on  casting 
his  eye  to  a  window  next  the  cause- 
way in  the  road,  by  a  countryman 
staring  into  the  meeting  with  a  live 
pig  on  his  shoulder,  that  also  present- 
ed its  vacant  countenance  and  appear- 
ed equally  interested  in  the  gaze  with 
its  master.  The  writer  of  this  circum- 
stance recollects  the  amiable  divine 
saying, — "  That  nothing  in  his  whole 
life  ever  so  unhinged  his  ideas,  or 
spoiled  his  discourse,  as  this  serious, 
but  ludicrous  and  unconscious  man  and 
his  pig."  

APOPHTHEGMS. 

There  is  no  absurdity  or  extrava- 
gance that  we  can  frame  into  words, 
or  picture  to  the  imagination,  of 
which  every  day's  experience  would 
not  afford  a  confirmation.  The  real 
caricatures  are  to  be  found  in  nature  : 
no  one  dares  describe  them  to 
the  letter,  for  fear  of  being  thought 
romantic.  Our  sympathy  with,  and 
consequent  belief  in,  the  folly  and 
perversity  of  others,  lag  far  behind 
the  reality.  Mounted  on  their  hobby- 
horsical  humors,  they  outstrip  the 
wind  ;  and  we  lose  sight  of  them  be- 
fore they  get  half  way  to  the  devil. 
A  metaphysical  theory,  a  paradox,  an 
hyperbole  hobbles  lamely  after  them  : 
no  tricks  of  style  are  a  match  for  the 
tricks  which  the  mind  plays  with  it- 
self :  the  passions  draw  distinctions 
and  conclusions  finer  than  the  subtlest 
reason  can  detect. 

No  habit  is  more  difficultly  acquir- 
ed, than  that  of  acknowledging  our 
errors  ;  and  yet  this  habit  is  the  best 
feature  in  an  amiable  character,  and 
the  strongest  proof  of  a  sound  under- 
standing. 

The  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more 
glory  there  is  in  surmounting  it.  Skil- 
ful pilots  gain  their  reputation  from 
storms  and  tempests. 

The  richest  endowments  of  the  mind 
are  temperance,  prudence,  and  forti- 
tude ;  prudence  is  an  universal  virtue, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
the  rest,  and  where  that  is  not  present, 
fortitude  loses  its  name  and  nature. 
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ON  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AS  A  POET. 

Oh,  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ; 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  fountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires  ! — Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


We  cannot  contemplate  the  world  in 
a  more  imposing  and  magnificent  as- 
pect than  with  regard  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  empires  ;  nor  in  a  light 
of  more  impressive  solemnity  than  in 
that  of  their  decline  and  total  annihi- 
lation. When  we  turn  back  to  the 
years  and  the  ages  of  antiquity,  hal- 
lowed by  distance,  and  silvered  over 
by  time  ;  when  we  revert  to  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Babylonians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Persians — when  we  reflect 
how  they  arose,  and  shone,  and  tri- 
umphed— how  they  flourished,  and 
how  they  declined — what  they  once 
were,  and  what  they  now  are — sage 
in  council,  and  mighty  in  the  field — 
subduing  others  by  their  temperance 
and  zeal,  then  subduing  themselves  by 
their  luxury  and  relaxation  ; — when 
we  contemplate  these,  we  are  struck 
first  with  admiration,  and  then  with 
pity;  we  behold  the  gigantic  efforts  of 
man,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  most 
daring  schemes  and  most  enterprising 
institutions. 

Time — to  use  the  emphatical  words 
of  Byron — is  the  beautifier  of  the  dead. 
Of  the  past  we  are  calm  and  unimpas- 
sioned  spectators  ;  we  pierce  through 
the  mists  of  prejudice  with  the  micro- 
scope of  truth.  History  is  enrobed 
by  distance  in  her  most  splendid  hues  ; 
it  obscures  and  levels  all  insignificant 
objects,  and  leaves  only  the  most  pow- 

6  atheneum,  vol.  3,  3d  series. 


erful  and  prominent  outlines.  It  veils 
over  the  trivial  necessities — the  pass- 
ing occurrences — the  long  and  unin- 
viting chain  of  every-day  vicissitudes 
— and  bequeathes  us  only  the  elo- 
quence of  the  senate,  or  the  heroism 
of  the  field — the  sapient  councils  of 
the  good,  or  the  daring  projects  of  the 
mighty.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  what 
we  behold  performing  around  us  and 
before  us.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  the 
diverging  rays  into  a  focus  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascend  above  the  prejudices  of 
mortal  men,  and  look  down  upon  the 
reality  of  human  pursuits  ;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  leap  at  once  to  the  results ; 
we  must  trace  operations  through  long 
and  tedious  details  ;  we  are  forced  to 
hear  the  indiscriminating  praises  of 
friendship  and  the  undermining  ha- 
rangues of  the  scoffer.  We  cannot 
hang  over  the  lay  of  the  poet,  without 
being  possessed  with  the  alloying  idea 
that  the  bard  is  a  human  being,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  necessities  and  the 
same  frailties  as  other  men ;  and  that 
the  oil  of  the  midnight  lamp  has  been 
wasted  in  the  production  of  the  beau- 
ties we  admire.  We  cannot  listen  to 
the  triumphant  shouts  of  humanity, 
before  we  have  unravelled  the  conti- 
nuous and  mazy  clue  by  which  error 
has  been  detected  and  crime  punished. 
We  cannot  crown  the  conqueror  with 
laurel    without   being  aware  that  his 
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success  is  only  the  result  of,  perhaps, 
a  single  day,  alter  long  months  or 
years  of  contention  and  difficulties  ;  of 
nights  spent  on  the  cold  ground,  with 
the  grass  for  a  pallet  and  the  sky  for 
a  covering  ;  and  of  days  in  which  he 
might  well  have  said,  "  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them." 

If  the  recollections  of  the  things  that 
are  past — if  the  memory  of  our  own 
past  lives  be  a  source  of  pensive  en- 
joyment, even  though  we  are  aware 
that  we  were  then  as  subject  to  pain- 
ful sensations  of  body  and  mind  as  we 
are  now  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  days  of  remote  antiquity 
should  be  sanctified  in  our  eyes,  since 
we  first  perused  the  relation  of  them 
with  delight,  and  as  they  thus  possess 
the  advantages  of  a  double  association. 
The  interest  of  historical  narrative  is, 
moreover,  incalculably  enhanced,  when 
we  descend  to  more  recent  eras,  and 
to  countries  with  the  localities  and  to- 
pography of  which  we  are  personally 
conversant.  Scott  possesses  too  much 
discernment,  and  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  have  neglected  this, 
and  to  have  overlooked  a  path  which 
was  to  have  conducted  him  to  popu- 
larity. His  first  labor  was,  therefore, 
to  gather  together  the  ancient  ballads, 
and  superstitious  legends,  and  tradi- 
tional tales  of  a  people,  proverbial  for 
their  pride  of  ancestry,  and  their  tena- 
cious adherence  to  long  established 
customs  ;  to  collect  the  scattered  re- 
lics of  the  olden  time — the  davs  of  ro- 
mance, of  chivalry,  and  of  heroism; 
when  every  lord  was  a  despotic  prince, 
and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  retainers  ;  when  every  house 
was  a  castle,  and  every  citizen  was 
a  soldier  ;  when  Scotland  had  to 
struggle  for  her  independence,  and  in 
which  "  the  bowstring  of  her  spirit 
was  not  slack." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  li- 
terature of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  was  welcom- 
ed with  a  fervor  bordering  on  enthu- 
siasm, and  read  with  an  avidity  to 
which  there  are  few  parallels.  After 
having  been  worn  out  and  wearied  by 


the  declamatory  harangues  of  satirists 
and  rhymsters  ;  by  the  abortions  of 
French  criticism,  and  the  prettinesses 
of  Delia  Cruscan  finery  ;  after  having 
listened  to  the  Whiteheads  and  the 
Darwins,  to  the  Sewards  and  the 
Hayleys — it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  our  praises  were  unanimous  and 
our  admiration  boundless.  Here  was 
a  total  overthrow  of  public  taste — a 
revolution  in  the  literature  of  our  coun- 
try— a  new  and  extensive  field  open- 
ed, in  which  the  pride  of  ancient  days 
was  recalled — in  which  the  spirit  of 
ancestry  was  awakened — the  romance 
of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  re- 
kindled, and  the  freshness  of  external 
nature  restored.  After  having  so  long 
wandered  among  pruned  gardens,  and 
among  smooth-rolled  gravel  walks, 
and  reposed  upon  sofas,  and  talked 
like  young  ladies,  and  dressed  in  the 
frippery  of  fashion,  and  adapted  our 
countenances  to  the  faciometer  of  the 
day,  we  were  to  mount  the  war-horse 
and  ride  the  ring ;  to  put  on  the  hel- 
met and  the  steel  jerkin ;  to  keep 
watch  on  the  battlements,  and  make 
our  couch  of  the  heather.  We  were 
to  let  exercise  give  us  an  appetite,  in- 
stead of  taking  cinchona,  or  gentian, 
or  sassafras  ;  and  to  brace  our  nerves, 
not  by  means  of  electricity,  but  by 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  not  by  taking  steel,  but  by 
keeping  the  rust  from  our  steel.  We 
were  not  to  attend  to  a  strait-laced 
poet  ;  to  one  whose  attention  was  di- 
rected to  words,  and  not  to  things. 
We  were  to  listen  to  tales  of  war,  and 
rapine,  and  heroism — of  love,  and  af- 
fection, and  fidelity  ;  to  one  who  re- 
joiced in  his  freedom  and  in  his  force; 
to  one  who  could  exalt  his  moss-troop- 
ers into  heroes,  and  could  compare 
the  foam  on  the  surface  of  a  troubled 
river  to  "  the  mane  of  a  chesnut 
steed." 

If  invention  be  the  surest  pledge  of 
genius,  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  right  of  Scott  to  that  enviable  dis- 
tinction. He  has  peopled  landscapes, 
drawn  with  the  most  scrupulous  and 
exact  fidelity  from  nature,  with  beings 
from  the  storehouse  of  his  own  iinagi- 
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nation  ;  yet  with  such  delicate  refer- 
ence to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  times  in  which  he  fixes  their  ap- 
pearance, that  we  are  forever  haunt- 
ed with  the  idea  of  their  reality.  Nor 
are  his  historical  characters  less  ad- 
mirable. His  delineations  are  in  strict 
conformity  to  truth,  where  truth  is 
requisite  ;  and  if  they  are  called  upon 
to  act  in  novel  situations,  the  elements 
of  mind  which  characterized  them  are 
adapted  to  the  season,  and  brought  in- 
to action  with  a  knowledge  and  inge- 
nuity of  which  we  have  few  examples. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  oftener  exhibits  animation  and 
activity,  than  strong  thought  or  genu- 
ine depth  of  passion  ;  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  in  this  he  is  deviating  from 
truth,  or  that  he  is  much  in  the  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
However  well  it  may  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  pathos  cannot  be  ex- 
torted from  every  character.  Who- 
ever has  consulted  the  great  book  of 
the  world  is  aware  that  for  the  few 
that  possess  independence  of  mind  and 
sufficient  energy  to  think  for  them- 
selves— that  are  endowed  with  recti- 
tude of  principle  and  susceptibility  of 
impression,  there  are  an  infinite  pro- 
portion whose  passions  are  lethargic, 
and  whose  feelings  are  callous — who 
are  strangers  to  generous  emotion, 
and  very  slaves  to  the  tyranny  of  cus- 
tom. Moreover,  the  stronger  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  are  not  the  food  and 
fuel  of  every-day  life  ;  they  are  ne- 
ver exerted  but  in  emergent  circum- 
stances, and  on  great  occasions.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  human  life  passes 
away  in  comparative  inactivity  ;  in 
thoughts  of  an  hour  ;  in  schemes  of  a 
day  ;  in  employments  too  trivial  to  be 
remembered.  It  is  not  the  great 
things  we  might  have  done  or  intend- 
ed to  do  that  will  remain  ;  actions 
alone  are  our  epochs.  If  Scott  does 
not  make  the  tumult  of  the  passions 
the  ground-work  of  his  narrative  as 
Byron  does,  it  will  be  owned  that  he. 
is  always  great  on  great  occasions, 
that,  he  rises  with  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  his  incidents,  and  kindles  with 
his  subject. 


The  writings  of  Scott  are  not  more 
striking  in  any  other  point  of  view 
than  with  regard  to  their  originality. 
He  is  equally  a  creator  of  his  tales 
and  of  his  manner  of  telling  them. 
Conscious  of  his  power  and  eager  to 
obtain  his  end,  his  narratives  possess 
a  vigor  and  airiness  which  amply  coun- 
terbalance the  evident  marks  of  care- 
less and  hasty  composition.  He  tries 
every  style,  and  succeeds  in  all ;  and 
though  that  Avhich  has  been  thought 
more  peculiarly  his  own  is  apparently 
the  most  flimsy  and  the  most  easy  of 
them  all,  yet  the  success  of  his  imita- 
tors will  sufficiently  show  that  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  attainment,  since  the 
nicety  of  selection  requires  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  thronging 
and  abundance  of  the  imagery.  Over 
this  Scott  has  in  a  great  measure  tri- 
umphed ;  but  it  cannot  be  upheld  that 
he  is  everywhere  alike.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  we  know  of  no 
author  perhaps,  excepting  Shakspeare, 
who  is  so  unequal.  Whoever  would 
form  his  opinion  of  Scott  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  few  pages,  would  be  as  like- 
ly to  be  in  the  right  as  the  man  who 
would  venture  to  decide  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  building  from  the  exami- 
nation of  a  handful  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  constructed.  Variety, 
and  inexhaustible  variety,  is  his  attri- 
bute and  grand  excellence.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  his  thought,  language, 
subject,  and  execution.  In  his  ex- 
pression there  is  a  richness  and  an  ap- 
parent ease,  a  distinctness  and  an  un- 
labored facility,  which  give  a  zest  and 
harmony  to  every  effort  of  his  pen  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  primal  reasons  why 
his  poetry  has  been  so  generally  read 
and  so  generally  appreciated.  When 
we  add  to  this  that  his  narratives  are 
beyond  all  rivalry  attractive  anil  inte- 
resting, pregnant  with  incident  and 
description,  founded  on  the  grand  ba- 
sis of  human  nature,  and  distinguish- 
ed for  their  deep  insight  into  the  la- 
tent springs  of  human  action  ;  we  shall 
at  once  have  before  us  the  causes  of 
his  popularity.  But  we  must  not 
overlook  his  accuracy  and  success  as 
a  delineator  of  nature,  nor  forget  the 
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scenery  in  the  subject ;  as,  in  the  case 
of  Scott,  we  think  it  is  equally  wor- 
thy of  our  attention.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  he  does  not  portray  na- 
ture with  that  luxuriance  in  which  the 
immortal  mind  of  Shakspeare  arrayed 
her  ;  that  he  does  not  pierce  into  the 
spirit  of  her  hues  with  that  enthusi- 
asm which  forms  the  splendor  and  de- 
fect of  Wordsworth  ;  and  that  he  does 
not  revel  and  riot  among  her  charms 
with  that  untired  delight  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  pathetic  and  pow- 
erful genius  of  Byron  :  yet  his  land- 
scapes are  drawn  with  such  a  felicity, 
and  such  an  accordance  to  truth,  as  at 
once  to  rivet  the  attention  and  call  to 
mind  associations  with  beauties  al- 
ready seen  and  admired.  From 
among  a  hundred  other  instances  we 
may  cite,  for  example,  the  description 
of  Melrose  Abbey  by  moonlight — the 
scenery  of  Braid  Hills,  and  the  pros- 
pect seen  from  them — the  setting  sun 
on  Loch  Katrine,  and  the  stern  gran- 
deur and  bleakness  of  the  inland  soli- 
tudes of  the  Isle  of  Sky.  His  graphic 
sketches  possess  that  distinctness  which 
makes  them  start  from  the  canvass, 
and  that  freshness  which  reminds  us 
more  of  Chaucer  than  anything;  we 
have  elsewhere  seen.  The  singing 
birds  and  the  green  trees  are  every 
where  around  us  ;  the  dews  of  the 
morning  glitter  upon  the  grass  and  the 
tender  herb — the  sunshine  is  breaking 
through  the  streaks  that  lace  the  se- 
vering clouds  in  the  east,  and  happi- 
ness and  glory  are  spread  over  the 
face  of  creation. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  the 
most  poetical  of  his  romances  ;  though, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  the  best. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  the 
most  popular,  and  we  dare  not  say 
that  it  deserves  to  be  so.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  it  bears  the  boldest  im- 
press of  originality,  and  the  most  une- 
quivocal marks  of  the  author's  genius. 
It  is  like  a  first  love  of  the  recollec- 
tion ;  and,  though  other  attachments 
have  succeeded,  they  have  scarcely 
left  such  a  stedfast  and  time-surviving 
remembrance.  It  is  a  glorious  and 
glowing  portrait  of  the  feudal  times — 


it  is  a  vision  of  youth  rescued  from 
oblivion — a  more  than  spectral  repre- 
sentation of  the  past — the  reflected 
image  of  ancestral  magnificence. 

With  less  of  enthusiasm  and  splen- 
dor, Marmion  surpasses  it  in  varie- 
ty of  conception,  in  tissue  of  incident, 
in  ingenuity  of  plot,  in  mellowness  of 
coloring,  and  in  chastity  of  composi- 
tion. It  is  more  coherent,  regular, 
and  systematic  ;  its  sketches  are  more 
delicately  shaded,  and  its  general  tone 
of  a  more  softened  and  sombre  kind. 
It  is  fuller  of  character,  and  displays 
greater  insight  into  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  man.  The  description  of 
the  subterraneous  judgment  hall  of  the 
sisterhood  is  a  little  in  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  fashion,  but  possessing  a  deep 
interest,  and  leaving  behind  a  fearful 
impression  of  reality.  The  dying 
speech  of  Constance  is,  beyond  every- 
thing that  the  pen  of  Scott  has  pro- 
duced, full  to  overflowing  of  passion, 
and  pathos,  and  despair — of  energetic 
tenderness,  and  heart-rending  agony 
of  feeling. 

Marmion  himself  is  a  creation  be- 
tween Richard  the  Third  and  Mac- 
beth, bordering  on  both,  yet  running 
into  neither.  Not  so  cruel  and  over- 
bearing as  the  English  tyrant,  nor  so 
relenting  and  generous  as  the  Scottish 
usurper ;  but  goaded  on  by  an  un- 
quenchable ambition,  equal  to  either ; 
and  counterbalancing  his  faults  by  a 
noble  and  heroic  death.  The  whole 
representation  of  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field  is  just  what  it  should  be,  and 
admirable  in  every  respect.  Without 
the  energy  and  strong  lyrical  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Hohenlinden  of  Campbell, 
(which,  indeed,  we  scarcely  know 
how  we  have  mentioned,  as  its  inte- 
rest is  wholly  of  another  kind,)  it 
combines  historical  accuracy  with  fine 
poetical  embellishment.  We  take  a 
part  in  the  operations  of  the  day;  we 
gaze  upon  the  encountering  armies, 
and  the  spears  glittering  in  the  sun. 
We  are  stirred  up  by  the  martial  mu- 
sic ;  we  listen  to  the  snorting  of  the 
horses  ;  to  the  clang  of  combat  ;  to 
the  shout  and  to  the  death  groan  : 
while,  through  the   whole,  the  land- 
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scape  is  vividly  portrayed  to  us,  and 
the  whole  pageant  surpassingly  mag- 
nificent. We  feel  that  the  contest  is 
for  death  or  life  ;  that  it  is  to  be  "  the 
first  and  last  of  fields,"  a  king-destroy  - 
ing  victory  ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  it 
is  a  dirge  worthy  of  such  a  monarch, 
and  of  such  a  field  ;  in  which,  though 
the  crest  of  Scotland  fell,  and  the 
flowers  of  her  forests  were  "  wede 
away,"  her  spirit  was  triumphant, 
and  her  martial  character  untarnished. 
The  interest  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  is  of  a  still  more  dramatic  cast, 
and  its  tone  of  a  more  easy  and  equa- 
ble kind;  yet,  we  must  think,  that  it 
derives  as  much  of  its  popularity  from 
the  splendor  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  story,  as  from  the  depth 
of  poetical  enthusiasm  that  it  displays. 
It  is  no  miracle  that  it  has  been  a  ge- 
neral favorite  ;  it  possesses  every  re- 
quisite for  exciting  general  attention  ; 
it  has  something  in  it  for  the  appetite 
of  all.  It  commences  with  a  stag- 
hunt  to  interest  the  gentlemen  ;  and 
concludes  with  a  marriage  to  please 
the  ladies.  Helen  Douglas  is  a  fine 
personification  of  filial  piety  and  amia- 
ble manners.  She  is  a  violet  bloom- 
ing unseen  and  unobserved — a  rose 
wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desart 
air.  The  night  rencontre  between 
Fitz -James  and  Roderick  Dhu  is  fine- 
ly conceived,  and  developed  with  that 
ingenuity  and  effect  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  true  genius.  There  is  ra- 
ther too  much  visible  effect  in  the  pe- 
regrinations of  the  fiery  cross — in  its 
encountering  a  death  scene  and  a  bri- 
dal one  ;  yet  we  are  perfectly  aware 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  devot- 
edness  of  the  Highlanders  to  their 
chieftains,  than  that  which  Scott  has 
here  drawn.  The  lay  of  Allan  Bane, 
in  the  prison  of  the  dying  Roderick, 
is  vigorous  and  spirited  ;  imitating, 
with  great  power,  the  vicissitudes  in 
the  tide  of  battle,  and  undulating,  like 
the  sound  of  the  wintry  tempest, 
among  the  leafless  boughs  of  the  fo- 
rest— hurrying  the  mind  on  from  the 
onset  of  the  opponents — through  the 
eonflict  of  spears,  and  the  murmurs  of 


battle — to  the  waning  accents  of  de- 
feat, and  the  wailing  dirge  over  the 
departed. 

Rokehy,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
certainly  less  felicitous  than  its  pre- 
decessors, but  may  be  taken  in  ex- 
tract to  infinite  advantage.  It  may 
be  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  genius 
of  Scott  is  eminently  national,  and 
that  he  seldom  exhibits  the  power  of 
a  giant,  except  when  he  touches  his 
native  soil,  and  tunes  his  lyre  among 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  or  amid  the 
mountains  "  where  Fingal  fought  and 
Ossian  sung."  Matilda  is  a  favorite 
of  ours.  We  admire  her  for  her  fe- 
minine softness,  and  warmth,  and  de- 
licacy ;  though,  now  and  then,  she 
runs  the  hazard  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  boarding-school  sentiment- 
ality. Wilfred  is  a  beautiful  portrait, 
and  may  be  placed  in  the  same  gallery 
with  the  Romeo  of  Shakspeare — the 
Paul  of  St.  Pierre— the  Harley  of 
M'Kenzie — the  Selim  of  Byron — the 
Henry  Waldgrave  of  Campbell — and 
the  Azim  of  Moore.  It  exhibits  with 
great  felicity  and  truth  the  pining  of 
a  superior  mind  from  want  of  fellow- 
ship and  congenial  intercourse — the. 
tenderness  of  affection  towards  a  be-- 
loved  object,  and  the  force  of  the 
righteous  indignation  which  imparts, 
strength  to  the  weak,  combined  with  a 
tinge  of  that  romantic  and  delightful 
enthusiasm  which  adds  grace,  beauty, 
and  dignity,  to  virtue  itself. 

Historians  have  unanimously  and 
uniformly  done  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  the  Bruce — that  paragon  of 
princely  patriots — to  his  zeal  for  the 
independence  of  his  country — to  his 
magnanimity — to  his  heroic  courage — , 
to  his  splendid  talents,  and  to  his  hu- 
manity. He  loses  none  of  his  attri- 
butes, nor  of  his  interest,  in  the  hands 
of  Scott ;  and  is  made  to  form  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  more  unbridled  spirit 
of  his  brother  Edward.  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles  himself  is  a  very  perplexing, 
and  not  a  very  agreeable  personage  ; 
nor  is  his  bride  more  easily  to  be 
comprehended.  Their  motives  are 
never  sufficiently  explained  to  us,  and, 
most  assuredly,  they  do  not  speak  for 
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themselves.  There  is  a  want  of  dis- 
tinctness, and  of  directness,  about  all 
that  they  think,  and  say,  and  do.  Nay, 
we  do  not  see  any  sufficient  indication 
why  things  should  not  be  concluded 
immediately  on  their  introduction  to 
us,  any  more  than  on  their  withdrawal 
from  the  stage.  Nor  is  Isabel  much 
more  to  our  taste.  She  is  assuredly 
preferable  to  Edith,  but  she  is  abun- 
dantly insipid  ;  and,  except  for  her 
princely  kin,  few  would  be  inclined  to 
fall  in  love  with  her.  The  scenery  of 
the  Isle  of  Sky,  as  we  before  men- 
tioned, is  an  effort  of  complete  suc- 
cess. We  feel  as  if  we  were  at  once 
abstracted  from  all  intercourse  and 
communication  with  human  kind,  and 
do  not  even  enjoy,  like  Crusoe,  the 
lux u nancy  of  nature  :  all  is  waste  and 
desolation  ;  blankness,  and  bleakness, 
and  vacancy  ;  the  very  sun  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  his  fostering  influence, 
and  the  heavens  appear  to  scowl  upon 
the  wilderness  of  rocks  and  rivulets. 
The  company,  and  the  hospitality  that 
awaits  them,  is  completely  in  unison 
with  the  scene  ;  and,  where  nature 
presents  us  with  nothing  but  savage 
desolation  and  wild  rocks,  we  are  in- 
stinctively prepared  to  look  for  inha- 
bitants "  with  minds  as  barren  and 
with  hearts  as  hard." 

To  the  works  now  mentioned,  the 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick  and  the  Field 
oi'  Waterloo  bear  little  proportion  ei- 
ther in  bulk  or  merit.  We  shall  bare- 
ly mention  them  ;  and  that  mention 
cannot  be  very  favorable,  unless  we 
were  to  sacrifice  justice  to  our  par- 
tiality for  a  favorite  author — which  we 
have  no  intention  to  do.  Though  the 
Vision  possesses  some  brilliant  pas- 
sages, and  some  masterly  versification, 
there  is  a  want  in  it,  for  which  no  po- 
etical excellence  can  atone.  Politi- 
cal party  zeal  is  utterly  beneath  noble 
and  ingenuous  minds  :  it  is  the  shib- 
boleth of  a  narrow  and  contracted 
spirit — and  that  Scott  has  on  every  oth- 
er occasion  put  far  from  him.  It  ought 
to  have  been  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  poem  intended  to  have  been 
hung  as  a  trophy  on  the  car  of  liberty. 
We   have    not   words    to   express  our 


admiration  of  Moore,  who  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  any  country,  in 
the  brightest  age  of  the  world.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his 
transcendant  military  talents — to  his 
heroic  ardor — to  his  unspotted  honor 
— to  his  everything  that  makes  him 
the  pride  and  the  glory  of  poor  Scot- 
land ;  it  is  enough  that  we  mention 
his  name,  and  "leave  him  alone  with 
his  glory." 

Before  concluding,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  about  the  lyrical 
pieces  of  Scott;  more  especially  of 
his  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballads, 
those  models  of  pathos  and  beautiful 
simplicity.  The  Bishop  of  Dromore 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry 
will  bear  down  to  future  ages  a  testi- 
mony of  the  zeal  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted, and  the  talents  with  which 
he  was  endowed  for  such  a  task. 
Ellis's  Specimens  are  worthy  to  stand 
on  the  same  shelf:  but  Scott  was  to 
bring  with  him  antiquarian  diligence 
equal  to  either  of  them,  combined 
with  a  degree  of  natural  poetical 
power  to  which  they  could  lay  no 
claim.  In  many  instances  he  has 
caught  the  tone  and  language  of  his 
predecessors  so  exactly,  that  unless 
his  name  prefixed  denoted  otherwise, 
many  more  knowing  than  ourselves 
might  be  easily  gulled  into  an  abso- 
lute belief  of  their  antiquity.  The 
additional  part  of  Thomas  the  Rhy- 
mer especially  is  admirably  managed. 
Has  not  Coleridge  caught  the  tone  and 
silvery  cadence  of  it  in  his  beautiful 
ballad  of  Genevieve  1  The  Eve  of 
St.  John  is  also  a  very  successful  imi- 
tation, though  inferior  to  the  former. 
Glenfinlas  is  not  so  much  to  our  taste. 
Of  Fitz-Traver's  song,  and  the  bal- 
lad of  Rosabelle,  in  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel;  and  of  Fitz- 
Eustace's  song,  and  Lochinvar,  in 
Marmion,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  in  terms  of  exaggerated  praise  : 
yet,  in  the  lighter  species  of  senti- 
mental and  lyric  composition,  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  he  has  mot 
with    moderate    success  ;    and  he  has 
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wisely  given  us  but  few  specimens. 
The  Verses  with  Flowers  from  a 
Roman  Wall  may  perhaps  be  excepted. 
Of  the  prose  works  of  Scott  we 
have  already  spoken.  In  a  multifari- 
ous and  powerful  writer  like  this,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  critical  jus- 
tice in  a  review  ;  his  beauties  and 
blemishes   so   often   approximate  and 


run  into  each  other.  All  that  can  be 
accomplished  is  to  exhibit  in  rapid 
and  general  outline,  his  excellences, 
and  defects,  and  peculiarities  :  to  be 
understood  he  must  be  studied  ;  and 
no  one  who  undertakes  this  agreeable 
labor,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  extent  of  his  popularity,  and  the 
splendor  of  his   fame. 
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"  Heigho  !"  exclaimed  Agnes  Fitz- 
roy,  as  she  let  her  harp  escape  slowly 
from  her  hands,  and  its  balanced  po- 
sition against  her  knee,  while  the  last 
notes  of  a  plaintive  air  of  Mehul's 
were  faintly  dying  off  the  strings. 
"  Heigho  !" — and  she  threw  herself 
languidly  back  into  her  chair. 

"Mercy  on  us!"  ejaculated  her 
pretty,  lively  cousin,  Jane  Douglas, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  window,  twirl- 
ing and  untwirling  round  her  fair 
fingers  the  gold  chain,  from  which 
hung  an  eye-glass — not  worn  for  or- 
nament, but  use — and  not  therefore  a 
quizzing  glass,  but  a  necessary  sup- 
plement to  a  pair  of  sparkling  black 
eyes,  whenever  they  wished  to  dis- 
cern distinctly  any  object  that  was 
more  than  three  feet  distant  from  them. 
"  Mercy  on  us  !  That  was  a  terribly 
long  and  sentimental  heigh — o  !  I 
wonder  where  it  is  gone  to  ] — Positive- 
ly I  felt  it  fan  upon  my  cheek  as  it 
escaped  out  of  the  window,  and  I  de- 
clare," she  continued,  looking  through 
her  glass,  with  a  well-feigned  air  of 
serious  amazement,  "  I  declare  I  can 
see  it ; — yes,  there  it  goes,  floating 
like  gossamer,  upon  that  soft,  yellow 
moonbeam,  over  the  grove  of  chesnut 
trees,  in  the  very  direction  of  the 
parish  church  !" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  !" 
said  Agnes,  half  pouting,  half  smirk- 
ing at  the  fanciful  raillery  of  her 
sprightly  cousin. 

"  How  can  you  lie  so  unamiable," 
retorted  Jane,  "  to  have  for  your  com- 
panion such  a  discreet  and  trust-wor- 
thy personage  as  myself,  and  yet  make 
your   heart   like    the    prison-house  of 


the   ghost  in    Hamlet — the   abode   of 
untold  secrets  V 

"  I  can't  say  I  understand  you," 
replied  Agnes,  rising,  and  advancing 
towards  the  window  with  an  exceed- 
ingly demure  look. 

"But  I  understand  you,"  answered 
Jane,  taking  her  hand,  "  thanks  to 
these  tell-tale  fingers,  and  that  terri- 
ble heigh — o,  which  by  this  time,  I 
dare  say,  has  arrived  at  its  journey's 
end,  creeping  like  a  wreath  of  mist 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  church 
door,  and  settling  itself  like  a  dia- 
mond dew-drop,  or  perhaps  curled 
round  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  upon  the 
altar  table.  Yes!"  she  continued, 
playing  with  the  long  taper  fingers  of 
Agnes,  and  addressing  them  as  if  they 
could  understand  what  she  said,  "  you 
are  never  tired — no,  not  you — of  giv- 
ing melodious  birth  to  that  sweetly 
plaintive  and  enchanting  air  of  Me- 
hul's, since  it  was  so  rapturously 
praised,  and  a  repetition  of  it  so  be- 
seechingly implored,  the  other  night, 
by  a  certain  tall,  and  tolerably  good- 
looking  young  gentleman,  who  stood 
watching  your  fairy  motions  with  so 
enamored  a  spirit,  that  he  could  not 
see  who  was  laughing  at  his  lack-a- 
daisical  appearance." 

"  Go  on — pray  go  on,  my  merry 
cousin,"  said  Agnes  ;  "  you  are  quite 
poetical  this  evening,  and  it  is  really 
charming  to  listen  to  you." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  rejoined 
Jane.  "  It  is  always  charming  to 
have  other  people  do  for  us  what  we 
would  fain  have  done,  though  we  like 
not  to  do  it,  for  ourselves." 

"  I  dare  say,"   said  Agnes,    "  you 
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think  yourself  a  wonderfully  clever 
girl — the  very  Newton  of  petticoat 
philosophers,  in  the  discovery  of  love 
secrets." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  cousin,"  re- 
plied Jane  ;  "  but  you  know  it  cannot 
be  so  very  difficult  to  perceive  the 
symptoms  of  any  particular  malady, 
in  a  person  who  is  so  very  subject  to 
its  dreadful  attacks.  Let  me  see — it 
was  last  June  twelvemonth,  I  think, 
when  you  were  first  seized, — but  that 
was  only  a  slight  attack,  for  you  got 
well  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
Then  you  had  another,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August  following,  which 
lasted  nearly  till  Michaelmas  day — 
then  a  third  in  November,  and  that 
stuck  to  you  all  the  winter — like  my 
aunt  Rachel's  Christmas  cough,  as 
she  calls  it.  You  were  just  recover- 
ing from  this  in  the  spring,  when — 
one,  two, — yes,  you  had  three  terribly 
sharp  fits,  one  after  another,  in  that 
proverbially  dangerous  month,  the 
month  of  May.  It  was  hardly 
thought  possible  you  could  recover 
from  the  last  of  them,  and  so  it  was 
determined  that  the  clergyman  should 
be  sent  for,  but " 

Agnes  sprung  to  her  harp,  and 
leaning  over  it  in  a  graceful,  sylph- 
like  attitude,  first  drowned  the  voice 
of  Jane  with  an  extempore  prelude  of 
crashing  chords,  and  then  silenced 
her,  while  she  played  divinely  the 
saucy  air  of  "  Cease  your  funning." 

When  she  had  done,  there  was  a 
pause  ;  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
moon  was  partially  obscured  by  a 
light  fleecy  cloud  passing  over  it. 
Agnes  had  returned  to  the  window, 
and  her  eyes  were  directed  towards 
that  mild,  pale  luminary,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  edge,  with  a  soft, 
silvery  radiance,  the  border  of  the 
cloud  from  which  it  was  slowly 
emerging. 

"  And  so  you  think,  Jane,"  said 
she,  taking  her  cousin's  hand,  "  that 
my  heart  is  like  that  cold  chaste  orb, 
dimmed,  ever  and  anon,  by  passing 
clouds  ;  but  like  it,  reappearing  again 
as  cold  and  as  bright  as  ever  1  I 
wish  I  could  think  so  !     You  deem  it, 


too,  as  inconstant — changing  even  as 
she  does  1  Ah  me  !  There  are 
times  when  I  fancy  it  rather  the 
dove,  wandering  forth  from  its  ark  to 
find  a  resting-place,  but  destined  to 
return  with  no  olive  branch  !" 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !— fiddle-de-di  !— 
fiddle-de-do  !  —  fiddle-de-dum  !"  ex- 
claimed Jane,  mimicking  the  sorrow- 
ful cadence  of  her  cousin's  voice.  At 
the  same  moment  she  caught  her 
round  the  waist,  and,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, made  her  waltz  three  or  four 
times  up  and  down  the  room,  to  the 
tune  of  "  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  hummed 
by  herself.  When  she  had  dragged 
her  about  till  they  were  both  out  of 
breath,  she  pulled  her  down  by  hex* 
side  on  a  settee,  and  said,  "Now 
talk  to  me  again  about  chaste  cold 
orbs,  doves,  arks,  and  olive  branches  ; 
and  if  you  do,  you  shall  have  another 
dance,  till  I  have  joggled  this  fine 
sentimental  frippery  out  of  you." 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl,  Jane," 
said  Agnes,  "  but  I  still  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  that  heart  of  yours  will 
do  penance.  Recollect  the  fate  of 
our  poor  friend  Harriet  Lindsay  ! 
She  laughed  at  love  till  she  was  nine- 
teen, and  then — died  of  it  before  she 
was  one-and-twenty  !" 

"  As  I  never  shall,  while  there  are 
fevers,  inflammations,  and  consump- 
tions, to  hand  me  out  of  this  world 
into  the  next,"  rejoined  Jane. — "  And 
for  my  part,  though  poor  dear  Harri- 
et had  the  credit  of  dying  of  a  broken 
heart,  because  her  lover  died  of  a 
broken  neck,  by  a  fall  from  his  lan- 
deau,  I  confess  I  always  thought  it 
was  a  surfeit  of  ice  creams  and  straw- 
berries that  really  killed  her.  If  it 
had  been  a  cold  summer,  and  a  bad 
fruit  season,  Harriet  Lindsay  might 
have  looked  a  little  pale,  or  so,  and 
for  a  few  days,  perhaps,  found  the 
wing  of  a  chicken  more  than  she 
could  eat  at  dinner  ;  but  by  the  end 
of  a  week,  take  my  word  for  it,  the 
knife  and  fork  would  have  conquered 
the  pocket  handkerchief  and  the 
smelling  bottle.  Lord  help  us  poor 
girls,  say  I,  if  we  are  horn  only  to 
fall  in  love,   and   must   die    when  we 
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fall  out.  I  like  not  such  grinning 
love,  as  Falstaff  says  of  honor.  It  is 
all  very  well,  I  grant  you,  to  have  a 
nice  handsome  fellow,  ■  sighing  like  a 
furnace,'  at  your  elbow,  and  growing 
as  thin  as  a  winter  weasel  in  an  empty 
barn,  for  your  sake  ;  and  if,  after  you 
have  used  him  for  two  or  three  years, 
to  plague  half  a  dozen  of  your  best 
friends  who  envy  your  conquest,  you 
find  you  can  really  make  a  decent  af- 
fair of  the  heart  of  it,  why  then " 

"  Why  then,"  interrupted  Agnes, 
"  I  suppose  Jane  Douglas,  spinster, 
would  be  seen  some  fine  morning,  in 
the  proverbially  dangerous  month  of 
May,  goring  in  the  same  direction  as  my 
heigho  !  only,  not  like  it,  creeping  in 
at  the  key-hole  of  the  church-door." 

"  Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord  !"  exclaimed 
Jane,  stopping  her  ears  with  her  fin- 
gers,— how  can  you  be  so  malicious  as 
to  use  that  horribly  Gothic  word  1  Do 
you  think  I  would  ever  consent  to  be 
married  by  banns,  and  have  myself 
proclaimed  three  several  Sundays, 
with  a  public  notice,  that  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  know  any  just   cause 

or   impediment  why Here  ! — be 

quick! — sprinkle  a  little  Eau  de  Co- 
logne upon  my  handkerchief,  or  I  shall 
go  into  hysterics  !  How  could  you 
be  so  barbarous  1" 

In  this  vein  of  mutual  raillery,  and 
light-hearted  mirth,  did  these  fair 
cousins  banter  each  other  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  they  were  both  afraid  to 
discuss  in  a  more  sober  strain.  But 
though  they  shared  a  common  fear, 
that  fear  had  no  common  origin. 
Jane  and  Agnes  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age  ;  the  former,  however,  having 
the  advantage  (I  am  not  certain,  by 
the  by,  that  ladies  are  accustomed  to 
call  it  an  advantage)  over  the  latter 
by  seven  or  eight  months,  she  being 
almost  twenty,  and  Agnes  almost 
out  of  her  teens.  They  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  same  roof, 
educated  in  the  same  school,  and 
from  their  cradles,  to  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  had  been 
such  inseparable  companions  in  all 
the  daily  occupations  and  amusements 
of  their  whole  lives,  that  either  might 
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have  addressed  the   other,   in  the  lan- 
guage   of  fond   recollection   used    by 
Helena  to  Hermia — 
"  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The   sisters'   vows,   the  hours   that   we  have 

spent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty  footed  time 
For  parting  us— oh,  now,  is  all  forgot  1 
All   schooldays'    friendship,    childhood    inno- 
cence 1 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  ; 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart, 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest." 

But  whatever  were  the  secret  sym- 
pathies and  the  hidden  attractions — 
whatever  the  unseen,  and  to  them- 
selves unknown  bonds  of  attachment 
which  held  them  together — nature  cer- 
tainly never  formed  two  creatures  less 
alike  in  all  those  visible  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  by  which  they 
were  distinguished.  Jane  had  such 
an  exuberant  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
that  it  was  the  most  amusing  thing 
imaginable  to  see  her  seriously  en- 
deavoring to  be  serious.  Her  mirth 
was  never  broad  or  coarse ;  it  had 
nothing  of  the  hoyden  or  the  romp 
in  it ;  but  it  was  a  kind  of  consti- 
tutional vivacity,  an  inexhaustible 
spring  of  salient  gaiety,  which  flashed 
incessantly  in  sparkling  radiance  from 
her  eyes,  or  burst  in  frolic  humor  from 
her  lips.  Every  day  she  lived,  she 
shed  tears  ;  but  it  was  because  ten 
times  in  every  day  she  laughed  till 
they  came  ;  and  so  cloudless  had 
been  her  sunshine  hitherto,  that  they 
were  almost  the  only  tears  she  could 
recollect  she  ever  did  shed.  This 
perpetual  summer  of  the  mind  impart- 
ed a  corresponding  glow  and  anima- 
tion to  her  manner,  a  freshness  and 
genial  warmth  to  all  her  actions, 
which  made  her  presence  the  signal 
for  merry  looks  and  cheerful  discourse. 
Her  nimble  and  elastic  step,  as  she 
entered  a  room,  was  nearly  as  irresisti- 
ble an  invitation  to  stand  up  for  a 
quadrille   as   the    sound  of  a   fiddle ; 
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while  the  contagious  smile  that  ever 
played  about  her  mouth,  seemed  to 
say,  "  Come,  good  folks,  let  us  laugh 
at  a  world  that  only  laughs  at  us  !" 
And  then  her  own  laugh  ! — it  was 
such  a  clear,  hearty,  chuckling  laugh 
— there  was  such  a  breadth  of  hilarity 
spread  over  all  her  features,  dimpling 
her  smooth  vermilion  cheeks,  and 
glistening  in  her  liquid  eyes,  that, 
without  saying  a  word,  it  never  failed 
to  provoke  a  chorus  of  giggling,  (no 
matter  how  miscellaneous  the  compa- 
ny,) from  the  asthmatic  wheezing  of 
seventy,  down  to  the  shrill  carolling  of 
seven. 

Agnes    Fitzroy,    on   the    contrary, 
though  no  foe  to 

"  Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 

had  within  her  a  chastening  spirit  of 
pensive  sobriety,  which  kept  her  from 
ever  rising  to  the  same  height  of  im- 
petuous gaiety  as  her  cousin.  The 
risible  faculty  was  not  so  strong  in 
her,  neither  was  the  perception  of  the 
really  ludicrous,  or  the  disposition  to 
convert  into  the  ludicrous,  words  and 
actions  which  were  not  fairly  amena- 
ble to  that  fallacious  test.  Her  pas- 
sions were  calm  and  deep,  and  when 
most  agitated,  betraying  least  evi- 
dence on  their  ruffled  surface  of  what 
was  passing  beneath.  It  was  no  su- 
perior self-command  that  imparted 
this  character  to  her  feelings  ;  still 
less  was  it  anything  approaching  to 
the  mastery  of  refined  artifice  which 
made  her  looks  a  mask  for  her 
thoughts.  It  proceeded  entirely  from 
an  excessive  sensibility  of  disposition 
— a  shrinking  within  herself,  as  if  she 
feared,  whether  in  trouble  or  in  joy, 
to  find  no  second  self,  no  other  human 
heart  that  could  give  her  back 
her  smiles,  or  receive  her  tears, 
in  that  spirit  which  had  called  them 
forth.  What  we  should  pronounce 
reserve  in  the  cold,  and  caution  in  the 
cunning,  was  in  her  an  almost  morbid 
delicacy,  an  ingenuous  timidity, 
which  hesitated  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  others,  by  imparting  its  own  par- 
ticular grief.  Perhaps,  too,  there 
was  a  little  alloy,  a  slight  mixture  of 


pride  in  this  feeling — that  stern  pride 
of  silent  sorrow,  which  is  so  apt  to 
frown  upon  the  weakness  of  seeking 
pity,  and  to  scorn  it  when  proffered. 
Yet  were  there  any  art  by  which  what 
passed  within  could  be  read  in  looks 
and  actions — if  it  were  really  possible 
to  interpret  the  very  language  of  a 
smothered  sigh,  a  gathering  tear,  or  a 
restless  manner — if  these  outward  de- 
notements of  a  perturbed  spirit  could 
ever  be  construed  with  fidelity,  and 
be  made  to  express  what  they  only 
indicate,  poor  Agnes  might  as  well 
have  proclaimed  with  her  tongue,  at 
once,  what  the  secret  workings  of  her 
heart  proclaimed  without  it.  For 
though  it  was  true  that  her  passions 
were  deep  and  calm,  and  that,  when 
most  agitated,  they  least  betrayed  on 
their  ruffled  surface  the  swift  and 
vexed  under-current,  still  the  havoc 
they  made  could  not  always  be  con- 
cealed. 

Jane,  who  had  been  her  inseparable 
companion  for  so  many  years,  had 
gradually  acquired  a  tolerably  quick 
and  accurate  perception  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  could  draw  shrewd  con- 
clusions from  sufficiently  slight  cir- 
cumstances. But  her  sagacity  was 
sometimes  at  fault ;  and  it  had  never 
been  more  so,  than  when,  in  her  usual 
strain  of  joyous  raillery,  she  pretend- 
ed to  trace  the  flight  of  her  cousin's 
"  heigho  !"  towards  the  parish  church, 
and  to  catechise  her  fingers  for  linger- 
ing so  fondly  amid  the  harp-strings 
upon  that  plaintive  air  of  Mehul's. 
That  exclamation  was  breathed  by 
Agnes,  at  the  close  of  a  silent  medi- 
tation upon  a  subject  which  is  very 
apt — yes,  very  apt  indeed — to  intrude 
itself,  by  moonlight,  upon  young  la- 
dies of  eighteen.  I  am  thus  particu- 
lar in  mentioning  the  age,  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
precise  period  when  a  lady  herself 
allows  she  is  not  young  ;  and,  as  I 
happen  to  entertain  some  rather  hete- 
rodox notions  touching  youth  and  age 
in  the  fair  sex,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  I  do  consider 
every  lady  young  who  cannot  either 
write  or  tell  her  age  without  employ- 
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ing  the  teen.  Farther  than  this  de- 
ponent saith  not. 

And  what  was  that  subject  1  And 
why  did  the  meditation  of  Agnes  end 
in  such  a  terribly  long  and  sentimental 
heigh — o,  as  Jane  described  it  1  And 
why  were  they  both  afraid  to  discuss 
it  in  a  more  sober  strain  1  And  why, 
though  they  shared  a  common  fear,  was 
that  fear  without  a  common  origin  1 

Jane  was  beginning  to  fear  that  she 
never  should  fall  in  love  ;  that  is,  she 
was  afraid  no  "  nice  handsome  fellow" 
would  grow  as  thin  as  a  winter  weasel 
for  her  sake,  and  so  give  her  a  decent 
excuse  for  taking  pity  upon  him. 
And  a  great  pity  she  thought  it.  She 
knew  herself  to  be  naturally  of  a  com- 
passionate disposition  ;  she  felt  that 
amiable  quality  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  within  her  every  month  ;  and 
she  longed  so  vehemently  for  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  it,  that  she 
was  fast  becoming  a  confirmed  philan- 
thropist. She  had  even  begun  to 
consider  very  seriously  what  could  be 
the  reason  why  love-making  should 
always  commence  with  the  other  sex, 
and  had  lately  started  the  problem  to 
an  old  bachelor,  who  visited  the  fa- 
mily, and  who  had  already  passed  his 
grand  climacteric.  The  question  was 
popped  so  suddenly,  that  at  first  the 
old  gentleman  was  posed;  but  gradu- 
ally recovering  from  the  shock,  he  re- 
plied very  gravely,  "  I'll  tell  you, 
Miss  Jane,  wooing  is  but  an  affection- 
ate seeking.  Now,  we  seek  not  for 
that  which  we  have,  but  for  that 
which  we  have  not.  It  is  more  pro- 
per, therefore,  for  the  man,  in  this 
love-search,  to  seek  for  what  he  has 
lost,  than  for  the  woman  to  seek  for 
what  she  already  has.  The  man,  you 
know,  has  lost  his  rib,  and  he  seeks 
after  her  that  has  it  ;  whereas  it 
would  be  folly  in  her  to  seek  it, 
because  she  has  it.  And  that,  Miss 
Jane,  is  a  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son why  women  woo  not,  but  are 
wooed." — "  I  wonder  who  has  got 
your  rib,"  said  Jane,  laughing.  "  You 
have  never  been  able  to  find  her  out, 
it  seems.  And  some  of  you  men 
must  have  had  three   or   four  of  your 


ribs  stolen  ;  or  else,  I  suppose,  when 
you  marry  three  or  four  wives,  you 
seek  after  other  folk's  ribs." — "  Ne- 
ver mind  my  rib,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman  ;  and  then  slily  added, 
"  but  take  care  that  you,  yourself, 
are  not  like  the  man  who  had  liberty 
given  him  to  go  through  a  wood, 
and  make  choice  of  the  best  staff  he 
could  find,  provided  he  chose  one  in 
his  going  on,  and  not  in  his  returning." 
— "What  did  he  do!"  inquired 
Jane,  not  at  all  aware  of  what  was  to 
follow.  "  Why,"  continued  my 
bachelor,  "  he  walked  along,  and 
with  a  curious  eye  observed  where  he 
might  best  suit  himself ;  he  saw  ma- 
ny that  were  tall,  and  straight,  and 
good-looking,  and  well  adapted  for  his 
purpose  ;  but  no  ;  these  would  not 
content  him  ;  so  on  he  goes,  still  ex- 
pecting better,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  wood,  and  then  he 
found  none  but  crooked  and  ill-look- 
ing ones  to  choose  from  ;  and  no 
great  choice  of  them  either." — "  I 
know  which  end  of  the  wood  you 
grow  at,"  said  Jane,  tossing  her  head. 
From  that  moment,  however,  she 
considered  herself  in  a  wood,  and 
was  terribly  afraid  lest  she  should  not 
be  able  to  suit  herself  among  the  tall, 
straight,  good-looking  trees  ;  but 
vowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  she 
did  get  to  the  other  end,  she  would 
never  choose  one  of  the  crooked 
walking  sticks.  Yet,  as  she  had  a 
very  laudable  dread  of  dying  an  old 
maid  ;  and,  as  the  love  she  bargained 
for  in  her  own  mind,  was  a  good, 
homely,  every-day  sort  of  love, — a 
love  that  would  stand  wear  and  tear, 
and  not  get  out  of  fashion  too  soon, — 
she  did  not  absolutely  despair  of  find- 
ing such  a  commodity,  though  she  was 
almost  twenty. 

Such  were  the  meditations,  the 
doubts,  and  the  misgivings  of  the  light- 
hearted  Jane  ;  but  not  such  were  the 
meditations,  or  the  doubts,  or  the  mis- 
givings, of  her  fair  cousin.  Agnes 
feared  lest  she  should  love;  or  rather, 
lest  she  should  love  too  soon,  and  be 
doomed  to  experience  that  utter 
wretchedness  of  loving,  not  "wisely" 
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at  first,  but  "  too  well"  afterwards. 
She  had  proved,  and  she  had  some- 
times shrunk  with  dismay  from  the 
proof,  that  she  was  more  susceptible 
of  those  impressions  which  are  akin 
to  love,  than  might  be  compatible 
with  her  future  happiness  ;  and  those 
very  "symptoms"  upon  which  Jane 
had  so  sportively  rallied  her,  were  to 
herself  the  source  of  many  bitter  fore- 
bodings. "  Yes  !"  she  would  often 
mentally  exclaim,  "  it  is  too  true  ;  I 
have  thought  myself  in  love,  and  I 
have  thought  how  blest  my  condition 
might  become,  if  while  the  dream 
lasted  my  hand  could  have  followed 
my  heart.  But  a  few  short  months 
dispelled  the  dream  ;  and  then,  alas  ! 
I  have  only  thought  how  miserable 
must  have  been  my  lot,  if  my  hand 
had  followed  my  heart  !"  It  was  the 
dread  of  such  a  fate  as  this  that  haunt- 
ed her;  the  dread  that  in  some  similar 
dream,  some  trance  of  passion,  some 
fancied  devotion  of  her  soul,  she 
should  approach  the  altar,  and  awaken, 
afterwards,  to  the  tremendous  know- 
ledge, that  a  cold  sense  of  duty  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  glowing  vision. 
These  were  no  idle  self-tormentings  ; 
for  she  needed  but  to  remember  what 
had  been,  to  add  what  might  have  been, 
and  the  dark  picture  was  at  once  com- 
pleted !  There  had  been  moments, 
when  she  believed  the  passion — which 
some  hearts  ever  feel,  and  which  no 
human  heart  ever  felt  twice — was 
roused,  and  she  only  knew  it  was 
not,  because  its  resemblance  had  died 
before  herself. 

At  other  times  she  was  pursued  by 
fancies,  which,  though  but  fancies,  had 
a  possible,  perhaps  a  prophetic  reality 
for  her !  Might  she  not  love,  and 
her  own  sad  heart  be  at  once  her  love's 
cradle  and  its  tomb  1 — like  an  unseen 
flower  that  blossoms  in  the  wilderness, 
exhales  its  perfume,  then  fades  and 
dies  1  Even  as  such  a  flower  might 
love  rear  itself  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  heart,  called  forth  without  her 
will,  and  drooping  to  decay  in  its  own 
withering  soil  !  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  poor  Agnes  dwelt  some- 
times  with   a   melancholy  foreboding 


upon  the  subject;  and  she  had  just 
burst  the  fetters  of  one  of  those  gloomy 
musings  when  her  merry  cousin  gave 
so  false  an  interpretation  to  the 
'*  heigho  !"  with  which  it  termi- 
nated. 

Agnes  Fitzroy  was  the  youngest  of 
a  numerous  family,  all  of  whom  had 
survived  their  father,  a  general  officer, 
of  distinguished  character,  who  fell  at 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Two  of  his 
sons  had  embraced  the  same  profes- 
sion ;  a  third  was  in  the  navy,  and  the 
eldest  had  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
a  diplomatist.  She  had  five  sisters, 
who  were  all  married,  but  only  two  of 
them  resided  in  England. 

Jane  Douglas,  who  was  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Fitzroy's,  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  from  her  infancy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  her  parents. 
Though  the  bulk  of  her  father's  pro- 
perty went  to  his  male  kindred,  as  he 
died  intestate,  they  generously  relin- 
quished such  a  portion  as  enabled 
them  to  make  a  more  than  adequate 
settlement  upon  her;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Fitzroy  religiously  abstained  from  ap- 
propriating any  part  of  it  towards  the 
expenses  of  her  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation, it  had  gone  on  accumulating 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  till  now  Jane 
Douglas  might  almost  call  herself  an 
heiress.  Assuredly,  it  had  grown  to 
an  amplitude  which,  if  a  mere  fortune- 
hunter  would  have  sufficed,  was  an 
abundant  security  against  her  dying 
of  that  dreadful  complaint,  old-maid- 
ism. 

Separated  as  Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  from 
the  rest  of  her  children,  Agnes  had 
grown  up  in  her  affections  with  much 
of  that  exclusive  love,  and  of  that  sin- 
gleness of  attachment,  which  twine 
themselves  so  closely  round  an  only 
child.  To  her,  indeed,  she  had  long 
been  as  an  only  child ;  for  though 
scarcely  a  week  elapsed  which  did 
not  bring  dutiful  and  affectionate  re- 
membrances from  her  absent  sons  and 
daughters,  and  though  the  two  which 
resided  in  England  never  failed  to 
pass  some  portion  of  every  summer 
with  her,  still  they  had  each  become 
the  centre  of  a  little  circle  of  domestic 
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ties,  of  sympathies,  and  duties  of  their 
own,  and  no  longer  dwelt,  as  it  were, 
within  that  of  which  she  was  herself 
the  centre.  They  were  themselves 
lathers  and  mothers  ;  they  had  taken 
their  appointed  stations  in  the  great 
march  of  human  life  ;  and  whatever 
fond  recollections  might  linger  round 
the  home  from  which  they  had  begun 
their  journey,  they  necessarily  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  distance  in- 
creased, and  as  they  mingled  with  the 
widening  stream  of  social  and  indivi- 
dual charities.  But,  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  the  tide  of  maternal  solicitude, 
in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  had  nar- 
rowed its  channel,  and  contracted  its 
course,  its  fertilizing  waters  flowed 
with  an  augmenting  volume  towards 
Agnes  ;  till  now,  when  she  was  ripen- 
ing into  womanhood,  and  the  gentle 
qualities  of  her  naturally  amiable  and 
susceptible  character  were  unfolding 
themselves,  she  had  become  the  con- 
stant companion,  the  only  friend,  and 
the  favorite  daughter  of  her  mother. 
Jane,  perhaps,  divided  with  her  the 
first ;  was  second  in  the  second  ;  but 
in  the  third,  though  Mrs.  Fitzroy  loved 
her  with  a  fondness  that  might  be 
called  parental, — yet,  when  some  pass- 
ing cloud  of  sickness  dimmed  the  lus- 
tre of  Jane's  eye,  and  when  it  sate  in 
ominous  shadows  upon  the  melting 
azure  of  those  of  her  own  clear  Agnes, 
nature,  faithful  to  her  holiest  yearn- 
ings, quickly  informed  her  which  was 
the  child  of  her  blood,  and  which  of 
her  adoption. 

Among  the  neighboring  gentry, 
whose  seats  were  near  that  of  Mrs. 
Fitzroy,  and  whose  estates  encircled, 
as  it  were,  her  little  domestic  para- 
dise, of  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  was 
the  family  of  Sir  Frederick  Trehearn, 
with  whom  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance had  been  kept  up  since  her  hus- 
band's death.  Sir  Frederick  was  a 
widower,  and,  for  a  time,  it  was  posi- 
tively settled  by  all  the  match-making 
gossips  in  the  county,  that  Mrs.  Fitz- 
roy would  certainly  appear  as  Lady 
Trehearn  at  the  next  triennial  music- 
meeting.  But  that  next  triennial  mu- 
sic-meeting came  ;  and  another  ;  and 


still  there  was  no  Lady  Trehearn;  a 
circumstance  which  was  wholly  inex- 
plicable, for  the  vicar's  wife  knew,, 
from  the  very  best  authority,  that  the 
wedding  dresses  were  ordered,  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tittletattle  had  joked 
the  baronet  upon  his  approaching  hap- 
py change  of  condition,  at  which  he 
only  laughed  !  This  was  pronounced 
a  decisive  proof  of  "  malice  prepense" 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Frederick ;  and 
when  coupled  with  the  suspicious  fact, 
that  the  best  bedroom  at  Trehearn 
Lodge  had  been  newly  papered  and 
painted,  what  further  circumstantial, 
evidence  could  be  reasonably  requir- 
ed 1  Now  it  was  certainly  true,  that 
the  worthy  baronet  had  been  guilty  of 
these  two  alleged  crimes,  in  so  far  as 
related  to  the  best  bedroom,  and 
laughing  at  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tittlelat- 
tle's  joke  ;  but  the  most  serious  part 
of  the  charge,  that  of  ordering  the 
wedding  dresses,  resting,  as  it  did, 
upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
that  notoriously  lying  witness  "  best 
authority,"  turned  out,  of  course,  mere 
fabrication.  Still  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  all  persons,  except 
the  two  who  were  most  competent  to 
judge  of  it,  that  it  "  would  be  a  nice 
match  ;  for  the  gentleman  was  not  too 
old,  and  the  lady  was  not  too  young." 
I  hate  mentioning  ages,  after  people 
get  beyond  that  uncertain  time  of  life 
which  is  called  a  "  certain  age  ;"  so  I 
shall  compromise  the  matter,  by  giv- 
ing the  sum  total  of  both  their  ages, 
leaving  it,  as  it  may  chance,  to  the 
sagacity  or  gallantry  of  my  reader,  to 
adjust  the  diiference  in  such  propor- 
tions as  may  warrant  the  aforesaid  de- 
claration, that  the  "  gentleman  was 
not  too  old,   nor  the  lady  too  young." 

Sir  Frederick,  then,  was  exactly ; 

Mrs.  Fitzroy  within  three    months   of 

;    which,   by  the   simple   rule   of 

addition,  will  be  found  to  give  the 
joint-stock  amount  of  ninety-three, 
throwing  in  the  lady's  quarter  of  a 
year. 

Sir  Frederick  Trehearn  had  two 
sons,  George  and  Edward  ;  and  one 
daughter,  Emily.  Edward  was  the 
elder,  and  of  course  heir  to  the  title 
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and  estate.  George  was  a  miserable 
cripple,  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
which  befell  him  in  his  infancy.  Of 
Emily,  everything  is  told  when  it  is 
said  she  was  not  ugly,  and  not  short  ; 
not  ill-natured,  and  not  stupid  ;  not 
too  fat,  and  not  too  pale  ;  not  too  talk- 
ative, and  not  too  grave.  To  com- 
plete her  negative  character,  however, 
it  must  be  added,  she  was  not  the  af- 
firmative of  any  of  these  negatives. 
In  fact,  she  was  one  of  those  girls  of 
which  a  million  are  made  according 
to  pattern  every  year;  and  which  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  consider  as 
the  workmanship  of  "  Nature's  jour- 
neymen" even,  but  rather  of  her  ap- 
prentices ;  while  the  mould  in  which 
she  was  cast  must  certainly  have  been 
in  use  ever  since  Adam  and  Eve  were 
driven  out  of  Paradise.  There  is  no 
more  marked  difference  between  one 
of  these  two-legged  human  machines, 
and  the  mob  of  others,  than  there  is 
between  one  white-heart  cabbage  and 
another,  or  between  half-a-dozen 
blue-and-white  tea-cups  belonging  to 
the  same  set. 

Edward  Trehearn,  the  "  young 
squire,"  as  he  was  usually  denominat- 
ed, was  in  his  twentieth  year,  had 
been  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
and  bade  fair  to  reflect  honor  on  both 
those  eminent  seats  of  learning.  To 
what  specific  purpose  his  natural  en- 
dowments and  scholastic  attainments 
were  to  be  applied — what  his  future 
course  was  to  be — were,  as  yet,  left 
to  the  future. 

In  the  close  intimacy  which,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  subsisted  between 
the  families  at  Trehearn  Lodge  and 
Fitzroy  Cottage,  (as  the  elegant  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  modestly 
designated,)  Edward,  of  course,  be- 
came a  frequent  visiter  at  the  latter  ; 
while,  somehow  or  other,  it  always 
happened  that  he  was  at  home  whene- 
ver the  Fitzroys  were  known  to  be 
coming  to  the  Lodge.  It  was  soon 
settled,  therefore,  by  those  who  had 
made  the  match  between  Sir  Freder- 
ick and  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  that  one  would 
certainly  take  place  between  Edward 
and  either  Agnes    or  Jane.       But   it 


would  have  perplexed  the  most  ex- 
pert interpreter  of  amorous  hyerogly- 
phics  to  decide  whether  Edward  cared 
for  either  Jane  or  Agnes,  so  impar- 
tially were  his  attentions  bestowed  up- 
on both.  He  was,  indeed,  the  fre- 
quent companion  of  their  walks  and 
rides  in  summer;  would  read  to  them 
in  the  long  dreary  evenings  of  winter; 
and  sometimes  take  his  part  in  singing 
a  duet,  or  accompanying  them  with 
his  flute,  while  they  exerted  their  own 
skill  and  science  alternately  upon  the 
harp  and  piano-forte.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  might  be  detected  in  a  tete-a- 
tete,  at  one  time  with  Jane,  at  another 
with  Agnes,  either  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  upon  the  lawn,  or  sauntering 
through  the  grove  of  quivering  pop- 
lars, whose  trembling  leaves  chequer- 
ed their  path  with  dancing  moonbeams. 
It  happened,  however,  that  these  lat- 
ter walks  were  more  frequent  with 
Agnes  than  with  Jane,  not  because 
they  were  sought  or  contrived,  but 
simply  because  Agnes  was  more  prone 
to  seek  such  quiet  rambles  than  her 
mercurial  cousin.  Edward,  with  all 
his  book-knowledge,  was  but  a  tyro  in 
self-knowledge.  He  would  have  dis- 
covered else,  and  soon  enough  to  save 
a  pang,  which  he  was  every  way  too 
manly  and  too  honorable  to  appropri- 
ate as  a  triumph,  that  he  was  heed- 
lessly strewing  with  roses  the  begin- 
ning of  a  path  whose  end  was  the 
grave. 

Time  glided  on,  and  month  after 
month  saw  Edward  Trehearn  a  more 
and  more  frequent  visiter  at  Fitzroy 
Cottage,  when  one  morning,  about 
two  years  subsequently  to  the  period 
at  which  this  narrative  commences, 
Sir  Frederick  came  alone,  and  with 
an  air  of  mysterious  importance,  re- 
quested the  honor  of  a  private  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Fitzroy.  They  were  all 
seated  in  the  breakfast  parlor  when 
Sir  Frederick  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
roy immediately  retired  with  him  to 
another  apartment.  Jane,  who  was 
embroidering  a  beautiful  veil  of  Brus- 
sels lace,  instead  of  continuing  her 
work,  could  do  nothing  but  look  again 
and  again  at  that  portion  of  it   which 
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was  already  finished,  as  if  she  were 
suddenly  struck  with  the  extreme 
richness  and  elegance  of  the  pattern. 
Agnes  was  reading  ;  but  the  hand 
which  held  the  book  dropped  upon  her 
knee,  and  while  a  faint  flush  came 
across  her  cheek,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  countenance  of  Jane,  who, 
for  once  in  her  life,  looked  serious  and 
thoughtful.  Was  it  not  strange,  that 
neither  spoke  to  the  other,  when  it 
would  seem  to  be  so  natural  they 
should  interchange  thoughts  upon  the 
object  of  Sir  Frederick's  visit  1  But 
they  were  silent.  And  the  only  in- 
terruption of  their  silence  was  now 
and  then  a  tremulous  sigh,  which 
breathed  through  the  lips  of  Agnes. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Fitzroy 
returned  to  the  room,  for  Sir  Frede- 
rick had  taken  his  departure.  She 
approached  Jane,  took  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, and  as  she  tenderly  leaned 
forward  to  kiss  her  forehead,  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  have  long  expected  such  an 
interview  with  Sir  Frederick  Tre- 
hearn."  Jane  looked  up.  There  was 
a  radiant  smile  upon  her  features  which 
caught  the  eye  of  Agnes.  She  read 
all  its  meaning,  and  smiled  too;  but 
the  light  of  her  smile,  as  it  spread  it- 
self over  her  pale  cheeks,  was  like  a 
wintry  sunbeam  upon  a  bed  of  snow. 
What  followed  will  be  as  easily  anti- 
cipated, I  doubt  not,  by  the  reader,  as 
it  was  by  both  Jane  and  Agnes.  Mrs. 
Fitzroy,  having  seated  herself,  inform- 
ed her  daughters,  (for  such  she  always 
styled  Jane,)  that  Sir  Frederick  had 
waited  upon  her  to  make  certain  cus- 
tomary inquiries,  in  consequence  of 
having  learned  from  his  son  that  he 
was  desirous  of  being  permitted  hence- 
forth to  consider  himself  the  acknow- 
ledged suitor  of  Jane  ;  a  desire  which 
he  had  no  wish  to  oppose,  provided 
he  was  satisfied  with  respect  to  her 
family  and  fortune,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Edward  had  already  ascertained 
the  inclinations  of  the  young  lady 
herself.  "  And  you  may  be  sure,  my 
dear  child,"  added  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  "  / 
had  nothing  to  say  which  was  likely 
to  interpose  an  obstacle,  except  in- 
deed, upon  the  score  of  your  fortune, 


which,  though  hardly  sufficient,  per- 
haps, to  match  with  the  large  expec- 
tations of  the  heir  of  the  Trehearn  es- 
tates, is  enough,  coupled  with  the  rich 
dowery  of  yourself,  to  make  you  the 
worthy  sharer  of  a  dukedom.  Sir 
Frederick,  I  am  happy  to  say,  esti- 
mates the  money  value  of  what  you 
possess,  in  the  same  liberal  spirit. 
So  now,  my  child,  you  have  only  to 
consult  your  own  heart  well,  before 
you  finally  take  a  step,  in  which,  ac- 
cording as  the  heart  is  well  consult- 
ed or  not,  must  be  ever  the  chances  of 
its  after  felicity." 

The  affectionate  and  parental  tone 
with  which  Mrs.  Fitzroy  uttered  these 
words,  was  answered  by  the  tears  of 
Jane,  as  they  fell  fast  upon  the  veil 
she  still  held  in  her  hands  :  but  Ag- 
nes, advancing  towards  her,  and  ten- 
derly throwing  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  exclaimed,  as  she  gently  kissed 
her,  "  Happy,  happy  Jane  !"  in  ac- 
cents that  too  well  suited  with  her 
oivn  tears,  which  now  mingled  with 
those  of  her  cousin.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  struggle  was  over ;  and 
then,  what  a  touching  contrast  there 
was  between  the  beaming  countenance 
of  Jane,  suffused,  each  instant,  by 
the  mantling  tinge  of  conscious  joy, 
which  maiden  bashfulness,  at  times,, 
deepened  to  the  blush  of  virgin  mo- 
desty— true  love's  silent  rapture  ! — and 
the  feverish  crimson  that  burned  upon 
the  cheek  of  Agnes,  now  quenched, 
and  now  revived,  as  hope's  expiring 
torch  shot  forth  its  dying  flashes  in 
her  stricken  heart — true  love's  silent 
agony  !  She,  like  her  mother,  had 
long  expected  such  an  interview  as 
Sir  Frederick  Trehearn  had  that 
morning  sought ;  but  her  altered  an- 
ticipation of  its  object  was  scarcely  a 
month  old.  Alas  !  our  own  desires 
are  swift  and  treacherous  pioneers  of 
our  secret  hopes.  While  they  seem 
to  remove  all  difficulties,  to  level  all 
obstructions,  and  to  open  before  us  a 
straight,  smooth  path,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  what  we  covet,  they  only  dig 
pitfalls,  and  prepare  ambushes,  to  be- 
tray or  surprise  our  steps  in  the  pur- 
suit.      Agnes,   who   had  followed  in 
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their  track,  found  herself  engulfed  in 
one  of  their  snares.  She  awaken- 
ed as  from  a  dream.  But  it  availed 
her  nothing-  that  her  reason  told  her 
it  was  a  dream,  that  she  knew  she 
had  built  up  a  fairy  palace,  and  that 
the  scene  of  thrilling  enchantment  had 
dissolved  away.  The  scene,  indeed, 
might  vanish  ;  but  where  it  had  once 
been  remained  a  ruin!  She  had  re- 
alized her  own  prophetic  fears.  In 
the  solitude  of  her  heart,  love,  which 
had  reared  itself  unbidden,  now 
■drooped  to  unseen  decay,  in  the 
withering  soil  of  its  birth  ;  and  she 
was  ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  one  of  her  favorite 
authors, — 

*'  Thou  Holy  One,  take  thy  child  again  ! 
I  have  tasted  of  earthly  bliss  ; 
I  have  lived,  and  I  have  loved  !" 

They  know  little  of  this  passion, 
•who  deem  it  the  offspring  of  sighs 
and  protestations,  of  oaths  and  tears, 
of  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  all  the 
small  artillery  of  courtship.  These 
are  but  the  husbandry  which  calls 
forth  the  common  produce  of  common 
soils ;  the  needful  aliment  of  that 
great  principle  of  nature,  which  alike 
peoples  our  cities  and  our  plains,  our 
rivers,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  In 
many  a  heart,  where  it  has  never  been 
awakened,  lies  the  subtle  essence, 
which,  when  touched  by  a  kindred 
essence,  starts  at  once  into  giant  life. 
And  how  manifold  are  the  channels 
through  which  that  kindred  essence 
works  itself  a  passage  to  the  sleeping 
mischief!  A  word,  a  look,  a  tone  of 
the  voice,  one  pressure  of  the  hand — 
though  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  have 
preceded  it — a  simple  "  Good  night," 
or  a  parting  "  God  bless  you  !"  from 
lips  that  have  pronounced  the  former 
for  months,  shall,  in  a  predestined 
moment,  be,  like  the  spark  that  falls 
upon  the  nitrous  heap,  followed  by 
instant  combustion.  And  then,  what 
a  revolution  is  effected  !  The  eye 
sees  not — the  ear  hears  not — the  mind 
perceives  not,  as  they  have  been 
wont.  A  new  being  is  created — the 
past  is  obliterated  : — nothing  seems  to 
remain  of  what  was  ;    and  the   very 


identity  of  the  object,  by  whom  this 
delirium  of  all  the  faculties  has  been 
produced,  is  destroyed.  We  strive, 
in  vain,  to  recall  the  mere  man  or 
woman  we  have  known,  in  the  lover 
or  the  mistress  we  now  adore. 
Spellbound  in  the  fascination,  en- 
thralled in  the  idolatry  of  suddenly 
awakened  passions,  we  discover  wis- 
dom, wit,  beauty,  eloquence,  grace, 
charms,  benignity,  and  loveliness, 
where  hitherto  we  beheld  them  not, 
or,  at  the  most,  had  only  dim  and  vi- 
sionary glimpses  of  their  possible  ex- 
istence. Picture  to  yourself  the 
block  of  rough  and  shapeless  marble, 
before  the  magic  touches  of  a  Canova, 
a  Chantry,  or  a  Flaxman,  have  chip- 
ped and  chiselled  away  the  superflu- 
ous rubbish  that  conceals  the  living 
Venus,  or  the  speaking  statesman,  and 
you  have  the  best  comparison  I  can 
imagine  of  that  transformation  which 
the  idol  of  the  human  heart  under- 
goes, at  the  moment  when  the  heart 
creates  its  idol. 

Poor  Agnes  had  found  her  predes- 
tined moment.  She  knew  not  why, 
but  of  late  the  presence  of  Edward 
Trehearn  seemed  to  tranquillize  feel- 
ings, which  disturbed  and  harassed 
her  when  he  was  absent.  And  then, 
too,  everything  he  said,  everything  he 
did,  everything  he  thought,  had  be- 
come, as  it  were,  unquestioned  ora- 
cles with  her.  He  could  not  be 
wrong  ;  and  she  was  surprised  how 
any  body  could  think  or  act  otherwise 
than  as  he  thought  and  acted.  If  he 
admired  a  flower,  or  dwelt  rapturously 
upon  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  that 
flower  immediately  possessed  some 
hitherto  undiscovered  fragrance  or 
unnoticed  elegance  in  the  eyes  of 
Agnes,  and  that  landscape  straight 
had  charms  which  she  had  never  seen 
before.  If  he  condemned  another's 
conduct,  Agnes  at  once  thought  the 
object  of  his  censure  vile  ;  and  if  he 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  any  passage 
in  the  poet  he  was  reading,  Agnes 
read  it  so  often  afterwards,  that  she 
could  soon  repeat  every  line.  When 
he  was  expected  at  the  cottage,  nei- 
ther her  books,  nor  her  music,  nor  her 
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needle,  could  fix  her  attention ;  her 
thoughts  still  ran  before  the  hour ;  and 
man}'  a  treasured  feeling  was  hushed 
into  repose  till  the  moment  when  it 
could  come  forth  in  his  presence. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  paused  to  ask 
herself  the  meaning  of  all  this  ;  to 
question  her  heart,  why  it  turned  so 
instinctively  towards  him,  for  the 
gratification  of  all  its  most  cherished 
emotions  1  It  was  a  fruitless  scruti- 
ny ;  a  baffled  inquisition  ;  for  all  she 
gained  by  it  was  to  know  the  fact,  but 
not  to  find  the  cause  ;  and  as  there 
was  perfect  felicity  in  the  knowledge, 
why  should  she  care  for  further  inves- 
tigation 1  The  only  thing  she  fancied 
she  was  certain  of  was,  that  love  had 
no  share  in  what  she  felt ;  she  had 
been  in  love,  she  knew,  more  than 
once  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  like  what 
she  now  experienced.  Besides,  Ed- 
ward had  never  spoken  of  love  to  her  ; 
and  love,  therefore,  must  be  out  of 
the  question.  This  was  her  consola- 
tion for  a  time  ;  but  it  gradually  de- 
parted from  her,  to  be  succeeded  by 
other  thoughts  and  other  hopes.  The 
first  startling  consciousness  of  what 
was  really  the  truth,  burst  upon  her 
one  evening  when  Edward  was  read- 
ing to  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  Jane,  and  herself, 
Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night.  She 
had  often  read  it  alone  ;  she  had  once 
before  heard  Edward  read  it ;  but  this 
time,  she  felt  a  strange  interest,  an 
unwonted  sympathy,  in  the  romantic 
sorrows  of  Viola ;  while  her  heart 
palpitated  violently  as  the  words  of 
Olivia  fell  upon  her  ear  : 

"  How  now  1 
Even  as  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  1 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes." 

But  what  were  these  emotions, 
compared  with  the  deep,  still  thrall  of 
her  soul,  as  she  slowly  raised  her 
large  blue  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with 
unconscious  earnestness  upon  Edward, 
while  he  gave  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  a  tone  fraught,  as  she 
imagined  at  least,  with  surpassing  pa- 
thos" 1 

Viola.     Aye,  but  I  know 

Duke.     What  dost  thou  know  l 
S  athekeum,  vol.  3,  3d  series. 


Viola.     Too  well,  what  love  women  to  men 

may  owe  ; 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.     And  what's  her  history  1 

Viola.     A  blank,  my  lord  !     She  never  told 

her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed   on   her   damask   cheek  :    she   pined  in 

thought, 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  Grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed  V 

The  sigh  that  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Agnes,  as  her  eyes  dropped,  and 
she  resumed  the  fancy-work  she  was 
about,  responded  with  mournful  elo- 
quence to  the  thrilling  question. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  month 
after  this  evening  that  Sir  Frederick 
Trehearn  called  upon  Mrs.  Fitzroy, 
and  within  the  same  period  Agnes  had 
fatally  discovered  that  which  caused 
his  visit.  No  preparation  can  com- 
pletely arm  us  against  the  shock  of  an 
anticipated  blow  when  it  really  comes  : 
and  hence  the  brief  struggle  with  her- 
self which  has  been  described.  But 
that  brief  struggle  was  all.  Agnes 
was  too  proud  to  confess  a  sorrow  of 
her  own  creating.  She  could  not 
stoop  to  acknowledge  she  had  nou- 
rished, not  merely  an  unrequited,  but 
an  unsought,  an  undesired  passion  ; 
and  she  was  too  noble-minded  to  dis- 
turb the  happiness  of  one  she  so 
loved,  by  the  selfish  obtrusion  of  her 
own  wretchedness.  Not  a  word  ever 
passed  her  lips,  therefore,  that  could 
betray  what  was  passing  in  her  heart ; 
and  yet,  many  a  sharp  and  bitter 
pang  was  given  to  her  heart  when 
Jane,  ignorant  of  its  sufferings,  would 
strive  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of 
her  melancholy  cousin,  by  joyous  an- 
ticipations of  her  own  approaching  fe- 
licity, or  sprightly  predictions,  that 
the  example  she  was  about  to  set 
would  soon  be  followed  by  x\gnes  her- 
self. These  were  her  most  trying 
moments  ;  for  there  are  no  moments 
so  trying  as  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  participate,  only,  in  joys  which  we 
have  once  expected  to  revel  in  alone  ; 
to  see  the  garland  which  has  faded  off 
our  own  brow  freshly  blooming  on  the 
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brow  of  another.  Agnes,  however, 
save  that  sometimes  her  smiles  were 
cold  and  languid,  and  that  her  answers 
denoted  she  was  more  engaged  with 
her  own  thoughts  than  with  Jane's 
discourse,  bore  her  trials  meekly. 
Once,  only  once,  she  permitted  an  ex- 
pression to  escape  her  which  had  re- 
ference to  her  situation. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  one  eve- 
ning, in  her  usual  rattling  manner,  af- 
ter the  day  had  been  fixed  for  the 
celebration  of  her  marriage  with  Ed- 
ward, "  I  wonder  whether  marriages 
in  a  family  are  like  misfortunes, 
which  they  say  never  come  alone  1 
What  do  you  think,  Agnes  1" 

"/wonder,"  replied  Agnes,  pen- 
sively, and  with  a  slightly  tremulous 
voice,  which  she  strove  to  conceal  by 
a  faint  effort  of  gaiety  in  her  manner, 
"/wonder  whether  I  shall  be  made 
to  waltz  again,  if  I  compare  my 
heart,  now,  to  the  dove  wandering 
forth  from  its  ark  to  find  a  resting 
place,  but  returning  with  no  olive 
branch  V 

Jane  was  silent.  The  word  noxo 
had  been  pronounced  in  a  tone  of 
such  deep  melancholy  by  Agnes,  and 
with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that, 
though  Jane  knew  not  its  meaning,  she 
felt  it  had  a  meaning  which  could  not 
be  sported  with  ;  and  Agnes  herself 
immediately  changed  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

The  bridal -morn  came,  and  Agnes 
descended  from  her  chamber  a  bride's 
maid  !  She  would  have  it  so,  in 
spite  of  all  the  fond  entreaties  of  her 
mother  to  the  contrary.  And  why 
were  those  fond  entreaties  urged  1 
Alas  !  The  grief  that  speaks  not — that 
weeps  not — that  will  not  complain, 
but  dwells  in  silence  in  the  heart,  is 
the  grief  which  consumes  the  heart. 
Other  sorrow*  quench  themselves  in 
their  own  tears — or  are  scattered  by 
their  own  sighs — or  discharged  from 
the  oppressed  bosom  in  each  word  of 
gentle  lamentation  :  but  the  ravages 
of  a  lonely  sorrow  are  fatal  !  Like 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  it  gnaws 
and  gnaws,  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
from  day  to  day,  till  the   last   thread 


of  the  vital  cord  gives  way,  and  the 
poor  sufferer  is  at  rest.  The  health 
of  Agnes  had  gradually  declined  ;  and 
though  she  strove  to  conceal  as  well 
the  symptoms  as  the  cause  of  her  in- 
creasing debility,  she  could  not  allay 
the  anxious  fears  of  her  mother,  as 
her  wan  face,  painted  with  the  hectic 
glow  of  a  wasting  fever,  told 
"  How  painful  disappointment's  canker'd  fang 
Wither'd  the  rose  upon  her  maiden  cheek." 

Mrs.  Fitzroy  had  watched  these 
symptoms  with  uneasiness,  but  with- 
out any  serious  apprehensions,  till  the 
rapid  strides  they  latterly  made  in- 
spired her  with  alarming  thoughts  of 
the  danger  they  portended.  In  fact, 
there  was  but  too  much  reason  to 
dread  that  Agnes  was  becoming  con- 
sumptive, if  she  were  not  so  already. 
The  languid  glare  of  her  full  blue 
eyes,  to  which  a  frightful  prominence 
was  given  from  the  hollowness  pro- 
duced by  the  wasting  of  the  flesh 
round  their  orbits — the  quick  breath- 
ing, and  the  panting  cough,  brought 
on  by  the  slightest  motion — the  way- 
ward appetite,  that  now  loathed  and 
now  craved  for  food — and  the  labor- 
ing respiration,  as  well  as  the  flushed 
face,  which  followed  every  meal — to- 
gether with  the  emaciated  appear- 
ance of  her  whole  frame,  were  fearful 
indications  of  the  existence  of  that 
hopeless  though  deceitful  malady. 
Medical  aid  had  been  called  in,  but 
the  most  skilful  remedies  had  failed 
to  arrest  its  progress.  Yet  there 
were  some  days  when  a  treacherous 
hope  of  amendment  was  held  out,  to 
be  followed  only  by  a  more  severe 
and  searching  relapse. 

It  was  in  this  delicate  and  danger- 
ous crisis  of  her  health,  that  the  ap- 
pointed wedding-day  arrived  ;  and 
hence  it  was,  that  both  Mrs.  Fitzroy 
and  Jane  earnestly  dissuaded  her 
from  encountering  the  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement of  the  ceremony.  But  no  ; 
it  was  her  wish,  her  prayer  almost, 
that  she  should  attend,  and  that  she 
should  be  her  cousin's  only  bride's- 
maid.  And  she  did  so  ;  and  she  was 
her  only  bride's-maid  ;  and  she  stood, 
like  one  entranced,    before    the  altar  ; 
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and  when  the  ring  was  on  the  finger 
of  Jane,  she  smiled,  and  in  a  whis- 
pered exclamation  to  her  own  break- 
ing heart,  she  said,  "  I  have  done 
well!  I  have  triumphed  over  myself ! 
I  have  calmly  witnessed  the  consum- 
mation of  a  felicity  which  should  have 
been  my  own  ;  and  now  I  may  de- 
part, and  bury  my  secret  with  me." 
Jane  was  a  happy  bride,  but  Agnes 
felt  that  she  was  a  happier  bride's- 
maid,  for  her  last  and  hardest  trial 
was  over,  save  one,  and  that  she 
prayed  for  as  the  end  of  all. 

Her  prayer  was  heard.  The  moon, 
whose  silver  crescent  rose  pale  and 
bright  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
which  saw  the  nuptials  of  Jane  Doug- 
las, shed  its  waning  beams  upon  the 
grave  of  Agnes  Fitzroy  !  On  the 
eleventh  morning  she  died;  but  death 
stole  over  her  so  gently,  that  she  was 
as  one  who  sunk  to  sleep  only  in  his 
grim  embrace.  And  as  she  seemed  to 
fall  asleep,  her  finger  dropped  upon 
the  melancholy  but  faithful  picture  of 
her  own  sad  fate,  drawn  with  prophe- 
tic fidelity  by  one  who,   like   herself, 


had  bowed  his  head  to  the  "  worm 
that  preyed  upon  her  youthful  bloom." 
A  volume  of  Kirke  White's  Poems 
was  in  her  hand  ;  she  had  been  read- 
ing his  Fragment  of  an  Eccentric 
Drama  j  and  the  book  lay  open  be- 
fore her,  where  the  Goddess  of  Con- 
sumption is  supposed  to  speak  in  the 
following  fanciful  strain  of  her  fell 
office.  It  was  probably  the  last  ob- 
ject upon  which  the  dying  eyes  of 
Agnes  rested  ! 

"  In  the  dismal  night-air  drest, 

I  will  creep  into  her  breast ; 

Flush  her  cheek  and  bleach  her  skin, 

And  prey  on  the  silent  fire  within. 

Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes  ; 

When  they  sparkle  most  she  dies ; 

Mother,  do  not  trust  her  breath, 

Comfort  she  will  breathe  in  death  ; 

Father,  do  not  strive  to  save  her, 

She  is  mine,  and  I  must  have  her. 

The  coffin  must  be  her  bridal-bed, 

The  winding-sheet  must  wrap  her  head  : 

The  whispering  winds  must  o'er  her  sigh, 

For  soon  in  the  grave  the  maid  must  lie  !" 

Reader  !  if  I  have  shown  you  a 
picture  of  First  Love,  which  your 
heart  recognises,  you  will  know  that 
such  love  is  First  and  Last  ! 


RURAL  SIGHTS  AND  RURAL  SOUNDS. 


'Tis  sweet,  in  flowery  vales  to  hear 

The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
When  lahor's  laugh  salutes  the  ear, 

And  ceaseless  clacks  the  busy  mill ; 
The  wild  bee  humming  on  the  hill, 

The  cushat  cooing  in  the  glen, 
The  blackbird's  whistle,  sky-lark's  trill, 

Loud  quacking  duck  and  cackling  hen, 
Blithe   milk-maid's   song,    lambs    bleating 
shrill, 

And  echo  answering  all  again  : 
On  earth,  in  air,  and  all  around, 
Floats  harmony,  and  joy  in  every  sound. 


'Tis  sweet  to  mark  the  morning's  dawn, 

The  landscape  spreading  to  the  view  ; 
The  dusky  veil  of  night  withdrawn, 

And  nature  clothed  in  graces  new  ; 
Like  thread  of  gold  on  ether  blue, 

Where  first  appears  the  lord  of  day, 
And  every  blade  with  pearly  dew 

Reflecting  the  refulgent  ray  ; 
While  fleecy  clouds  of  varied  hue 

Surround  his  throne  in  rich  array  ; 
Woods  waving  in  the  morning  breeze, 
And  blue  smoke  curling  o'er  the  village 
trees. 


'Tis  sweet,  when  soft  the  light  breeze  blows, 

To  hear  it  in  the  woodlands  die  ; 
Or  when  the  zephyr  fans  the  rose, 

In  whispers  soft  as  lover's  sigh. 
How  sweet  when  floating  in  the  sky 

The  joyful  sound  of  Sabbath  bell, 
And  sweeter  still  the  harmony 

Breathed  from  the  cottage  in  the  dell ; 
The  vesper  song  ascending  high, 

In  cadence  soft,  or  solemn  swell  ; 
The  simple  incense  offered  there 
Of  grateful  praise,   and  humble  heart-felt 
prayer. 


How  sweet  to  mark  each  varied  bloom 

On  green-wood  glade,  or  sunny  plain  ; 
The  wild  rose,  hare-bell,  yellow  broom, 

And  summer's  countless  flowery  train  ; 
In  sunbeams  shines  the  gentle  rain  ; 

Stretched  o'er  the  sky  heaven's  arching 
bow, — 
From  blue  hills  to  the  watery  main 

Is  spread  the  rich  ethereal  glow ; 
While  peasants  to  the  hallowed  fane, 

Wind  slowly  down  the  vale  below  ; 
Its  moss-clad  walls  with  ivy  bound, 
And  daisies  deck  the  humble  graves  around. 
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'Tis  sweet  to  breathe  the  balm  of  mom, 

When  wafted  on  the  mountain  gale, 
From  dewy  birch  or  blossomed  thorn 

That  mingle  branches  in  the  dale  ; 
Or  violet  blue,  or  primrose  pale, 

The  odors  of  the  flowery  bean, 
And  modest  lily  of  the  vale, 

Beneath  the  spicy  woodbine  seen, 
Where  eglantines  their  sweets  exhale, 

That  mock  the  rose,  the  garden's  queen  ; 
And  sweeter  still,  at  close  of  day, 
Or  dewy  morn,  the  scented  half-won  hay. 


O  these  are  pure  and  simple  joys ; 

Try  them,  ye  lovely  young  and  fair  ; 
Can  crowded  scenes  of  bustling  noise 

With  rural  sights  and  sounds  compare  ? 
Can  city  smoke  and  splendid  glare 

Of  crystal  lamps,  and  midnight  hours, 
Be  prized  beyond  fresh  mountain  air, 

And  meadows  gay  with  scented  flowers  ? 
There  haste  the  calm  delights  to  share 

Of  waving  woods  and  leafy  bowers  ; 
If  nature  is  preferred  to  art, 
Her  rural  charms  must  captivate  the  heart. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


The  result  of  the  prolonged  existence 
of  the  earth  has  been  to  extend  the 
field  of  man's  free  and  unfearing  agen- 
cy. This  is  the  natural  effect  of  ac- 
cumulating experience. 

The  ancient  world,  so  far  as  any 
single  nation  knew  it,  was  a  narrow 
island  of  solid  soil,  rooted  to  the  cen- 
tre and  overarched  by  its  own  definite 
firmament,  while  all  beyond  was  vi- 
sion, mystery,  and  the  substance  of  a 
dream.  Men  looked  from  their  fields 
and  watch  towers  into  distant  lands  as 
we  gaze  from  some  hill-side  upon  the 
vague  brightness  and  mingling  colors 
of  the  evening  clouds  and  the  calm 
ocean.  The  earth  of  which  they  had 
knowledge  was  encompassed  by  ima- 
gination and  tradition,  with  a  thou- 
sand mythological  kingdoms,  with  the 
cities  of  Meru,  the  golden  bowers  of 
Olympus,  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperi- 
des  glimmering  through  the  desart, 
the  icy  habitations  of  Caucasus,  and 
the  banquet  halls  of  Ethiophia.  The 
Greek  who  saw  the  stars  arising  out 
of  the  sea  might  fancy  that  they  had 
won  their  brightness  from  the  glorious 
islands  of  Antilla  or  Atlantis,  in  which 
they  reposed  by  day,  and  which  were 
hidden  in  the  distance  from  the  eyes 
of  men.  Along  the  doubtful  margin 
of  the  actual  world  gigantic  monsters 
and  lovely  shadows  walked  half  visi- 
ble. Mighty  lands  in  the  conception 
of  the  Christian,  around  the  more  cer- 
tain sphere  in  which  he  dwelled,  were 
peopled  with  the  holy  descendants  of 
Seth,  with  the  progeny  of  demons, 
with  angels  themselves,  and  loathsome 
fiends,  and  innumerable  wondrous  mi- 


nisters of  human  temptation  or  ser- 
vants of  saintly  triumph.  A  broad 
belt,  filled  with  beings  as  strange  as 
the  shapes  of  the  Zodiac,  encircled  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  the  little  region 
to  which  he  was  himself  accustomed, 
commanded  his  awe,  and  repelled  his 
inquiry. 

Of  the  men  who  have  dissipated 
these  fancies,  have  fixed  the  clouds 
into  solidity,  and  chased  the  shadows 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  chief 
is  Columbus.  He  accomplished  more 
than  any  one  else  towards  making  us 
masters  of  the  world  on  which  we 
tread  ;  and  giving  us,  instead  of  yawn- 
ing abysses  and  realms  of  vapor,  wide 
waters  for  our  ships  and  lands  for  the 
city  and  the  plough.  He  has  render- 
ed to  the  world  an  imperishable  ser- 
vice. He  stands  in  history  as  the 
completer  of  the  globe  ;  the  conqueror 
who  has  added  to  the  commonwealth 
of  mankind  unheard  of  provinces  and 
barbarous  tribes.  The  barrier  within 
which  we  moved  with  reluctant  terror, 
like  a  lion  in  a  circle  of  protruded 
spears,  impetuous  but  fearful,  was 
broken  down  by  that  Genoese  sailor, 
and  all  around  us  was  laid  open  to  our 
onset.  The  mound  on  which  so  ma- 
ny phantoms  poised  themselves,  and 
displayed  their  wings,  was  by  him  up- 
rooted from  its  foundation,  and  made 
to  mingle  with  the  sky.  Thencefor- 
ward there  was  no  limit  to  the  action 
of  any  thought ;  no  walls  confined  the 
arena  of  human  enterprise  but  those 
which  the  nature  of  things  has  ap- 
pointed. 

The  kind  of  good   resulting   from 
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the  success  of  Columbus  is  one  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  win  the  admiration 
of  the  present  age.  He  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  mechanism  by  which 
we  work,  the  material  on  which  we 
employ  ourselves.  Could  all  know- 
ledge of  the  man  be  destroyed,  the 
great  action  of  his  life  would  be  com- 
monly held  up  as  the  most  beneficial 
that  any  one  could  perform ;  for  it 
dispelled  innumerable  visions,  valua- 
ble only  to  men's  fancies  and  affec- 
tions, and  incapable  of  being  employ- 
ed in  the  sphere  of  reality.  It  brought 
under  our  certain  knowledge,  and  sub- 
jected to  our  activity,  regions  and  fa- 
culties of  nature,  from  which  we  have, 
drawn  unmeasured  physical  advan- 
tages. Neither  was  there  anything  even 
apparently  accidental  in  this  acquisi- 
tion :  Columbus  always  pointed  it  out 
as  the  certain  consequence  of  his  de- 
sign. The  bringing  together  distant 
countries,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
excitement  of  commerce,  were  inhe- 
rent in  that  thought  which  occupied 
half  his  life.  Was  he  then  nothing 
else  than  such  a  man  as  may  invent  a 
spinning-machine  or  a  steam-boat — as 
may  originate  great  changes  in  the  ma- 
terial possessions  of  society, — as  may 
show  himself  earnest  in  opposing,  and 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  seers 
of  visions  and  the  dreamers  of  phan- 
toms 1  Did  he  resemble  the  idols  of 
the  nineteenth  century  1  or  was  he  fit 
to  be  a  great  man  of  that  age  which 
produced  the  Reformation  1 

The  greatness  of  that  period,  no 
more  than  of  any  other,  consisted  in 
the  neglect  of  mechanical  and  materi- 
al objects,  nor  naturally  involved  it ; 
but  it  implied  the  estimation  of  me- 
chanical things  as  instrumental,  and 
not  as  ends  ;  and  never  but  in  this  way 
has  aught  seminal  been  done  even  in 
mechanic  discovery.  So  was  it  with 
Columbus,  who  more  than  almost  any 
man  augmented  the  means  of  mankind. 
Look  at  his  whole  life  and  all  we 
know  of  his  mind,  and  see  what  it  is 
that  distinguishes  him.  Not  that  he 
discovered  America,  for  a  fisherman 
driven  to  sea  by  a  storm  might  have 
done  this  ;  but  he  is  marked  out  from 


other  men  by  the  spirit  in  which  he 
conceived  his  enterprise  and  the  ob- 
jects which  he  proposed  to  himself. 
His  intention  was  to  clear  up  doubts, 
to  solve  difficulties,  to  disperse  a  thou- 
sand misty  errors,  to  gain  for  Europe- 
an action  a  new  and  immense  field  ; 
but  his  motive,  and  it  is  from  this  that 
we  must  judge  the  character  of  the 
man,  was  chiefly  religious. 

In  his  own  letters,  addresses,  and 
narratives,  that  which  strikes  us  as 
different  from  the  writings  of  any  oth- 
er bold  and  instructed  seaman,  is  the 
constant  appeal  to  religious  authority. 
He  looks  forward  with  joy  and  confi- 
dence to  the  reception  of  the  true 
faith  by  great  countries,  and  to  the 
acquisition  for  himself  of  wealth  which 
shall  enable  him  to  make  another  cru- 
sade, and  recover  the  holy  sepulchre 
from  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers. 
He  asserts  again  and  again,  as  the 
foundation  of  his  enterprise,  the  trust 
and  certainty  that  God  had  given  him, 
in  the  hope  of  leading  the  way  for 
Christianity  to  vast  and  unknown  king- 
doms, then  pagan  and  blind  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  those  sound  and  scientific 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  western 
land,  which  no  man  in  his  own  day 
could  refute,  and  the  accuracy  of 
which  was  proved  by  his  success,  he 
supports  his  plan  by  a  strange  variety 
of  arguments  taken  from  religion  and 
prophecy.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  from  it  he  draws  a 
hundred  misapplied  predictions.  In 
his  conviction,  the  attempt  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  was  designed  from 
of  old  by  Providence,  and  he,  as  its 
selected  minister,  was  watched  over 
by  saints  and  angels,  and  the  mother 
of  the  Lord  pointed  his  path  along  the 
waters.  The  cross  was  the  ensign  of 
his  triumph  ;  and  his  task  was  almost 
accomplished  when  he  had  first  dis- 
played the  emblem  of  his  faith  on  the 
shores  of  the  new  world.  Year  after 
year,  through  all  the  changes  from 
success  and  honor  and  delegated  so- 
vereignty to  sorrow  and  shame,  amid 
the  vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  disease, 
until  his  melancholy  death,  he  was 
constantly  occupied  by  thoughts  of  the 
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vows  which  he  had  made  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  hopes,  and  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  fulfil ;  his  dreams  as- 
sumed the  shapes  of  heavenly  messen- 
gers, and  uttered  to  him  discourses 
of  providential  warning  or  holy  com- 
fort ;  and  when  courtiers  and  adven- 
turers were  alike  intent  on  the  one 
object  of  enriching  themselves  in  the 
colonies  he  had  discovered  and  then 
commanded, — when  the  priests  who 
had  been  sent  to  aid  him  were  busy  in 
plotting  against  his  power,  he  meditat- 
ed on  the  prospect  of  rescuing  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Mussulmans. 

Columbus,  the  great  overthrower  of 
the  fantastic  and  mysterious  idolatries 
which  were  founded  on  the  ignorance 
of  mankind,  the  man  who  more  than 
all  others  routed  the  vague  phantoms 
that,  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  filled 
the  unknown  earth,  did  not  therefore 
want  a  child-like  simplicity  of  faith  in 
the  truths  of  religion.  He  separated 
forever  the  two  worlds  of  the  infinite 
and  the  finite,  and  cleared  our  know- 
ledge of  each  by  drawing  a  broad  line 
between  them.  His  genius  enlarged 
and  completed  the  domain  of  man's 
physical  exertion  ;  but  his  mind  was 
still  as  true  as  ever  to  the  existence 
of  a  higher  region  needing  not  the 
patronage  of  courts  for  its  discovery, 
and  revealed  to  us  by  a  mightier  being 
than  he.  He  explored  and  opened  to 
the  light  of  day  the  provinces  of  fancy 
and  mythology;  but  woe  be  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  those  who  overlook  that  he 
left  to  the  spirit  its  own  serene  king- 
dom, and  bowed  before  its  heavenly 
tabernacle.  What  he  added  to  cur 
material  world  he  did  not  take  away 
from  the  immaterial;  but  while  he  ex- 
cluded forever  from  a  part  the  sha- 
dows and  superstitions  of  ignorance, 
he  would  have  subordinated  the  whole 
to  religion. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  religion  of 
Columbus  was  not  the  purest  Christ- 
ianity, though  exalted  in  his  mind  to  a 
nobler  faith  than  that  common  in  his 
age.  He  sustained  himself  through  a 
thousand  conjunctures  of  uncertainty 
and  danger  by  a  trust  in  Providence, 
which  was  the  most  remarkable  qua- 


lity of  his  character.  In  him  the  lat- 
est brightness  of  Roman  Catholicism 
displayed  itself,  and  when  in  that  form 
Christianity  had  reached,  if  not  sub- 
dued, every  portion  of  the  world,  no- 
thing remained  but  the  task  of  internal 
reformation. 

But  though  the  mind  of  Columbus 
was  in  many  respects  dark  and  weak, 
in  this  it  was  strong ;  in  a  religious 
hope  and  reliance,  which  taught  him 
to  refer  immediately  to  God  whatever 
of  clear  knowledge  and  new  illumina- 
tion he  possessed.  He  felt  himself 
marked  out  and  appointed,  with  the 
other  especial  servants  of  Heaven,  to 
perform  a  high  spiritual  work.  The 
vividness  of  his  intuition,  the  strength 
of  his  hope,  he  did  not  seek  to  account 
for  from  the  accidents  of  his  charac- 
ter or  the  scattered  learning  of  his 
life.  He  thought  that  all  was  given 
to  him  for  a  predicted  purpose,  and 
that  he  was  ranged  among  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets  chosen  from  of  old 
to  do  the  work  of  Providence.  The 
wise  men  of  our  day  will  mock  at  him 
for  his  childish  credulity ;  but  let  no 
one  despise  this  holy  enthusiasm,  un- 
less he  too  lias  felt  as  strong  a  faith 
as  belonged  to  Columbus  in  the  dis- 
tant and  hidden,  and  as  ready  an  en- 
ergy in  attempting  to  substantiate  for 
all  men  that  which  before  existed  but 
in  the  thought  of  one  ;  and  having  felt 
these,  can  assert  the  possibility  of 
their  action  without  any  mixture  of 
humble  piety.  He  was  indeed  in  all 
things  childlike  :  childlike  in  his  hu- 
mility, childlike  in  his  confidence, 
childlike  in  the  keenness  and  fresh- 
ness of  all  his  sensations;  yet  was  it 
he  who  discovered,  and  by  this  very 
unfearing  simplicity  of  heart,  that  new 
world  which  has  changed  the  whole 
condition  and  subsequent  history  of 
the  old. 

The  name  of  the  discoverer  of 
America  would  give  us,  if  we  wanted 
accurate  knowledge,  the  conception  of 
a  vast  and  iron  mind,  trampling  over 
obstacles,  compelling  kings  and  seas 
to  yield  to  him,  and  realising  the 
cloudiike  dreams  of  antiquity  by  an 
act  of  will  as  imperative  and  irresisti- 
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ble  as  that  by  which  the  ocean  god 
framed  and  lifted  over  the  waters  the 
island  of  Apollo.  He  connects  him- 
self with  the  stern  benefactors,  the 
heroic  shadows  of  antiquity,  Jason, 
and  the  warlike  Bacchus,  and  the 
wandering  Hercules.  The  fancy  na- 
turally conceives  of  him  as  a  mighty 
spectral  shape  leaning,  like  some  old 
sea  phantom,  on  a  gigantic  rudder,  and 
fixed  forever  in  dim  and  unmoving 
sublimity  on  some  icy  crag  of  Darien, 
with  two  worlds  of  water  spread  below 
him.  A  form  remote,  immense,  and 
unapproachable,  alone  seems  suitable 
to  his  fame.  We  cannot  imagine  him 
as  a  man  beat  back  by  daily  opposi- 
tion, impeded  by  the  follies  of  the  vul- 
gar, checked  and  stung  by  the  reptiles 
of  society;  and  the  act  which  revealed 
a  second  world  likens  itself  in  our 
thought  to  the  simplicity  and  single- 
ness of  a  creation. 

But  alas  !  this  bold,  imposing,  and 
right-onward  course,  this  unity  and 
distinctness  of  action,  can  scarcely 
exist  among  men  but  in  some  false  and 
melo-dramatic  appearance.  To  strug- 
gle and  agonise,  to  win  a  little  way  by 
much  exertion,  to  be  attended  in  our 
completest  triumphs  by  the  shame  of 
some  particular  failure,  or  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  hopes  brighter  than 
any  we  have  realised,  is  the  fate  of 
humanity.  In  Columbus  we  do  not 
discover  one  great  inspiration  display- 
ing itself  in  action  as  soon  as  attained, 
and  leaving  to  him  whom  it  favored, 
nothing  for  the  future  but  to  die  in  his 
renown.  He  does  not  delineate  him- 
self in  history  with  a  few  vague  sha- 
dowy lines,  in  which  none  of  the  half 
tints  and  finer  lineaments  of  man  can 
be  discerned.  But  we  see  him 
throughout  made  up  of  much  great- 
ness and  some  weakness,  encompass- 
ed with  obstructions  so  petty  that  one 
would  wish  him  to  blow  them  away 
like  cobwebs,  yet  so  strong  that  giant 
as  he  was  he  frequently  could  not  es- 
cape from  them ;  often  baffled  and 
sometimes  irritated  by  the  despicable  ; 
and  such,  that  his  effigy  ought  to  be 
moulded  by  the  historian  in  gold,  not 
virgin,  but  tormented  into  purity  by 
the  furnace. 


We  trace  him  with  more  than  the 
interest  which  follows  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance through  the  doubtful  and  ad- 
venturous years  of  his  earlier  life. 
There  is  a  meditative  curiosity  which 
yearns  to  discover  in  what  obscure  and 
silent  conjuncture  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood the  idea  of  the  world's  comple- 
tion by  his  means  first  dawned  over 
his  imagination  :  we  can  only  know 
that  his  mind  was  built  up  into  its 
strength  amid  the  incessant  affairs  of 
Mediterranean  commerce  and  war, — 
by  experience  gathered  for  a  vile  price, 
and  at  the  risk  of  life, — by  knowledge 
slowly  and  dispersedly  collected,  and 
above  all  by  faith  the  master-princi- 
ple, not  to  be  learned  from  without, 
but  drawing  the  life  and  strength  and 
loveliness  of  all  things  to  its  own  high 
inward  service.  With  how  many 
strange  doubts  and  misgivings,  and 
momentary  temptations  of  a  magical 
fancy,  and  recurring  terrors  at  the  ve- 
ry rashness  of  his  own  conception, 
must  this  great  man  have  contended, 
whether  in  his  narrow  chamber,  or 
on  the  unsteady  deck  of  some  paltry 
bark,  guided,  between  Spain  and  Italy, 
with  a  crew  of  a  half-score  men,  by 
him  who  was  first  to  break  the  gates 
of  the  Atlantic  !  Image  him  in  his 
little  cabin,  studying  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  solitary  lamp,  and  to  the 
sound  of  the  winds  and  waters,  the 
marvellous  descriptions  of  Marco  Po- 
lo, or  the  more  pregnant  pages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  with  tremulous 
yet  confident  expectation,  he  taught 
himself  to  read  the  memorable  pro- 
phecies of  his  own  enterprises,  and 
evidences  of  his  special  selection. 
Image  the  poor  adventurer,  the  son  of 
the  Genoese  wool-comber,  and  a  sail- 
or since  his  early  boyhood,  wrestling 
for  the  sense  of  some  dark  saying 
which  he  wanted  learning  to  interpret, 
and  finding  its  significance  come  gra- 
dually glimmering,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  page  at  the  call  of  his  earnest  re- 
liance ;  conceive  him  weighing,  hesi- 
tating, trembling,  turning  to  the  stars 
an  eye  of  hope,  repeating  a  hasty  sup- 
plication to  the  saints,  reviewing  in 
his  thoughts  the  large  and  mixed  ar- 
ray   of  testimonies   on    which  he  had 
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employed  years  in  building  up  his 
trust,  resting  at  last  with  secure  tri- 
umph in  the  certainty  which  God  had 
given  him,  till  again  he  turned  away 
with  terror  to  consider  the  inadequacy 
of  his  means  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  mission  :  thus  by  the  effort  of 
an  honest  imagination  let  us  paint 
Columbus,  and  we  shall  help  our- 
selves to  think  what  and  how  great 
he  was. 

The  wondrous  magic-lanthorn  of 
history  shows  him  to  us  a  poor  way- 
farer, accompanied  by  his  son,  and 
appearing  on  foot  at  the  gate  of  a  mo- 
nastery to  implore  bread  for  his  boy. 
The  tall  and  majestic  pauper,  with  his 
ruddy  cheek  tinged  by  years  and  hard- 
ship, and  bright  hair  so  early  turned 
to  snow,  must  have  presented  a  singu- 
lar portrait  of  freshness  and  courage, 
battered,  but  not  overthrown  by  mis- 
fortune. There  was  a  spirit  in  his 
clear  grey  eye  which  while  he  dis- 
coursed to  the  Prior  of  Santa  Maria 
de  Rabida,  on  his  designs  and  convic- 
tions, would  indicate  that  he  had  in 
himself  that  union  of  the  heroic  and 
saintly  character  required  for  so  peril- 
ous an  enterprise.  And  probably  he 
who  heard  Columbus  speak  with  the 
honest  and  earnest  simplicity  through 


all  his  life  so  peculiarly  belonging  to 
him,  must  have  perceived  a  power  in 
his  words  that  softened  the  contrast, 
so  strange  to  us,  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  solitary  beggar,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  thought  which  he  an- 
nounced. 

O  !  immeasurable  scope  of  human 
genius  !  O  !  mighty  strength  of  trust 
in  God  !  O  !  miserable  inequality  of 
earthly  fortunes  !  O  !  mysterious 
complication  of  mortal  power  and 
weakness  !  how  wonderfully  are  they 
all  displayed  in  the  story  of  Colum- 
bus !  And  how  much  of  faith  in  the 
sincere  and  humble  workings  of  the 
mind  may  we  certainly  derive  from 
the  contemplation  of  this  minister  of 
Providence  a  mendicant  at  Palos  ;  in 
his  frail  skiff  the  discoverer  of  the 
largest  of  the  world's  continents  ;  at 
Barcelona  received  by  kings,  with 
more  than  the  honors  of  a  triumphant 
consul  ;  then  brought  in  chains  from 
his  own  new  world  ;  and  at  last  on  a 
neglected  bed  of  pain  and  death,  car- 
rying with  him  amid  his  heavenly 
hopes,  the  consciousness  of  how  no- 
ble a  deed  his  life  had  accomplished, 
and  leaving  to  mankind  the  inheritance 
of  America,  and  the  memory  of  ano- 
ther pure  and  creative  mind. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 


At  day-break,  on  a  cloudless  morning 
in  September,  the  Italian  month  of 
Ireland,  when  a  sky  of  sapphire,  and 
a  calm  and  Sabbath-like  repose  of  the 
season,  repay  us  for  the  scorching 
heats  and  drenching  rains  of  summer, 
I  obeyed  the  call  of  my  restless  spirit, 
and  set  off  for  Glendalough. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Glendalough, 
the  far-famed  valley  of  the  Seven 
Churches  ;  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
of  Irish  Christianity,  the  seat  of  early 
literature  and  piety,  in  the  forgotten 
days,  when  Ireland  gave  philosophy 
and  religion  to  Europe  1  You  need 
not  stare ;  if  you  know  anything 
about  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  tell  you  that  previous  to 


the  English  invasion  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  primitive,  and  indepen- 
dent ;  she  acknowledged  no  foreign 
supremacy,  spiritual  or  temporal  ;  her 
bishops  were  nominated  by  domestic 
suffrage,  and  the  pious  and  learned 
were  glad  to  fly  from  the  anarchy  of 
Europe,  to  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
the  Island  of  Saints.  Pray  have  you 
ever  heard  of  Sir  William  Betham, 
Ulster  King  of  Armsl — take  my  ad- 
vice, and  read  his  Essays  on  Irish 
Antiquities  ;  don't  puzzle  yourself 
with  the  rhapsodies  of  bards,  or  the 
solemn  Baalam  of  fabulous  annalists, 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  but  take  infor- 
mation from  a  dispassionate  writer 
(and   he    an    Englishman),    who    has 
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made  the  study  of  antiquity  his  pro- 
fession, and  you  may  find  that  the  an- 
cient Irish  were  wiser  than  you  take 
them  to  have  been,  notwithstanding 
the  follies  and  vices  of  some  of  their 
descendants  in  modern  times.  A 
propos,  I  warn  you  that  there  are  im- 
postors abroad  ;  and  that  a  good  half 
of  those  who  now-a-days  figure  as 
the  "  sons  of  Irish  kings,"  have  no 
more  claim  to  the  title  than  you  have. 

The  city  of  the  Seven  Churches  is 
indeed  a  "  city  of  the  dead  ;"  its  pas- 
toral warriors  and  sages  are  gathered 
to  their  fathers,  their  far-off'  history  is 
lost  in  the  dimness  of  antiquity,  their 
very  name  is  an  apple  of  discord 
among  antiquarians,  and  nature  has 
resumed  the  domain  which  they  held 
at  her  hands.  The  eternal  moun- 
tains are  there,  unchanged,  un- 
changeable ;  the  deep  blue  lake  still 
sleeps  in  the  silent  valley  ;  and  the 
bright  swift  stream,  that  flowed  past 
the  ancient  city,  still  slakes  the  thirst 
of  thoughtful  idlers,  like  myself,  who 
moralize  among  its  ruins.  Methinks 
there  is  something  in  this  silent  tri- 
umph over  all  we  love — this  decay, 
and  death,  and  oblivion  of  all  we  have 
fondly  devoted  to  immortality,  that 
reads  a  deeper  lesson  to  the  heart 
than  a  thousand  homilies. 

In  the  centre  of  the  valley  rises 
one  of  those  tall,  pillar-like  towers 
which  have  baffled  the  dark  industry 
of  our  most  indefatigable  antiquari- 
ans. Though  inferior  in  height  to 
many  that  I  have  beheld,  it  adds  much 
to  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
scene  :  it  speaks  of  a  race  utterly 
gone  by,  of  manners  and  of  a  religion 
which  the  depths  of  time  have  buried 
forever  ;  we  stand  upon  the  brink  of 
the  gulf,  and  cast  our  little  nets  into 
the  deep  waters,  but  we  draw  up  no 
memorials  of  its  primeval  architects 
— we  might  as  well  fish  for  elliptic 
springs,  and  chariot  wheels,  in  the 
Red  Sea.  For  my  part,  I  like  to  see 
this  confounding  of  the  wise  in  their 
own  conceit — this  stumbling  of  the 
race  who  forever  look  back,  while 
they  walk  forward.  The  study  of  the 
past,  when' applied  to  the   instruction 

9  atheneum,  vol.  3,  3d  series. 


and  improvement  of  the  present,  is 
eminently  useful  ;  but  I  would  not  give 
a  fig  to  know  who  rotted  in  the  great 
pyramid.  I  leave  the  survey  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  more  imaginative 
engineers.  I  shall  never  hunt  for  the 
timbers  of  the  diluvian  first-rate  (I 
disclaim  the  pun)  among  the  snows  of 
Ararat.  I  am  not  to  be  found  among 
the  busy  purblind  pack,  who  would 
unearth  old  Time,  and  run  down  An- 
tiquity as  if  she  were  a  fox. 

At  the  same  time,  I  confess  a 
strong — I  had  almost  said  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  the  memorials  of 
elder  times  ;  I  love  to  peep  into  the 
dim  nooks  of  ancient  cathedrals,  and 
hallowed  crypts,  while  some  hoary- 
headed  peasant  tells  me  reverend  lies 
of  their  saintly  founders.  I  love  to 
uncover  my  reason  of  its  tiny  cap  of 
knowledge,  and  to  wander  bare-head- 
ed among  the  dusky  solitudes,  where 
Fable  mutters  her  lulling  spells  over 
sleeping  History.  By  Jove,  I  would 
duck  the  officious  antiquary  who 
would  attempt  to  awaken  her.  Peace 
be  with  the  pleasant  days  of  child- 
hood, when  schooled  by  my  simple 
nurse,  I  had  mysterious  knowledge 
in  the  genera  and  species  of  faeries, 
and  could  class  them  as  you  would 
butterflies,  by  their  painted  wings. 
Many  a  golden  day-dream  I  have  lost 
since  they  left  me.  Farewell  to  the 
charmed  harmony  of  the  lonely  Rath 
— the  graceful  revelry  of  the  ancient 
oak — a  long  farewell  to  the  lively 
train  that  peopled  the  moonlight  vigils 
of  the  harmless  peasant,  in  better  and 
less  enlightened  days — before  St.  Pa- 
trick's Alien  Act  was  broken — before 
venomous  reptiles  returned  from 
transportation — before  misrule  and 
absenteeism  brought  forth  her  noxious 
brood  of  middlemen  to  vex  the  land. 
The  squireens  appeared,  and  the  fae- 
ries vanished  ;  the  orgies  of  the  rack- 
rent  votaries  of  freedom  of  election 
smothered  them  like  bees  :  the  Peace 
Preservation  Bill  interdicted  them  ; 
they  dare  not  appear  after  night-fall, 
and  vulgar  daylight  is  too  coarse  for 
their  delicate  frames.  I  wish  I  could 
give  them  a  little  dusky  corner  in  my 
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mind,  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  with 
sturdy  reason. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  sit  in  the 
creative  twilight  of  an  autumnal  eve- 
ning, in  the  ruined  strength  of  some 
ancient  castle,  when  the  season  and 
the  hour  seem  gently  to  acquiesce  in 
your  feelings,  and  to  sadden  while 
you  moralize  upon  the  downfall  of  the 
strong, — it  is  then  pleasant,  I  say, 
above  all  pleasant  things,  to  bid  that 
jewel  of  a  pyrotechnist,  the  imagina- 
tion, light  up  the  scene  with  the 
splendor  of  chivalry  and  beauty, — to 
lean  from  the  lofty  gallery  over  the 
dazzling  festival — to  listen  to  the  dar- 
ing vows  of  the  youthful  aspirants, 
"before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies," 
while  they  bind  the  golden  chain  that 
a  valiant  deed  must  loosen,  or  to 
watch  the  heaving  of  the  noble  and 
gentle  bosom,  and  the  softened  lustre 
of  the  downcast  eye,  "struggling 
through  tears  unbidden,"  as  the  high- 
born maiden,  half  in  fear  and  half  in 
love,  turns  from  the  glittering  pledge 
that  devotes  her  faithful  knight,  or  the 
brother  of  her  heart,  to  glory  or  the 
grave  ;  while  high  above  the  splendid 
scene,  the  gallant  minstrel  blending 
poetry  and  music  into  a  lofty  harmony, 
invokes  immortal  fame  upon  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  brave. 

"  Could  I  have  kept  my  spirit  to  that  height, 
I  had  been  happy." 

But  the  longest  vision  will  have  a 
close — a  moping  owl  will  scare  the 
phantom  train  ;  the  uncourteous  ele- 
ments, that  would  not  spare  the  fair- 
est "  queen  of  beauty  and  of  love," 
that  ever  crazed  a  troubadour,  will 
wash  away  the  picture  in  a  trice  ;  or 
fail  all  else,  the  sullen  night  will  steal 
upon  the  autumnal  evening,  and  fling 
her  murky  mantle  over  the  pageant 
and  myself,  and  I  may  chance  to 
break  my  shins,  as  I  stumble  from  the 
ruined  hall. — I  will  return  to  Glenda- 
lough. 


I  left  the  aged  Churches,  and  bent 
my>ourse  to  a  favorite  haunt  of  mine, 
"  The  Burial-place  of  the  Kings." 
It  is  a  solitary  nook,  not  far  from  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  lakes,  from 
which  the  valley  takes  its  name, 
where,  beneath  the  half  ruined  walls 
of  an  antique  oratory,  roofed  with  the 
green  old  age  of  a  venerable  ash,  r- 
pose  the  shepherd  kings,  who  swayed 
the  patriarchal  sceptre  of  this  seques- 
tered valley,  when  the  golden  age  was 
not  all  a  fable,  among  the  pious  race 
who  nestled  in  its  bosom.  A  simple 
stone,  with  a  simple,  but  emphatic 
inscription,*  has  covered  their  remains 
for  eight  hundred  years.  Their  an- 
nals have  perished  with  their  king- 
dom, but  tradition,  that  most  affec- 
tionate historian,  has  embalmed  the 
memory  of  their  paternal  virtues,  and 
consecrated  that  stone  in  the  kind  and 
grateful  superstition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  glen. 

Well,  I  have  told  you  that  my  in- 
tended path  led  me  to  this  tomb,  and  I 
had  reasons  as  plenty  as  blackberries 
for  my  choice.  I  had  passed  through 
the  ancient  gateway  of  the  silent 
city — I  had  moralized  among  what 
might  be  the  remains  of  the  palace — 
I  had  peeped  into  the  ivyed  recesses 
of  the  reverend  Churches — I  had  the- 
orized upon  the  lofty  tower,  and  a 
natural  conclusion  led  me  to  the  tomb, 
that  from  the  nearest  eminence  n  the 
neighborhood  I  might  gather  into  one 
view  this  miniature  of  the  ruins  of 
empires — this  epitome  of  human  am- 
bition, and  its  reward, — the  kingdom 
— the  city — the  palace — and  the 
grave. 

I  was  more  than  surprised  when  I 
reached  the  little  sanctuary  of  ivy 
and  alders  that  surrounds  it,  at  finding 
that  rude  hands  had  been  upon  them, 
marring  their  green  beauty.  Hastily, 
and  not  without  foreboding,  I  passed 
on  to  the  tomb — it  was  defaced  and 
broken.      In  this  era  of  civilization — 
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in  these  days  of  peace  and  good  or- 
der— in  this  Augustan  age  of  art  and 
science,  when  antiquarians  bow  down 
before  idols,  and  worship  graven 
images — a  solitary  ruffian — he  must 
have  been  alone — who  would  have 
shared  the  cowardly  guilt  1 — what 
two  (for  villains  despise  each  other) 
would  have  encountered  the  mutual 
scorn  1 — had  stolen  into  the  quiet  of 
this  so  long  venerated  sanctuary,  to 
destroy  the  monument,  whose  pious 
simplicity  six  hundred  years  of  deso- 
lating strife  had  spared  ! 

As  I  was  looking  on  the  broken 
stone,  full  of  a  vain  wish  that  I  had 
come  upon  the  mutilator  in  his  spite- 
ful sacrilege,  an  aged  mountaineer 
approached.  His  dark  brow,  and 
gaunt  muscular  figure,  would  have 
been  a  study  for  Salvator,  as  he  bent 


over  the  tomb,  and  muttered  an  im- 
precation that  Shakspeare  m'ght  have 
copied  ; — it  was  not  needed  ;  the  cold 
and  sordid  cowardice  which  prompted 
the  act  is  a  seven- fold  and  abiding 
curse. 

I  do  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  commit  to  paper  the  full 
extent  of  my  feelings  on  the  subject, 
but  you  shall  not  tell  me  that  I  have 
spoken  too  warmly.  The  Christian 
religion,  by  affirming  the  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection,  has  hallowed  the 
tomb.  The  grave  of  her  votary  is 
not  a  pit  of  rottenness  and  corruption, 
but  a  place  of  rest ;  he  closes  his 
eyes  in  the  assurance  that  he  shall 
sleep  but  for  a  season ;  his  bones, 
while  they  moulder,  are  consecrated 
to  immortality,  and  the  hand  that  dis- 
turbs them  is  sacrilegious. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  VISITERS; 


MUSIC — DEVOTION — GOOD    AND    BAD   STYLE. 


The  Queen  of  Hearts  was  one  night 
at  the  opera,  attended  by  the  Countess 
of  Shropshire  and  her  daughters. 
The  king  of  Diamonds  was  absent  at 
the  Crockery  Palace,  and  the  King  of 
Hearts  was  lounging  behind  the 
scenes,  touched  by  the  fascinations 
of  a  favorite  figurante. 

"  How  full  the  Opera  House  is  !" 
said  her  Majesty  of  Hearts  ;  "  your 
countrymen  seem  very  fond  of  music." 

"  They  wish  to  seem  so  :  would 
you  believe  it — not  one  in  ten  of  those 
you  see  here  know  one  sentence  of 
what  is  sung  ;  and,  being  ignorant  of 
the  language,  they  peep  surreptitious- 
ly into  the  diabolical  attempt  at  a 
translation  of  the  opera,  which  is  sold 
at  the  doors." 

"But  the  English  love  good  music  V 

"  Look  at  them  to-night, — observe 
their  countenances,  and  attend  to 
their  applause  ;  then  take  the  same 
set  of  people  to  an  English  playhouse 
to-morrow  night,  let  somebody  sing 
them   a   ditty   of   the   true  hey  diddle 


diddle  school,  and  then,  when  you  see 
and  hear  their  raptures  and  encores, 
tell  me  what  sort  of  music  the  Eng- 
lish best  understand." 

"  But  see  how  they  receive  the 
foreign  favorite  !" 

"  Yes  ;  she  came  with  a  foreign 
reputation,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
English  know  how  to  follow  a  leader. 
But  I  am  not  jesting  when  I  tell  you, 
that  had  it  been  possible  to  have 
played  off  a  hoax  on  the  puhlic — 
(mind  I  speak  of  the  mass  of  metro- 
politan opera  frequenters,  for  of  course 
even  here  we  have  some  good  judges) 
— well,  I  say,  had  it  been  possible,  af- 
ter puffing,  praising,  and  duly  an- 
nouncing the  foreign  star,  to  have  dis- 
guised Miss  Martingale  in  a  flaxen 
wig,  and  sent  her  on  the  stage  as  the 
stranger,  she  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  '  real  Simon  Pure  ;'  and 
the  purity  of  her  style  and  her  taste 
would  have  been  the  theme  of  general 
panegyric  !" 

"  Oh    you   slanderer  !  you  deserve 


*  See  page  18. 
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to  be  exposed  to  the  just   indignation 
of  the  pit."  *         *         * 

"I  wish  to  know,"  said  the  Queen  of 
Hearts,  "  what  is  meant  by  devotion. 
My  dictionary  informs  me  that  to  be 
devout  is  to  be  pious,  religious,  and 
sincere  ;  but  I  have  been  puzzled  be- 
yond measure,  for  it  is  evident  to  me 
that  I  do  not  properly  comprehend 
what  your  view  of  the  subject  is  :  now 
tell  me,  what  is  devotion  1" 

"  Oh  !  devotion,"  replied  the 
countess,  "  is  —  hem  —  saying  one's 
prayers,  going  to  church,  and — and 
duly   observing  the  sabbath." 

"  Saying  your  prayers  1      Ay,   that 
is  private  devotion,  and  of  course  im- 
plies, I  conclude,  not  only  a  repetition 
of  a  form  of  prayer,  but  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  the  meaning   of  what   you    are 
saying.      Well  now,  I  cannot  imagine 
what  time  you  can  find  for  this  duty, 
but    that     is    no     business     of   mine. 
Going  to  church   comes  next  in  your 
definition  of  devotion  ;   that  you  con- 
sider an  imperative  duty  1" 
"  Absolutely  requisite." 
"  Well,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  going  to  church  and  observ- 
ing the  sabbath  amount  to  this  :    You 
get  up  late,    tired   to   death    with   the 
fatigues  of  the  week,  and  particularly 
with    the    opera    and    supplementary 
supper  party  of  the   preceding  night  ; 
you  breakfast  in  a   hurry,   but  by   the 
time  your  hair,   hat  and  shawl  are  ad- 
justed   to    your    satisfaction,   it   is    a 
quarter  of  an  hour   past   the    time    at 
which    the  service    commences.     You 
then   drive    to  your   chapel,    selected 
because  it  is   fashionable,  and   almost 
as  exclusive  as  your   assemblies  ;   pa- 
rade up  to   your  pew    with  a  servant 
after  you,  because  you   cannot  conde- 
scend to   cany  your  prayer-book,  and 
then  go  through  the  established  forms 
of  kneeling,    bending   the    head,    and 
covering    your     eyes    with   your   lily 
hand;  you    look    round    the     chapel, 
mentally      criticising      bonnets      and 
gowns  ;  smell  to  salts,   and   complain 
to  your  neighbor  that  you  are  suffer- 
ing   from    the   heat,    (you    who    have 
spent   the   last  six   evenings   in  rooms 
lighted  and  crowded   to   suffocation  !) 


After  the  service  is  over,  you  nod  to 
all  your  friends,  chat  to  those  who  are 
near  you,  hope  no  colds  were  caught 
at  balls,  and  fear  that  Ascot  will  ruin 
the  next  opera  night.  If  the  solemn 
service  just  concluded  is  alluded  to  at 
all,  it  is  with  a  sneer  at  the  drawl  of 
the  reader,  or  a  note  of  admiration 
earned  by  the  white  hands  and  gentle- 
manly delivery  of  the  preacher.  Af- 
ter church,  you  admit  visiters,  and 
laugh  over  the  luncheon  tray ;  then 
drive  in  the  Park,  or  walk  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  ;  then  dine  out,  or  re- 
ceive company  at  home  ;  and  in  the 
evening  go  to  an  assembly  or  a  con- 
cert, given  by  some  dame  of  fashion, 
who  regularly  lights  up  her  house,  and 
scandalizes  her  neighborhood  by  col- 
lecting frivolous  crowds  within,  and 
swearing  footmen  ivithout,  her  doors 
on  the  evening  of  every  sabbath  day. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  devotion 
of  the  fashionable  world;  and  surely 
this  is  not  piety,  religion,  and  since- 
rity." 

"  This  is  a  serious  subject,  which  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to  dis- 
cuss ;  we  consider  it  bad  style  to  in- 
terfere in  such    matters." 

"Well  then,  to  turn  to  matters  of 
less  import,  may  I  ask  what  you  mean 
by  style  1" 

"  Style — oh,  there  is  a  good  style 
and  bad  style,  and  high  style  and  low 
style — " 

"  Well,  to  begin  then,  what  is  good 
style  V 

"All  that  is  comme  ilfaut,  all  that 
is  fashionable,  all  that  is  French. 
Good  style  of  living  consists  in  having 
a  mansion  exquisitely  fitted  up  with 
all  the  expensive  bijouterie  compatible 
with  true  elegance,  yet  avoiding  the 
lavish  superabundance  of  gimcracke- 
ry  which  borders  on  vulgarity  ;  come- 
ly serving  men  in  suitable  liveries,  all 
so  well  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  respective  duties,  that  a  guest 
could  imagine  himself  in  a  fairy  pal- 
ace, where  plates  vanish  without  the 
contamination  of  a  mortal  finger  and 
thumb,  and  glasses  move  without  a 
jingle  :  then  the  feast  is  exquisitely 
cooked   and   exquisitely   served ;   the 
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table  groans  not,  the  hostess  carves 
not ;  but  one  delicious  dainty  is  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  each  remove 
brings  forth  a  dish  more  piquante  than 
the  last  :  everything  is  delightful,  but 
there  must  appear  to  be  an  abundance 
of  nothing  ;  two  spoonfuls  alone  of 
each  delicious  viande  should  repose 
under  its  silver  cover ;  and  he  who 
dared  ask  to  be  helped  a  second  time 
to  anything  ought  to  be  sentenced  to 
eternal  transportation  from  the  regions 
of  haut  ton." 

"  Dear  ine  !  and  what  is  bad  style 
of  livingl" 

"  Shocking  even  to  describe  !  A 
large  house  in  streets  or  squares  un- 
known ;  hot,  ugly  men  servants, 
stumbling  over  one  another  in  their 
uncouth  eagerness  to  admit  you  ; 
your  name  mispronounced,  and  shout- 
ed at  the  drawing-room  door;  your 
host  and  hostess  in  a  fuss,  apologizing, 
asking  questions,  and  boring  you  to 
death;  dinner  at  length  announced, 
but  no  chance  of  extrication  from  the 
dull  drawing-room,  because  the  eti- 
quette of  precedence  is  not  rightly 
understood,  and  nobody  knows  who 
ought  to  be  led  out  first ;  all  the  way 
down  stairs  a  dead  silence,  and  then 
the  difficulty  of  distributing  the  com- 
pany  almost  equals   the    previous  di- 


lemma of  the  drawing-room  :  wives 
are  wittily  warned  against  sitting  by 
husbands,  and  two  gentlemen  are  fa- 
cetiously interdicted  from  sitting  to- 
gether; the  hostess  takes  the  top  of 
the  table  to  be  useful,  not  ornamental, 
for  fish,  and  joint,  and  turkey,  must 
she  cane  ;  whilst  her  husband,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  mahogany,  must 
equally  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  and 
yet  smile  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to 
toil  !  The  beasts  of  the  earth  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  appear  upon  the 
board,  scorning  disguise,  in  their  own 
proper  forms,  just  as  they  stepped 
out  of  Noah's  ark,  always  excepting 
those  who  are  too  unwieldy  to  be 
present  in  whole  skins  ;  and  even 
they  send  their  joints  to  table  in  hor- 
rid unsophistication  !  Sweets  follow, 
but  how  unlike  the  souffles  of  Ude  ! 
Grim  green  gooseberries,  lurking  un- 
der their  heavy  coverings  of  crust; 
and  custards,  the  plain  produce  of  the 
dairy,  embittered  with  bay  leaves, 
cinnamon,  and  cloves  !  Cheese  fol- 
lows, with  the  alternatives  of  port 
wine  and  porter  ;  and  all  this  weary 
time  the  servants  have  been  knocking 
your  head  about,  thumbing  your  plate, 
or  pouring  lobster  sauce  into  your 
pockets  1" 

"  Truly  a  tale  of  terror  !" 
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[Setting  forth  how  King  Robert  Bruce,  when 
very  profitable  for  all 

'  Farewell,  farewell,  my  dreams  of  pride, 
Farewell  my  country's  libertie  ; 
bravest  men  lie  low  in  death, 
flie  crown  of  Scotland  's  not  for  me. 

"  My  palace  is  a  grewsome  cave, 

My  throne  the  rock,  my  drink  the  rill, 

Alone,  forsaken,  feeble,  poor, 

Farewell,  my  country — fare-thee-well. 

"  Where  are  ye  all.  my  trusty  men, 
Who  fought  so  well  for  libertie  ? 

Your  bones  are  bleaching  on  the  hills, 
Or  rotting  in  the  stormy  sea. 

"  I'll  doff  my  robes  for  pilgrim's  garb, 
My  helmet  for  a  pilgrim's  hood, 

I'll  wander  forth  to  Palestine, 
And  die  beside  the  holy  rood." 


under  hiding,  received  a  lesson  from  a  spider  ; 
in  like  circumstances.] 

Thus  spoke  the  king,  and  the  salt  tear 
Of  hopeless  grief  welled  from  his  eye, 

When  on  the  cavern's  rocky  side 
A  little  spider  he  did  spy. 

It  strove  to  climb — but  strove  in  vain, 
For  aye  its  feeble  thread  gave  way  : 

Still,  undismayed  with  toil  or  pain, 
Six  times  it  boldly  made  essay. 

Small  things,  when  far  from  human  ken, 
Attract  the  hermit  in  his  lair — 

The  monarch  saw — and  while  he  gazed, 
Strange  thoughts  broke  in  on  his  despair. 

Wearied  and  vext,  the  litlle  wight 
Again  his  slender  thread  ascends — 

It  bore  his  weight — the  top  was  gained, 
And  safe  his  pain  and  peril  ends. 


*  The  foundation  of  the    foregoing  ballad  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume,  first  series,  of 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 
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Up  rose  the  king — his  sword  he  grasped — 
Lowly  he  knecl'd  upon  the  rock — 

"  God  of  my  fathers,  by  thine  aid, 
Again  I'll  brave  the  battle  shock." 


"  Now  hold  your  hand,  my  servitor, 
No  spider  shall  meet  harm  from  me  ; 

For  through  a  spider  I  am  king, 

And  Scotland's  fair  domains  are  free." 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  * 


We  have  already  spoken  favorably  of 
the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge," and  enriched  our  pages  by 
extracts  from  it  when  these  fell  within 
the  scope  of  our  own  publication. 
The  present  Part,  we  are  free  to  say, 
meets  with  a  higher  share  of  our  ap- 
plause than  either  of  its  predecessors 
— amusing  and  instructive  though  they 
have  been.  It  is,  as  its  title  indicates, 
a  history  of  the  difficulties  encounter- 
ed and  overcome  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  ;  and  the  example  of  many 
distinguished  individuals  is  given,  all 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  this  design. 
From  among  these,  we  quote  that  of 
Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen. 

"  The  late  Professor  Heyne,  of 
Gottingen,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
classical  scholars  of  his  own  or  of  any 
age  ;  and  during  his  latter  days  enjoy- 
ed a  degree  of  distinction,  both  in  his 
own  country  and  throughout  Europe, 
of  which  scarcely  any  contemporary 
name,  in  the  same  department  of  lite- 
rature, could  boast.  Yet  he  had  spent 
the  first  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
years  of  his  life,  not  only  in  obscurity, 
but  in  an  almost  incessant  struggle 
with  the  most  depressing  poverty. 
He  had  been  born,  indeed,  amidst  the 
miseries  of  the  lowest  indigence,  his 
father  being  a  poor  weaver,  with  a 
large  family,  for  whom  his  best  exer- 
tions were  often  unable  to  provide 
bread.  In  the  '  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,'  Heyne  Says,  '  Want  was  the 
earliest  companion  of  my  childhood. 
I  well  remember  the  painful  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind  by  witnessing 
the  distress  of  my  mother  when  with- 
out food  for  her  children.  How  often 
have  I  seen  her,  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing, weeping  and  wringing  her  hands, 


as  she  returned  home  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  sell  the  goods  which 
the  daily  and  nightly  toil  of  my  father 
had  manufactured  !'  His  parents  sent 
him  to  a  child's  school  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  small  town  of  Chemnitz,  in 
Saxony,  where  they  lived  ;  and  he 
soon  exhibited  an  uncommon  desire  of 
acquiring  information.  He  made  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  the  humble  branches 
of  knowledge  taught  in  the  school, 
that,  before  he  had  completed  his 
tenth  year,  he  was  paying  a  portion  of 
his  school  fees  by  teaching  a  little  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbor, 
to  read  and  write.  Having  learned 
everything  comprised  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  school,  he  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  learn  Latin.  A  son  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  studied  at 
Leipsic,  was  willing  to  teach  him  at 
the  rate  of  four-pence  a  week  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  paying  so  large  a  fee 
seemed  quite  insurmountable.  One 
day  he  was  sent  to  his  godfather,  who 
was  a  baker  in  pretty  good  circum- 
stances, for  a  loaf.  As  he  went  along, 
he  pondered  sorrowfully  on  this  great 
object  of  his  wishes,  and  entered  the 
shop  in  tears.  The  good-tempered 
baker,  on  learning  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  undertook  to  pay  the  required 
fee  for  him  ;  at  which,  Heyne  tells  us, 
he  was  perfectly  intoxicated  with  joy; 
and  as  he  ran,  all  ragged  and  barefoot, 
through  the  streets,  tossing  the  loaf  in 
the  air,  it  slipped  from  his  hands  and 
rolled  into  the  gutter.  This  accident, 
and  a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  pa- 
rents, who  could  ill  afford  such  a  loss, 
brought  him  to  his  senses.  He  con- 
tinued his  lessons  for  about  two  years, 
when  his  teacher  acknowledged  that 
he    had    taught    him    all    he    himself 


*  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Vol.  III.  Part  I.     The   Pursuit    of  Knowledge 
under  Difficultie's;  illustrated  by  Anecdotes.     12mo.  pp.  216.     London,  1829. 
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knew.  At  this  time,  his  father  was 
anxious  that  he  should  adopt  some 
trade,  but  Heyne  felt  an  invincible 
desire  to  pursue  his  literary  education  : 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  world  that 
he  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  following  the 
course  of  his  inclination.  He  had 
another  godfather,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  this 
person,  upon  receiving  the  most  flat- 
tering accounts  of  Heyne  from  his  last 
master,  agreed  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
sending  him  to  the  principal  seminary 
of  his  native  town  of  Chemnitz.  His 
new  patron,  however,  although  a  well- 
endowed  churchman,  doled  out  his 
bounty  with  most  scrupulous  parsimo- 
ny ;  and  Heyne,  without  the  necessa- 
ry books  of  his  own,  was  often  obliged 
to  borrow  those  of  his  companions, 
and  to  copy  them  over  for  his  own 
use.  At  last  he  obtained  the  situation 
of  tutor  to  the  son  of  one  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  this  for  a  short  time  ren- 
dered his  condition  more  comfortable. 
But  the  period  was  come  when,  if  he 
was  to  proceed  in  the  career  he  had 
chosen,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  the  university  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Leipsic.  He  arrived  in  that 
city  accordingly  with  only  two  florins 
(about  four  shillings)  in  his  pocket, 
and  nothing  more  to  depend  upon,  ex- 
cept the  small  assistance  he  might  re- 
ceive from  his  godfather,  who  had 
promised  to  continue  his  bounty.  He 
had  to  wait  so  long,  however,  for  his 
expected  supplies  from  this  source, 
which  came  accompanied  with  much 
grudging  and  reproach  when  they  did 
make  their  appearance,  that,  destitute 
both  of  money  and  books,  he  would 
even  have  been  without  bread  too, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  compassion  of 
the  maid-servant  of  the  house  where 
he  lodged.  What  sustained  his  cou- 
rage in  these  circumstances  (we  here 
use  his  own  words)  was  neither  ambi- 
tion nor  presumption,  nor  even'  the 
hope  of  one  day  taking  his  place 
among  the  learned.  The  stimulus 
that  incessantly  spurred  him  on  was 
the  feeling  of  the  humiliation  of  his 
condition — the  shame  with  which  he 


shrunk  from  the  thought  of  that  degra- 
dation which  the  want  of  a  good  edu- 
cation would  impose  upon  him — above 
all,  the  determined  resolution  of  bat- 
tling courageously  with  fortune.  He 
was  resolved  to  try,  he  said,  whether, 
although  she  had  thrown  him  among 
the  dust,  he  should  not  be  able  to  rise 
up  by  his  own  efforts.  His  ardor  for 
study  only  grew  the  greater  as  his  dif- 
ficulties increased.  For  six  months 
he  only  allowed  himself  two  nights' 
sleep  in  the  week ;  and  yet  all  the 
while  his  godfather  scarcely  ever  wrote 
to  him  but  to  inveigh  against  his  in- 
dolence,— often  actually  addressing 
his  letters  on  the  outside,  '  To  M. 
Heyne,  Idler,  at  Leipsic.'  In  the 
mean  time,  while  his  distress  was  eve- 
ry day  becoming  more  intolerable, 
he  was  offered,  by  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  family 
at  Magdeburg.  Desirable  as  the  ap- 
pointment would  have  been  in  every 
other  respect,  it  would  have  removed 
him  from  the  scene  of  his  studies  j 
and  he  declined  it.  He  resolved  ra- 
ther to  remain  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
miseries  at  Leipsic.  He  was,  howe- 
ver, in  a  few  weeks  after,  recompens- 
ed for  this  noble  sacrifice,  by  procur- 
ing, through  the  recommendation  of  the 
same  professor,  a  situation  similar  to- 
the  one  he  had  refused,  in  the  univer- 
sity town.  This,  of  course,  relieved 
for  a  time  his  pecuniary  wants  ;  but 
still  the  ardor  with  which  he  pursued 
his  studies  continued  so  great,  that  it 
at  last  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  obliged  him  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion, and  very  soon  completely  ex- 
hausted his  trifling  resources  ;  so  that 
on  his  recovery  he  found  himself  as 
poor  and  as  destitute  as  ever.  In 
this  extremity,  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
which  he  had  written  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  Saxon  mi- 
nisters, he  was  induced,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  to  set  out  for  the  court 
at  Dresden,  where  it  was  expected 
this  high  patronage  would  make  his 
fortune  ;  but  he  was  doomed  only  to 
new  disappointments.  After  having 
borrowed  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  journey,  all  he  obtained  from 
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the  courtier  was  a  few  vague  pro- 
mises, which  ended  in  nothing.  He  was 
obliged  eventually,  after  Inning  sold 
his  hooks,  to  accept  the  place  of  co- 
pyist in  the  library  of  the  Count  de 
Bruhl,  at  the  miserable  annual  salary 
of  one  hundred  crowns  (about  111. 
sterling) — a  sum  which,  even  in  that 
cheap  country,  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  keep  him  from  perishing  of  hunger. 
However,  with  his  industrious  habits, 
he  found  time,  beside  performing  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  to  do  a  little 
work  for  the  booksellers.  He  first 
translated  a  French  romance,  for  which 
he  was  paid  twenty  crowns.  For  a 
learned  and  excellent  edition  which 
he  prepared  of  the  Latin  poet  Tibul- 
lus,  he  received,  in  successive  pay- 
ments, one  hundred  crowns,  with  which 
he  discharged  the  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted at  Leipsic.  In  this  way  he 
contrived  to  exist  for  a  few  years, 
all  the  while  studying  hard,  and  think- 
ing himself  amply  compensated  for 
the  hardships  of  his  lot,  by  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  pursuing  his  favor- 
ite researches,  in  a  city  so  rich  in 
collections  of  books  and  antiquities  as 
Dresden.  After  he  had  held  his  si- 
tuation in  the  library  for  above  two 
years,  his  salary  was  doubled  ;  but 
before  he  derived  any  benefit  from 
the  augmentation,  the  Seven  Years' 
War  had  commenced.  Saxony  was 
overrun  by  the  forces  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  Heyne's  place,  and 
the  library  itself  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, were  swept  away  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Dresden,  and  wandered  about  for  a 
long  time  without  any  employment. 
At  last  he  was  received  into  a  family 
at  Wittenberg  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  progress  of  the  war  drove  him 
from  this  asylum  also,  and  he  returned 
to  Dresden,  where  he  still  had  a  few 
articles  of  furniture,  which  he  had 
purchased  with  the  little  money  he 
saved  while  he  held  his  place  in  the 
library.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  bombardment  of  that  ca- 
pital, in  the  conflagration  of  which  his 
furniture  perished,  as  well  as  some 
property  which  he  had   brought  with 


him  from  Wittenberg,  belonging  to  a 
lady,  one  of  the  family  in  whose  house 
he  lived,  for  whom  he  had  formed  an 
attachment  during  his  residence  there. 
Thus  left,  both  of  them,  without  a 
shilling,  the  young  persons  neverthe- 
less determined  to  share  each  other's 
destiny,  and  they  were  accordingly 
united.  By  the  exertions  of  some 
common  friends,  a  retreat  was  pro- 
cured for  Heyne  and  his  wife  in  the 
establishment  of  a  M.  de  Leoben, 
where  he  spent  some  years,  during 
which  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  management  of  that  gentleman's 
property.  At  last,  at  the  general 
peace  in  1763,  he  returned  to  Dres- 
den ;  and  here  ended  his  hard  for- 
tunes. Some  time  before  his  arrival 
in  that  city,  the  professorship  of  elo- 
quence in  the  University  of  Gottingen 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  John  Malhias  Gesner. 
The  chair  had  been  offered,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  David  Ruhnken,  one 
of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,  who 
declined,  however,  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  where  he  had  late- 
ly succeeded  the  eminent  Hemsterhuys 
as  professor  of  Greek.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  Heyne,  Ruhnken  was 
one  of  the  few  to  whom  his  edition  of 
Tibullus,  and  another  of  Epictetus, 
which  he  had  published  shortly  after, 
had  made  his  obscure  name  and  great 
merits  known  ;  and  with  a  generous 
anxiety  to  befriend  one  whom  he 
considered  to  be  so  deserving,  he 
ventured,  of  his  own  accord,  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  Hanoverian  mi- 
nister as  the  fittest  person  he  could 
mention  for  the  vacant  office.  Such 
a  testimony  from  Ruhnken  was  at 
once  the  most  honorable  and  the  most 
efficient  patronage  Heyne  could  have 
had.  He  was  immediately  nominated 
to  the  professorship  ;  although  so  lit- 
tle known,  that  it  was  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  he  was  found.  He  held 
this  appointment  for  nearly  fifty  years  ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  he  may  be  said,  by 
his  successive  publications,  and  the 
attraction  of  his  lectures,  to  have 
placed  himself   nearly  at  the    head  of 
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the  classical  scholars  of  his  age  ;  while 
he  was  at  the  same  time  loved  and 
venerated  as  a  father,  not  only  by  his 
numerous  pupils,  but  by  all  ranks  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  who,  on  his  death, 
in  1812,  felt  that  their  University  and 
city  had  lost  what  had  been  for  half  a 
century  its  chief  distinction." 

Of  the  many  reflections  which  are 
interspersed  among  the  anecdotes  and 
notices  which  are  avowedly  the  chief 
object  of  this  work,  and  the  force  and 
weight  of  which  are  increased  in  an 
incalculable  degree  by  being  so  ac- 
companied and  set  forth,  the  follow- 
ing breathe  such  sound  and  lofty 
views,  and  have  a  tendency  so  truly 
beneficial,  that  we  cannot  pass  them 
by  unextracled  : — 

"  Thus,  by  his  own  persevering 
efforts,  did  this  great  man  [Thomas 
Simpson]  raise  himself  from  the  low- 
est obscurity  to  a  reputation  wide  as 
the  world  itself,  and  certain  to  last  as 
long  as  the  age  in  which  he  flourished 
shall  be  remembered  by  history.  But 
better  still  than  even  all  this  fame, — 
than  either  the  honors  which  he  re- 
ceived while  living,  or  those  which, 
when  he  was  no  more,  his  country 
and  mankind  bestowed  upon  his  memo- 
ry,— he  had  exalted  himself  in  the 
scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  being  ; 
had  won  for  himself,  by  his  unwearied 
striving,  a  new  and  nobler  nature,  and 
taken  a  high  place  among  the  instruct- 
ed and  best  benefactors  of  mankind. 
This  alone  is  true  happiness, — the 
one  worthy  end  of  human  exertion  or 
ambition, — the  only  satisfying  reward 
of  all  labor,  and  study,  and  virtuous 
activity  or  endurance.  Among  the 
shipmates  with  whom  Cook  mixed 
when  he  first  went  to  sea,  there  was 
perhaps  no  one  who  ever  either  raised 
himself  above  the  condition  to  which 
he  then  belonged  in  point  of  outward 
circumstances,  or  enlarged  in  any 
considerable  degree  the  knowledge  or 
mental  resources  he  then  possessed. 
And  some  will  perhaps  say  that  this 
was  little  to  be  regretted,  at  least,  on 
their  own  account  ;  that  the  many  who 
spent    their    lives     in    their    original 
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sphere  were  probably  as  happy  as  the 
one  who  succeeded  in  rising  above  it: 
but  this  is,  indeed,  to  cast  a  hasty 
glance  on  human  life  and  human  na- 
ture. That  man  was  never  truly 
happy, — happy  upon  reflection,  and 
while  looking  to  the  past  or  the  fu- 
ture,— who  could  not  say  to  himself 
that  he  had  made  something  of  the 
faculties  God  gave  him,  and  had  not 
lived  altogether  without  progression, 
like  one  of  the  inferior  animals.  We* 
do  not  speak  of  mere  wealth  or  sta- 
tion; these  are  comparatively  nothing; 
are  as  often  missed  as  attained,  even 
by  those  who  best  merit  them  ;  and 
do  not  of  themselves  constitute  hap- 
piness when  they  are  possessed.  But 
there  must  be  some  consciousness  of 
an  intellectual  or  moral  progress,  or 
there  can  be  no  satisfaction, — no  self- 
congratulation  on  reviewing  what  of 
life  may  be  already  gone, — no  hope  in 
the  prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  come. 
All  men  feel  this,  and  feel  it  strongly; 
and  if  they  could  secure  for  themselves 
the  source  of  happiness  in  question  by 
a  wish,  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  with  sufficient  alacrity.  No- 
body would  pass  his  life  in  ignorance, 
if  knowledge  might  be  had  by  merely 
looking  up  to  the  clouds  for  it  :  it  is 
the  labor  necessary  for  its  acquire- 
ment that  scares  them  ;  and  this  labor 
they  have  not  resolution  to  encounter. 
Yet  it  is,  in  truth,  from  the  exertion 
by  which  it  must  be  obtained,  that 
knowledge  derives  at  least  half  its 
value  ;  for  to  this  entirely  we  owe 
the  sense  of  merit  in  ourselves  which 
the  acquisition  brings  along  with  it; 
and  hence  no  little  of  the  happiness 
of  which  Ave  have  just  described  its 
possession  to  be  the  source  :  besides 
that,  the  labor  itself  soon  becomes  an 
enjoyment." 

These  sentiments  are  truly  delight- 
ful ;  and  it  is  a  happy  reflection  that 
the  author  from  whom  they  proceed 
must  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  their  truth,  since  the  book  he  has 
produced  abounds  with  proofs  of 
knowledge  acquired,  and  of  the  labor 
so  sweet  employed  in  its  pursuit. 
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WITH  FLOWERS. 


Flowers  to  the  Beautiful !     To  them  belong 

The  lyre,  the  garland,  and  the  voice  of  song — 

All  that  like  them  are  lovely — all  the  earth 

Brought  forth  to  glad  them  when  she  gave  them  birth. 

Flowers  to  the  Beautiful !     For  thee  1  sa#e 
These  opening  blossoms  from  an  early  grave  ; 
Snatched  from  the  dark  cold  earth,  to  thee  they  come, 
And  in  thy  bosom  find  their  happy  home. 

All  wildly  sweet  and  fresh  they  fly  to  thee, 
Types  of  thyself- — the  innocent,  the  free  : 
Beneath  thy  sunny  smile,  oh  !  bid  them  bloom, 
And  yield  their  kindred  tribute  of  perfume. 

Short  are  their  lives,  but  lovely.     Time,  who  brings 
Sickness  to  us  and  sorrow,  o'er  them  flings 
Sunshine  and  joy  ;  and,  dying,  they  bequeathe 
Their  breath  to  Beauty — to  the  Muse  a  wreath ! 
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The  houseless  wretch,  who  has  no 
other  resource  upon  earth,  is  sure  to 
escape  starvation  by  undertaking  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  in  which 
the  lucrative  professions  of  singing, 
praying,  and  begging,  are  practised 
without  intermission.  There  he  is 
sure  to  obtain  a  portion  of  soup  and 
bread  at  noon  in  every  monastery, 
and  the  faster  he  can  swallow  his 
soup  and  run  from  convent  to  con- 
vent the  more  soup  he  will  get. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  sec  the  beggars 
every  day  at  noon  carrying  their 
soup-jugs,  and  running  like  mad  along 
the  streets.  This  practice  proves  the 
want  of  a  better  system  and  a  better 
police  ;  but  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  re- 
llect  that  there  is  one  place  on  earth 
where  the  utterly  poor  and  destitute 
cannot  perish  with  hunger.  Here, 
too,  the  beggar  enjoys  extraordinary 
privileges  ;  and,  however  ragged  and 
disgusting  in  appearance,  he  can  enter 
with  impunity  the  most  brilliant  Cafes 
when  crowded  with  well-dressed  peo- 
ple, walk  round  the  circle,  and  ad- 
dress his  petition  to  each  individual. 
A  negative  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  phrase,  "  Non  e'e  niente  !"  (I 
have  nothing  for  you.)  Should  the 
beggar  persevere,  he  is  never  harshly 
dismissed,  but  is  given  to  understand 
by  the  words,  "  Iddio  vi  provedera!" 


(God  will  provide  for  you  !)  that  he 
has  nothing  to  expect.  The  usual 
formula  of  mendicants  is,  "  Date 
qualche  cosa  per  Pamor  di  dio  !" 
(Give  something  for  God's  sake  !) 
and  this  "  date  qualche  cosa,"  is 
eternally  resounding  in  the  ears  of 
strangers  in  every  quarter  of  Rome. 
Some  beggars  are  extended  on  the 
ground,  exhausted,  and  apparently  in 
the  very  "  article  of  death,"  and  yet 
still  soliciting  relief  from  the  passen- 
gers. Others  merely  extend  their 
palms,  and  withdraw  them  in  silence 
when  repulsed  with  a  "  non  e'e  nien- 
te !"  Most  of  the  Roman  beggars 
exhibit  mutilated  limbs,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  were  deliberately  injured 
in  infancy  by  their  parents,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  objects  of 
charity  :  thus  preserving  them  alike 
from  the  risk  of  want  and  the  dread- 
ed miseries  of  labor.  The  Romans 
dread  the  fatigue  of  labor  more  than 
contempt,  disease,  or  even  death  it- 
self. For  every  exertion  they  exact 
an  extravagant  remuneration,  and  af- 
ter performing  the  most  trifling  ser- 
vice, they  complain  long  and  grievous- 
ly of  the  fatigue  it  has  cost  them. 
With  this  deeply  rooted  aversion  from 
labor  of  every  kind,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  many  of  them  rejoice  in  their 
mutilations,    and    prefer    the    passive 
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trade  of  begging  to  every  useful  oc- 
cupation. So  far,  indeed,  is  this  ha- 
tred of  labor  carried,  that  some  men- 
dicants do  not  hesitate  to  assign  it  as 
the  ground  of  their  claim  upon  your 
compassion.  One  of  them,  a  robust 
young  fellow,  who  walks  about  in  a 
black  coat,  thus  words  his  petition 
for  alms,  "  Sono  cascato  dalla  scala 
di  pigrizia,  ed  ho  rotto  il  braccio  !" 
(I  have  fallen  from  the  ladder  of 
idleness,  and  broken  my  arm.)  Many 
people  are  so  much  amused  with  the 
naive  sincerity  of  this  despicable  plea, 
that  they  give  the  fellow  a  trifle  for 
his  honesty  in  confessing  a  motive 
which  most  beggars  endeavor  to  mask 
under  deception  and  falsehood.  A 
sturdy  and  powerful  youth  of  nineteen, 
whom  I  see  every  morning  on  the 
Corso,  holds  out  a  lame,  stiff  hand, 
and  shouts  with  the  lungs  of  a 
stentor,  "  Non  son  buono  per  fa- 
tiguare  !"  (I  am  not  able  to  work!) 
"date  mi  qualche  cosa  per  Pamor 
di  dio!" 

The  income  of  these  beggars  bears 
a  relative  proportion  to  their  outward 
infirmities.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished is  a  well-dressed,  corpulent, 
and  jovial-looking  man,  without  legs, 
who  crawls  daily  about  the  Corso,  and 
by  merely  holding  out  his  hat,  obtains 
a  donation  from  almost  every  passen- 
ger. This  mendicant  is  so  well  pro- 
vided for  by  the  want  of  his  legs,  that 
many  hundreds  of  the  fraternity  re- 
gard with  envy  a  mutilation  so  obvi- 
ous and  so  productive.  Conscious  of 
his  advantages,  he  says  it  is  better  to 
be  envied  than  pitied,  looks  the  pic- 
ture of  contentment  and  good  cheer, 
and  discusses  politics,  wind,  and 
weather,  with  the  residents  on  the 
Corso,  who  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
neighbor.  Another  thriving  beggar  is 
a  dwarf  named  Bajocco,  who  daily 
posts  himself  before  the  Grecian 
Coffeehouse  in  the  Strada  Condotli. 
Nature  has  been  but  a  step-mother  to 
this  poor  fellow,  and  yet  his  manifold 
infirmities  and  deformities  have  prov- 
ed a  most  productive  capital  to  him 
through  life.  In  stature  a  dwarf,  and 
with  hands  and  feet  strangely  deform- 


ed, he  appears  rather  a  moving  mass 
of  flesh  than  a  human  being.  He 
has  nevertheless  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty  years,  and  calls  himself 
the  poor  antique  Bajocco,  an  epithet 
which  falls  strangely  upon  ears  to 
which  the  usual  association  of  the 
word  antique  is  familiar. 

There  is  also  in  Rome  a  class  of 
privileged  beggars,  who  rattle  large 
copper  boxes,  and  collect  alms  for  the 
souls  of  the  poor  in  purgatory,  on  the 
amount  of  which  they  receive  a  per 
centage  from  the  monks  who  employ 
them.  For  this  service,  such  beggars 
are  selected  as  are  most  disfigured  by 
disease  or  mutilation,  or  such  as, 
from  their  cadaverous  appearance, 
look  like  ambassadors  from  purgatory, 
sent  back  to  earth  to  plead  the  cause 
of  their  fellow  sufferers.  These 
ghastly  objects  entreat  your  compas- 
sion for  "  le  povere  anime  benedette 
del  purgatorio,"  and  in  tones  which 
become  more  hollow  and  sepulchral  as 
the  day  advances,  until  in  the  evening 
they  are  hoarse  and  exhausted  with 
unceasing  repetition. 

According  to  Romish  dogma,  death 
brings  no  relief  from  suffering,  and  all 
good  Catholics  believe  that  prolonged 
tortures  await  the  unfortunate  soul 
which  has  left  no  provision  on  earth  to 
purchase  release.  This  prevalent  be- 
lief readily  opens  the  hearts  and 
purses  of  the  benevolent  when  peti- 
tioned to  remember  the  suffering 
souls  of  the  poor,  and  thus  the  priests 
obtain  their  dues  from  the  most  desti- 
tute of  the  deceased  poor  through  the 
sympathy  of  the  living.  Even  the 
poorest  beggars  will  often  bestow 
their  last  copper  coin  upon  this  work 
of  Christian  charity. 

Amongst  the  various  stratagems 
of  mendicity  in  Rome,  is  one  practis- 
ed by  these  agents  of  the  monasteries, 
which  makes  so  powerful  an  appeal 
to  the  strongest  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture, that  it  rarely  fails  to  extort  a 
contribution  even  from  the  most  des- 
titute. Two  beggars,  man  and  wo- 
man, place  themselves  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  sing  in 
hoarse  and  powerful   voices   alternate 
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verses  of  a  tremendous  death -song, 
supposed  to  be  chanted  by  the  dead 
in  purgatory.  The  aged  father  be- 
seeches his  surviving  son,  the  de- 
ceased son  his  surviving  mother,  dead 
youths  and  maidens  their  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  sacrifice  a 
small  sum  for  the  peace  of  their  de- 
parted souls,  and  thereby  to  prove 
their  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
dead,  and  their  earnest  desire  to 
atone  for  any  unkindness  or  neglect 
towards  them  during  life.  As  this 
awful  appeal  to  the  affections  and  the 
conscience  may  be  heard  half  the 
length  of  a  street,  there  are  many 
listeners,  and  amongst  them  not  a  few, 
who,  having  lost  near  relatives,  are 
effectually  reached  by  this  imposing 
formula.  There  are  indeed  few  fami- 
lies in  Rome  which  have  not  the  loss 
of  a  member  to  mourn  for,  who  was 
either  beloved  during  life,  or  became 
dear  after  death,  and  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  survivors  would  eagerly  make 
any  sacrifice.  And  here  is  a  remedy 
provided  to  meet  this  strongest  yearn- 
ing of  human  nature  ;  to  alleviate 
heart-rending  sorrow  ;  to  bring  heal- 
ing to  the  wounded  conscience.  No 
zealous  and  warm-hearted  Catholic 
can  resist  such  an  appeal.      Windows 


are  opened  in  all  directions  for  the 
passage  of  contributions,  and  the 
mites  of  the  poor,  carefully  folded  in 
paper,  are  handed  to  the  hoarse  and 
greedy  collectors,  who  receive  them 
with  ill-concealed  exultation,  and 
drop  them  into  their  copper  boxes. 
These  huge  receptacles  are  emptied 
every  night  into  the  treasury  of  some 
convent,  which  derives  a  luxurious 
support  by  thus  preying  upon  the 
sympathies  of  bereaved  and  mourning 
relatives. 

Often  have  I  heard  the  hoarse 
voices  of  two  collectors  resounding 
from  each  end  of  the  short  street  in 
which  I  reside.  Their  cry  is,  "  Io 
sono  la  tua  madre,"  &c,  or,  "  Io  sono 
la  tua  sorella,"  &c.  (I  am  thy  mo- 
ther, or  I  am  thy  sister,  and  suffering 
in  purgatory.)  These  awful  words, 
uttered  in  deep  and  hollow  accents, 
which  seem  to  issue  from  the  tomb 
itself,  are  well  adapted  to  call  up  a 
vivid  recollection  of  loved  and  lost 
relations  in  the  minds  of  the  desolate 
survivors.  The^success  of  this  inge- 
nious device  was  never  failing.  I 
never  looked  out  of  my  window  with- 
out witnessing  the  donations  of  my 
devout  neighbors  to  these  truly  privi- 
leged mendicants. 
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I  approached  the  house  with  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  I  could  not  overcome  ;  the 
high  walls  that  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, the  massive  bars  that  closed  the 
gates,  the  gloomy  windows  that  over- 
looked the  entrance,  all  contributed 
to  inspire  a  stranger  with  ideas  that 
were  likely  to  unfit  him  for  nn  imme- 
diate interview  with  the  celebrated 
owner  of  the  mansion. 

After  the  gates  were  thrown  open  I 
was  surprised  to  observe  a  thousand 
little  elegancies  in  the  distribution  of 
the  walks,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
flower  pots  in  the  court  through  which 


I  passed.  Everything  without  was 
wild  and  barbarous,  and  all  within 
confessed  the  hand  of  taste.  I  was  led 
from  the  court  into  a  little  garden,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  there  was  a 
sort  of  kiosk,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
a  sitting-room  and  bed-room,  furnish- 
ed in  the  European  style,  with  chairs 
and  tables.  Everything  seemed  to 
have  been  prepared  for  my  arrival,  and 
in  a  short  time  an  excellent  dinner 
was  served  up,  and  various  sorts  of 
the  choicest  wines  of  Lebanon  were 
laid  on  the  table.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  was   in    some   enchanted   palace  ; 


*  The  above  account  of  a  visit  to  the  English  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary personages  this  age  has  produced,  is  from  Mr.  Madden's  recently  published  "  Travels 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Palestine." 
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the  servants  came  and  went,  but  never 
opened  their  lips  ;  I  spoke  to  them, 
but  they  answered  me  with  bows  and 
nods.  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  had  somebody  to  talk  to ;  in 
the  evening,  however,  I  received  a  note 
from  her  Ladyship,  stating  that  busi- 
ness prevented  her  from  seeing  me  till 
the  mogreb,  or  sunset;  and  in  the  event 
of  my  wanting  anything,  that  I  was  to 
write  it  down  on  paper  and  commit  it 
to  the  servant.  The  formidable  mo- 
ment for  the  interview  arrived  at  last; 
I  decked  myself  out  in  my  finest  Ma- 
meluke apparel,  and  followed  the  ser- 
vant who  brought  her  Ladyship's  mes- 
sage. 

The  room  into  which  I  was  ushered 
was  in  the  Arab  style  ;  a  long  divan 
was  raised  at  the  end,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and,  at  the 
further  corner,  as  well  as  a  glimmering 
lamp  would  allow  me  to  distinguish, 
I  perceived  a  tall  figure  in  the  male 
attire  of  the  country,  which  was  no 
other  than  Lady  H.  herself.  She  re- 
ceived me  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner, arose  at  my  entrance,  and  said  my 
visit  afforded  her  great  pleasure.  In 
the  course  of  one  hour  we  were  on  the 
best  of  terms  ;  we  conversed  like  peo- 
ple who  had  been  acquainted  foryears  ; 
and,  indeed,  her  Ladyship  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  my  character  within 
the  first  two  hours  of  my  interview, 
whether  by  physiognomy  or  the  stars, 
that  she  acquainted  me  with  every  pe- 
culiar lineament  of  my  mind,  with  as 
much  facility  and  as  much  correctness 
as  if  she  had  been  tracing  those  of  my 
countenance.  I  was  certainly  aston- 
ished at  her  penetration  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  in  judging  of  the  cha- 
racters of  strangers,  her  Ladyship 
"  consults  the  stars"  less  than  the 
features  of  the  person  whose  intellect 
she  wishes  lo  ascertain.  For  seven 
hours  that  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting 
with  her  Ladyship,  there  never  was  a 
pause  in  the  conversation.  Every  sub- 
ject connected  with  oriental  learning 
was  discussed,  and  every  observation 
of  her  Ladyship's  evinced  a  degree  of 
genius  that  astonished  me,  and  was 
couched  in  such  forcible  and  energetic 


language  as  to  impress  me  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  conversing  with  a  wo- 
man of  no  ordinary  intellect.  The 
peculiarity  of  some  of  her  opinions  in 
no  wise  detracted  from  the  general 
profundity  of  her  reflections ;  and, 
though  I  could  not  assent  to  many  of  her 
abstract  notions  regarding  astral  influ- 
ence and  astrological  science,  I  had 
still  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  of 
her  exalted  talents,  though,  it  might 
appear,  they  were  unfortunately  di- 
rected to  very  speculative  studies. 

To  one  who  knows  the  Arabs 
well,  the  natural  simplicity  of  their 
character,  their  generosity,  and  their 
kindness  of  heart,  there  is  no  small 
pleasure  in  remaining  amongst  them, 
and  especially  in  the  character 
of  a  benefactor  and  a  chief,  who  is 
looked  up  to  by  them,  not  only  as  a 
ruler,  but  as  a  being  of  a  superior  or- 
der ;  and,  in  this  light,  both  the 
Arabs  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
Bedouins  of  the  Desart  look  upon 
Lady  H.  S.  But  her  influence  over 
the  Turkish  Pachas  of  Syria  has,  in- 
deed, diminished  greatly. 

She  has  now  been  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  in  the  country  ;  and, 
for  many  years  after  her  arrival,  to 
gain  their  protection,  which  was  very 
desirable  in  such  an  unsettled  re- 
gion, it  was  necessary  to  make  consi- 
derable presents  annually,  which  no 
private  fortune  could  be  equal  to  for 
any  length  of  time.  So  long  as  the 
presents  were  made,  the  Pachas  were 
all  courtesy,  and  the  name  of  the 
Sittee  Inglis  was  a  passport  over 
Syria  ;  but,  latterly,  that  her  hand 
has  ceased  to  lavish  the  shawls  of 
Cachmire,  the  silver  mounted  pistols 
of  England,  the  swords  of  Damascus, 
the  muslins  of  India,  on  these  rapa- 
cious governors,  their  friendship  has 
waxed  cold  ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  converted  into  enmity  :  such 
is  the  case  with  Abdallah,  Pacha  of 
Acre,  and  the  Emir  Bechir  of  the 
Druses.  The  latter  has  taken  every 
occasion  of  thwarting  her,  and  has 
latterly  issued  a  firman,  which  he 
procured  from  Acre,  forbidding  any 
Mahometan  subject,  on  pain  of  death, 
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to  remain  in  her  service,  or  to  carry- 
water  to  her  house,  with  which  it  is 
supplied  from  a  river  three  or  four 
miles  distant.  The  consequence  of 
this  edict  is,  that  she  has  been  left 
without  servants,  and  her  beautiful 
garden  has  gone  to  ruin  for  want  of 
irrigation. 

Her  establishment  formerly  con- 
sisted of  thirty  or  forty  domestics, 
and  a  great  number  of  girls  whose 
education  was  her  employment :  but 
they  have  all  deserted  her,  with  the 
exception  of  five  servants,  and  on 
their  fidelity  her  life  is  new  dependent. 
Several  attempts  have  been  lately 
made  to  break  in  at  night ;  people 
have  been  found  murdered,  who  were 
attached  to  her,  and  the  corpse  of  a 
stranger,  a  few  days  ago,  was  found 
lying  near  the  gate. 

Having  smoked  and  conversed  till 
half-past  three  in  the  morning,  I  re- 
tired, delighted  with  a  conversation  in 
■which  the  natural  eloquence  of  this 
lady  was  only  surpassed  by  the  origi- 
nality of  her  observations.  Her  ha- 
bits are  peculiar  :  she  retires  to  rest 
at  the  dawn  and  rises  in  the  afternoon  ; 
she  takes  her  meals  in  her  own  apart- 
ments, and  never  with  her  guests  ;  she 
drinks  no  wine,  and  very  seldom  eats 
meat.  Other  nights  it  was  still  later 
when  I  retired;  tea  was  sometimes 
brought  in  towards  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  As  to  leaving  this  country,"  said 
Lady  S.  "  your  advice  is  vain  ;    I  ne- 


ver will  return  to  England.  I  am  en- 
compassed by  perils  :  I  am  no  stranger 
to  them  ;  I  have  suffered  shipwreck  off 
the  coast  of  Cyprus  ;  I  have  had  the 
plague  here  ;  I  have  fallen  from  my 
horse  near  Acre,  and  been  trampled 
on  by  him  ;  I  have  encountered  the 
robbers  of  the  Desart,  and  when  my 
servants  quaked  I  have  galloped  in 
amongst  them  and  forced  them  to  be 
courteous  ;  I  have  faced  them  ; — and 
when  a  horde  of  plunderers  was  break- 
ing in  at  my  gate  I  sallied  out  amongst 
them,  sword  in  hand,  and  after  con- 
vincing them  that,  had  they  even  been 
inclined,  they  could  not  hurt  me,  I  fed 
them  at  my  gate,  and  they  behaved 
like  thankful  beggars.  Here  am  I 
destined  to  remain;  that  which  is 
written  in  the  great  book,  who  may 
alter  1  It  is  true  I  am  surrounded  by 
perils  ;  it  is  true  I  am  at  war  with  the 
prince  of  the  mountains  and  the  Pacha 
of  Acre  ;  it  is  very  true  my  enemies 
are  capable  of  assassination  ;  but  if  I 
do  perish,  my  fall  shall  be  a  bloody 
one.  I  have  plenty  of  arms,  good 
Damascus  blades  ;  I  use  no  guns,  and 
while  I  have  an  arm  to  wield  a  hanjar 
these  barren  rocks  shall  have  a  ban- 
quet of  slaughter  before  "  my  face 
looks  black"  in  the  presence  of  my 
enemies;  and  two  hundred  years  hence, 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Desart  shall  talk 
of  the  Silta  Liglis,  how  she  sate  her 
Arab  steed,  and  fell  like  an  Arab  chief, 
when  the  star  of  her  glory  had  set 
forever  !" 
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Why  should  their  sleep  thus  silent  be,  from  streams  and  flowers  away, 
While  wanders  through  the  sunny  air  the  cuckoo's  mellow  lay  ; 
Those  forms,  whose  eyes  reflected  heaven  in  their  mild  depth  of  blue, 
Whose  hair  was  like  the  wave  that  shines  o'er  sands  of  golden  hue  ? 

Are  these  the  altars  of  their  rest,  the  pure  and  sacred  shrines  ; 
Where  Memory,  rapt  o'er  visions  fled,  her  holy  spell  combines  ? 
The  sire,  the  child,  oh,  waft  them  back  to  their  delightful  dell, 
When,  like  a  voice  from  heavenly  lands,  awakes  the  curfew  bell. 

And  have  they  no  remembrance  here,  the  cheeks  that  softly  glow'd, — 
The  amber  hair,  that,  on  the  breeze,  in  gleaming  tresses  flow'd, — 
The  hymn  which  bail'd  the  Sabbath  morn, — the  fix'd  and  fervid  eye  ; 
Must  these  sweet  treasures  of  the  heart  in  shade  and  silence  lie  ? 

Oh,  no  !  thou  place  of  sanctities !  a  ray  has  from  thee  gone, 
Dearer  than  noontide's  gorgeous  light,  or  Sabbath's  music  tone  ; 
A  spirit !  whose  bright  ark  is  far  beyond  the  clouds  and  waves, 
Albeit  there  is  a  sunless  gloom  on  these,  their  lonely  graves  ! 
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THE  GATHERER. 

"  Excursive  let  my  wandering  footsteps  stray, 
And  bear  the  harvest  of  reflection  home." 


ANECDOTES    OF   PALEY. 

He  preached  a  sermon  at  Lincoln  for 
the  benefit  of  a  charity  school.  In 
the  course  of  this  sermon  he  related, 
in  familiar  but  sufficiently  dignified 
language,  a  story  of  a  man  who,  giv- 
ing evidence  on  a  trial  respecting 
some  prescriptive  right  claimed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  charity,  was  brow- 
beaten by  the  questioning  counsel  : — 
"  I  suppose  the  fact  to  which  you 
swear  happened  when  you  were  a 
charity  boy,  and  used  to  go  to  school 
there  V  The  witness  calmly  replied  : 
"  I  was  a  charity  boy  ;  and  all  the 
good  that  has  ever  befallen  me  in  life 
has  arisen  from  the  education  I  re- 
ceived at  that  school."  Paley  drew 
hence  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution for  which  he  pleaded.  The 
whole  discourse  pleased  his  auditors, 
and  a  deputation  waited  on  him  to 
request  he  would  print  it.  He  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
compliment  ;  but  I  must  give  the 
same  answer  that  I  have  given  on 
other  like  occasions  ;  and  that  answer 
is, — The  tap  is  out."  "  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,"  said  he,  speaking  of 
a  late  primate,  "  preached  one  day  at 
Carlisle  :  I  was  present,  and  felt  muz- 
zy and  half  asleep  ;  when  on  a  sudden 
I  was  roused,  and  began  to  prick  up 
my  ears  ;  and  what  should  I  hear  but 
a  whole  page  of  one  of  my  own  books 
quoted  word  for  word  ;  and  this  with- 
out the  least  acknowledgment,  though 
it  was  a  tvhite  bear  ;  a  passage  that  is 
often  quoted  and  well  known." 
"  Now,"  said  Dr.  Milner,  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  who  related  the  anecdote, 
"  guess  what  inference  Paley  drew 
from  this  plagiarism.  No  ;  if  that 
court  were  full  of  people,  not  one  of 
them  would  be  able  to  guess  :  it  was 
this, — '  I  suppose  the  archbishop's 
wife  makes  his  grace's  sermons  for 
him.'  " 

"  When  I  set  up   a  carriage,"  said 
Paley,  '*  it  was  thought  right  that  my 


armorial  bearings  should  appear  on 
the  panels.  Now,  we  had  none  of  us 
ever  heard  of  the  Paley  arms  ;  none 
of  us  had  ever  dreamed  that  such 
things  existed,  or  had  ever  been.  All 
the  old  folks  of  the  family  were  con- 
sulted ;  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 
Great  search  was  made,  however,  and 
at  last  we  found  a  silver  tankard,  on 
which  was  engraved  a  coat  of  arms. 
It  was  carried  by  common  consent 
that  these  must  be  the  Paley  arms  ; 
they  were  painted  on  the  carriage, 
and  looked  very  handsome.  The 
carriage  went  on  very  well  with  them; 
and  it  was  not  till  six  months  after- 
wards that  we  found  out  that  the 
tankard  had  been  bought  at  a  sale  .'" 

ARTIFICIAL    RIPENING  OF   FRUIT. 

The  custom  of  gathering  fruit  be- 
fore it  be  quite  ripe,  and  allowing  it 
to  mature  by  keeping,  is,  we  believe, 
by  no  means  unusual.  It  is,  however, 
an  usage,  in  most  instances,  rather 
adopted  from  the  observation  of  its 
successful  results  than  from  theory. 
A  short  notice  in  the  last  number  of 
the  "  Gardener's  Magazine,"  while 
it  encourages  the  practice,  explains 
the  principal  on  which  the  effect  pro- 
ceeds, by  inferring  that  "  the  organic 
elaborations  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
fruit  are  all  finished  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  or  when  ar- 
rived at  their  full  size,  and  that  their 
ripening  is  a  process  of  chemical 
changes  similar  to  fermentation,  which, 
with  a  sufficient  and  regular  applica- 
tion of  heat,  goes  on,  in  some  degree, 
independent  of  the  living  principle." 
Mr.  Howison,  the  gentleman  who 
furnishes  this  explanation,  gives  the 
following  examples  of  the  successful 
adoption  of  artificial  ripening : — 
"  Pears,"  he  says,  "  gathered  some 
weeks  before  they  were  ripe,  owing 
to  the  danger  of  their  being  stolen 
from  the  trees,  were  placed  in  the 
drawers    of   a   book-case,   in  a  room 
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where  a  fire  was  constantly  kept,  and 
the  temperature  from  58  to  68  deg. 
After  ten  or  twelve  days  the  jargo- 
nelle, and  after  a  month  the  moor- 
fowl  egg,  were  found  ripe,  and  better 
flavored  than  if  matured  in  the  open 
air.  Melons  gathered  in  the  end  of 
October,  and  supposed  useless,  were, 
after  lying  in  the  same  room  till  the 
end  of  December,  found  nearly  as 
highly -flavored  and  juicy  as  those  ri- 
pened in  the  frames.  In  1816,  when 
wall-fruit  in  the  upper  part  of  Lanark- 
shire did  not  even  arrive  at  its  usual 
size,  fire  heat  had  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering such  fruit  more  eatable  than 
any  ripened  on  the  tree  in  one  of  the 
warmest  situations  of  Scotland." 

hogarth's  portrait  of  john 

WILKES. 

This  singular  performance  originat- 
ed in  a  quarrel  with  that  witty  liber- 
tine, and  his  associate  Churchill  the 
poet:  it  immediately  followed  an  arti- 
cle, from  the  pen  of  Wilkes,  in  the 
North  Briton,  which  insulted  Hogarth 
as  a  man,  and  traduced  him  as  an 
artist.  It  is  so  little  of  a  caricature, 
that  Wilkes  good-humoredly  observes 
somewhere  in  his  correspondence,  "  I 
am  growing  every  day  more  and  more 
like  my  portrait  by  Hogarth."  The 
terrible  scourge  of  the  satirist  fell 
bitterly  upon  the  personal  and  moral 
deformities  of  the  man.  Compared 
with  his  chastisement,  the  hangman's 
whip  is  but  a  proverb,  and  the  pillory 
a  post  of  honor.  He  might  hope 
oblivion  from  the  infamy  of  both  ;  but 
from  Hogarth  there  was  no  escape. 
It  was  little  indeed  that  the  artist  had 
to  do,  to  brand  and  emblazon  him 
with  the  vices  of  his  nature, — but  with 
how  much  discrimination  that  little  is 
done  !  He  took  up  the  correct  por- 
trait, which  Walpole  upbraids  him 
with  skulking  into  a  court  of  law  to 
obtain,  and  in  a  few  touches  the  man 
sank,  and  the  demon  of  hypocrisy  and 
sensuality  sate  in  his  stead.  It  is  a 
fiend,  and  yet  it  is  Wilkes  still.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  had  finished  this 
remarkable  portrait,  the  former  friend- 
ship of  Wilkes  overcame  him,  and  he 


threw  it  into  the  fire,  from  which  it 
was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  his 
wife."  

TRUE    PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr.  Barton,  warden  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  received  a  morning 
visit  in  his  closet,  or  cabinet,  as  the 
French  would  call  it.  The  visiter, 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  said  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Warden,  why  do  you  sit  in  such  a 
little  place  as  this  !  You  have  not 
room  to  swing  a  cat."  "  I  do  not 
want  to  swing  a  cat,  Dr.  Sibthorp." 
Wisdom  can  teach  few  lessons  of 
greater  utility  than  not  to  desire  what 
we  do  not  possess.  We  are  told  of 
an  ancient  philosopher,  who,  on  be- 
holding the  splendors  of  a  great  palace, 
cried  out,  "  How  many  things  there 
are  here  that  I  do  not  want !"  Was 
he  a  greater  philosopher  than  Dr. 
Barton,  who  was  contented  with  a 
space  too  narrow  for  an  amusement  in 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  exercise 
himself  1 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

The  Keepsake  is  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness :  among  the  contributors'  names 
are  the  following  :  Sir  Walter  Scott— Lord 
Byron— Lord  Holland— Lord  Normanby— 
Lord  Morpeth— Lord  Porchester — Lord 
Nugent— Hon,  George  Agar  Ellis— Hon. 
Charles  Phipps— Hon.  Henry  Liddell— R. 
Bernal,  M.  P.— Theodore  Hook— S.  T. 
Coleridge — Archdeacon  Spencer — J.  R. 
Gowen— William  Roscoe— W.  Jerdan — 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb — Miss  Landon — 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly— Charles  Brinsley 
Sheridan— tbe  Authors  of  "  Anastasius," 
"  Granby,"  "  O'Hara  Tales,"  "  Franken- 
stein," "  Hungarian  Tales,"  and  "  Hajji 
Baba."  Of  these  we  hear  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  contribution  is  a  dramatic  romance, 
alias  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  German,  and  founded  on  the 
Free  Knights :  and  Lord  Byron's  are  ten 
letters  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  begin- 
ning with  his  settlement  at  Pisa  in  1821, 
and  ending  at  Missolonghi  in  April  1824,  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

Hood  is  about  to  convert  his  Whims  and 
Oddities  into  a  regular  periodical,  under 
the  title  of  the  Comic  Annual.  The  pun- 
ning author  says  in  his  announcement,  "  for 
those  who  have  relished  his  cuts  betbre,  the 
designer  has  more  cuts  behind,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  head  and  tail-pieces  which 
he  has  tossed  up  tor  the  occasion.  In  short, 
there  is  a.  funny  club  established  for  the  de- 
signs, and  a  cutter  for  the  wood  engraving." 
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